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The workshep must be crowded, | Ye men who hold the pen, 
That the palace many be bright; Rise like a band inspired ; 
If the ploughman did not plough, And poets, let your lyrics 
Then the poet could not write. With hope for man be fired ; 
Then let every toil be hallowed Till the earth becomes a temple, 
That man performs for man, And every human heart 
And nave its share of honour Shall join in one great service, 
In the universal plan. | Each happy in his part. 
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To us, who know that our weekly “ FRIEND ” and “ InstRucTOR” has found 
its way to almost every Workshop and J‘amily in the Empire, and te whom 
every day brings testimonies of approbation and assurances of success,—to us, 
it seems a work of supererogation to write a single line either to introduce or 
to commend our work. Yet we gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity 
which the completion of a THIRD VOLUME affords us, to repeat our grateful 
acknowledgments to those who have smiled upon our efforts, and our declara- ' 
tions of earnest and persevering endeavours to benefit the class for whom 
especially we labour. We have, in reserve and in preparation, numerous 
articles of interest and utility; and hope to prove that the confidence reposed 
in us, as “THE WORKING MAN’s FRIEND AND FAMILY Instructor,” has not 
been misplaced. 
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THE WORKING MAN. 


No. XX VIL—READING AND BOOKS, 
Part X. 
THE BIBLE.—Parr III. 


Tie world wants a religion of Love. For ages it has groaned winder the iron hati 
of cruelty. The path of Time is strewed with the ruins of cities and empires. As 
we retrace the past, we behold civilization, in the form of phildsdphers, artists, 
scholars, architects, agriculturists, mechanics, and philanthropists; but scarcely 
have these gladdened the canvas, ere we see the tyrant, the’ warrior, and their worse- 
than-demon hordes, sweeping like a wild tempest or pestilence o¥er the land, and 
burying all in desolation, and what was once a paradise’ becomes a desert. Thebes, 
Nineveh, Babylon, Palmyra, Carthage, Jerusalem, Athens, Rome, tell us, with no 
common emphasis, that the earth does not require’ fiemds to blast its prospects: 
the direst scourge, plague, and pest to man, is his brother-man. The fame of the 
hero is written in blood. Had Nelson, Napoleon, and Wellington not weltered in 
the gore of their brethren, the poet would have refused his wreath, and the nation 
have locked up its treasury. We pay, at least, two shillings in the pound as a tax . 
_ for slaughter and a premium on wholesale massacre. Our national devotion rarely 
rises so high as when we have a field of dead bodies over which to celebrate our 
“Te Deums,’’ Mankind, however, are becoming tired of this and every other kind 
of cruelty, and ask for the sceptre of love. BENEVoLENCE is the one thing needful 
to bring about the golden age. 

But we cannot find this universal charity taught anywhere but in the Scripture. 
Mr. Layard, in unearthing from the sepulchre of ages the ruins of Nineveh, has 
chiefly brought to light a tale of cruelty and blood. The artist of old laboured to 
immortalize the bow, the arrow, the sword, the war-horse, the martial chariot, 
and the field of slaughter; and the Assyrian monarchs and nobles deemed nothing so 
glorious with which to decorate the walls of their palaces and saloons as sculptures 
representing the furious chieftain, the instruments of death, and the bleeding 
victims of their rage. The antiquities of Egypt tell the same tale; so that we 
search in vain into the literary or artistic remains of the ancient world fora religion 
of benevolence. It is only in the Scripture that we find a God of love. His Son is 
a model of compassion, and his servants the apostles of charity; and, therefore, 

“until man shall invent, or heaven bestow, a volume more fraught with purity, liberty, 
_and beneficence, we entreat our friends to give the Bible an impartial reading. 

5. We have in the Scriptures some of the most interesting uxaMPLES of BioGRAPHY. 

‘Characters are to us what Nature or the works of great masters are to the artist. 
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We are all imitators and copyists. Some have asserted that the cameleon takes the 
Linde of ‘the sb eheaet kk which it stands. Whether this be true. or fable, it is 
certain that we catch the likeness of the men and women we admire, whether they 
are living or gone to their last home. Of each person whose memoirs are writtex 
we may say, ‘He being dead yet speaketh.” * Nimrod, Nebuchadnezzar, 
Alexander, Herod, Julius Cesar, Pilate, Charlemagne, Napoleon, Hume, Voltaire, 
Newton, &c., still live and speak in history. And this is the case with the cha- 
racters recorded in the Bible. Here we have Sages, saints, and sinners; ; whose 
virtues or vices, whose wisdom or follies, stand out in bold relief, as incentives, or 
beacons. Abel, Cain, Enoch, Noah, Job, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, 
Pharaoh, Joshua, Samuel, &c. &c., afford, in their lives and times, materials for 
reflection, from which we may derive lessons of the profoundest wisdom. And 
then we have, also, the history of the apostles, and especially of the Son of God. 
Few persons of taste and judgment, whether sceptics or believers, have ever been 
tired of reading Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. In them we have four memoirs 

_ of the same beautiful character; and a model presented to us which all may safely 
follow. . In the other pious persons, recorded in Scripture, we haye striking 
examples of gentleness, purity, benevolence, and moral courage; but in the 
Saviour we have, in perfection, all the graces that can adorn humanity. Now as 
all memoirs are interesting, and as there are few which do not teach us some im- 
portant truth, we have no hesitation in commending the biography of the Bible, 
both on account of its thrilling incidents and virtuous tendency. 
6. The History contained in Scripture is one of the most important records in the 
world, Could we banish it from our minds, what a blank there would be in our 
knowledge! We cannot find anything that can be substituted i in its place. Who 
would prefer Oy id’s hypotheses to the narrations of Moses? The further we go 
back into. Roman, Grecian, Chinese, or Indian history, the more are we lost in 
myths and mysteries. What ascene of fable and folly the first two yolumes of 
Mr, Grote’s inyaluable “ History of Greece”’ present! The intellect of the 
Greeks was ofnoordinary vigour. Perhaps we might assert that it has never been 
surpassed; and yet, on theology and cosmogony, their sages dwindle into the most 
puerile absurdity. And how refreshing to turn from nae childish conjectures to 

the Pentateuch and the Prophets ! 

We are not, in these remarks, placing our recommendation of the Scriptures on 
_the grounds of their inspiration, or Divine authority; but merely viewing the 
Bible and Testament as, among other things, a magazine of narrative, we commend 
it to our friends.» For were we to allow that its records are only the fictions of 
clever mer, it would then become a question whether we could find anything better 
.,to adopt as a creed, respecting antiquity. The creation of the world; the origin 
and primeval condition of the human family ; the entrance of sin and misery } ; the 
‘deluge; the dispersion of the nations; the rise and character of ancient dynasties, 
such as Egypt, Nineveh, Babylon, Persia, Arabia, Edom, Moab, and Syria; the 
), remarkable character of the children of Abraham, and their influence on the whole 
world; the history of Christ and Christianity in its first development; and a 
number of other subjects and events, are certainly deserving of attention, or, at 
least so until we can find something more rational to guide and satisfy our thoughts 
respecting the past, : 
We are not among the number of those who tremble for the ark of religion, or | 
the faith of the world, We bear no ill-will to sceptics; we are willing to examine 
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theit ereed; and we say to them, Scrutinize the Scripture with all the acuteness of 
lovers of truth ; if you know a better and more rational account of the originator 
and origin of the universe, by all means publish it; or if you can invent a more 
feasible and sublime religion and morality, then it is your solemn duty to bless 
mankind with your discovery; but, even then, we should say, that the Bible need 
not be burnt, nor laid upon the shelf. It has too many holy, benevolent, humane, 
beautiful, touching, and sympathetic thoughts, to allow us to cast it into the fire. 
Prove it to be a fable from beginning to end, and still it will be one of the fictions 
which we must preserve as at least equal to the ‘Tliad,” the writings of Plato, 
Aristotle, Thucydides, Tacitus, Cicero, Horace, Shakspeare, Milton, John Bunyan, 
or Scott. Many have been of opinion that in the narratives of the Bible there is 
an internal evidence of truth which cannot be gainsayed; and it is certain that its 
opponents have as yet done very little to impeach its veracity, so that the matter is 
still before the’ judge, and, consequently, it is worth our while to examine records 
which have commanded the assent of the profoundest reasoners and the most virtu- 
ous of our race. It is only fair to do this; nay, it is our duty, because there are 
so many millions led solely by the Scriptufes, and we ought, if they are wrong, to 
undeceive them, but this we cannot do, unless we understand both what they 
believe and the ground of their faith. 


7. The Scriptures give A MOST ENNOBLING virw oF Man. THis body is from the 
ground, and ‘all are made of one blood ;’’ so that, if there is royal blood anywhere, 
there is royal blood everywhere. Viewed physically or chemically, we are all on 
a par; or, if there is any inferiority, it is in those bodies which have been corrupted 
with luxury, and therefore not among the working classes, Our souls, according 
to the Bible, “are the offspring of Gop;” or, as the Greek term used by Paul at 
Athens implies, we are a “ genus,” or race, sprung from the Crnaror, and, conse- 
quently, possess all the natural communicable attributes of the Deity. It is true, 
our powers are limited, for there can be but one infinite, but still our minds are 
essentially divine. We are gods and goddesses in miniature. And this celestial 


rank is as much the possession of the scavenger, the beggar, or the slave, as of the 
prince or philosopher. Among the Greeks and Romans only a few were supposed 


to have descended from the.gods, and the vulgar herd of mortals had no parentage; 
but, according to the Scriptures, «ail are the children of the Most High, and the 
masses are as truly “ the offspring’ of Jove, or rather of JEHOVAH, as peers or 
emperors. It is this divinity within us that constitutes us voluntary agents, and 
renders us capable of so much evil or good to our own world. Our arts, sciences, 
literature, and religion, prcclaim our sublime original. The earth teems with monu- 
ments of our greatness, and thus confirms what the Bible has said of our celestial 
paternity. Oh! it is a glorious fact, that we have one book in the world which 
thus ennobles the working men and women of every age, and makes them, in all 
the essentials of humanity, the peers of peers, and, consequently, shows how great 
they may become both physically, intellectually, socially, and morally, if they only 
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cultivate their resources, and stir up the gift of God that is within them. We are * 


sure that our readers will allow that a volume which thus exalts and commands 
every individual man, woman, and child, to elevate himself or herself, ought not to 
lie on our shelves unread. 

$8. The Poxrrny of the Scriptures surpasses that of any other book. In making this 
assertion we speak advisedly. It has been our privilege to dip a little into the 


poetry of the ancients and moderns, and we have read several of the former in the 
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language of their authors, We yicld to none in our admiration of Spenser, Shak- 
speare, Milton, &c. Wealways take them up with pleasure, and put them out of 
our hands with reluctance. Their communion is sweet and invigorating to the 
soul. But we have also studied the Hebrew poets in their mother tongue; and 
can assure our readers, that the lyre of Moses, David, Isaiah, and others, possess 
a charm, enchantment, brevity, fulness, pathos, beauty, and sublimity, which we 
have never found anywhere else. It is all one with them, whether they treat of 
earth, sea, or sky; of rocks, mountains, shrubs, trees, flowers, or cedars; of birds, 
beasts, fishes, or insects; of vice or virtue; of man, angels, or the Eternal; of life, 
death, or immortality ; of this world or that to come: whatever they touch, they 
depict and describe with a grace beyond what is usually human; and force our 
assent to the opinion, that the muse which inspired them was divine. One of the 
glorious characteristics, also, of the poetry of Scripture is, that with all its gran- 
deur, loveliness, profundity and majesty, there is hardly a child but can understand 
it, so that here we have pre-eminently ‘* Poetry for the Million.” 

But we must conclude this article, or we should haye liked to have said, that we 
commend the Bible as a reading-book, beeause the individual who studies it will read 
and study almost everything else, and therefore become the most intellectual thinker 
and accomplished mind in the land. While its pure Saxon-English translation 
renders it so simple that a wayfaring man may understand its principal doctrines, 
narratives, poems, letters, and morals, yet it borrows such a variety of illustration 
from almost everything, that the student is imperceptibly led to meddle with all 
kinds of knowledge. 

But we shall now end our remarks on Reading and Books, by just saying to our 
working friends—Read extensively ; read attentively; read what will make you 
wiser and better; and, among other books, do not forget the Braz, 

P.5, We intend an article or two on ‘reading so as to profit.” 


CROMWELL AND HIS TIMES, 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


‘© When every man is his own end, all things will come to a bad end. Blessed were those days 
when every man thought himself rich and fortunate by the good success of the public wealth and 
glory. We want public souls: we wantthem. . . Every man thinks that he is a whole com- 
monwealth in his private family. All seek their own.”—HACKET. 


CROMWELL’S SECOND PROTECTORATE PAR- |force. It was impossible to say at what 
LIAMENT—THE PROPOSAL TO MAKE HIM | point the next wave might touch. Turbu- 
KING—HIS REFUSAL OF THE CROWN—j lence must be checked. Order must be 
THE NEW INSTRUMENT OF GOVERNMENT | maintained. For this purpose the Protector 
—HIS INSTALLATION A SECOND TIME AS/divided England into twelve districts, 
LORD PROTECTOR. placing in each division a man of known 


CROMWELL haying deemed it necessary to 
put his hand to the work of organizing and 
improving the Church, felt that it was no 
less imperative upon him to turn his most 


integrity and undoubted superiority, with 
the name and designation of major-general. 
This office invested its possessor with a 
universal superintendence, as well civil as 


serious attention to the state of the nation, | military, and not excluding even the minis- 

The Royalists and the Levellers had coa-| ters of religion. Wnder their influence and 

Jesced, and, in their estimation, Charles | supervision vice and crime were greatly 

lo was yore than Oliver Cromwell, | diminished, pans promoted, and religion 

he Hide of peltation eet in with renewod! and virtue placed on a broader and more 
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perfect basis. As a consequence, their 
power which had been delegated for the ac- 
complishment of these ends was gradually 
contracted, and, finally, the office itself 
was allowed to die out. 

There are no major-generals in Ireland, 
and poor old Ireland is- convulsed. It 
heaves to its centre. His son Henry had 
been sent thither at a time when it was 
suspected that Fleetwood, the son-in-law of 
my Lord Protector, was inclined to the 
side of the discontented Republicans. This 
son Henry was none of your wooden-headed 
tribe, but a man of real insight—of truth, 
of purpose, of soul. To him the father 
wrote in these words :— 

** Son,—I find that you are very appre- 
hensive of the carriage of some persons 
with you towards yourself and the public 
affairs. I do believe there may be some 
particular persons who are not very well 
pleased with the present condition of things, 
and may be apt to show their discontent as 
they have opportunity; but this should not 
make too great impressions in you. Time 
and patience may work them to a better 
frame of spirit, and bring them to see that 


which, for the present, seems to be hid | 


from them; especially if they shall see 
your moderation and love towards then, if 
they are found in other ways towards you. 
Which I earnestly desire you to study and 
endeavour, all that lies in you. Whereof 
both you and I too shall have the comfort, 
whatsoever the issue and event thereof 
shall be. 

“For what you write of—more help, I 
have long endeavoured it, and shall not be 
wanting to send you some further addition 
to the council so soon as men can be found 
out who are fit for the trust. I am also 
thinking of sending over to you a fit person 
who may command the north of Ireland, 
which, I believe, stands in great need of 
one; and I am of your opinion that Trevor 
and Colonel Mervin are very dangerous 
persons, and may be made the heads of a 
new rebellion. And, therefore, I would 
have you move the council that they be 


secured in some very safe place, and the | 


farther out of their own countries the 
better.” 

Let it be remarked and remembered that 
Cromwell sought to govern Ireland by pa- 
tience, moderation, and love. And what 
else is needed for Ireland now? Here is 
the panacea. Let this be tried, and it is 
not impossible that her hurts may yet be 
healed and her wounds bound up! 

The Protector cannot longer dispense 
with a Parliament, His past experience of 
these national assemblies has ca auf 
giently painful, but he must hy again, Tt 
wae not impossible that auch 
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might be returned as might be of essential 
service to the Commonwealth and to him. 
At all events, he hit upon an expedient 
which promised much for the purity and the 
efficiency of the prospective Parliament. 
On the day of assembly a party of the mili- 
tary was placed at the doors of the House, 
and no member was permitted to enter who 
could not produce a certificate, signed by the 
Clerk of the Commonwealth in Chancery, 
that he was returned to serve in this pre- 
sent Parliament, and approved by the 
Council. Indignant at this treatment, a 
majority of the excluded representatives ad- 
dressed a letter of complaint to the Speaker; 
and, after some show of investigation into 
the cause and reason of such conduct, the 
members who had secured their seats in the 
House resolved that their unapproved bre- 
thren should be instructed to make their 
application to the Council in their own be- 
half, and that the House should proceed 
with the great affairs of the nation. This 
was far from being satisfactory. The re- 
jected members published a spirited remon- 
strance and protest, in which they said, 
unqualifiedly and without reserve, that ‘the 
Lord Protector had, by force of arms, in- 
vaded the fundamental law and liberty ; 
that he had taken upon himself to be abave 
the whole body of the people of England, 
as if he were their absolute lord, and had 
bought them for his slaves ; and had exalted 
himself to a throne like unto God’s, asif he 
were of himself, and his power from him- 
self, and the people all made for him, to be 
commanded and disposed of by him, to work 
for him, and serve his pleasure and ambi- 
tion. ‘Therefore, for the acquitting of their 
souls, they solemnly protested and remon- 
strated unto all the good people of England, 
that the violent exclusion of the people’s 
deputies in Parliament did change the state 
of the people from freedom into mere 
slavery. That such members of Parliament 
as should approve the forcible exclusion 
complained of, or should sit, vote, or act, 
while many members were by force shut 
out, were betrayers of the liberties of Eng- 
land, and adherents to the capital enemies 
of the Commonwealth. While that the pre- 
sent assembly at Westminster, being under 
the awe and terror of the Lord Protector, 
was not the representative body of Eng- 
land, nor could tax or tallage be justly or 
lawfully raised by them.”’ 

Now, will it be believed that not a few of 
the men who wrote in this bold and fearless 
style became the merest sycophants—the 
most servile adorers of the man who “ had 
taken upon himself to he above the whole 
body of the people of England?" Alas for 
the weakness and the feebleness of human 
nate! Whatia man? But Oliver gota s 
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better Parliament: and no little thing this | all this nation see that whatever pretensions 


for the peace and safety of the nation. 


ts religion would continue quiet, peaceabie, 


On Wednesday, September 17, 1656, the ; they should enjoy conscience and liberty 


Parliament assembled. After a sermon by 
that master divine, Dr. John Owen, Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford, from the words, 
‘“What shall one then answer to the mes- 
sengers of the nation? That the Lord hath 
founded Zion, and the poor of his people 
shall trust in it”—the members and the 
Protector proceeded in great state to the 
Painted Chamber, where Oliver, from his 
place, addressed them in a speech of some 
hours’ length. In the preliminary part of 
this address he says :— 

“Truly our business is to speak things. 
The dispensations of God that are upon us 
do require it; and that subject upon which 
we shall make our discourse is somewhat of 
very great interest and concernment, both 
for the glory of God, and with reference to 
his interest in the world. I mean his pecu- 
liar, his most peculiar, interest, his church 
—the communion of the faithful followers 
of Christ; and that will not leave any of us 
to exclude his general interest, which is the 
concernment of the living people—not as 
Christians, but as human creatures—within 
these three nations, and ail the dependen- 
cies thereupon. I have told you that I 
should speak to things—things that concern 
these interests: the glory of God, and his 
peculiar interest in the wor, which latter 
is more extensive, I say more extensive, 
than the people of all these three nations, 
with the appurtenances, or the countries and 
places belonging unto them.” 

He then touches on the being and sub- 
sistence of three nations, with all their de- 
pendencies—on the attitude of Spain as one 
of determined hostility in conjunction with 
the See of Rome—on the reformed religion 
in its Protestant and more vital type—on 
the fact of being at peace with all other 
nations, but not overlooking that an endea- 
vour had been made to create an insurrec- 
tion at home—on the insurrection itself—on 
the character of the last Parliament—on the 
sordid motives and base conduct of the 
Levellers—on the plots and intrigues of 
various opposing parties—on the fifth mo- 
narchy-scheme, with all its dribbling non- 
sense—on the division of the country and 
the appointment of major-generals, with 
the peculiar attributes with which they 
were invested—on the provision made 
for the reformation of the Church and the 
stability of the State. He concludes with 
some remarkable passages on liberty of con- 
science and Christian union, of which we 
can give but the most meagre extracts. He 
says :— 

‘J will tell you the truth. Our practice, 
since the last Parliament, hath been, to let 
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to themselves; and not to make religic1 a 
pretence for arms and blood. Truly we have 
suffered them, and that cheerfully, so to en- 
joy their own liberties. Whatsoever is con- 
trary, and not peaceable, let the pretence 
be never so specious, if it tend to combina- 
tion, to interests, and factions; we shall not 
care, by the grace of God, whom we meet 
withal, though never so specious, if they be 
not quiet. And truly Iam against all liberty 
of conscience repugnant to this. If men 
will profess—be they those under baptism, 
be they those of the Independent judgment 
simply, or of the Presbyterian judgment— 
in the name of God, encourage them, coun- 
tenance them, so long as they do plainly 
continue to be thankful to God, and to 
make use of the liberty given them to enjoy 
their own consciences! For, as it was said 
to-day, undoubtedly this is the peculiar in- 
terest all this while contended for. 

“‘ Men who believe in Jesus Christ—that 
is, the form that gives being to true religion, 
namely to faith in Christ, and walking in a 
profession answerable to that faith—men 
who believe the remission of sins through 
the blood of Christ, and free justification by 
the blood of Christ; who tive upon the 
grace of God: those men who are certain 
they are so, they are members of Jesus 
Christ, and are to him the apple of his eye. 
Whoever hath this faith, let his form be 
what it will; he walking peaceably, without 
prejudice to others under other forms ;—it 
is a debt due to God and to Christ, and He 
will require it, if that Christian may not 
enjoy his liberty.” 

# x Se Se * 

‘“Now, if I had the tongue of an angel; 
if I was so certainly inspired as the holy 
men of God have been, I could rejoice, for 
your sakes, and for these nations’ sakes, 
and for the sake of God, and of his cause 
which we have all been engaged in, if I 
could move affections in you to that which, 
if you do it, will save this nation! If not, 
you plunge it, to all human appearance, it 
and all interests, yea and all Protestants in 
the world, into irrecoverable ruin! 

“Therefore I pray and beseech you, in 
the name cf Christ, show yourselves to be 
men; ‘quit yourselves like men!’ it doth 
not infer any reproach if you show your- 
selves men—Christian men, which alone 
will make you quit yourselves. I do not 
think that to this work you have in hand a 
neutral spirit will do. Give me 
leave to tell you, those that are called to 
this work, it will not depend for them upon 
formalities, nor notions, nor speeches! I 
do not look the work should be done by 
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these. No; but by men of honest hearts, 
engaged to God—strengthened by Provi- 
dence—enlightened in his words to know 
his word, to which he hath set his seal, 
sealed with the blood of his Son, with the 
blood of his servants: that is such a spirit 
as will carry on this work.” 
* # # * * * 

“‘T have done. All I have to say is, to 
pray God that he may bless you with his 
presence; that he who hath your hearts 
and mine would show his presence in the 
midst of us. 

“TY desire you will go together, and 
choose your Speaker.” 

The Parliament being constituted, anda 
Speaker having been chosen in the person 
of Sir Thomas Widdrington, gave Cromwell 
uncommon satisfaction in the earlier stages 
of its proceedings. One of its first acts was 
for the security of the person of the Lord 
Protector, and the continuance of the nation 
in peace and safety. It was therefore made 
high treason to compass or imagine the 
death of his Highness, or “indirectly to 
proclaim, declare, publish, or promote 
Charles Stuart.” It was also provided by 
the same act that all persons guilty in 
these points should be tried before high 
‘courts of justice, composed of commission- 
ers named, who, or any seventeen of whom, 
were empowered to hear and determine by 
‘examination of witnesses upon oath, and 
to proceed to conviction and final sentence, 
as in cases of high treason, according to 
the merits of the case. It may fairly be 
questioned whether such an act at all har- 
monized with the oft-ayowed principles of 
the Protector, or whether it was in con 
formity with the free and uplifted genius of 
a free and mighty constitution. The Par- 
liament, however, acceded, and Cromwell 
was well satisfied. 

The Parliament being reconciled to the 
rule of Oliver, a question of deep moment 


now engaged the attention of the house. | 


It was conceived that the Protectoral pre- 
rogative was too undefined, and gave to its 
possessor a latitude exceeding that of kings ; 
and therefore to bring the matter to an 
issue, Sir Christopher Park, alderman and 
member for the city, stood up in his place 
in Parliament, and declared that a paper 
had come into his hands tending to the 
settlement of the nation, and of liberty and 
property, and requested that he might be 
permitted to lay it before the House, Some 
of the members moved that he should 
further open up the subject of it before the 

aper itself was read. When it was read, 
it was found to contain “the humble ad- 
dress and remonstrance of the knights, 
citizens, and burgesses now assembled in 
the Parliament of this Commonwealth,” 
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proposing an improved form of govern- 
ment. 
the title of a single person, it appeared to 
be a shoe fitted to the foot of A MONARCH, 
who, with two Houses, was to have the 
supreme legislative authority.’”’ This docu- 
ment was met with the most vehement 
opposition by certain parties. Yet, nothing 
disconcerted, the friends to the measure 
proposed to debate the address. The blank 
was filled up with the significant—the all- 
potent word—kINnG; and on Tuesday, 
March 31st, 1657, Mr. Speaker Widdring- 
ton, attended by the whole House, repaired 
to the residence of his Highness, at White- 
hall, to present this same petition and 
advice to the man Cromwell. He gravely 
listens, and as gravely replies :— 

‘““Mr, SPEAKER,—This frame of govern- 
ment which it hath pleased the Parliament 
through your hand to offer to me, truly I 
should have a very brazen forehead if it did 
not beget in me a great deal of consterna- 
tion of spirit ; it being of so high and great 
importance as, by your opening of it, and 
by the mere reading of it, is manifest to all 
men; the welfare, the peace, and settle- 
ment of three nations, and all that rich 
treasure of the best people in the world 
being involved therein! I say this con- 
sideration alone ought to beget in me the 
greatest reverence and fear of God that 
ever possessed a man in the world. 

% % * * * #8 

‘**T have lived the latter part of my age 
in, if I may say so, the fire; in the midst 
of troubles; but all the things that have 
befallen me since I was first engaged in the 
affairs of this Commonwealth, if they could 
be supposed to beall brought into such a com- 
pass that I could take a view of them, 
at once, truly I do not think they would so 
move ; nor do I think they ought so to move 
my heart and spirit with that fear and re- 
verence of God that becomes a Christian, as 
this thing that hath now been offered by you 
tome! And truly my comfort in all my life 
hath been that the burdens which have lain 
heavy on me, they were laid upon me by the 
hand of God. And I have not known I 
have been many times at a loss which way 
to stand under the weight of what hath lain 
upon me, except by looking at the conduct 
and pleasure of God in it; which hitherto I 
have found to be a good pleasure to me. 

** And should I give my resolution in this 
matter suddenly, without seeking to have an 
answer put into my heart, and so into my 
mouth, by Him that hath been my God and 
my guide hitherto, it would give you very 
little cause of comfort in such a choice as 
you have made in such a business as this. It 
would savour more to be of the flesh, to pro 
ceed from lust, to arise from arguments ofself, 
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And if—whatsoever the issue of this great 
matter be—my decision in it have such mo- 
tives in me, have such arise in me, it may 
prove even a curse to you and to these three 
nations, who, I verily believe, have intended 
well in "this ‘business, and have had those 
honest and sincere aims towards the glory 
of God, the good of his people, the rights of 
the nation. I verily believe these have been 
your aims: and God forbid that so good 
aims should suffer by any dishonesty and 
indirectness on my part; for although, in 
the affairs that are in the world, things may 
be intended well—-as they always are, or for 
the most, by such as love God, and fear 
God, and make him their aim "(and such 
honest ends and purposes, I do believe, 
yours now are)—yet, if these considerations 
fall upon a person or persons whom God 
takes no pleasure in; who perhaps may be 
at the end of his work ; who, to please any 
of those humours or considerations which are 
of this world, shall run upon such a rock as 
this is,—without due consideration, without 
integrity, without approving the heart to 
God, and seeking an answer “from him, and 
putting things to him as if for life and 
death, that such an answer may be received 
from him as may be a blessing to the per- 
son who is used for these noble, and worthy, 
and honest intentions of the persons that 
have prepared and perfected this work,— 
why then, it would be like a match where a 
good and ‘worthy and virtuous man mistakes 
in the person he makes love to; and, as often 
turns out, it proves a curse to the man and 
to the family, through mistake. And if 
this should be so to you, and to these na- 
tions, whose good I cannot but be persuaded 
you have in your thoughts aimed at, why 
then it had been better, I amsure of it, that 
I had never been born! 

‘‘T have, therefore, but this one word to 
say to you—that, seeing you have made 
progress in this business, and completed the 
work on your part, I on my side may have 
some short time to ask counsel of God and 
of my own heart. And I hope that neither 
the humour of any weak unwise people, nor 
yet the desires of any who may be lusting 
after things that are not good, shall steer 
me to give other than such an answer as 
may be ingenuous and thankful,—thank- 
fully acknowledging your care and integrity, 
and such an answer as shall be for the goed 
of those whom I presume you and I serve, 
and are made for serving. 

‘‘And truly I may say this also—that 
as the thing will aie deliberation, the 
utmost deliberation and consideration on 
my part, so I shall think myself bound to 
give as speedy an answer to these things as 
I can.’ 

Three days after aletter was received from 
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Cromwell, addressed to the Speaker, i in 
which he requested that a committee might 
be appointed to wait upon him and receive 
his answer. The very essence of his answer 
comes to us in one little syllable—no. The 
Protector could not be persuaded, either by 
the terms of the address, or by any subse- 
quent representations of his friends, to as- 
sume the name and title of Kine or Enc- 
LAND. The House addressed hima second 
time, ‘but still without success. In fact, 
Cromwell was threatened with assassination 
if he assumed any such name. The fifth- 
taonarchy men were for putting down all 
‘carnal sovereignties,” and setting up a 
reign of Christ! 

On the mornin appointed for a second 
meeting with the Prats to the general 
surprise and confusion of the house a 
lieutenant-colonel Mason appeared at the 
bar with a petition, subscribed by himself 
and thirty-two other officers, tothe effect that, 
having hazarded their lives against mo- 
narchy, and being still ready to do so, and 
having observed in some men great endea- 
yours to bring the nation under its old 
servitude by pressing the general to take 
upon him the title and government of a 
king, in order to destroy him, they humbly 
desired the house to discountenance ail 
such persons and endeavours, and continue 
stedfast to the old cause, for "the preserva- 
tion of which they repeated their readiness 
to lay down their lives. Cromwell being 
informed of this fact, paused, hesitated, 
trembled. He desired the committee to 
meet him. Conference succeeded confer- 
ence. Still Cromwell continued in a strait 
betwixt two, when circumstances so pressed 
upon him that in the clearest light of 
heaven’s clear sun he finally and for ever 
refused the diadem. 

We are not sure, after all, if circum- 
stances had conspired to favour him,—whe- 
ther Cromwell would not have accepted the 
name and title of king, and worn the crown 
of England as her anointed sovereign. ‘The 
petition and advice conferred upon him the 
power of appointing and declaring his suc- 
cessor, and thus rendered the office heredi- 
tary. It also recommended that Parliament 
should henceforth consist of two houses, 
which Cromwell soon afterwards carried 
into effect, by constituting his House of 
Lords—the number of whose members was 
sixty-two, including in itself noblemen, 
knights, and gentlemen of ancient families 
and good estates, together with some few 
military officers who had risen to this eleva- 
tion from the humblest employments. In 
addition to these two parties, this new in- 
strument of government provided that the 
Protector should preserve and maintain the 
ancient and undoubted liberties and privj 
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leges of Parliament, and never exclude } tion for this grand solemnity. This second 
members chosen by a free election; should] investiture took place in Westminster 
see that the laws and statutes of the realm | Abbey with far more pomp and splendour 
be observed, and no laws made, altered, re-} than characterized the first installation. 
Beeled or suspended, without consent of} Bulstrode tells us that “his Highness 
arliament ; should have a Privy Council of | standing under the eloth of state, the 
twenty-one members; should encourage a| Speaker, in the name of the Parliament, 
godly ministry for the assertion of the true | presented to him first a robe of purple 
rotestant Christian religion; admit agene-| velvet, which, assisted by Whitelock and 
ral tolerance in religious affairs to all those | others, he put upon his Highness; then he 
who should agree to a public confession of | delivered to him the Bible, richly gilt and 
faith, to be framed by himself and the Parlia- } bossed ; after that, he girt the sword about 
ment according to the rule and warrant of| his Highness, and delivered into. his hand 
the Scriptures; and took an oath to govern | the sceptre of massy gold. This done, he 
the nation according to law. To which was |.madea speech tohim on these several things 
subsequently appended the form of the} presented, and then gave him the oath. 
oaths to be taken by the Protector and his| Mr. Manton, by prayer, commended his 
Council, and also by the members of Parlia- | Highness, the Parliament, the Council, the 
ment. It moreover gave him the large | forces by land and sea, and the whole Go- 
power to summon, by his own writ, what| vernment and people of the three nations 
persons soever he should think proper, | to the protection and blessing of God. It 
being duly qualified and not exceeding } was a scene of rare interest—a day of high 
seventy in number, to sit in the other House | joy.” 
ot Parliament. | 4s the bright clear sun of this happy day 
In consequence of Cromwell having re-{ ever again to be clouded and eclipsed? Or 
fused the royal state and title, the word | is it to shine with growing lustre till its last 
King had to be erased from this new instru- | setting ? and in setting is it to throw back 
ment, and the old name and style of Lord | on this little sphere of ours such a radiance 
Protector reintroduced. And now that! and effulgence as shall tell us of the glory 
Cromwell is fully recognised by Parliament | of the luminary which has thus gone down? 
it is deemed expedient that there should be | When Oliver leaves the world, what will be 
a fresh inauguration. All is busy prepaza- ! the destiny of poor old Englan’i? 


[To de concluded in our next | 


ENGLISH SCENES AND CHARACTERS. 


By WILit1AmM Howlrtt. 


No. L—A LITTLE MEMOIR OF A GREAT MAN. 
WILLIAM FOX OF NOTTINGHAM. 


THE cause of truth and liberty suffers great | and the less wheels in a vast piece of 
loss from the lives and characters of many | machinery, located here and there, and 
of their staunchest champions not being | without which the machine could not move, 
carefully committed to the record of the | spite of the efforts of those who put it to- 
press. There are many able and most | gether, orofhim who superintends it. The 
valuable men scattered through the country, | influence which such men often possess in 
who have no personal ambition mixed up | provincial towns is amazing. One such 
with their love of the right. ‘hese go on | man frequently gives the life and tone to 
in their various spheres, be they more or! the whole place, and to them it is owing 
less obscure, more or less extensive, work- | that, when any general movement is re- 
ing for mankind wherever they see oppor- | quired, these towns are ready to stand for- 
tunity, so far as they can do that without | ward and act their individual part, without 
quitting their own private pursuits or | which individual parts there would be na 
station, or commencing public men alto-| whole. : 

gether. They work for the love of man and | Many ofthese men, perhaps, enjoy all that 
the truth, and seck no reputation thence— | they care for—the sense of real services ren-~ 
no reward, except the feeling of usefulness. | dered to their country, and the approbation 
It is difficult to estimate the value of this | of their townsmen during their lives; but 
class of men. They are like the greater | how seldom is their merit or their memory 
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known beyond this narrow sphere! How 
much farther does their influence extend 
than their reputations! and how soon does 
that reputation, in the onward rush of 
events, sink into comparative oblivion. ! 

William Fox, of Nottingham, the father 
of the present active and public-spirited 
Samuel Fox, is one of the local warriors of 
freedom whose name and fame never cx- 
tended beyond their own town and district, 
and are now fast, though very undeservedly 
and injuriously to the public cause, fading 
away from the knowledge of the very inha- 
bitants of the place. Let us endeavour to 
snatch a few facts and traits from forget- 
fulness. 

William Fox was amember of the Society 
of Friends, and he was one of the-true old 
echool of Friends ; one of those who possess 
a piain, simple, straightforward way of 
thinking, and who dare to speak out their 
opinions as plainly. When I first knew him 
he was already advancing fast in years. He 
wore a drab suit, with deep waistcoat flaps, 
and long coat. His grey hair hung on his 
shoulders in fine locks, and his countenance 
indicated a strong, and, at the same time, 
independent understanding. In_ general 
appearance he bore a striking resemblance 
to the engraved portrait of Jeremy Bentham. 
Whoever sees that may think that he has 
seen William Fox; and,in truth, there was 
a great resemblance inthe character of their 
minds. If William Fox had received a 
legal and learned education like Bentham, 
it is just as probable that he might have set 
himself with his pen to demonstrate great 
social truths, and to dissipate great social 
and moral fallacies. He had the same saga- 
cious and penetrating mind, the same bold 
declaration of the truths he clearly saw, and 
the same happy manner of placing in a new 
and startling light all that he discussed. 
But he was educated for and brought up to 
trade, which he pursued with a steady and 
successful devotion, and satisfied himself 
with pouring forth his strong and able 
views of things in his conversations by his 
fireside, or when public events called on 
him to take a more prominent stand in his 
own town. 


He was a grocer, dealer in hops, and, I 
believe, hemp. Careless in his dress and 
appearance, he might be seen as gravely 
and steadily weighing up his pounds of 
sugar at his counter, or seated on the floor 

fhis shop, stitching up bags for his hops, 
as if his whole existence depended upon it, 
though he had, by his great trade, amassed 
a handsome property; or as if he had no 
thought beyond these matters. But, if you 
went in, he would ask you into his house. 
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nothing but the very plainest furniture in 
it, he would soon fall into a sort of con- 
tinous delivery of his ideas, which delighted 
and astonished you. 


He could be hardly said to converse, for 
such was the native wealth of his intel- 
lect, such his strong feeling and perception 
of what he regarded as the truth of morals, 
and the fallacies and follies of the age, that 
a single spark of observation dropped into 
it, was enough to spread the fire of life and 
action through all the regions of his mind; 
and with the invariable prefacing phrase, 
‘“T’ll tell thee what,’”? he would begin, 
and go on delivering his opinions: sce 
copiously, that, ten to one, no ordinary 
time that you had at command would 
suffice to bring his remarks to an end. 
Often he was himself called away in the 
very torrent and full stream of his dis- 
course; or you would feel obliged, though 
most reluctantly, to break it off, and to take 
your leave, In this respect he resembled 
the great writer, and still greater talker, 
Coleridge. 

On many such occasions, he would be so 
deeply absorbed by his subject, that he 
would rise with his visitors, shake nands 
with them; bid them ‘‘ Farewell,” and yet 
go on talking; and as they went away, 
would go away with them without his hat, 
and with his hands thrust into his capacious 
waistcoat pockets. 

Many atime I have seen him thus walk- 
ing along the streets or market-place of 
Nottingham with some one, evidently to- 
taily unconscious of anything around, 
wrapped in his topic, talking aloud as he 
went on beside his friend, and the wind 
tossing his long grey locks about his shoul- 
ders. 

My carliest remembrance of him is, of an. 
old man who, when I went with my parents 
into his shop, used to thrust most enormous 
lumps of sugar-candy intomyhand. After-. 
wards, as I grew up, nothing was a greater 
treat to me than to sit and hear him talk. 
There was a thoroughly original way of 


thinking and speaking in him. He was 
always ‘Jaying bare the follies and selfish- 


ness of the age. He had all the decided 
opinions of the first Quakers against 
what they called “a hireling ministry ;” 
and made war on priesteraft with both wit 
and argument. He was particularly zealous 
in his denunciations of the “ Professions,” 
as they are called, or what the Germans 
call “ Brod Wissenschaften” —Bread Sci- 
ences—the sciences used especialiy for a 
maintenance—-medicine, law, and divinity ; 
or, rather, of those who practised them fox 
that purpose. There lay, according to his 


and going in with you, in his small, and | notions, an inevitable bond of suspicion, of 
somewhat dark, back-parlour, which had! high pretension, and sordid motive, in 
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the very practice of such things for 
maintenance, which he never, could be 
reconciled to; and, therefore, lawyers, 
docters, and. parsons were one perpetual 
theme of his declamation. To these he 
added bankers; and so conscientiously 
did he object to much in the trade of bank- 
ing, that I have heard that he never kept 
any bauking account himself. The profes- 
sion of arms was to him still more anti 
Christian and abhorrent. For a man to 
hire himself, for the sake of what is called a 
genteel station and livelihood, to kill any 
man or number of men, that the Govern- 
ment to which he thus sold himself, body 
and soul, should order him, was to him no- 
thing less than t» make a trade of wholesale 
murder, and wrap the assassin in the holi- 
day garb of a gentleman. How often have 
I heard him, with a peculiar expression of 
human nature, embody his notions of all 
this in one pithy_and original sentence :— 
‘“We are overdone with standing armies. 
We have an army of lawyers, with tough 
parchments and interminable words, to con- 
found honesty and common sense ; an army 
of paper to fight gold; an army of soldiers 
to fight the French; an army of doctors to 
fight death ; and an army of parsons to fight 
the devil—of whem he standeth not in 
awe ' a9 

Yet they who suppose that he had any 
malice or ill-feeling towards the men whom 
he thus severely criticized are much mis- 
taken. Though he regarded the fabric of 
society as most absurdly and mischievously 
put together—its maxims and notions as 
most unchristian, he was not so uncharit- 
able as to regard those whom it had moulded 
and educated according to his ideas, to a 
very false and, in itself, pernicious career, 
as wilfully, and with open eyes, running it. 

He regarded them rather as the natural 
product, and, to a degree, the victims of 
the miserable and false condition of the 
world, He knew and felt that human na- 
ture is one and the same in allmen. That 
they are systems which mould individuals 
and even masses to what is good or bad. 
Against bad systems, therefore, as the hot- 
beds of social evil, he directed all the power 
of his sareasm and his reason. This was so 
well felt and understood that, though he 
never spared parsons, lawyers, and doctors, 
there were no men more attracted by his 
conversation, or fonder of going to hear him 
talk, though he never passed over their 
profession on account of their presence, but 
rather thumped away with heartier sledge- 
hammer strokes, that they might feelit, and, 
if possible, benefit by it. 

Many clergymen confessed that he had 

iven them clearer notions of the system 
with which they were bound up thau they 
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ever had before; and others, that, could 
they begin again their course, would shape 
it by his lofty philosophy. I once sawa 
young man introduced to him as one edu- 
cating for the church, ‘“‘ What!” exclaimed 
he, ‘for a parson? I will tell thee what, a 
parson’s is the most infernal trade on the 

| face of the earth. It is to trade in the souls 
of men. It is to engage to teach and 
preach just a particular set of doctrines, 
whether they can be at all proved to be the 
truth or not. It is to swear that you are 
called to that profession by the Spirit of Ged, 
whether you feel yourself to be so or not. 
It is to subscribe to the truth of thirty-nine 
propositions, called Articles, which, if they 
could all be true, then black and white, 
light and darkness, are the same things. It 
is, in short, to say—‘ Put me into the 
priest’s office, that I may eat a piece of 
bread,’ at the same time that you are pre- 

j tending solely to be seeking the good of 

pee fellow-creatures’ souls; and you go 
and eat that bread, which is wrung from 
those who repudiate your ministry and 
maintain their own.” 

The young man was so horrified at this 
view of the subject that he declared that he 
would sooner be hanged than be made a 

| parson of. 

‘ In William Fox’s mouth a curate was a 
journeyman soul-saver—a phrase which, 
though it may startle those who are tender 
in words, presents an idea which is only too 
often the true one. 

In all parish and election affairs, as con- 
cerns in which an honest citizen may be of 
signal service to his fellow-men, William 
Fox was most active, and always distin- 
guished himself by the same bold and origi- 
nal spirit as marked his discourse. He was 
none of those who think that religion is a 
thing given only for the closet. He re- 
garded it as the rule and guide of active 
life, and, without being carried out into that, 
to be a mere sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal. If you are to love your neighbour 
as yourself, it is not to be done merely by 
prayer for him. You must look around you 
in society, and if you see him suffering from 
bad men, bad institutions, bad government, 
or bad anything, you must be up and help 
him, or you are no Christian. ‘To such an 
extent did he carry his practical notions 
of things, that he has been known, when 
coming home from a journey by the coach, 
in cold winter weather, feeling himself, after 

: a bitter day’s ride on the top, the comfort of 

an anticipated home fireside, to invite the 

whole body of coach passengers to come 


te ot 


| along with him, and take tea or supper; and 
i great has been the surprise and bustle into 


which the quiet family has been suddenly 
thrown by such a wholesale irruption. 
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His sympathy for the poor was deeply ex- |indeed ! William Fox, all the time, stood 
cited by serving the office of overseer, and | cutting and carving, and handing good 
personally going the rounds of that populous | pieces of pudding and meat tosuchas could 
parish in which he lived, to collect the rates. | not yet seats, or even entrance into the 
I have heard him say that, as he and the;room. In a few minutes there was a 
regular collector have entered the low streets thorough clearance of the table. 
and courts where the poor lived, he hasseen; Scarcely had William Fox dismissed his 
them in a sudden alarm, as at the approach | delighted company, when another company 
of a hostile army, hastily putting up their | presented thuieeltens these were the gen- 
shutters, fastening their doors, and retreat- | tlemen, who stood in horrible amazement. 
ing into their garrets till he and his col-; ‘* Why!” exclaimed they—“ what is this ? 
lector had againretired. Seeing, therefore, | Why is the table in this state? Where is 
how poor were those who had to pay the | the dinner ?” 
poor-rates, he resolved to economise the ‘‘The dinner is eaten,” said William Fox. 
parish funds, and thus prevent their mise-! ‘I found a dinner ready, and as I knew 
ries as much as possible. | that none but the poor had a right to dine 

It was the custom, then, in that, as in | out of the parish funds, I have served it out 
many other parishes, for the overseers and ! accordingly: but if any one here is in want 
committee who attended the weekly pay-/|of a dinner, he may come home with me, 
ments of the paupers, to have a good dinner | and I will give him one.” 
at the workhouse, at the close of their day’s| The gentlemen, who knew too well the 
labour. This was paid out of the poor-rate ; | character they had to deal with, withdrew 
but as it was a manifest abuse, he deter-| mightily chop-fallen, and never attempted 
mined to put an end to the practice. He, | to renew the practice of dining at the pub- 
therefore, hastened away, before the close of | lic charge during his year of office. 
the weekly payment, to the dining-room, In all public matters the same inflexible 
and thus addressed the master of the work- | adherence to strict moral’ principle marked 
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house :— !him. In the elections of the time, which 
“Ts the dinner ready ?” | were carried on with great violence between 
eV es. sir.Z ! the Tcries and Reformers, he was very pro- 
“Then bring it in.” | minent. In all the squibs, songs, and chap- 


‘¢ Are the gentlemen ready, sir?’’ ters of accidents, which were issued during 
‘‘Never mind the gentlemen; I say, | them, “‘ William the Friend”’ figured con- 


bring it in.” ; Spicuously. There requires no saying that 
This was done. such a man was on the side of liberty and 
‘¢ Now call the poor people.’ !reform. As he was in an extensive retail 
“, Sye-7?? i trade, it might be supposed that it would 
‘“ Now call the poor people. Dost thou | endanger, by a decided conduct on these 
not hear what I say?” occasions, the loss of much good custom, 
‘Sir! This is for the gentlemen !” especially as the most wealthy of his cvs- 
‘For the gentlemen! Oh! Who pays| tomers were Tories of the county. But 
for it, then? Do the gentlemen ?”’ William Fox was not a man to balance 


The workhouse-master, staring most | such things. He cared not who left him or 
amazingly, ‘‘ Why, no; I reckon not. It’s} who didnot; to the cause which his heart 
paid for out of the rates.” told him was right, he devoted himself with 

“Out of the rates! To be sure it is! all zeal. On one occasion when party spirit 
Thou art right. The rates are for the poor; ran high, and each side was bidding high 
men, and not for the gentlemen. Poor- | for votes, Lord Middleton sent to him from 
rates, eh? Ithink we have no gentlemen’s | Wallaton-hall, his seat close to Notting- 


rates. So fetch in the poor at once. Quick ! | ham, desiring him to vote for the ‘Tory can- 
quick!” ; didate, Mr. Daniel Parker Coke. Willian: 
The man went, and William Fox went, | gave a flat refusal Presently came riding 
too, to see that he did as he was ordered, | back the same messenger with a note from 
and not to give the alarm to the gentlemen. | his lordship, declaring that if William did 
The man now thought it was meant by Mr. | not vote for the Tory his lordship would 
Fox for a good joke. In a few seconds, | take away his custom. William flung the 
hurried in a whole host of hungry paupers, | note down on his counter, went on with his , 
who had not for years set eyes on sucha | folding up pounds of sugar, and said to the 
feast as that. They did not wait for aj man, “Go and tell thy master to take his 
second invitation to place themselves ati custom as soon as he likes. Does he think 
table. William Fox bade them help them-| I am another Esau, to sell ray birth-right 
selves; and at once there was a scene of | for a mess of pottage ?” 
activity that, for the time, justified the His lordship accordingly withdrew his 
name of the house. It was a workhouse,' custom, but finding that he himself was 
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likely to be the greatest sufferer by the 
change, for he could not get so well sup- 
plied elsewhere, he was not long before he 
returned to the sturdy I’riend’s shop. 

The political profligacy and corruption 
which distinguished those times grew, how- 


ever, to such an invincible height, that | 


William Fox at length resolved to take no 
longer an active part in endeavouring to 
stem it. He declared that, to send honest 
men to that house was only to kill them or 
to corrupt them; and that the only plan 
was to refrain from sending honest men 
there, and to let the corrupt rogues thus sit 
in such unmixed and shameless villany, that 
they would become the scorn of the whole 
country, and must rouse it to a determined 
resolve to clear the House of them, as 
Cromwell did of their predecessors. 
Accordingly, when the present Lord Den- 
man was canvassing that borough, he called 
in his roundon William Fox. William was 
on his knees on the shop-floor, mending 
some seed-bags. Mr. Denman, who was 
accompanied by some of the leading men of 
the corporation, solicited William’s vote, 
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of course promising great things as a re- 
former. William refused, and told Mr. 
Denman that, as evil communications cor- 
rupt good manners, he advised him net to 
think of going amongst so notoriously dis- 
graceful a set of people. Mr. Denman and 
his friends laughed, but still pressed Wil- 
liam to alter his mind and vote. William 
Fox, however, who, when he had once 
taken his resolve, was as immovable as 
George Fox himself, and who during all 
this interview had never once risen from his 
| knees, but had gone on stitching his bags, 
'now ran across the shop-floor on his knees 
to the counter, and there, striking a great 
blow with his fist, exclaimed, ‘I’ll tell thee 
what! If an angel from heaven were to 
come and ask me for my vote for the present 
Parliament, I would not give it; and if the 
| devil from hell were to come and threaten 
| to fly away with me if I did not give it Aim, 
I wouldn’t; and that’s all I have to say.” 
With this he ran again across the shop 
on his knees, and went on with stitching 
his bags, nor would he utter another word 
on the subject. 


NEW ORLEANS.* 


NEw ORLEANS is generally approached from 


the sea, the usual time to visit it being during | 


the winter and early spring months, when the 
land route through Georgia and Alabama is 
almost impassable, and the river journey down 
the Ohio not much better. 
the “ Crescent City ” is really magnificent, and 
justifies much of the high-flown eulogium 
passed on it by the Americans. 
makes a wide bend at this point, and on its 
eastern shore, for an extent of at least three 
miles, which the eye embraces at one glance, 
stretch the ranges of lofty buildings and ware- 
houses which constitute the city, and give it its 
distinctive appellation. The picturesque 
Spanish cathedral, with the courts of law, and 
other state buildings, rise nobly from a large 
square called the Place d’Armes ; and beyond 
these are seen the various domes and spires of 
the hoteis and churches, every structure of any 
importance being visible from the river. In 
front of the town for its whole length is a mag- 
nificent quay called the Levee; moored to this 
lie tier after tier of shipping, succeeded by an 
entire fleet of steamboats of immense tonnage, 
and beyond them, counted by hundreds, the 


* The port trom which the American expe- 
dition for the invasion of the island of Cuba, 
under the command of Generai Lopez, recently 
bailed, 


The first view of | 


The river | 


‘arks, flatboats, rafts, and innumerable other 
modes of conveyance resorted to by the dwel- 
lers on this prodigious stream. The town lies 
a few feet below the surface of the river, and 
slopes down to the Cypress swamp, which is 
seen enclosing it like a girdle. Situated as it 
is only one hundred miles from the sea, and 
on the banks of a mighty river, which with its 
tributaries is navigable for 25,000 miles, and 
which brings down on its bosom all the pro- 
duee of the vast Mississippi valley, nothing 
can be more desirable than its position, and its 
importance in this respect makes the stranger 
regard with more anxiety the apparently slight 
tenure by which the inhabitants hold all their 
wealth and splendour. The rapid current is 
constantly undermining the bank, and not un- 
frequently considerable portions of the shore 
fallin and are carried away by the rushing 
torrent ; no earthly power having hitherto suo- 
ceeded in arresting the progress of destruction. 
The opposite shore of the river, against which 
the current strikes with fearful force and which 
is occupied by a dilapidated-looking suburb 
called Algiers, is every season more or less in- 
jured, and bids fair soon to be engulphed. 
New Orleans itself has not been as yet much 

affected, though the crevices which occur 
annually, both above and below it, are very 
alarming ; the very extensive one which oc- 
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curred last year covered half the city with 
water, the inhabitants for some weeks navi- 
gating the streets with boats. 

Like London, New Orleans has its season, 
and from November to the end of June it pre- 
sents a scene of unccasing activity and bustle: 
the mornings being devoted to bu:iness, and 
the eve mings to pleasure. During the remain- 
ing mouths of the year it would scarcely be 
recognised as the saine city, all who can leave 
it make their escape to the towus and watering- 
places of the North,.or.the shores “of the Gulf 
of Mexico; all business is at a stand still, 
yellow fever takes undisputed possession, and 
the principal occupation of the remaining in- 
habitants seem to be to nurse the sick or attend 
the dead to the cemetery. 

The population, which is not less than 
150,000, is nearly equally divided between the 
white and coloured races. Of the former little 
more than one-half can be considered stationary 
residents, the remainder consisting of casual 
visitors, or of those whose periodical returns 
from the northern states and Europe are regu- 
lated by the heaithiness or business prospects 
of the season. The city is divided into three 
municipalities ; the first and third continuing 
to be the residence of the original French and 


Spanish inhabitants; the second, with its 
adjoining suburb of La Fayette, owing its 


existence to American emigration, and bidding 
fair soon to exceed in extent, and outnumber 
in population, all the remainder of the city. 
Here, as elsewhere upon this continent, the 
genius of the Anglo-Saxon race is destined not 
merely to establish its position in defiance of 
all attempts to repress it, but ultimately to gain 
the ascendant, and in all probability to absorb 
within itself all the elements of the prosperity 
of the country. The enterprise and industry of 
the English, in addition to their extraordinary 
capacity for self-government, make tiem far 
more iit for colonization than any other of the 
Furopean races; and wherever they haye come 
in contact with the inertness of the French and 
Spanish settlers, their ultimate predominance 
has resolved itself into a mere question of 
time. 

A residence of several years in this capital of 
the Southern States has given me an intimate 
acquaintance both with the city itself, and 
with the manners and customs of its inhabi- 
tants ; and in order to familiarize my readers 
with some of its peculiarities, I will invite them 
to accompany me through some of the principal 
streets. 

Our attention will first be attracted by the 
Levee, which was once a fashionable pro- 
menade, but is now chiefly interesting as 
affording the best idea of the commercial im- 
portance of New Orleans. It extends the 
whole length of the town, and its average 
width is about 150 yards. It is covered with 
heaps of merchandize, chiefly the production of 
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thegreat valley of the Mississippi, and consisting 
of innumerable bales of cotton, wheat, Indian 
corn, tobacco, rice, sugar, molasses, pork, and 
lard ; and, in short, everything that is brought 
in rafts and steamboats from the upper country 
to be re-shipped for foreign parts, in addition 
to the importations of coffee from Cuba and 
the Brazils, and of general merchandize from 
Europe. All is bustle, noise, and confusion. 
There are swarms of busy, eager men engaged 
in buying and selling; hundreds of persons of 
all ages constantly arriving and departing by 
the ships and steamboats; shoals of negroes 
shouting and running in every direction, and 
innumerable drays always going at a rapid 
pace. These are drawn by mules, linked singly 
by rattling chains, the negro driver invariably 
standing. He thinks it necessary to encourage 
his steeds by every imaginable uncouth sound, 

and follows each shout with the crack of 4n 
enormous whip, which makes 4 noise like the 
report of a pistol. 

Every man is smoking, or chewing, tobacco ; 
and all are talking, in various languages, and 
at the highest pitch of the voice. The 
measured beat of the Tomtom, which answers 
the purpose ofa crier, and the loud puffing ard 
whizzing of the steamboats, unite to form a 
most deafening clamour. Nor must the 
torturing bite of myriads of mosquitoes, and 
the scorching sun, from which there is no 
shelter, be forgotten. 

Every here and there is a pall establish- 
ment for the sale of oysters, which are remark- 
ably large here, and the whole population, 
with one consent, given to the devouring of 
them, at all hours of the day, and in every 
form of cookery. In the evening, when ali tlus 
bustle has died away, we should find a stroll 
much more agreeable, and should then have 
leisure to admire the majestic river; the steam- 
boats lit up within, and Jooking like floating 
galleries of fire; and the opposite shore, 
though nearly a mile off, distinctly visible in 
the clear atmosphere and brilliané moonlight, 
which these latitudes enjoy. It is not, how- 
ever, very safe to wander far at that hour, the 
cabarets, or drinking shops, being full of reck- 
less characters, ready for robbery, and not 
scrupulous about taking away life. 

Continuing along the Levee, we shall reach 
the yegetable market, in which will be found 
all the gorgeous flowers, and rich, strange- 
looking fruits of the tropics, in addition to the 
usual productions of northern climates. It is 
crowded with Indians and Negroes, the variety 
and brightness of their costumes presenting a 
striking appearance; while the place is a very 
Babel, from the multiplicity of languages 
spoken. Cilose adjoining is the principal 
meat market; by a wise sanitary regulation, 
no butcher's shop being allowed in the city. 

A short distance below is the Place d’Armes, 
which occupies the centre of the ancient French 
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city, and is a square of considerable extent, sels are constantly arriving with their cargoes 
with a green enclosure, in which stand six | of human beings, in addition to the vast num- 
pieces of artillery ; and on the side fronting the | ber driven in gangs through the country, or 
river, are the Catholic cathedral, the courts of | brought in the river-boats from these states 
law, and the prison. These buildings were | and from Kentucky and Tennessee. . Those 
erected during the Spanish occupation, and are | newly imported are here to be observed neatly 
fair specimens of their architecture. ‘he in- | dressed, and lounging in groups about the doors, 
terior of the cathedral is very plain. At early | closely watched by the white overseers; some 
morning mas3, and at vespers, it will be found} are merrily chatting and laughing, but the 
filled with Quadroon women, dressed in black | greater part are either asleep or gazing with a 
silk and lace veils, after the Spanish fashion, | melancholy stare, as if taking no interest in 
and all inthe attitude of the deepest devotion. | anything surrounding them. 
On entering the courts of law, some surprise | As we return to the centre of thecity, through 
may be excited by the dress of the judges and | the Rue de Chartres, in which are the principal 
adyoeates, wigs and robes of office being un-| shops, we pass the St. Louis Hotel, in th: 
known in the Republic. Many of them will be | large and beautiful rotunda of which the prin- 
found clad in white or blue linen trousers and | cipal slave-market is held. Here daily cecur 
jackets, looking the reverse of dignified. But, | scenes to which those engaged in them are 
notwithstanding that the business of the court | callous, and those accustomed to look on are 
does not appear to be coucucted with great | indifferent, but which fill the mind of the 
decorum, the judges are all evidently able and | stranger with disgust and horror. Negroes of 
leirned men, sound and impartial in their | both sexes and all ages, and many white per- 
judgment; and the administration of the law | sons of American parentage, but with unfortu- 
is regarded with the highest respect. ; nately a slight admixture of negro b'ood, are 
Below this the city extends for a mile in low | exposed for sale precisely in the manner in 
wooden houses, whose overhanging roofs cover | which horses and cattle are exhibited in Eng- 
the side-walks of the narrow streets. The popu- | land, except that, in addition to the comment 
lation is almost entirely French, and the dilu-! of the auctioneer, the poor wretches are per- 
pidated appearance of the buildings, and the | sonally examined and questioned as to their 
absence of life and bustlesounusualin American | age and qualities. Iamilies sre sold to dif. 
towns, give an appearance of antiquity and, ferent masters; and though the negroes are 
decay resembling some of the villages in the | become so degraded as to be sometimes insensi- 
south of Europe. ble to their position and its wrongs, yet they 
In this part of the city stands the mint, at | frequently display emotious which excite the 
which the bullion imported from Mexico is | most distressing feelings in the spectator. These 
coined: the machinery is of the most approved | occur principally when one of a family is sepa- 
character, and the enormous amount of gold | rated from the rest, probably for life, for the 
from California and the eastern shores of the | purpose of being sent to the plantations. I 
Paciiic which is constantly arriving, has taxed | have no space here for any lengthened remarks 
its powers to the utmost. From this a very | upon slavery as it exists in the South, but it is 
wide street, bordered with rows of trees, and | impossible to avoid observing, that, though the 
called the Champs Elysées, runs from the river | importation of slaves from Afvica has virtually 
in the direction of the Cypress swamp, and the | ceased, the slave-trade in all its vigour, in its 
Lake Pontchartrain. In the centre is the Pont- | worst form, and to a far greater extent than ever 
chartrain Railway, one of the first constructed | occurred across the ocean, is constantly carried on 
on the Continent, and which connects the city | between the Northern and Southern States. For 
with the lake at a distanee of five miles. Its | the cultivation of land in fhe north the negro 
terminus is the landing-place for the steam-| is found unfit and unprofitable; and the in- 
boats from Mobile and the other ports of the | crease in their families is daily sent off, from 
north shore of the Gulf of Mexico. Another} these comparatively heaithy districts, to la- 
railway, called the Mexican Gulf Railway, also} bour ana to die in the cotton-fields and rice- 
leaves the city at this point, and, after tra- | swamps of the Mississippi. 
versing a fertile sugar-growing district, is des- The French part of the city is divided from 
tined to reach a point on the coast called} the American by a wide and rather handsome 
Ship Harbour, where a port is also to be con- | street, called Canal-street. Like all American 
structed for the accommodation of larger | towns, the streets intersect each other at right 
vessels than can at present cross the bar of} angles, the principal ones running parallel 
the Mississippi. with the Leyee, and the others in a straight 
Tn the adjoining streets, as in other parts of | course from the river to the swamp. These 
the city, there are large depots for the sale of | are bordered by open sewers, crossed by small 
‘slaves, at which they may be inspected and pur- | bridges, and in some cases two or three feet in 
chased by private contract. New Orleans has | width; this size being necessary to carry off 
become the great mart for the slave-breeding | the violent rains, and as channels for the sur- 
states of Virginia and the Carolinas, and yes-|} plus water which for several months in the 
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year, during the periodical rise of the river, | terior of the state. The senators and represen- 


flows with great force through the city. 

Besides the old Spanish cathedral and that 
of St. Patrick, there are two other Roman 
Catholic churches, and eight for different de- 
nominations of Protestants. They are gene- 
rally handsome and well attended ; the scats 
all cushioned, and the aisles richly carpeted. 
In each of the Protestant churches, a separate 
gallery is reserved for the coloured people ; 
but in the Catholic all appear to mect on a 
more equal footing. Whatever religion exists 
among the people seems in a great measure to 
be confined to the churches, though here, as in 
most other communities, there is no doubt a 
great deal of unobtrusive piety, the more sin- 
cere from its contrast with the general indiffer- 
ence. Sunday is kept as in most Roman 
Catholic countries, and made a complete holi- 
day. In the French district all the shops are 
open, and the streets are vocal with music and 
the noisy mirth of the gaily-dressed negroes. 
A military parade always takes place in the 
morning, and in the evening the theatres and 
other places of amusement throughout the city 
are open. Sunday parties and public balls are 
very general both among the French and 
Americans: and even those individuals who 
have come from New England, where the Sab- 
bath is most strictly observed, appear to lose 
all respect for the day, and, if possible, to 
exceed others in dissipation. 

After the churches, the chief public buildings 
are the hotels; two of which, the St. Charles 
and the St. Louis, are unequalled for extent 
and architectural decoration. During the 
season exch is crowded with visitors, for whom 
the luxury of private sitting-rooms is almost 
unknown, but table d’hétes are provided in 
spacious apartments capable of accommodating 
several hundreds. The vast commerce of the 
place, and the fact that its position makes it 
the point of departure for passengers to Texas, 
Mexico, and California, attract this great influx 
of strangers from all parts of the world. 
Nearly all the business is transacted in the 
winter and spring months; but during the 
whole year, steamboats from the western 
country are constantly arriving laden with 
produce. More than a million of bales of cot- 
ton are annually received at the immense cot- 
ton-presses, where they are prepared for ship- 
board. The receipts of tobacco, corn, and 
provisions, are in the same proportion; and 
the great amount of business thus created has 
caused the establishment of the numerous 
banks which adorn the city, while the leading 
streets are filled with the offices of money- 
changers, whose profits are derived from the 
extent of foreign coinage introduced by emi- 
grants from almost every other country. 

Till within the last three years, New Orleans 
was the capital of Louisiana, and the seat of 
government, which is now remoyed to the in- 


tatives annually hold their session in the state- 
house, a large building in Canal-street, which 
still contains the library and archives of the 
state. As yet, there is no museum or public 
gallery of painting or sculpture, but it is not 
likely that this deficiency will long continue. 
The education of the people in the American 
quarter is amply provided for by a system of 
municipal taxation, which appears to meet with 
universal assent, and to be perfeetly successful, 
The French part of the town is not so well 
supplied, and education among the better classes 
is, toa great extent, left in the hands of the 
nuns and priests. 

Inno city is there a better provision made for 
the relief of the sick and destitute, and in none 
is it more needed. The yellow fever, which did 
not make itsappearance till 1769, fifty yearsafter 
the foundation of New Orleans, has since then, 
with an occasional exception, become an annual 
visitor. It commences in July, and disappears 
towards the end of November, during which 
time every stranger is certain to be attacked; 
and of the whole number of cases, more than a 
third are generally fatal. Themost frequent vic- 
tims are those who arrive during the hot months’ 
from Europe. Many entire families perish; and 
none escape without a diminution of their num- 
bers, and permanent ill health and a broken 
constitution to the survivors. As the sickly 
season approaches, nothing can exceed the kind- 
ness and attention of the residents. Many of 
the destitute are provided for at stations out- 
side of the town. ‘To all, the charity and other 
hospitals are freely opened, Subscriptions pour 
in liberally for the relief of the sick ; and the 
personal attendance and supervision of those 
who are acclimated, and, above all, of the ad- 
mirable Sisters of Charity, are afforded, to an 
extent that would be thought almost incredible. 
Many an orphan child is permanently adopted 
by private families, and infirmaries and orphan 
schools are generally established. It is much to 
be regretted that the great influx of foreign 
emigration should make them so necessary. 
Although wages are high, the expense of living, 
and especially of rent, more than counter- 
balances this advantage. Yet great numbers, 
chiefly Irish and German, remain here, instead 
of at once proceeding to the upper country, 
tempted, notwithstanding the competition of 
the slaves, by the high rate of wages, and care- 
less of the risk to health and life, and the pro- 
bability that the whole of their little savings 
will be swept off on the first approach of the in- 
evitable fever season. 

No burials are permitted within the city. 
The cemeteries, of which there are several, lie 
on the borders of the swamp, at a distance of 
a mile trom the town; they are large enclo- 
sures, unlike any other burial places in the 
Union, containing streets of tombs and cata- 
combs of the dead. ‘The nature of the soil not 
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surface, in which the coffins are placed. For 
the wealthier classes many of these are large 
and. handsome; but the poor are provided for 
in ranges of oven-like apertures built in the 
division walls, and reaching in tiers one above 
the other to a considerable height from the 
ground. In anticipation of each fever season, 
hundreds, or, I may say, thousands of these re- 
ceptacles are prepared, all of which will most 
probably be occupied before its close. Funeral 
processions are always large, the dead being 
followed to the tomb by all their relatives and 
acquaintances, and, where they were much 
known, by all the respectable part of the com- 
munity. No attempt, however, is made at 
pomp; and the mourners present a motly ap- 
pearance in white linen habiliments, with broad 
Panama hats, and cigars in their mouths. The 
climate renders speedy interment necessary, 


permitting ofinterment,tombs are erected on the 
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and the death of to-day is followed by the 


funeral of to-morrow. 

But I must not enlarge, although New Or- 
leans is so picturesque and peculiar that there 
are many points on which I should like to 
touch. No city on the American continent 
offers more varied attractions for a visit to the 
stranger, who will, however, find that, pleasant 
or profitable as a few months’ residence may 
be, it is not a place which he would choose for 
the abode of a life. And yet, as the summer 
evenings come on, notwithstanding the annoy- 
ance of the intolerable insects, the fearful heat, 
and the reckless dissipation of many around him, 
he will almost regret that the approach of fever 
compels him to leave the merry groups that as- 
semble on the balconies, or on the doorsteps of 
the shaded streets, and will long remember the 
kind and welcome hospitality which has been 
80 generously accorded, 


« MOSS-ROSES—BUY MY MOSS-ROSES!” 


Sucu is the cry which often salutes our 
ears as we now trayerse,in the morning, the 
crowded streets of our great metropolis. 
Many a poor boy and girl—many a poor 
man and woman can 
“ Turn a penny, in the way of trade,” 
by the sale of roses at this season ; and if 
“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” 


then cheap, indeed, is the purchase so fre- 
quently made by the passer-by. 


There are between three and four hundred 
varieties of the rose, all bearing the same 
general characteristics, amid their diversity 
of size, hue, and fragrance. That lovely 
flower, the wilding rose, is one of the 
sweetest adornments of the green lanes of 
this delightful month, the month of June. 
Strange to say, the older writers depreciated 
this flower by calling it canker, a name by 
which it is still known in Devonshire. It 
was called dog’s rose and dog’s thorn, be- 
cause dogs are said to eat the hips. Its 
beautiful flushed petals have a slight odour, 
scarcely stronger than that which the breath 
of morning brings us from the dewy grass. 
“A great store of hips and haws,”’ says 
Lord Bacon, ‘‘ portends a cold winter,’”’—a 
statement which, whether true or not, is 
generally believed by country people. These 
fruits are to the birds a continual feast, un- 
til the frost has rendered them tasteless, or 
the wind has scattered them under the haw- 
thorn or brier. In the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth the wild-brier hips were made into 


women ;’’ and the conserve made by the 


chemist, from the scarlet fruits of the com- 
mon dog rose, is still sold, and considered 
better than that which is the produce of the 
garden flower. From this flower, too, an 
excellent rose-water is distilled. 

To this there is a resemblance in the 
sweet-brier rose, which enlivens the sober 
green of the woods and hedges with a pro- 
fusion of red, white, and blush-coloured 
flowers, and clothes with beauty and ver- 
dure those gravelly tracts where less hardy 
flowers refuse to grow. It is like the air 
and light of heaven, every one, indeed, of 
its best blessings, common to all; and it 
may be questioned whether it has been more 
enjoyed by the poets, who have sung the 
“‘dew-sweet eglantine,” or by the peasant, 
who, in his walk to labour, has inhaled the 
fragrance of its green leaves,which is among 
the sweetest of all that scent the morning 
breeze. 

The several other wild roses, with the ex- 
ception of two kinds, are so alike in general 
appearance, that they cannot easily be de- 
scribed so that the reader may distinguish 
them. ‘Two common species, however, may 
be recognised. ‘The little white flowers of 
the burnet-leaved rose grow plentifully on 
chalky or sandy soils. It is tinged with 
cream-colour; its leaves are much smaller 
than those of the dog-rose, of a darker 
green, and not so glossy; and its stems are 
so thickly set both with long and short 
prickles, that it is dificult to gather a 


tarts and conserves, ‘‘ by cooks and gentle- | branch of the richly-scented flowers. ‘The 
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hip is not scarlet, but of a brown, or pur- 
plish-black, and full of a sweet purple juice. 
The tall Scotch rose of the garden is very 
similar to this flower, and probably only a 
cultivated variety of it. 

The wailing dog-rose is also very common 
in the southern counties of Kngland. The 
bush is seldom more than three feet high, 
but its long winding stems extend to the 
distance of several feet. ‘lhe flowers grow 
in large bunches, and are quite white. The 
prickles are not numerous on the branches, 
and the little round buds which cluster upon 
them are almost destitute of prickles. This 
flower is very common in Yorkshire. 

And then there are the hundred-leaved, 
including the delicious cabbage rose, the 
white Provence, and several other varie- 
ties :— 


“Ah! see deep blushing in her green recess, 
The bashful virgin rose, that half revealing, 
And half within herself, herself concealing, 
Ts lovelier for her hidden loveliness.” 


A legend of Palestine thus accounts for 
the origin ef the rose :-——A holy maiden was 
unjustly condemned to be consumed to 
ashes; but when the torch was applied to 
the pile of martyrdom, it instantly became 
bright with innumerable roses, the first 
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Somerset: Let him that is no coward and no 
flatterer, 
But dare maintain the party of the truth, 
Pluck a ed rose from off this thorn with me. 
Warwick: LI love no colour; and without all 
colour 
Of base insinuating flattery, 
I pluck this white rose with Plantagenet. 
Suffolk: I pluck this red rose with young 
Somerset, 
And say, withal, I think he held the right. 
Vernon: Stay, lords and gentlemen, and 
pluck no ‘more, 
Till you conclude that he wpon whose side 
The fewest roses are cropped from the tree, 
Shall yield the other in the right opinion. 
Sonwerset: Good Master Vernon, it is well 
objected, 
If I have fewest, I subscribe in silence. 
Plantagenet: And I. 
Vernon: Then for the truth and plainness of 
the case, : 
I pluck this pale and maiden blossom here, 
Giving my verdict on the white rose side. 
Somerset: Prick not your finger, as you 
pluck it off, 
Lest, bleeding, you do paint the white rose red, 
And fall on my side against your will. ~ 
Vernon : If I, my lerd, for my opinion bleed, 
Opinion shall be surgeon to my hurt, 


that had blossomed out of the precincts of} And keep me on the side where still I am. 


the garden of Eden. With these, it is said, 
the delighted people formed wreaths, and, 
placing one of them on her head, they con- 
ducted her home in triumph. 

How inexhaustible are the virtues of a 
single bush! The bud expanding to supply 
the place of the flower that strews its petals 
on the earth, leaves us scarcely time to re- 
gret its loss, or to feel that a charm is gone. 
The exuberant flowers adorn the whole 
summer, and diminish, by slow degrees, as 
the autumn. advances, as if unwilling to 
leave the parent stem to cold sterility. 

The English rose, the symbol of royalty, 
is of arich crimson hue; it islarge, but not 
very double. The dog rose, already de- 
scribed, has the repute of being the white 
rose, which once so disastrously appeared 
to oppose its claims. Let us take a scene 
from Shakspeare’s Henry VI.:— 

Plantagenet: Great lords and gentlemen, 

what means this silence ? 
Dare no man answer in a case of truth ? 

Suffol’: Within the Temple-hall we were too 

loud; 
The garden, here, is more convenient. 

Plantageneé : Since you are tongue-tied, and 

so loath to speak, 
In dumb significance proclaim your thoughts ; 
Let him, that is a true-born gentleman, 
And stands upon the honour of his birth, 
If he'suppose that I have pleaded truth, 


Somerset ; Well, well, come on: who else ? 
Lawyer : Unless my study and my books be 
false, 
The arguinent you held was wrong in you; 
[Zu Somerset. 
In sign whereof I pluck a white rose, too. 
Plantagenet : Now, Somerset, where is your 
argument ? 
Somerset: Here, in my seabbard, meditating, 
that 
Shall dye your white rose to a bloody red. 
Plantagenet ; Meantime, your cheeks do 
counterfeit our roses ; 
For pale they look with fear, as witnessing 
The truth on our side. 
Somerset : No, Plantagenet, 
*Tis not for fear, but anger that my cheeks 
Blush for pure shame to counterfeit our roses; 
And yet thy tongue will not confess thy error. 
Plantagenet; Hath not thy rose a eanker, 
Somerset ? 
Somerset: Hath not thy rose a thorn, Plan- 
tagenet ? - 
Plantagenet: Ay, sharp and piercing to 
maintain the truth, while thy consuming 
canker eats his falsehood. 
Somerset: Well, Tt find friends to wear 
my bleeding roses 
That shall maintain what I have said is true, 
Where false Plantagenet dare not be seen. 
Plantagenet: Now, by this maiden blossom 
in my hand, 


From off this brier pluck a awhite rose with me. | I scorn thee, and thy faction, peevish boy. 
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Warwick: And here I prophesy, this brawl | bath is strewed with the full-blown flowers, 
to-day plucked from the ever-replenished stems. 

Grown to this faction, in the Temple garden, The humblest Persian, who pays a piece 
Shall send, between the red rose and the white, | of copper money for a few whiiis of a kali- 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night. oun, or pipe, feels his pleasure increased 

This scene is sketched by a great master’s | When he finds a bud is stuck in it from his 
hand; and the prediction with which it dear native tree. In the delicious garden 
closes reached a frightful realization. The | of Negauvistan, the eye and the smell are 
house of York chose, as we have seen, as | Ot the only senses regaled by the presence 
their mark of distinction, the whdte rose, | Of the rose; the ear is enchanted by the 
while the house of Lancaster -chose the ved wild and beautiful notes of the multitude of 
rose. ‘The civil wars which now took place nightingales, whose warblings seem to in- 
were known all over Europe by the name of } crease in melody and softness with the un- 
the ‘Quarrel between the two Roses.” It folding of their favourite flowers ; verifying 
was during this period that the following | the song of their poet, who says: ‘ When 
epigram, savouring, as it does, of the affec- the charms of the bower are passed away, 
tation of the time, and which, indeed, long | the fond tale of the nightingale no longer 
survived it, was penned. It was sent with | @nimates the scene, 
a white rose trom a lover of the house of 
York, to his mistress of the house of Lan- 
caster: — 


‘‘ His queen, the garden queen, the rose, 
Unbent by winds, unchilled by snows— 
Far from the winters of the west, 

By every breeze and seas unblest— 

Returns the sweets by Nature given 

In softest incense back to heaven ; 

And grateful yields that smiling sky 

Her fairest bloom, and fragrant sigh.” 

There is a pretty German fable of the 

origin of the moss-rose. It has thus been 
rendered by a poet of genuine feeling :-— 


“ The angel of the flowers, one day, 
Beneath a rose-tree sleeping lay— 


“Tf this pale rose offend thy sight, 
Go place it in thy bosom fair ; 

’*T will blush to find itself less white, 
And turn Lancastrian there.” 


The scaffold, as well as the field, was in- 
cessantly drenched, during this conflict, 
with the noblest blood of England. It has 
been computed that no fewer than 86,000 
persons lost their lives in these civil wars. 
Twelve pitched battles were fought between 
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the parties. In the last, that of Bosworth-; That spirit, to whose charge is given 

field, Richard III., fell by the sword of the To bathe young buds in dews from heayen ; 
Earl of Richmond, who. was then pro- Awakening from his light repose, 

claimed King, under the title of Henry VII. | | !e¢ Angel whispered to the Rose : 

As he was of the house of Lancaster, his} ‘© fondest object of my care, 
marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of Ed- Still fairest found where all are fair, 


ward IV., of the house of York, united the For the sweet shade thou giv’st to me 
two roses, which thenceforward became the} Ask what thou wilt—’tis granted thee.’ 
royal badge of England. ‘Then,’ said the Rose, with deepened glow, 
The yellow rose, which is a native of} ‘On me another grace bestow.’ 
Italy and the south of France, is compara-| The Spirit paused, in silent thought 
tively rare inthis country; as is the Austrian Ww hat grace was there the flower had not! 
rose, which is scarlet within and sulphur- Twas but a moment—o’er the Rose 
coloured on the outside. The double yel-| <4 vé?/ of moss the Angel throws, 
low, which grows wild along the shores of | And robed in Nature’s s¢mplest weed, 
the Levant, finds the climate of England Could there a flower that Rose exceed ? 
ungenial, and very seldom shows its full} It must be delightful to visit Ghazipore, 
and ample colours in perfection. on the north bank of the Ganges, about 
Even inthe cold region of Northern Lap- | seventy miles, by water, below Benares. 
land, the rose lifts up its lovely head; but in| Not very extensive as a town, it is justly 
the sunny plains of Persia it attains to sin- | celebrated as the Gul-istan, the rose-bed of 
gular stature and beauty. There rose-trees | Bengal. In the spring of the year, an ex- 
may be seen, full fourteen feet high, laden | tent of miles round the town presents to the 
with thousands of flowers, in every degree | eye a continuous garden of roses, than 
of expansion, and of a bloom and delicacy | which nothing can be more beautiful and 
of scent that imbues the whole atmosphere | fragrant. The sight is perfectly dazzling; 
with the most exquisite perfume. In no} the plain, as far as the eye can reach, ex- 
cOnBUY, is the rose-tree so much cultivated, | tending in the same bespangled carpet of 
or so highly prized by the people. Their | red and green. The breezes, too, are loaded 
gardens and courts are crowded with them; | with the sweet odour, which is wafted far 
their rooms are ornamented by vases filled | across the Ganges. 
with their gathered branches; and every} The flower is cultivated thus extensively 
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for the manufacture of rese-water: that of 
Ghazipore being justly esteemed as sur- 
passing in excellence every production of 
the sort. Whether or not this may be at- 
tributable to the superiority of the flower, or 
to the process of distillation, may be matter 
of doubt ; but as the roses do not seem more 
fragrant than others of their class, it is 
most probably rather to be referred to the 
latter cause, unless it be that the wonderful 
abundance of the material enables the 
manufacturers to become more lavish in its 
decoction than is elsewhere possible. It is 
no less cheap than excellent: a gallon of 
the most delicious rose-water may be pur- 
chased for a few shillings. 

The Bengalese, at Ghazipore, do not, 
however, understand the art of distilling 
the otto, or atar, of roses in the same per- 
fection as the Persians. ‘The spurious 
compound which they endeavour to palm 
on the traveller is weak, and has a sickly, 
disagreeable odour foreign to the rose ; but 
the purchaser is often deceived by a little 
of the true atar being rubbed about the 
stopper and neck of the bottle. The prices 
demanded for this miserable imitation are 
exorbitant; ‘‘the explanation of which,” 
says Martin, “I received from one of the 
venders: he assured me that long experi- 
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| ence had taught him that it was part of the 


character of the English to despise every- 
thing cheap, and to consider anything 
choice and excellent that was extravagantly 
priced.” 

And now, in conclusion: ‘* Can there 
be,’’ says Macculloch, justly and eloquently, 
‘‘can there be that man who shall take 
even arose into his hand, and not wonder 
as well as admire, not love as well as won- 
der, and not love the giver as the gift? 
Beauty of form, beauty of colour; variety, 
through nature and through art; odours 
never wearying, gentle as sweet, and various 
as delicate; profusion of produce; a con- 
stitution through which it occupies all the 
year, and every climate on the globe. Such 
is the queen of flowers, the ever-admired 
and beloved, of the untutored as of the 
civilized, in all ages and throughout all the 
world. Even on this little flower has the 
finger of God written, in language that 
cannot be mistaken; ‘ In this, too, have I 
cared for you, as for my children; even in 
this have I intended your happiness, as for 
that I have wrought in a thousand ways. 
Will you not acknowledge it? Will you 
not, at least, learn to enjoy my blessings, 
that you may take the first step to the 
gratitude which is my due?” 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


[ORIGINAL AND SELECTED.] 


MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 


The annual migration of birds appears to be 
much more gencral in North America than in 
Europe, owing, no doubt, to the greater severity 
of the winters there, which would render it im- 
possible for the soft-billed birds to find food. 
Even in our own country, some of those which 
do not migrate are, in severe winters, exposed 
to great privations. At first view, it appears 
not a little singular that, among birds differing 
very little in habit, some should remain with 
us and others should migrate; but a slight 
knowledge of natural history will lead to a so- 
lution of the singularity. Soft-billed birds, 


; deavours to pick up a scanty meal of the smmll 
winter gnats which occasionally play about 
running water in fine weather. The winter 
supply, however, of live insects would be far 
from sufficient for the numerous soft-billed 
birds which haunt our woods and hedges in 
summer, and therefore it has been so ordained, 
that the nightingale, the whitethroat, and 
many others, should migrate during the winter 
to a warmer climate, where they can be in 
little danger of perishing by famine. The 
swallows, fly-catchers, and other birds which 
capture insects on the wing, would obviousiy 
be starved to death at the very commencement 


like the robin, depend upon caterpillars and | Of the cold weather. 


worms for their principal food, and, as many | 


species of caterpillars live through the winter, 
such birds are able to procure food. In open 
weather, also, carth-worms occasionally make 
their appearance, as well as small slugs. The 
redbreast, accordingly, and more particularly 
the wren, may be seen prying, with a keen eye, 
into the roots of trees and shrubs for the cater- 
pillars that lurk there; while the wagtail en- 
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WEATHER PROGNOSTICATIONS. 


Are you weather-wise? is a question often 
anxiously asked when all the appointments and 
arrangements for the out-door happiness of a 

, large party have been made, and every desir- 
! able object anticipated or secured, except the 
| vertainty of fine weather, or eyen a continuation 
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of it, if it already exist. The tone of the an- 
swers to this important query is, in general, 
expressive of hope of what it might, rather than 
of confidence as to what it will, be. The same 
desire of information and the same uncertainty 
prevail in the deliberations upon the more 
important and extensive operations of man 
wherever the action of the atmospheric agents 
may assist or interfere; so that the cunning 
cheat, who could make a parade of abstruse 
learning sufficient to mystify the uninformed, 
has, for centuries, found the sale of predictions 
as to the state of the weather an abundant 
source of profit. Quackery, to use the lan- 
guage of a learned writer, has too long abused 
the public credulity upon this subject ; for it 
must be acknowledged that these phenomena 
are connected with a train of agencies whose 
very existence we can never appreciate, and 
whose powers are beyond our means of calcula- 
tion ; still, by the light which has been thrown 
upon the operations of this part of nature, we 
can safely take some steps towards an acquaint- 
ance with those atmospheric changes which 
directly or indirectly affect all vegetable and 
animal life. Provided with this knowledge, 
we may often be able to anticipate them, and 
timely prepare either to avert or diminish their 
injurious influence, or take the greatest advan- 
tage of opportunities which may be propitious 
to the increase of the subsistence, wealth, and 
happiness of the community. 


THE WINDOW-TAX. 


A learned foreigner has made the following 
observation on the subject of light :—‘“ There is 
no country in Europe more heavily burdened 
with taxes than England. The very light 
which falls through the windows, and which, 
in London, during the winter, is mixed with 
no small portion of darkness, must be paid 
for.’ By the heavy duties which have been 
laid on windows in this country, modern archi- 
tecture is deformed ; for few now can afford te 
study the *eauty of appearance, but only the 
saving of expense. 


PLANTS. 


The manner of propagating and cultivating 
plants was known to the ancients; but the 
analogy which exists between animals and 
vegetables escaped their observation : that was 
left to the sagacity and industry of the great 
naturalist, Linnezus. He was the first who re- 
duced the sexual characteristics of plants into 
a system, and arranged them into clagses in 
such a clear manner, and on such regular fixed 
principles, that it is in the power of every per- 
son, of moderate capacity and education, to 
acquire, in a short period, a competent know- 
ledge of the science of botany, and to convince 
himself of the similarity that exists between 
the animal and the vegetable economy of nature. 
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Plants are no less extraordinary in their 
nature than in their structure and properties. 
Some plants show a sort of anjmal life, as the 
sensitive plant, which, in these climates, if 
kept in an artificial heat, when exposed to the 
cold air, or touched with the hand, or any other 
substance, it contracts its leaves, or falls down 
for a time, as if withered. Several plants open 
their flowers in the morning and shut them at 
nicht; others open them at night and shut them 

'in the morning. Some plants flower only once 
/in many years, and then perish ; whilst others 
resist the all-powerful hand of time for some 
| hundreds of years. Climbing plants, also, are 
| equally astonishing in the mode by which they 
ascend their props, some turning to the east- 
ward round the pole, while others as regularly 
turn to the westward. Parasitic plants, such 
as the misletoe, derive their subsistence from 
| the bark or leaves of other vegetables or trees. 
To finish this specimen of inexplicable variety 
in the nature of vegetables, we may add that 
' the same portion of soil often produces plants 
affording nutritious aliment, medicine, and 
poison to man ; their roots are even intermixed, 
without their nature being in the least affected 
by their proximity ; and, also, that some plants 
are possessed of all these opposite qualities. 


AMELIORATING EFFECTS OF CULTIVATION, 


There is scarcely a vegetable which we at 
present employ that can be found growing 
naturally. Buffon states that our wheat is a 
factitious production, raised to its present con- 
dition by the art of agriculture. Rice, rye, 
barley, or even oats, are not to be found wild, 
that is to say, growing naturally in any part 
of the earth ; but have been altered, by the in- 
dustry of mankind, from plants not now re- 
sembling them in such a degree as to enable 
us to recognise their relations. The acrid and 
disagreeable optwm gravelens has been trans- 
formed into delicious celery ; and the colewort, 
a plant of scanty leaves not weighing alto- 
gether half an ounce, has been improved into 
cabbage, whose leaves alone bear many pounds, 
or into a cauliflowerof considerable dimensions, 
being only the embryo of a few buds which, in 
their natural state, would not have weighed as 
many grains. The potato, again, whose intro- 
duction has added millions to our population, 
derives its origin from a small and bitter root 
which grows wild in Chili and Monte Video. 
If any of my readers should be sceptical upon 
the subject of such metamorphoses, let them 
visit the fairy bower of horticulture, and they 
will perceive that her magic wand has not only 
converted the tough coriaceous covering of the 
almond into the soft and melting flesh of the 
peach, but that by her spells the sour sloe has 
ripened into the delicious plum, and the austere 
crab of owr woods into the golden pippin; that 
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this again has been made to sport in almost 
endless variety, emulating in beauty of form 
and colour, in exuberance of fertility and rich- 
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ness of flavour, the productions of warmer 
regions and more propitious climates.—Dr. 
Paris on Diet. 


AN EVENING WITH CHAUCER. 


By J. A. Lancrorb, Chairmaker, Birmingham. 


TileRE is perhaps no namie in the history 
of English literature upon which we pause 
with more veneration than that of Chaucer. 
All things have conspired to place him on 
the highest pillar of the temple of fame. 
The age in which he shone ‘a solitary 
star;’’ the perennial freshness of his works; 
his just discrimination of character; his 
stern Saxon nature; and genuine English 
humour; have, all united, formed a_ pass- 
port which the world has willingly acknow- 
ledged to have received its inscription 
and superscription from ‘‘head quarters.” 
Our succeeding poets have, also, as was 
their duty, done honourable worship at his 
shrine. Nor shall we be wrong in stating, 
that all have drawn some oil from his 
exhaustless cruise. Names unnumbered 
have been lavished on this ‘* Father of Eng- 
lish Poesie.’? He has been received as our 
_ “Daye Starre.” Spenser calls him “the 
well of English undefiled.” Dryden has 
_done homage to his genius, by translating 
into the language of his day some of 
Chaucer’s tales. Pope followed in the same 
wake. In our own day, Wordsworth has 
added his name to the long list of Chaucer’s 
worshippers, by ‘modernizing’ certainly 
not the best of his inimitable tales. Yet, 
notwithstanding the constant repetition of 
his name, and the general acceptance of his 
high position in the list of God’s appointed 
nobility, it is a question of doubt whether 
the reading portion of the working classes 
are much acquainted with his poetry. Many 
reasons might be given for this: but perhaps 
‘the greatest is the apparently repelling na- 
ture of the language in which his poems are 
written. This, however, should cease to 
deter any who feel a desire—and what 
Englishman should not ?—to become ac- 
quainted with these glorious works. A 
little care and attention will soon master 
all these obsolete words and phrases; and 
then what a rich prize awaits the astonished 
reader! what rich fruit for his gathering is 
there! The dragon which guards this Hes- 
perides may be easily overcome; and the 
golden apples hang thickly on every tree in 
this prolific garden. If we at all succeed in 
awaking the minds ef the working men to 


the beauties of this author, we shall not have 
employed our time in vain. 

London, which has given birth toso many 
of our great men, also claims the honour of 
being the native place of Chaucer. 1328 is 
the year generally adopted by the autho- 
rities on this subject, as the year of his 
birth. He came of an honourable family, 
as is evidenced by the education they were 
able to give the young poet. Whether 
they were noble or not is now of little mo- 
ment; fcr their son has sufficiently en- 
nobled them, and has given to himself a 
name which no griffin or other escutcheoned 
monster could have conferred. He was 
educated at Cambridge and Oxford, at the 
latter of which universities the “ moral 
Gower” andthe “philosophical Stroude,”’ as 
he himself designates them, were his intimate 
friends. As was usual in that age, he 
finished his course of study at Paris. He 
took an active part in all the “great ques- 
tions’ of his day; was employed in several 
embassies of great importance; was ho- 
noured by the king and many of the great 
nobles of the age with their friendship and 
esteem; and, after a laborious and active 
life, died on the 21st of October, 1400, at 
the advanced and ripe age of seventy-two. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey ; and 
many pilgrims have, with some devotion 
and reverend piety, bowed there at his tomb. 
It may not be out of place to add here, that 
in religion Chaucer was a Lollard—that is, 
ncn he of that noble reformer, Wick- 
iffe. 

In 1346 Chaucer produced the “‘ Court of 
Love.” This work marks an epoch in the 
history of English poetry. Nowhere in 
Europe out of Italy, then the theatre of the 
glory of Dante and Petrarch, had a poem of 
such great promise appeared. Here was 
hope that England was about to have a 
great poet of her own. Nor was the hope 
disappointed. About ten years after his 
fine work of ‘‘' Troilus and Cressida’’ fol- 
lowed. This is a truly magnificent poem. 
Rich in what it accomplished, and what it 
prophesied. There the world first knew that 
a nobler work was contemplated. Our poet 
had tried his wing, and found it strong 
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enough fora higher flight. The world has 
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but seldom such payment of such promises. 


23 
of God; one who loved man because he 
loved his Maker. Fully does it prepare us 


‘The Canterbury Tales” were a rare ful- | for the after filling-up :— 


filment of Chaucer’s highest hopes, and a 
‘people’s highest expectation. ‘This was in- 
deed a rich legacy to leave the world, and 


_ for once the world has known how to value 


it. Its power both in subjective and ob- 
jective poetry is very great. Its love of 
nature, of man, and of God, are deeply 
characteristic of the generous and genial 
mind of its author. Howit has immortalized 


ahem 
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shat famous old “Tabard,” as but few | 


inns have ever been, or haye ever deserved 


_ to be, in this world. 


Chaucer was fortunate in the early period 
of our history in which he lived. ‘The 
was unformed — its 
strength and variety of expression unknown, 
There was no standard of excellence; the 
falling short of which was death to a 
writer’s fame. There were no critics to lay 
down laws and rules for an author’s guid- 


_ ance—to tell him how far he should go, and 


| day. 


no farther. What is now understood by 
“poetic diction,’ had no existence in his 
All the advantages which are pos- 
sessed by the early poets of all countries 
were his. He had a fair and open field for 
his spirit to revel in and exhaust of its 
sweets. There were no names, either ante- 
‘cedent or contemporary, to whom he could 
be invidiously compared. He was alone in 
his glory: king of the beautiful realms of 
the Hnglish muse, Seldom have they been 


yoverned by a more right-divine monarch ! 
o 


The poetry of Chaucer is rich in descrip- 
tive and dramatic power; or, as the meta- 


physician would express it, he has great 


objectivity and subjectivity. His greatest 
work, the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales,’ contains 
abundant evidence of this union of gifts. 
Few have more clearly defined characters 
than he has done in the description of the 
famous pilgrims. A simple couplet, oftena 
line, stamps the man or woman indelibly 
on the reader’smemory. Take the descrip- 
tion of the two opposite kinds of priests, 
so prevalent inevery age. Of one he says— 
** Full sweetly heard he confession, 
And pleasant was his absolution.” 
How clearly do we see the jolly, rubicund 
monk, who loved his glass and his belly 
more than the labour of instructing and 
saving souls! The light-hearted, carcless, 
jovial friar, who made short work of con- 
fession, preaching, or any other occupation 
‘that kept him from his pleasure. Take the 
opposite picture :— 
** Sounding in moral virtue was his speech, 
And gladly would he learn, and gladly teach.” 

Here we have a picture of the true shep- 
aerd, the careful husbandman ; the thought- 
‘ul, the anxious, and the earnest minister 
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** He never set his benefice to hire, 

Leaving his flock acombered in the mire, 

And ran to London, lugging at St. Paul's, 

To seek himself a chantery of souls, 

Or with a brotherhood be so enrolled ; 

But dwelt at home, and guarded well his fold, 

So that it should not by the wolf miscarry : 

He was a shepherd and no mercenary.” 
We could multiply examples of a similar 
kind, were it necessary, and did our space 
allow. 


A fine portrait-gallery might be painted 
from Chaucer. Take that of Emily from 
the “‘ Knight’s Tale,’’ as an example :— 
“Thus passcth year by year, and day by day, 

Till it fell ones ina morrow of May, 

That Emily, that fairer was so seen, 

Than is the lily, upon his stalke green, 

And fresher than the May with floweres new, 

ae with the rosé-colour strove her hue, 

n ’ot which was the fiver of the two) ; 
Eire it was day, as she was wont.to do, 
She was arisen, and all ready dight, 

For May will have no sluggardy a-night ; 
cs = * 

Her yellow hair was braided in a tress, 

Behind her back a yardé long I guess. 

And in the garden at the sun uprist. 

She walketh up and down where as her list. 

She gathereth flowers, partly white and red, 

To make a subtle garland for her head ; 

And as an angel heavenly she sung.” 

What freshness—what reality there is in 
such a delineation! Prose would but dis- 
figure it were we to dilate upon its beauty. 
Here is another passage ‘ beautiful ex- 
ceedingly :’’— 

“The busy lark, the messenger of day, 

Saluteth in her song the morrow grey: 

And fiery Phebus riseth up so bright, 

That all the Orient laugheth at the sight ; 

And with his streames drieth in the greres, 

The silver droppes hanging on the leaves.” 
The last three lines are exquisite. But we 
could fill a volume were we to please our 
will without regard to space. 

In few things, perhaps, is the true poet 
more to be discerned than in his represcn- 
tation of scenes of grief and woe, There is 
such room for the display of feeling, that, 
unless the writer be a true child of nature, 
he is apt to become extravagant. Instead 
of real sorrow, we have spasmodic ejacula- 
tion, and wild hysteric utterances, which 
only produce disgust where the poet desired 
to enlist our sympathies, and awaken our 
pity. In Chaucer there is nothing of 
this. His pictures of sorrow go direct to 
the heart. [He uses the language of nature, 
and is, therefore, true to humanity. There 
is no extravagance in the use of epithets, no 
hyperbole in his images. It is the heart 
speaking to the heart. Horace says the 
actor must weep tomake ts weep. So with 
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the poet. We find this power strong He is not gentle, be he duke or carl, 
in Chaucer. Never has a more truly pa- For villain’s sinful deedés make a churl.” 
thetic narrative been told than the **C erk’s Again :-— 
Tale.” Yet here all is quiet, unobtrusive “He is gentle that doth gentle deeds.” 
sorrow. The woes of Griselda are borne by r pict ; 
the reader. We heartily sympathize with | What a fine moral is in this prayer :— 
her many sufferings ; become participators “ Yet may the highé God (and so hope 1) 
in her sorrows. Like Macduff’s *“‘ He has Granten me grace to liven virtnously; 
no children,” her words touch the inmost Then am I gentle when that 1 begin’ 
chords of feeling, and we weep with the Po liven virtuously and waiven sin. 
heroine in her affliction, and rejoice in her 
triumph. This is a true test of genius, and 
Chaucer will stand trying thereby. We 
will not mar the beautiful ‘‘ Clerk’s Tale ”’ 
by extracts, but content ourselves with giv- 
ing a passage from the “‘ Knight’s Tale ”’ in 
illustration of what we have said. Palamon 
and Arcite have engaged in deadly combat 
for the hand of Emily. Arcite is worsted, 
and, on the point of death, sends for Emily 
and Palamon. Here is part of his dying 
speech to the assembled pair:— 
** Nought may the woful spirit in my heart 

Declare one point of all my sorrow’s smart, 

To you, my lady, that I lové most; 

3ut I bequeath the service of my ghost* 

‘To you above every creature, 

Since that my life ne may no longer ’dure, 

Alas, the woe! alas, the painés strong, 

That I for you have suffered, and so long! 

Alas, the death ! alas, mine Emily ! 

Alas, departing of our company ! 

Alas, mine heartés queen! alas, my wife! 

Mine heartés body, ender of my life! 

What is the world ? what asketh men to have? 

Now with his love, now in his coldé grave, 

Alone-—withouten company ! 

Farewell my sweet—farewell mine Emily ! 

And softé take me in your armés away 

For love of God—.” | 
He then recommends her to become the There are descriptions in his “‘ House of 
wife of .his once friend, but now victorious | Fame’’ of a most beautiful kind, but we 
rival, Palamon— must not be tempted. We have quoted 

«That serveth you, and will do all his life.” more than we otherwise should have done, 


Sore chiciha at eben ey who could | 02 account of the dearness of his works. 
EME ert Neoce emlve ar tery area We trust the time will come when the 
read such a death-scene unmoved! 

| 

| 


The man who is the prey of his passions, 
and leads a vicious life :— 


* He is not gentle, though he virté seem, 
All wear he mitre, crown, or diademe.” 


Poverty, ‘‘honest poverty,” is noble or 


gentle in his sight. Man is sacred to him. 
He saw the deep meaning of the Apostle’s 
words, ‘‘man is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost,’’ and he reverences him for his man- 
hood. His noble nature is everywhere 
manifest throughout his works. ‘Though 
mingling much with the society of courts, 
he was uncontaminated thereby. His mind 
looked beneath the vestments and trappings 
of royalty, and saw that the royalist thing 
on this earth is an “upright man.” Is any 
onesatisfied with his condition in life, then— 


**T hold him rich, all had he not a shirt.” 


* But he that nought hath, ne coveteth to have, 
Is rich, although ye hold him but a knave.”* 


There is truth, and therefore wisdom, in 
the next extract :— 


** Povert’ full often, when a man is low, 
Maketh his god, and eke himself to know; 
Povert’ a spectacle is, as thinketh me, 
Through which he may his very friendés see,” 


Pea olieiatia Re h ’ number of his readers will make it profitable 

ike glorious Robert Burns, Chaucer saw| +, publish a cheap edition of them. If 

beneath the exterior of life into the soul of | ¥4, present paper in any wise help te 

things. With him hasten the event, we shall not have writtee 

“ Rank is but the guinea’s stamp, in vain. We cannot conclude better tha> 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” by giving the stanzas which he wrote upon 

his death-bed. They are worthy their au- 
thor, and worthy the occasion :— 


“« Fly from the mess, and dwell with soothfastness, 
Suffice unto thy good, though it be small, 
For hoard hath hate, and climbing sickleness ; 
Praise hath envy, and weal is blent over all; 
Savour no more than thee behové shall; 
Rede well thyself that other folk canst rede, 


Wealth without honour was but glittering 
tinsel. Rank without true nobility was, 
indeed, but the ‘‘guinea’s stamp.” It is 
refreshing to read in poems, written five 
hundred years ago, such passages as the 
following :— 

** For God it wot, men may full often find 


A lordés son do shame and villainy. SaaS er 

Arid re tha eel nave Grates of hie ne And truth thee shall deliver, itis no drede. 
For he was boren of a gentle house, ‘¢ Paine thee not each crookéd to redress, 
And had his elders noble and virtuous, In trust of her that turneth as a ball, 

And w’ill himselven do no deedés, Great rest standeth in little business} 

Ne follow his gentle ancestry that dead is. Beware also ta spury against 3 nall,+ 
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Strive not as dothe a crocké with a wall; Here is no home, here is but wilderness ; 
Doomé thyself that doomest others dede, For the pilgrim, for the beast out of thy stall; 
And truth thee shall deliver, it is no drede, Look up on high, and thanke God of all, 
** That thee is sent, receive in buxomness, Waive thy lusts, and let thy ghost thee lead 
' ‘The wrestling of this world asketh a fall; And truth thee shall deliver, it is no drede. 


THE JUVENILE CABINET. 


APOTHECARIES. prepared, and keep them a year or two for 

The word ‘“apothecary’’ formerly signi-| sale in a public shop.” These shops were 
fied any kind of store, magazine, or ware- | opened only in certain places; and at first 
house; and the proprietors of such places | they were fitted up at the public expense, 
were termed ‘‘apothecaries.” ‘‘It would| and each had a large garden where 
be a great mistake,” observes Beckman, “‘if| the apothecary was expected to rear all 
in the writings of the thirteenth and four- | British medicinal plants. ‘‘ The prepara- 
teenth centuries, where these expressions | tion of drugs was becoming always more 
occur, we should understand under the latter | difficult and expensive, After the invention 
term, ‘apothecaries,’ such as ours are at|of distillation, sublimation, and other 
present. At these periods, persons were | chemical processes, laboratories, furnaces, 
often called apothecaries who at court, and | and costly apparatus were to be constructed ; 
in the houses of great people, prepared for | and it was thought proper that men who 
the table various preserves, particularly | had regularly studied chemistry should 
fruit incrusted with sugar, and who on that | alone follow pharmacy, and that they should 
account may be considered as confectioners.”’ | be indemnified for their expenses by an ex- 
At the time when this description of people | clusive trade. It would appear that no 
was known as apothecaries, physicians pre- | suspicions were entertained that apotheca- 
pared all their own prescriptions, purchasing | ries could amass riches by their employ- 
the herbs from which they were compounded ; ment so soon and so easily as they do at 
from the apothecaries, who had procured | present; for they were allowed many other 
many of them from remote countries, After | advantages, and particularly that of dealing 
a time, however, these herb-dealers began;in sweetmeats and confectionary, which 
to encroach on the business of their patrons, | were then very expensive delicacies. In 
having, by study and vigilance, aequired a | many places they were obliged on eertain 
knowledge of the healing virtue of many of | festivals to give presents of such dainties to 
their commodities; but at what time the|the magistrates, by way of acknowledg- 
preparation of medicine was entirely re- | ment; and in this custom has probably 
signed into their hands, or when they ac- | arisen the modern one of sending New- 
quired, by a suitable course of study, the | year’s gifts of marchepanes, and other 
right to an exclusive practice in that busi- | things of the like description.”’ 
ness, is not known. ‘‘It is probable that| The first mention made of an English 
physicians gradually became accustomed to | apothecary occurs in the reign of Edward 
employ such assistance for the sake of their | the Third, who, it is said, bestowed, in the 
own convenience, when they found in the | year 1345, a pension of sixpence a day on 
neighbourhood a druggist in whose skill | Coursus.de Gangeland, an apothecary in 
they could confide, and whose interest they | London, for taking care of, and attending, 
wished to promote by resigning that occu- | his majesty during his illness in Scotland. 
pation in his favour.” | About the same time that they were 

The first apothecaries, who were by law | established in England, or somewhat later, 
acknowledged as compounders of medicine, | they were also established in France and 
lived at Naples; and the well-known edict | Germany, and of the regulations connected 
of Frederick the Second, granting them] with them in many of the duchies and 
many privileges and perquisites, was the | principalities of the latter kingdom there 
foundation of the position which those of | are some curious records. We shall tran- 
our own day occupy. By that edict it was | scribe one from Beckman :— 
required “that the confectionarii should| ‘‘In Halle there was no apothecary’s 
take an oath to keep by them fresh and suf- | shop till the year 1493. Before that period 
ficient drugs, and to make up medicines | medicines were sold only by grocers and 
exactly according to the prescriptions of| barbere, In the above year, however, the 
the physicians; and # pyice was fixed 6t| council, with the approbation of the arch. 
which they might vend the medicines ao! bishop, permitied one Simon Puster to 
ey 4 AG $< fy tf } : eat : # tg are ee ry £4 
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stated in the patent, that the citizens might 
be supplied with confections, cooling liquors, 
and such like common things, at a cheap 
rate; and that in cases of sickness they 
might be able to procure readily fresh and 
well-prepared medicines. Puster was ex- 
empted from all taxes for teri years, but was 
obliged to furnish two eollations in the time 
of the yearly festivals of eight pounds cf 
good sugar confections, fit and proper to be 
used at such entertainments.” 

At the Byzantine court.the keeper of the 
wardrobe had the care, in the sixteenth 
century, of the portable apothecary’s shop 
whenever the emperor took the field. ‘It 
was called ‘ pandectae,’ and contained anti- 
dotes, oils, plasters, salves, and herbs proper 
for curing men and cattle.”” What a step 
have not apothecaries made! How greatly 
they are advanced in the seale of society ! 
and deservedly, for they owe it to their own 
earnest and honest endeavours after know- 


ledge. 


A 8ON’S AFFECTION. 


“* My own kindly mammy, 
When once I’m a man, 
I'll build a wee house 

So cosie ; 


establish an apethecary’s shop, in order, as 
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And oh! J’ll be kind, 
And be good to you then, 
| For fondling me now in 
Your bosie. 
Dry up your salt tears 
That so thickly now fall— 
What.for are ye weeping 
So sairly ? 
Though my daddie lies deep 
In the sea, far awa’, 
Has he not left you me, 
His own Charlie?” 
Oh! bless you, my darling! 
Once more I’m myself; 
Thy sweet rosy lips 
They reprove me. 
How sinful it is 
On our sorrows to dwell, 
When thy Dad smiles in thee 
Still to love me. 


I will live on to love you, 
My bonnie wee man! 
Oh! yet we'll be happy 
And cosie ! 
And when heaven sees fitting 
To close my short span, 
Then I'll lay my old head on 
Your bosie.” 
A. RopGeEr. 
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DIGGINGS. 


“SMALL, BUT GOLDEN, GRAINS.” 


Art and science have no enemies but those 
who are ignorant. 

Better to be alone than in bad company. 

Make no friendship with an envious man. 

Malice seldom wants a mark to shoot at, 

Grace in women is the secret chain—the 
spell that binds for ever. 


Despatch is the soul of business, and method 


is the soul of despatch. 

Applause and preference are things of bar ter 

Be ever vigilant, but never suspicious. 

Liberality makes friends of enemies ; pride 
makes enemies of friends. 

Law should not be the rich man’s luxury, 
but the poor man’s remedy. 

Where avarice rules, humanity is absent. 

Wise distrust is the parent of security. 

To say httle, and perform much, is noble. 

The conquest of evil habits is a glorious 
triumph. 

Voluptuous pleasures bring tormenting pains. 

Avoid a slanderer as you would a scorpion. 

Conveniences have their inconyeniences, and 
comforts their crosses. 

Desire not that of another which thou thy- 
self wouldst deny. ; 


Money is the seryant of some men, and the 
master of many others. 

Learn by the vices of others how detestable 
your own are. 

Let your anger set with the sun, but not 
rise with it. 

Sudden trust brings sudden repentance. 

Truth never fears rigid examination. 

Revenge may gratify a malignant feeling, but 
it cannot repair an injury. 

Mean men admire wealth; great men, seek 


true glory. 
Generosity would act oftener if she was 
oftener trusted. 
He danceth well to whom fortune pipeth. 
Command your temper, lest it command you. 
Levity is the forced production of vice. 
Praise not the day till night comes. 
| . A woman and a cherry are painted for their 
' own harm. ; 
Great barkers are no biters. 
| A friend that you buy with presents will be 
| bought from you. 
| One good head is better than several hands, 
' Judgment is the child of observation. 
He who teaches often learns himself. 
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FAMILY RECEIPTS. 


HASHED MutTtTon,—Cut the parts most under- | ding. Adda little walnut or mushroom ketchup, 


- done into small thin slices, with but little fat. 


Prepare some gravy by boiling down the bones, 


and a few.slices of pickled onions or cucumbers, 
or any other pickle, When the liquor is quite 


gristle, and trimmings, and season with pepper, | hot put the cut meat into it, and let it remain till 


salt, and chopped, or thinly sliced, onion. Skim 
off the fat, strain the liquor, and put it back into 
tue saucepan, and thicken it with a little flour; 
give it a boil up, and then put the slices of meat 


- in; let these soak till thoroughly hot, but do not 


boil them. <A spoonful or two of ketchup, or of 
the liquor of any pickle, may be added, if pleasant. 


HasHep BeEF.—Cut the meat into slices, clear- | 


ing it from fat, burnt outsides, gristle,&e. Set it 
aside and boil down the bones, skin, gristle, and 
hard pieces of the meat. Season the liquor with 
salt, pepper, a little allspice, some onion, and a 
small bunch of parsley. Skim the fat from it, 
strain it, and set it on the fire again, and thicken 
with some flour rubbed smooth as for batter pud- 


it is hot through, bat do not boil it. 
toasted sippets. 


MIncep Brer.—Chop the beef up finely with a 
little suet, and warm it up in a small stewpan 
with a little broth or water, parsley and onions 
chopped fine, and a dittle vinegar. This will be 
done in a few minutes. Serve with toasted 
sippets. 


MINCED VEAL.—Prepare as directed in the 
last. With the bones, skin, gristle, &c., makea 
little liquor, which thicken slightly with flour, 
and season with salt, white pepper, a little nut- 
meg, and lemon-peel grated or finely chopped. 
Serve with sippets or mashed potatoes. 


Serve with 


WEEKLY CALENDAR. 


FROM 


July 7, Sixth Sunday after Trintly. 

July 7, In the almanacks this is named as the 
anniversary of Thomas é@ Becket. This celebrated 
Roman Catholic prelate was born in London, in 
1119. In 1158 he was appointed high chancellor 
and preceptor to Prince Henry, and a few years 
after Henry II. raised him to the primacy. In 1162 
he was consecrated archbishop, soen after which he 
fomented disputes between the crown and the 
mitre. Henry was offended; and, in an assembly 
of bishops, offered six articles against Papal en- 
eroachments. These Becket signed; but relaps- 
ing, was ordered to be tried as a traitor; upon 
which he fled into Flanders. After seven years’ 
exile he returned, and resumed his station; 
but. his extreme insolence rendered Henry go 
unhappy, that it is said he expressed a wish 
for somebody to rid him of Becket. This four 
gentlemen of his court undertook to do, and 
murdered the archbishop in Canterbury cathedral 
Décember 29, 1171. Two years after this, Becket 
was canonized, and Henry did penance, as a token 
of his regret for the murder. Every fifty years 
there was celebrated a jubilee to the honour of 
,ecket, which lasted fifteen days; plenary indul- 
gences Were granted to all who visited his tomb, 
and 100,000 pilgrims have been registered at a time 
in Canterbury. Offerings of inestimable value were 
presented at the shrine of Thomas 4 Becket. 


‘Henry VIIL, however, unshrined and unsainted 


him: the shrine was broken down and carried 
away ; the gold that was about it filling two chests, 


. which formed a load so heavy asto require eight 


strong men to carry them out of the church. 

July 7, 1415, John Huss, an eminent Bohemian 
divine, suffered martyrdom. Having adopted 
several of Wickliffe’s opinions, and declaiming 
ugainst the vices of the Popish clergy, he excited 
the most violent animosity of the Archbishop of 
Prague, and the clergy in general. Mandates 
were issued against him, which he vehemently 
opposed ; he was at length imprisoned, On the 
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13TH. 


6th of July, 1415, he was brought before the 
eouncil and condemned for heresy, and ordered 
tobe burnt. His execution followed the next day, 
with circumstances of great cruelty. 

July 7, 1816, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the 
poet, dramatist, orator, and statesman, died, in 
cireumstances of poverty, and with a constitution 
broken by dissipation. Asa public orator, he dis- 
played powers which were then unrivalled. Asa 
dramatic writer he attained a high pre-eminence, 
He jvas a favourite companion of the profligate 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George 1V. But 
neither his talents nor his connection with great 
men obtained for him the means of counteracting 
the effects of his prodigality. ‘‘ Blunted sensi- 
bility, renewed excesses, loss of caste in society, 
followed each other in melancholy succession, 
until solitude and darknegs closed the scene.” 

July 7, 1831, William Cobbett was tried for a 
seditious libel, the tendency of which, it was 
alleged, wasto excite the peasantry to the de- 
struction of property. After the jury had been 
impanneled from nine in the morning of that day 
till nine in the morning of the 8th, they were diz- 
charged by the judge, as there was no likelihood 
of their agreeing as to the verdict. 

July 8, 1823, died, aged 67, Sir Henry Raeburn, 
R.A., an eminent portrait painter. His style was 
free and bold, and his colouring rich, deep, and har- 
monious. On the visit of George IY. to Scotland, 
1822, Raeburn was knighted, and shortly after re- 
ceived the appointment of Portrait Painter to the 
King, for Scotland, an honour he did not long enjoy. 

July 8, 1837, William IV. was buried at Wind- 
sor with the usual ceremonies. The shops in the 
principal streets of London were closed. 

July 9, 1442, Christopher Columbus, the disco< 
verer of America, was born. For an account of 
this enterprising traveller see THE WoRKING MAN’S 
FRIEND, Vol. I., p. 241, 

July 10, 1849, accounts were received from the 
Cape of Good Hope, speaking of the continued ex- 
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citement of that colony on the subject of the intro- 
duction of British convicts from Bermuda. Anti: 
convict associations were forming all over the 
country, and resolutions were passed, condemning 
the conduct of the governor for not suspending 
“the degrading measure.’ The remonstrances 


became louder and louder, till the Government at 
We was Roubilliac’s firstapprentice. “Roubilliac, 
however, he was prevailed. upon to take young 
him. Some few weeks afterwards Roubilliac, 
quite accomplished, Roubilliac, surprised at the 
denominated July in honour of him. Amonyst 


! 
against the attempts to send convicts to the Cape 
home were induced to abandon their design, 

July 11, 1787, died Nicholas Read, sculptor, 
on settling in England, had determined never to 
take an apprentice on any terms. At length, 
Read into the house for the purpose of instructing 
working on a very fine bust, which he would not 
permit any one but himself to touch, Read was 
daring enough, in the absence of his master, to 
attempt to finish it, which he either nearly or 
talent displayed, took him apprentice, and they 
ecntinued inseparable friends. He afterwards 
succeeded to Roubilliac’s business; and there are 
more performances by Read in Westminster Ab- 
bey, than by any other artist. 

July 12, Caius Julius Cesar, a celebrated Ro- 
man commander, was born at Rome, B.c. 100, on 
the twelfth day of the month Quintilis, afterwards 
other of his numerous exploits, he twice inyaded | 
Britain, where, though he made no as 


conquests, yet he opened the way for future ad- 
venturers. While governor of Gaul he captured 
800 cities and tewns, subdued 300 nations, and 
sacrificed the lives of a million of men; enrichin 
himself and his followers, to an almost unlimite 
extent, with the plunder of the subjugated terri- 
tories. After this he obtained many other victo- 
ries, and one of them, in Asia Minor, with so 
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much ease, that in writing of it to a friend he 
used the words so often quoted, “I came—I saw 
—I1 conquered.”? While he was planning new 
schemes of conquest, a plot was formed to destroy 
him, and when attending a meeting of the Senate 
on the ides of March, B.c. 43, he was assassi- 
nated. It was wel! said of Cesar, by Lucan, that 
*“‘he thought nothing done while anything re- 
mained to be done;” that feeling led him to con- 
quer and destroy; but it is one whieh, rightly 
acted upon, will lead to true greatness, 

July 12, 1849, a fatal affray took place at Dolly’s 
‘Brae, near Castlewellan, in Ireland, between the 
Orangemen and the Catholics; several of the 
latter lost their lives, and some of their houses 
were wrecked and burnt. 

July 13, 1718, died, aged 74, William Penn. 
He was educated for the profession of the law, but 
in 1666, being at Cork, in Ireland, he was induced 
to adopt the principles of Quakerism. He after- 
wards preached against the Established Church, 
for which he was sent to the Tower, during his 
imprisonment in which, he wrote his celebrated 
work, ‘* No Cross no Crown.” Having obtained 
from Charles 11. a large tract of land in North 
America, he sailed thither in 1681, with a band of 
persecuted Quakers, when he. entered into a 
treaty: with the Indian natives, and founded the city 
of Philadelphia, and the settlement received from 
the proprietor the name of Pennsylvania. He 
abolished negro slavery in his dominions, and 
established for their goyernment an excellent code 
of laws. 

July 18, 1831, died, aged 85, James Northcote, 
R.A., 2 celebrated portrait and historical painter. 
He was a pupil of Sir Joshua Reynolds, but studied 
in Italy also for three years.. He became an 
academician in 1787, and for many years his works 
held a conspicuous situation in the annual exhi- 
bition at Somerset House. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


When we inform our correspondents that we 
have now on our tables not fewer than two hun- 
dred and fifty or three hundred Essays, papers, 
und letters, they Will not, we think, be greatly 
surprised, aud surely not offended, if they do not 
all receive prompt replies. For this reason, also, 
we are obliged to decline expressing a decisive 
opinion as to the merit or eligibility of papers sent 
to us for publication. Our difficulty is greatly 
increased by the very small, close, irregular band 
in which many of the articles are written. 

We lave at least thirty papers on the importance 
of knowledge, education, X&c., to the working | 
classes; am important subject, we admit, but one } 
which has already been well handled, and the 
truth of which is too obvious to need illustration | 
or argument, 

Our Rhyming corre:pondents are numerous ; we 
fear we can find room but for few of their pro- 
ductiogs. 

We cannot undertake to return articles not ad- 
missible, except in some very special cases. 

We must again request our correspondents to at- 
tach their real names, occupations, and residences, 


toevery paper they send us. Some of these, being 
written on small detached scraps, get mislaid, 
and we are ata loss to know hew to address our 
friends when it is desirable or necessary to do so. 
The mere notice—* Please to direct as before,” 
has sometimes cost us half an hour’s search. 

H. G.—Female emigrants recelve houseroom 
for a short period, aud suitable advice, on their 
arrival at Sydney. 

In consequence of the great increase in the 
number of our Correspondents, the serious en- 
croachments on our space which answers to the 
whole of them would occasion, and the fact that, 
with few exceptions, the inquiries refer to mat- 
ters of only personal or trivial interest, we have 
found it necessary to decide upon the discon- 
tinuance of our Notices to Correspondents. Such 
letters as require it will be replied to privately; 
and information on subjects of general importe 
ance and interest, sought by any of our readers, 
will be given in the body of the magazine, _ 
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THE LATE SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


Onx of the greatest statesmen of modern times has suddenly been removed from 
our midst—a man distinguished by transcendent talent and the highest respect- 
ability of personal character, and whose public career as a senator and a minister has 
been unusually protracted and brilliant. 

This event, and the melancholy circumstances attending it, have produced a most 
painful impression, not only in political circles, without distinction of parties, but 
among all classes of the people, with whom Sir Robert was for many reasons 
deservedly popular. No man has ever held a larger space in the public eye, none 
has shown more aptitude to embrace a comprehensive policy of public action, and it 
is not, perhaps, too much to say, that none has ever rendered to his country more 
signal and important services. Since his retirement from office in 1846, he has 
continued, by the exercise of his great parliamentary influence, to exert a consider- 
able, and, in most cases, a salutary control over the action of Government and the 
course of public affairs, and his loss is one which will be long and severely felt. 

From a public life so fruitful in incident, we have thrown together, though neces- 
sarily in extreme haste, the leading features of his career, The circumstances 
under which the following biographical sketch has been compiled will sufficiently 
account for all omissions and imperfections. 

The right honourable baronet was the eldest son of Sir Robert Peel, Bart., who 
amassed an immense fortune as a cotton manufacturer. The position of the elder 
Sir Robert Peel gave him influence, and his political abilities and personal probity 
rendered him an influential member of the House of Commons, in which assembly 
he represented Tamworth for eight-and-twenty years. He reached his 80th year, and 
lived to see his favourite son, in whom he had, at an early period, beheld the future 
statesman, holding the important office of Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. In the year 1773, in conjunction with Mr. Yates, he established a large 
cotton manufactory at Bury, in Lancashire. The establishment soon attained 
extraordinary prosperity. It is stated that by the year 1808 the firm had in their 
employment no fewer than 15,000 persons, and that their contribution to the excise 
in the shape of duty on printed goods amounted to no less than £40,000 a year. 
In 1787 Mr. Peel married the daughter of his partner, Mr. Yates, and the subject 
of our memoir was the eldest of a family of six sons and five daughters. Mr. Peel 
soon became a landowner on a large scale in the counties of Warwick, Lancaster, 
and Stafford; and in the year 1790 he was first returned to the House of Commons 
for Tamworth. 

The subject of this brief sketch. was born on the 5th of February, 1788, in a 
small cottage in the neighbourhood of Chamber Hall, near Bury, Lancashire, the 
then family mansion, which was at the time under repair. It is said that he 
received the foundation of his education under the personal superintendence of his 
father. He was then sent to Harrow, where he was a contemporary of Byron. 
After leaving Harrow, the young Mr. Peel was entered a gentleman commoner of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Here he soon distinguished himself, exciting the most 
favourable anticipations of his future career. As soon as he was of legal age (in 
1809), he was returned to Parliament as member for Cashel. Early in the following 
year he was selected to second the Address in reply to the Royal Speech, on the 
opening of Parliament. It is recorded that his first speech was decidedly a success- 
ful effort; and, considering that he was scarcely twenty-two years of age, it is 
remarkable that he should so soon have taken his position. Before the close of 
the same year he was appointed Under-Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. He very early displayed those administrative abilities which distinguished 
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him in every official position throughout his career; so that, on the 12th Septem- 
ber, 1812, he was appointed to the important post of Chief-Secretary for Ireland. 
He had previously been made a Privy Councillor, 

In the year 1817 an important change took place in Mr. Peel’s position. Mr. 
Abbott, the then Speaker of the House of Commons, being raised to the peerag2, a 
vacancy was created in the representation of the University of Oxford. The 
upright conduct of Mr. Peel, and the marked ability he had displayed, pointed hi nu 
out to this important constituency as a fit person to represent them in Parliament. 
He was elected; and he continued to sit for the University until the year 1828, 
when he resigned his seat, in consequence of the course which he adopted with 
respect to Roman Catholic Emancipation. In the same year he resigned his office 
of Chief-Secretary for Ireland, and assumed the position of an independent member 
of Parliament, frequently taking part in the debates which from time to time arose. 
On the meeting of Parliament in the year 1819, Mr. Peel proposed Mr, Manners 
Sutton for the speakership of the House of Commons, which had become vacant by 
the elevation, already mentioned, of Mr. Abbott to the peerage. 

We now approach a very important crisis in the life of the deceased statesman — 
one during which his conduct was much canvassed, and his motives were severely 
impugned on private as well as on public grounds. ‘The political death of Lord 
Liverpool, in 1827, having led to the nomination, by George IV., of Mr, Canning 
to the premiership, Mr. Peel, with the Duke of Wellington and several other of the 
chief members of the Government, resigned their offices. Mr. Canning, in accept- 
ing the commission imposed on him by the King, had no doubt calculated on a 
continuance of that support which had been given to the administration of Lord 
Liverpool. Events soon showed that he had miscalculated his own influence over 
his colleagues, as well as the state of their opinions. He had on the 10th of April 
received the King’s commands; on the 12th he was compelled to lay before his 
Sovereign the letters of resignation of no fewer than seven of the Ministers, Mr. 
Peel’s among the number. The simultaneous act of the seven Ministers was repre- 
sented by some as a conspiracy to coerce the Crown in the exercise of its preroga- 
tive; by others, as a personal conspiracy against Mr. Canning. Upon Mr. Peel, 
especially, the whole weight of aspersion fell, because it was supposed (or pre- 
tended) that he was actuated by a feeling of jealousy towards his brilliant colleague, 
The ostensible ground of the secession was an unwillingness on the part of the 
seceders to serve under a Premier who was so strongly committed to the removal 
of Roman Catholic disabilities. 

Mr. Peel seized the first occasion of the appearance of Mr. Canning in Parliament 
to rise and deliver an emphatic and elaborate explanation of the motives which had 
guided him in his public conduct. He denied that there had been any cabal, com- 
pact, or concert, on the part of the resigning Ministers, and affirmed that their 
reason had been the conscientious opposition they maintained to the concession of 
the Roman Catholic claims. The public, and the political parties into which the 
House was divided, entertained different opinions as to the real motives of his con- 
duct ; some believing that Mr. Peel acted from a sense of state necessity, or from 
political conscientiousness, while others attributed his secession to feelings of per- 
sonal rivalry. .The best defender of Mr. Peel was Mr. Canning himself; who, 
although he condemned the Duke of Wellington, Lord Eldon, Lords Westmoreland, 
Bathurst, and Melville, expressly exempted Mr. Peel from censure in the most un- 
ambiguous terms. 

We need not follow the course of these events through the brief administration 
of Mr, Canning, terminated by his death, or the still more brief government of 
Lord Goderich. When, in January, 1828, the Duke of Wellington was induced to 
accept the post of Prime Minister, Mr. Peel again took the office of Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. The formation of this ministry was quickly 
followed by the resignation, or dismissal, of Mr. Huskisson; with respect 
to which Mr. Peel expressed his approval of the conduct of the Duke, and 
repudiated the idea of any cabal against Mr. Huskisson. The popular mind, 
however, took a different view of the question, and looked at the removal of Mr. 
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Huskisson as a proof that the new Ministers were determined to get rid of their 
more liberal colleague. 

In the early part of the session of 1829 (on March 5), Mr. Peel rose in the House 
of Commons to propose a measure for the relief of the Roman Catholic Disabilities. 
It is quite unnecessary here to repeat the historical facts preceding this great 
change of opinion, by which the Ministers who had refused to co-operate with Mr. 
Canning because of his known favour to Roman Catholic freedom, now came for- 
ward themselves to carry it in the Legislature. It transpired that the Duke of 
Wellington and Mr. Peel, having come to the conclusion that emancipation must 
be conceded, found it impossible to persuade the King to give his assent; and 
indeed, up to within a month of their introducing the measure, they were not quite 
sure that they would have the authority of the Crown for so doing. Even so late 
as the very day before Mr. Peel proposed the measure in the House of Commons, 
the Duke of Wellington, Lord Lyndhurst, and himself were compelled to tender 
their resignations—to use Mr. Peel’s phrase, they ‘retired from Windsor out of 
office,’ before they could obtain the assent of the King, An immediate conse- 
quence of these proceedings was, that Mr. Peel was compelled to resign the repre- 
sentation of the University of Oxford. In order to test the sentiments of his 
constituents, he again offered himself; but he was opposed by Sir Robert Inglis 
with success. Driven from the representation of the University of Oxford, Mr. Peel 
was immediately returned for the close borough of Westbury, and he continued to 
discharge his functions as Home Secretary with that sagacity and administrative skill 
which had at first led to his appointment. 

In the year 1830, and while he was still Home Secretary, his father died, and he 
succeeded to the baronetcy. We had omitted to state that, ten years before, he 
had married the youngest daughter of General Sir John Floyd, Bart. 

We have now arrived at another great epoch in the life of the late Sir Robert 
Peel; and the nearcr we approach to events within the immediate memory of the 
public, the less neccessary it will be, eyen if the haste in which this memoir has 
been written wovld have allowed it, to go minutely into details. It is needless here 
to go into the history, of the Reform moyement, the postponement of the King’s 
visit to the city, and the defeat. of the Government on Sir Henry Parnell’s motion. 
It is sufficient to say that, on the 16th November, 1830, the Wellington Adminis- 
tration resigned, and Sir R. Peel ceased to be Secretary of State for the Home 
Department: Then commenced that opposition to the Reform movement which 
resulted in the carrying of the Reform Bill. 

Now commenced Sir R. Peel’s long campaign as the leader of the Conservative 
opposition to the Whigs. For the first two or three years it comprised resistance, 
first to the Reform measure itself, and then to the measures which the Whigs 
introduced ingthe exercise of the power it had conferred upon them. These 
struggles reunited the Tory party, and mutual animosities were softened if not 
wholly forgotten, It was during Sir Robert Peel’s absence in Italy, that the 
Melbourne administration was suddenly dismissed and the Duke of Wellington 
sent for. Sir Robert. Peel, by the Duke’s advice, was immediately summoned 
from Italy, and called upon to form an administration. He rallied around 
him some of his former colleagues, and formed an administration strong in 
talent, but still stronger in the principle upon which its action was avowedly based. 
A dissolution of Parliament gained for the Conservative party an accession of 
strength to the extent of nearly 100 members. Still, however, the phalanx created 
by the Reform movement, though broken, was not destroyed, and the Whig oppo- 
sition—between whom and the Radicals and the Irish Liberal members a union 
had grown up—found themselves still masters of a numerical majority. The 
question of party power was soon decided. Mr. Ward brought forward his motion 
with reference to the Irish Church Temporalities—the Whigs committed them- 
selves to the appropriation principle—and, issue having thus been joined, Sir 
Robert Peel, on a further defeat, resigned office in April, 1835. In the year 1836 
- he was elected Lord Rector of Glasgow University, in opposition to Sir John, now 
Lord, Campbell, . 
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As we approach nearer to the present time, our cursory review of the leading 
events of Sir Robert Peel’s career must necessarily become more brief, because 
those events must be fresh in the recollection of all. After the attempt of 1834-5, 
it was obvious that prudence dictated that the Conservatives should not a second 
time assume power without the certainty of being able to retain it, This it was, no 
doubt, that dictated Sir Robert Peel’s course when, in May, 1839, on the Whigs 
being left in a minority, he was called upun to form an administration. We allude 
to the condition which he stipulated for with respect to the ladies of the Queen’s 
bedchamber, which precluded his taking office. In his speech on Sir J. Y. Buller’s 
want-of-confidence motion in January, 1840, Sir Robert Peel propounded, with a 
confidence in the future, the principles which actuated him in waiting for the 
time when the Conservatives would be borne into power, A few months realised 
his anticipations ; and Sir R, Peel, towards the close of 1841, came into power at 
the head of a strong government. It was during this period of his public life that 
his character developed itself in its full proportions. The measure for the repeal of 
the Corn-laws was the culminating point of this series of ameliorative measures, 
The resistance commenced by Lord George Bentinck, and sustained by Mr. Disraeli. 
led to the dissolution of the ministry. It was sufficiently obvious that Sir Robert 
Peel himself felt that the time was come when he should once more resign his power. 
The Irish Coercion Bill afforded the opportunity—as he was then met by an adverse 
majority, composed of the regular Opposition, and the advocates of protection—he 
resigned. After that time Sir Robert Peel occupied the position of moderator in the 
House of Commons, lending to the Ministers a conscientious support, that they 
might carry out the new commercial policy. It is a very remarkable fact, that the 
only occasion on which he felt compelled to oppose the ministry—the late debate on 
Lord Palmerston’s policy—occurred the very night before the accident which caused 
his untimely end. This occurred on the evening of Saturday, the 29th ult.,-as 
Sir Robert was riding up Constitution-hill. His horse having taken alarm at 
some object, threw him over its head. Sir Robert was taken up insensible, and 
on examination it appeared that, in addition to other severe injuries, he had sus- 
tained a fracture of the collar-bone. At first hopes were entertained of his recovery, 
but these gradually subsided. After lingering in great agony he expired on Tues- 
day night, the 2nd inst., in the dining-room of his mansion, from which he had 
not been removed since he was carried home. Shortly before his death he 
partook of the Lord’s Supper, and bade affectionate farewell to his family, 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


‘‘ The English Puritan could as little become the slave of a priestcraft as of a despot. He was 
himself a judge of the orthodoxy of the elders: and, if he feared the invisible powers of the air, of 
darkness, and of hell, he feared nothing on earth. Puritanism constituted not the Christian clergy, 
but the Christian people, the interpreter of the divine will, The voice of the majority was the voice 
of God, and the issue of Puritanism was therefore popular sovereignty .”— BANCROFT. 


with him, and gather to it whatever of the 
old is worth gathering. In the meanwhile 
it has been enacted by the Parliament and 
him. His part is now to put it in effect the 
best he can.” 

After their adjournment at Westminster, 


CROMWELL’S NEW PARLIAMENT OF TWO 
HOUSES —1TS DISSOLUTION IN CONSE- 
QUENCE OF CONSPIRACY OLIVER’S SYM- 
PATHY WITH SUFFERING HUMANITY— 
HIS LOVE OF LIBERTY—HI1S FOREIGN 
CONQUESTS. 


A COMMONWEALTH with the new element 
of a House of Lords, is something untried. 
Yet it may work well. So thought Crom- 
well. ‘‘If the heavens ordain that Oliver 
continue and succeed as hitherto, undoubt- 
edly his new peerage may succeed along 


the Parliament—Lords as well as Com- 
mons—met on Wednesday, January 20th, 
1658. Cromwell opened it in a short cha- 
racteristic speech, in which he reminded 
them that after so much expense of blood 
and treasure, it became them to search and. 
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try what blessings God had in store for 
these nations; that their past conflict had 
been in maintaining their civil liberties as 
men, and their spiritual liberties as Chris- 
tians; that, after a war of ten years, God 
had given them peace; that there were 
men who would convert even Divine good- 
ness into wormwood, men of an episcopal 
spirit that knew not God nor how to appre- 
ciate his works; that, these apart, they yet 
hada godly ministry, able to search into 
the things of God ; that it became them, as 
a Parliament, to consider these things, as 
well as the peculiar position in which they 
themselves now stood, both to the church 
and nation. . He then eoncludes thus :— 
“T should be very glad to lay my bones 
with yours, and would have done it, with 
all heartiness and cheerfulness, in the 
meanest capacity I ever yet was in, to serve 
the Parliament. If God give you, as I 
trust he will, his strength—he hath given 
it you, for what have I been speaking of 
but what you have done: He hath given | 
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‘‘ The impression of the weight of those 
affairs and interests for which we are met 
together is such, that I could not with a 
good conscience, satisfy myself, if I did not 
remonstrate to you somewhat of my appre- 
hensions of the state of the affairs of these 
nations, together with the proposal of such 
remedy as may occur, to the dangers now 
imminent upon us, 

“IT conceive the well-being—yea, tne 
being, of these nations is now at stake. If 
God bless this meeting, our tranquillity and 
peace may be lengthened out to us; if 
otherwise, I shall offer it to your judgments 
and considerations, by the time I have done, 
whether there be, as to men, so much as a 
possibility of discharging that trust which 
is Incumbent upon us for the safety and 
preservation of these nations. When I 
have told you what oceurs to my thoughts, 
I shall leave it to such an operation on your 
hearts as it shall please God Almighty to 
work upon you.” 

He proceeds to remind them that they 


yeu strength to do what you have done. , could not be ignorant of those things which 
And if God should bless you in this work, | most nearly affected them—affairs abroad 
and make this meeting happy on this ac-; and their difficulties; affairs at home with 


count, you shall all be called the blessed of | 
the Lord. The generations to come will 
bless us. You shall be the ‘repairers of 
breaches, and the restorers of paths to 
dwellin.’ And if there be any higher work 
which mortals can attain unto in the world, 
a this, I acknowledge my ignorance 
of it. 

“ As I told you, I have some infirmities | 
upon me. I have not liberty to speak more 


their difficulties. He touches on the Pro- 
testant religion as a thing of vital interest 
to the nation, and shows how the house of 
Austria on both sides of Christendom was 
armed and prepared to destroy it, and how 
England might become the general object 
of all the fury and wrath of all the enemies 
of God and religion in the world. He tells 
them that if they were apt to ‘boast of being 
Englishmen, it became them to do like Eng- 


unto you, but I have desired an honourable | lishmen, and seek the real good of the na- 
person here by me to discourse, a little | tion. He impresses upon them that they 
more particularly, what may be more pro-' were nowat peace, and that whosoever should 


per for this occasion and this meeting.” 

The Lord-keeper Fiennes then rose and 
addressed the House at great length, in a 
speech full of manly thought and rich in 
gorgeous style. Business then proceeded: 
Unhappily the feeling between the Lords 
and the Commons was anything but cordial 
or friendly. The Lower House looked to 
the Upper with suspicion and jealousy ; and 
the peers were far from being united among 
themselves. Cromwell was under the pain- 
_ ful necessity of summoning both Houses 
into his presence, and of exhorting them 
to unity, and to the observance of their 
own rules in the new instrument of Go- 
vernment. This had but little effect. The 
two bodies cannot co-exist. One or the 
other must cease to be, or both must fall 
together. Fifteen short days the Parlia- 
ment sat, and it was dissolved! 

The Speaker receives a letter from his 
Highness, summoning both Houses to meet 
him at Whitehall. Being assembled, Crom- 
well thus addresses them :— 


! break it, God would root that man out of the 
land. He then alludes to the religious dis- 
sensions which were rending all parties—to 
the plots and plans of the Cavaliers and their 
participants; to the fidelity of the army ; to 
the impossibility of the people of England 
ever coming to the enjoyment of true liberty 
if another civil war should ensue; to the 
dangers which beset the country; to the 
wretched condition of Ireland; to the po- 
verty and ruin of Scotland—and then prays 
God to affect their hearts with a due sense 
of these things. His conclusion is grand. 
‘While I live, and am able, I shall be 
ready to stand and fall with you, in this 
seemingly promising union which God hath 
wrought among you, which I hope neither 
the pride nor envy of men shall be able to 
make void. I have taken my oath to govern 
according to the laws that are now made; 
and I trust I shall fully answer it. And 
know, I sought not this place. I speak it 
before God, angels, and men—I DID NOT. 
You sought me for it; you brought me to 
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it; and I took my oath to be faithful to the | 
interest of these nations—to be faithful to | 
the Government. All those things were | 
implied, in my eye, in the oath ‘to be faith- | 
ful to this Government’ upon which we | 
have now met. And I trust, by the grace 
of God, as I have taken my oath to 
serve this Commonwealth, on such an 
account, I shall—I must—see it done, 
according to the articles of Government. 
That every just interest_may be preserved ; 
that a godly ministry may be upheld, and 
not affronted by seducing and seduced spi- 
rits; that all men may be preserved in their 
just rights, whether civil or spiritual. Upon 
this account did I take oath, and swear to 
this Government. Andso having declared 
my heart and mind to you in this, I have 
nothing more to say, but to pray God Al- 
mighty bless you. 

The Protector, from some intelligence 
which had reached him, dreading a combi- 
nation between the Parliament and the dis- 
affected portion of the army, resolved to allow 
no time for forming!a conspiracy, by imme- 
diately dissolving the Parliament. When 
urged by Fleetwood, and others of his friends, 
not to precipitate himself into this rash mea- 
sure, he put his hand upon his breast, and 
swore by the living God that they should not 
sit a single hour longer. He waited not for 
his own carriage, but taking the first that was 
at hand, with a few attendant guards, he 
hastened to the Upper House, sent the Usher 
of the Black Rod to the Commons to re- 
quire their attendance. The Speaker and 
certain of the members. proceeded thither. 
Cromwell’s speech was not very flattering :— 

‘That which I told you in the banqueting- 
house, ten days ago, was true; that there 
are preparations of force to invade us. God 
is my witness, it hath been confirmed to me 
since, not a day ago, that the King of Scots 
hath an army at the water’s side, ready to 
beshipped for England. I have it from those ! 
who have been eye-witnesses of it. And! 
while it is doing, there are endeavours from | 
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advice, as that which might prove the settle- 
ment of the nation. And if this be the end 
of your sitting, and this be your carriage, I 
think it high time that an end be put to your 
sitting. And I do dissolve this Parliament. 
And let God be judge between you and me!”’ 

This dissolution was a painful necessity. 
‘‘ Tf their session had continued but two or 
three days longer, all had been in blood, 
both in city and country, upon Charles 
Stuart’s account.” Soimminent and imme- 
diate was the danger, that Cromwell himself 
took the inspection of the watch at White- 
hall for several nights in succession, On 
the night of the very day on which Parlia- 
ment was dissolved, the chiefs of this dark 
plot against England’s protector were dis- 
covered and arrested at their rendezvous in 
Shoreditch. The avowed design of this 
conspiracy was to restore the race of the 
Stuarts, an attempt of all others the most 
pregnant with danger to the liberties and 
happiness of the country. 

In this plot Sir Henry Slingsby, the Rev. 
Dr. Hewit, a famous royalist divine, anda 
few others were conspicuous. For their 
trial, a Justiciary Court was established by 
express enactment, which sat for some time, 
and administered justice with equal firm- 
ness and impartiality. Both the knight 
and the preacher were condemed, and, in 
conformity with the sentence, were be- 
headed atthe Tower. Others were doomed 
to the same fate. Not a few wereimprisoned, 
and subjected to other penalties, more or 
less severe. ‘‘So the High Court of Jus- 
tice dissolved itself; and at this and not at 
more expense of blood, the huge insvr- 
rectionary movement ended and lay silent 
within its caves again.”” Once more, and 
with more than the spirit of the most chi- 
valrous chivalry, has Cromwell *‘ saved pu- 
ritan England; once more approved himself 
invincible abroad and at home. He looks 
with confidence towards summoning a new 
Parliament, of juster disposition towards 
puritan England and him. Witha Parlia- 


some who are not far from this place, to stir | ment, or, if extremity of need arrive, without 
up the people of this town into a tumulting, | a Parliament, andin spite of Parliaments, the 
what if I said, into a rebellion: And I; puritan gospel cause, sanctioned by a higher 
hope I shall make it appear to be no better, | than Parliaments, shall not sink while life 
if God assist me. ; remains in this man. Not till Oliver Crom- 

‘It hath been not only your endeavour to | well’s head lie low shall English puritanism 
pervert the army while you have been | bend its head to any created thing. Hrect, 
sitting, and to draw them to state the ques- | with its foot on the neck of hydra Babylon, 
tion about a Commonwealth; but some of| with its open Bible and drawn sword, shall 
you haye been listing of persons, by com-| Puritanism stand, and with pious all-defi- 


mission of Charles Stuart, to joim with any 
insurrection thatmay be made. And what is 
like tocome upon this, the enemy being ready 
to invade us, but even present blood and con- 
fusion? And if this be so, I do assign it 
to this cause—your not assenting to what 


you did inyite me to by your petition and | 


ance victoriously front the world. That 
was Oliver Cromwell’s appointed function 
in this piece of sublunary space, in this sec- 
tion of swift-flowing time; that noble, peril- 
ous, painful function; and he has manfully 
done it, and is now near ending it, and 
getting honourably relieved from it,” 
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Protector said to him. ‘‘Come again to my 
house, jorif thee and I were but an hour a day 
together, we should be nearer the one to the 

at home take off his attention from foreign | other.” And though many of the Friends, 

affairs. The poor Protestants of Piedmont | at that period, indulged in such excesses as 
were in a state of deep peril, and Oliver’s | to lay them open to the gravest charges, 


In ali his measures the Protector pro- 
ceeded with the same vigour and enterprise. 
Nor could the most distracting distractions 


sympathies were all with them. He wrote | and, in some cases, to severe punishments, 
to the French monarch on their behalf, | yet the spirit of the Protector ever inclined 
and prayed him to snatch these poor sup-} to mild and pacific measures. ‘It is certain 
pliants from the hands of murderers, who | that the Protector was for liberty, and the 
had more than once become drunk with | utmost latitude to all parties, so far as con- 
blood. Such were the barbarities practised | sisted with the peace and safety of his per- 
on these simple-hearted and primitive be-|son and government; and even the preju- 
lievers, that their mere recital makes our | dice which he had against the episcopal 
blood cold. Not only were towns and vil-| party was more for their being Royalists, 
lages reduced to ashes, aged people, cof both | than for being of the good old church.” 
sexes, were burnt in their houses—the men | His opposition to Roman Catholics was not 
were hewn in pieces—the women impaled | so much on account of their religious tenets, 
naked; children were torn from their mo-|as from the fact that they were the sworn 
ther’s arms, and their brains dashed out! enemies of the Government and the country. 
against the rocks! Can we wonder that! Protestantism had become the law of the 
Milton, in one of his noblest stanzas, cailed | country by a vote of the Legislature, and as 


to God for vengeance ? ‘such was imposed upon all men. Still he 
“* Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughter’d saints, whose | Was tolerant even to the Papists. He could 
bones be satisfied with nothing short of universal 

Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold; freedom. When Spain solicited an alliance 


Even them who kept thy truth so pure, ofold, | with Eneland. he required as a condition 
- pe A te} ’ 9) ene ? 
Whenall our fathers worship’d stocks and stones. | not only that the trade to the West Indies 


Forget not: in thy book record their groans . it: lee 
Who were thy sheep, and, in their ancient fold, | and South America should be thrown open 


Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that roll’d to his flag, but that that infernal instrument 
Mother, with infant, down the rocks. Their moans :| of oppression and death—THE INQUISITION 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they —should be suppressed, and every man 


To ere Their martyr’d blood and ashes | allowed to read the Bible and worship God 
O’er all the Italian fields, where stili doth , #8, he pleased. A Catholic historian has 
sway said:—'‘ When we think of the combats of 
The triple tyrant; that from these may grow; the Protestant religion against the Catholic 
A hundred fold, who, having learn’d thy way, | faith, it was undoubtedly a noble and a 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe.” ‘mighty theught to claim for himself the 


The sufferings of these poor people lay near | protection of all the dissident sects, and to 
the heart of Cromwell. He did everything regulate ina fixed and durable manner the 
which in his circumstances and high posi- | Support which England had granted them 
tion he could to alleviate their distress, and | 0n more than one occasion. If it had not 
ensure their liberty of conscience and of been interrupted by death, Cromwell would 
worship. | no doubt have resumeda design so much in 
The principle of religious liberty was | accordance with his genius, and which his 
never understood or recognised in this | power would have allowed him to attempt 
England of ours till the time of Cromwell, | With courage.” Cromwell thought it his 
It was left to him to introduce it into the | vocation to be in the whole world what he 
world in its force and life. His love of| Was at home--the great champion of reli- 
liberty was founded on his love of truth. | gious liberty. In all his treaties he stipu- 
Though a Puritan, Oliver was more of the lated for treedom—the freedom of con- 
Christian. He believes in one Catholic} s¢ience. Listen again to our immortal 
Church, and in the communion of saints, | Milton :— 
not as the dogma of a creed, but as one of: “ Croinwell, our chief of men, who through a cloud, 
God’s living truths. He excluded no body Not of war only, but distractions rude, 


of Christians from his warm fraternal senti- | Guided by faith and matchiess fortitude, 

fe } bi q 7 o S ‘ 
ments. His heart was open to all. | re es oa ruth thy glorious way hast 
j . ° . ’ 
When George Fox, that distinguished mera- | And on the neck of crowned fortune proud 


ber of the Society of Friends, was arrested Hast rear’d God’s trophies, and his work pur- 
in his pious and benevolent efforts by some sued, : ! t 
little, busy official, he wrote to tne Pro- | pi stream with blood of Scots im- 
at j 2 ° 7 ued, 
hil : in his fells apd epee an inter- Ard Dunbar field resound thy praises loud, 
: as granted ; and, aiter Cromwell} » ‘and Worcester’s laureaie wreath ; yet much re- 
and he had conyersed for some time, the | mains 
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To conquer still. Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war: new foes arise, 
Threatening to bind our souls with secular chains. 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw.” 
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Cromwell did more than this; and when 
Europe will be free—when civil and reli- 
gious liberty shall be as wide as the world— 
on her every banner will be found embla- 


zoned in characters of light the name of 


Oliver Cromwell, 

His views were not so enlarged, however, 
as to lead him to see that perfect freedom of 
conscience necessarily leads to the entire 
separation of the civil and ecclesiastical 
power. He was far from regarding the State 
as a merely human institution. His views 
were too theocratic. His idea was, that the 
supreme magistrate should exercise his con- 
science in erecting what form of church go- 
vernment he is satisfied should be set up, 
and that the public authority should not be 
without some sort of director in religious 
matters. His good secretary saw further 
and clearer. Milton was the resolute cham- 
pion of the complete separation of Church 
and State. In addressing himself to the 
Protector, he says, “If you leave the 
Church to the Church, and thus judiciously 
disburthen yourself, and the civil magis- 
tracy in general, of a concern forming half 
their incumbrance, and wholly incongruous 
with their appropriate functions, not per- 
mitting the two heterogeneous authorities 
of Church and State to continue their in- 
trigues (with an apparent, though deceit- 
ful, reciprocity of support, but to the actual 
enfeebling and eventual subversion of 
both); not allowing any constraint upon 
conscience, which, however, will necessarily 
continue as long as gold, the poison of the 
Church, and the very quinsy of truth, shall 
continue to be extorted from the laity, to 
pay the wages of the clergy; you will cast 
down the money-changers, and hucksters 
not of doves, but of the Doveitself; I mean 
the Holy Spirit of God.” 

Strong language thisof Milton. But the 
truth he uttered has been gaining on the 
popular mind ever since, and is destined to 
triumph in the emancipation of the uni- 
versal Church—its spiritual independence, 
unfettered liberty, and sun-like glory. 

In his various negotiations and treaties 
with foreign states, and not less so in the 
prosecution of his warlike affairs, Cromwell 
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cient service. As soon as Spain declared 
war against him, he concluded a peace and 
an alliance with France, and united himself 
in his counsels with that powerful and am- 
'bitious kingdom. Dunkirk was to be be- 
sieged by their united forces, and, if taken, 
| to be given up tothe English. The Spanish 
army advancing to relieve it, they were to- 
tally defeated. The valour of the English ex- 
cited universal astonishment. At the endof 
| the siege Marshal Turenne,who commanded 
the French troops, with above one hundred 
officers, came up to the English, alighted from 
their horses, and, embracing some of the first 
| commanders, said they never saw a more 
| glorious action in their lives, and that they 
were so transported with the sight of it, 
they had not power to move or do anything. 
Even Prince Condé, who was associated 
with Don John the Spanish general, de- 
clared that he had never seen so gallant an 
action as that day’s performance by the 
English was. Dunkirk soon capitulated. 
But the French were disposed to claim it 
and retain it. They vainly imagined that 
they had obtained so precious a morsel from 
Spain at the expense of the blood and trea- 
| sure of England. Never did they commit 
| amore grievous mistake. Lockhart, the 


English ambassador, a man of consummate 
abilities, drew off the English army to an 
eminence at some little distance from the 
French lines; then, repairing to Cardinal 
Mazarine, he, with his watch in hand, 
| peremptorily demanded a written order for 
| the delivery of Dunkirk to the English 
within an hour from the moment at which 
he was speaking, or the treaty between the 
Protector and the French Monarch would 
be nullified. The Cardinal interpreted this 
into a mere threat, but was soon conyinced 
that it had in it something of reality. The 
place was given up within the specified 
time. Soon after great demonstrations of 
mutual friendship and regard passed be- 
tween the French King and the Protector. 
Lord Fauconberg, the son-in-law of Crom- 
well, was despatched to Louis, then in camp 
before Dunkirk, and was received with 
every mark of honour. Mazarine, on the 
other hand, sent to London his nephew, 
Mancini, along with the Duke of Crequi, to 
compliment the Protector upon the success 
of the allied nations, and to express his re- 
gret that urgent affairs deprived him of the 


| honour, which he had long sought, of pay- 


manfully upheld the honour of the English | ing in person his respects to the greatest 
name. His alliance with Sweden he still! man in the world. Cromwell! that one 
supported; and in its successful enterprises | gem is sufficiently large and sufficiently 
for reducing allits neighbours to subjection, ! brilliant to adorn thy brow for eyer—TUE 
and rendering itself absolute master of the | GREATEST MAN IN THE WoRLD! 

Baltic, he rendered that crown the most effi- | 
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ENGLISH SCENES AND CHARACTERS. 


By WILLIAM Howitt. 


No. L—A LITTLE MEMOIR OF A GREAT MAN— Continued. 


WILLIAM FOX OF NOT'LKINGHAM. 


ON all occasions William Fox struck, with| One of the worst features of the times 
all the clearness and intuitive ia of a| succeeding the French Revolution was the 
superior mind, right through all those | spirit of infidelity which had crossed over 
subtleties which selfishness knows how to/from France with the republican spirit. 
throw around any transaction for its own} Amongst the artisans of our manufacturing 
purposes. On one occasion he was ap-: towns it wrought woful effects; and William 
pointed a trustee for a widow and her chil- | Fox, on many an occasion, has taken up the 
dren, in conjunction with a clergyman of| conversation that he has heard going on in 
high standing. On looking into the will it}an ale-house nook, and given it a turn 
was found that, by some peculiar wording, | which astonished and delighted every one. 
not so much would come to the widow as|I have heard a man who was present say, 
was evidently intended by the testator ; but | that in a public-house, which was a great 
part ofit would go to the children, leaving | resort of the working classes, one evening a 
the mother in straitened circumstances. On| young man was holding forth in a most 
discovering this, William Fox went to his | desperately Atheistic strain, and assuring 
fellow-executor, and proposed that, as £60! his audience that the world was formed by 
was left to each of them for their trouble,{ the inherent properties of matter, with a 
they should, under the circumstances, give ; great deal about chaos, and the necessary 


it up to the widow. | convulsions which had left the world as it 
The clergyman, who, though rich, was | was. 
not quite so generously disposed as Wil-| William Fox, who had been standing un- 


liam, replied that he could not do so—|! observed by this orator behind his chair, at 
making, in fact, a present to the mother, !length suddeniy broke in with—‘“ TI’ll tell 
and not to the children; adding—‘‘ We!thee what, young man; as to chaos and 
must not, Mr. Fox, make fish of one and! convulsions in the earth, neither I nor thou 
flesh of the other.” {were there to see them, and, therefore, ° 
“No,” said William, bluntly; ‘‘ I see! should not talk so confidently about them ; 
plainly enough, doctor, it is all fish that | but one thing I can tell thee—there has been 
comes to thy net;” and, without further|a chaos in thy head, and still is there, 
remark, he marched off to the widow, and! which, if thou does not get reduced with 
put into her hand his own £60. | some degree of order, will, one day, occa- 
William Fox was a proof of how com-| sion thee such convulsions as I would fain 
pletely men of firm conduct may put to| have thee spared.” 
shame even the most ancient and estab-} The orator was struck dumb by this un- 
lished maxims when they are not sound. | expected assault; and, when the laughter 
He supplied many public-hoxses withiat his startled astonishment had subsided. 
hops, and went round to them, at stated { William Fox went on and showed what or- 
times, to take orders. It is an old cus-|der and beauty there was in the world. 
tom amongst such merchants to drink | How the very irregularities of hills, valleys, 
something at these houses, by way of | rocks, and fissures in the earth, produced in 
encouraging trade, and it has been said! the early agitations of the globe, had made 
that this was indispensable; but Wil-| it, and evidently were designed to make it, 
liam Fox made it a practice never to drink | more habitable, agreeable, and advyanta- 
there. He cared not for the common as-|geous to mankind. How it was furnished 
sertion that, if you will not drink in their | with not only all the means of life, but with 
houses, iandlords will not buy of you. He | all sorts of material stored in its bosom for 
knew that he conferred a far greater advan- | man to exerthisingenuity upon, and thereby 
tage on these people by selling a better and | to embellish life, and give labour and sus- 
cheaper article than any one else, than by tenance to all sorts of artists, artisans, 
any trifling quantity that he himself could! miners, mariners, and skilled workmen of 
drink. His honest dealing, his good-|all descriptions. Finally, how well all this 
humoured face and conversation were sure | was reconcilable to the figurative language 
to awake a favourable disposition wherever | of the early Scriptures, and with the purposes 
he went, and it was not unfrequent that he j of a wise Creator. If chance did this, then 
even found an opportunity of dropping a} chance was only another name for God ; for 
good word into the ears of those that assem- | whatever were the principle and power that 
bled in these houses. worked and moulded the universe, which 
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had given life and enjoyment, beauty and ! was no question—it stood recorded in their 


happiness, te infinite numbers of rational 
creatures, were a principle more beyond 
cenception, and a power more divine, bene- 
ficent,and immense, than the faculties of an 
archangel, much less the brain of a man 
born but yesterday, could comprehend, 
through ages of wonder and research. 

Every one was delighted, and the inci- 
dent was talked of everywhere amongst the 
working classes, and did great good. 

This truly great man, who, had he had as 
large a field of action, would have filled it 
with the same truly Christian proceedings 
as William Penn himself did Pennsylvania, 
was as much elevated above the ordinary 
standard of his own Society as of the world. 
The high integrity inculeated and practised 
by the early Friends is a genuine and great 
glory to them. Much of this as has de- 


scended to the present time in the Society, | 


it cannot yet be denied that the standard of 
moral action is by no means so exalted as 
it was. Fox, Penn, and their contemporaries 
took the great commands of Christ literally, 


books. In the world there could be no 
wonder at an attempt to evade returning 
the property on the conditions—in the So- 
ciety of Friends, where they profess to “‘ be 
led and guided by the Divine Spirit,” and 
where the ‘‘ Ancient Friends”’ had set them 
so splendid an example, one would have ex- 
pected a totally different result. But the 
ancient Spirit was dead. There was not 
virtue enough in the holders of the property 
to compel them to restore it. There was 
not virtue enough in the quarterly meeting 


| to compel them to do the just thing; and a 


deputation, some time after, coming down 
from the yearly meeting, examining into the 
case, and finding it as here stated, yet had 
not virtue enough to compel the quarterly 
meeting to do its duty. The property still 
continues in the wrong hands. 

As William Fox was present at the dis- 
cussion on this case, 1 was anxious to know 
what was his opinion of it. 

‘** William,’’ said he, ‘‘ when that case 
was first opened in the meeting, I was not 


and without any sophistical attempt to | at all attentive to it. My mind was settled 
bend and shape them to their own inferior | down into a contemplation of other things. 
purposes. War, slavery, every oppression, | It had withdrawn itself: it was wrapped 
and every foolish flattery they at once de- up, as it were, into the compass of a half- 
nounced and abandoned. They soared be-! penny ball, But it soon struck my ears. 
youd the spirit of their times, beyond all| I listened, and was ashamed. Are wecome 
the worldly maxims and prejudices of ages, ; to this? Should that property be restored ? 
‘ ipto the clear sunshine of the great Gospel, | Don’t ask me. Ask any child in the Street. 
even were it at the cost of life and fortune. | Is this housemy own? Thenthat property 
Though much of this spirit, or the rever- | should be given up to its true possessors, 
ence of it, still remains, yet it must be al- | as George Fox would have given it up— 
lowed that much, too, is lost. The bold-! promptly, manfully, and with the satisfac- 
ness of their virtue is in splendid contrast | tion of the righteous. Ah! William, these 
to the timidity of ours. In many places, | are days of little men with long fingers! ” 
and especially country places, the general! But this true man of the old stamp gave 
spirit which formed the discipline of ‘the ; a still more striking proof of his high and 
Society of Friends has of late years quite | unshaken adherence to his clear convictions 
evaporated; and there have been instances | of truth. When the property-tax, during 
of sordid proceedings more worthy of a|the war, was introduced, it was passed ex- 
common court of law than of the disciples | pressly as a war-tax, It stood thus fully 
of lox and Penn. One of these greatly | declared, as for the support and prosecution 
arrested my attention, when I was a very ; of the war, in the preamble to the bill itself. 
young man. ‘Till then I had vainly imagined ; Now, as Friends haye always declared war 
that the Friends were walking in the great | to be anti-Christian, and as they have always 
spirit of Fox. This rudely awoke me from | refused to pay taxes contrary to their con- 
my dream, andI struggled hard, but in vain, | sciences, tithes and church-rates, for in- 


for the right. 

A meeting-house and land, at Melbourne, 
in Leicestershire, had been lent, by. a 
monthly meeting of Derbyshire, to the 
Friends of Castle Donnington, on condi- 
tion, that, should Friends cease to exist 
there, it should be returned to the lenders. 
For eighty years the loan had been enjoyed. 
There ceased to be any Friends there, but 
the property had become valuable, and the 
Friends of Donnington refused to return it. 


stance, but allow them to be taken by 
distraint, it was stated in the yearly meet- 
ing of the Friends, that the members of 
the Society could not conscientiously pay 
this tax. Few, however, were the members 
who, in this case, imitated the determined 
boldness of the first Quakers. There were 
some half-dozen, or so, throughout the 
country, who stood faithful, and no more; 
but amongst these, as was sure to be the 
case, was William Fox. The facts con- 


Of the condition on which they held it, and | nected with his refusal to pay this tax, are 


by’which they were bound to return it, there 


so curious that they ought never to be for- 
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gotten; and the fact most extraordinary of! pitch, knowing that it will defile the fingers 
all was, that his firm refusal ended in his | of their consciences.” 


neither paying one penny of the tax, nor in 
suffering any real hardship for resisting it. 

When called upon for the tax, he at 
once declared that it was contrary to 
his conscience, and that he could not 
pay it. It became necessary for the 
officers to distrain, and, for a long time, 
they went each half year to take sugar- 
loaves or other articles out of his shop, as 
being most saleable: but such was the at- 
tention excited by this bold refusal, and 
the well-known character of the man, that 
nobody weuld purchase these articles, and 
at the expiration of the time fixed by law, 
they were compelled always to return them 
to him. 

This is a fact that does not fail to asto- | 
nish us now-a-days. There must have been 
a greater comscientiousness in the authori- 
ties of those days, a greater simplicity, than 
at present; a greater sympathy in the pub- | 
lic with the assertion of high principles ; 
for nothing could have been easier than for 
sufficient articles to have been taken, and 
sold at a price to tempt the greedy, and a 
sale thus effected, even were the real but 
unknown purchasers the officers them- 
selves. We see-this sort of thing done 
now continually in the case of church-rates, 
and property of £60 value occasionally 
taken for six or seven pounds’ demand, and 
promptly purchased. But such was not the 
case at that time. The goods were regularly 
taken, offered for sale, and as regularly re- | 


‘* But you must bow to the law in ancther 
way, sir!”’ exclaimed, sternly, the cierk. 
‘You must bow down your stiff neck-in 
obedience, and pay the tax. You musé 
obey the law!” 

“So!” said William Fox; “suppose 
then, that an act be passed to set up a new 
Nebuchadnezzar’s image, wouldst bow down 
to it/2?” 

“No, sir; I would fiee my country first!” 
said the lawyer. 

“Yes!” said William Fox, standing very 
calmly with his hands in his capacious 
waistcoat pockets; ‘the wicked flee when 
no man pursueth; but the righteous stands 
his ground, as bold as a lion!” 

The blow was so happy and so knock- 
down in its might, for the lawyer was so 
notorious, that the whole boardof Commis- 
sioners burst forth into a roar of laughter, 
amid which William walked quietly away. 

But Old Brassey had not been struck 
under the fifth rib thus for nothing. He 
was aroused to vengeance. Orders were 
given to the officers to distrain, and this 
time to distrain in such a manner that there 
should be no escape. Instead of articles 
of grocery, furniture was now taken out of 
the house, which was conveyed, after it was 
dark, to a brcker’s rooms, who was in tue 
secret and the interest of the lawyer. There 
was quantity encugh taken to make a cheap 
bargain of it, and the broker was requested 
te use every exertion to dispose of it for 


mained without a purchaser, and were re- {gust enough to cover the tax and expenses, 


turned to the owner. 
however, that this was owing to any indif- | 
ference or want of exertion on the part of! 
the commissioners of the tax. They gave 
themselves every trouble to have the law 
enforced. Theysentrepeatedly for William 
Fox, and expostulated with him. On the 
last of these occasions they were very press- 
ing; and their clerk, a lawyer of notorious 
character, and known by the cognomen of | 
** Old Brassey,” from his power of face in 
carrying through any matter, however bad, 
ia his clients set him on, thus accosted | 
im :— 

“‘Mr. Fox, what trouble you give to the 
commissioners and to everybody by your 
obstinate refusal to pay this just and neces- } 
sary tax! 
tne land, and you must obey it, sir—you 
must bow to it.” 

‘© I bow like a bulrush to it,”’ said the 
old man, looking much more like a sturdy 
old oak; “I bow like a bulrush to it. I 
don’t resist the law. I let ittake its course. 
I let it go over me. All that I have is in 
your power. 
is true, because the people won't touch 


It does not appear, } and in the required time. 


You take, and don’t sell, a 


He succeeded: 
the furniture was sold, and there was a mo- 
mentary triumph over the sturdy Quaker. 
But scarcely was the sale effected when the 
Mayor called on William Fox and said : 

‘¢ Mr. Fox what a piece of work do you 
occasion about this tax! Here is a poor 
young woman just going to housekeeping 
asa milliner and mantua-maker, who has 
purchased your furniture, and now ske has 
founa out that it is yours, and has come to 
me crying her eyes up, saying, ‘Itis Mr. 
Fox’s furniture ; 1t has been taken from him 


| for conscience’ sake, and I cannot bear to 


have it in the house.’ So to set her mind 
at ease I have taken it of her, I can send it 
on to you, and you can pay me for it any 


I tell you, sir, it is the law of | time.” 


“Nay,” said Wilham Fox; ‘ if thou hast 
bought the things, they are thine, and thou 
can’st keep them. I shall never pay the 
tax in that roundabout way.” 

The mayor, however, sent home the fur- 
niture, and before the next half-year’s tax 
was due, the war was over, and the tax re- 
pealed; so that William Fox had not only 
strictly vindicated the rights of conscience, 
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- but never paid a penny ‘to this tax for 
wholesale bloodshed, to which the majority 
of his fellow members of the Society of 
Friends had submitted. William preferred 
the martyr spirit of the first age of Quaker 
ism to the merchant spirit ofthis age, and 
he stood triumphant and unscathed. 

Let the memory of such men live for ever. 
They are like fountains in the Desert of 
Life. They not only give refreshment to 
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those around them; they water the valiey 
of futurity, and send strength and joy to 
many a creature that they themselves never 
see. The memory of past greatness and 
virtue is the prolifie source of greatness and 
virtue to come. Such men live that thou- 
sands. of their like may live after them. 
Their actions say daily and for ever—“* Go 
thou and do likewise!” 


THE 


PROGRESS OF PARISH POLITICS. 


IN THREE PARTS. 
By SILVERPEN. 


PART TE Fins. 


TEN years ago, though desolate and hidden, 
Fernmoor was a Mount Horeb in the wil- 
derress. It was like a lily placed in a gar- 
niture of leaves, for the wold swept miles 
around it, like a green summer sea, and 
thus hid it from all far things, saving the 
broad blue heavens which arched it in. 
Breadth, and depth, and continuity, were 
above and around; but Jonas Topp, the 
publican; Fenner, the squire; Le Grice, the 
curate ; Merton, the philosophic dreamer ; 
‘Tapper, the captain; Mumble, the corporal; 
Tubby, the clerk ; Soaper, the barber ; Miss 
Syrup, of the cottage; Mary Teme, of the 
Grange; Miss Smithyman, of the hall; little 
Esther, the clerk’s servant; Maria, the 
forgotten; and last, but greatest, the lad, 
Will. Broadhurst, will best tell what Fern- 
moor was within its heart. 

In this vital catalogue I have forgotten to 
notify one most important personage, Mr. 
Tickle, the parish schoolmaster, and this 
must not be, particularly as he had a great 
opinion of his own learning, and, never les- 
sening his dignity by appeal or argument, 
always went at once to the foundation of 
error, by using the rod very largely in cer- 
tain parish affairs. As this was the case, 1 
had, I think, better begin with him. 

It was a bright summer’s afternoon, 
four o’clock, perhaps, or more, for broad 
shadows fellacross the quaint little church- 
yard to quite as far as the school-house 
door; though higher up, in the western 
window of the church, kneeling angels 
looked glorified in the scintillating golden 
lights which fell heavenward upon them. 
Just at this time there was a great hum 
within the school-room, and those who 
chanced to pass the door could see and hear 
that something important was going on ; for 
“Ttinna!” ‘‘It’smine! ’“Tgotit!”” “Iwon 
it!’”’ formed the louder part of this discourse, 
of some twenty-five urchins conjointly, who, 
judging Mr. Tickle to be deep in his after- 
noon’s nap, had established a game of 


marbles at a reverent distance from the 
pedagogue’s chair. It, therefore, hap- 
pened that the clerk, who was going to- 
wards the church with a new-corered 
hassock for the gouty foot of the squire on 
the approaching Sunday, stepped on to the 
narrow pavement which ran beneath the 
school-house, and putting his head through 
the window to peep, coughed immediately, 
when he saw what was going on. It wasa 
loud, reproachful cough; a metaphor with 
astrongmeaning. In an instant deep were 
pens in inkhorns; strenuously fixed were 
many eyes upon the hardest words; and 
never, 1 may venture to say, since parish 
school-houses were built, were, as far as 
appearances went, such a diligent set of 
scholars. More than this, the cough must 
have had something supernatural in it, for 
it awakened Mr. Tickle, who, looking for- 
ward, and beholding the clerk’s glassy 
eyes, missed the book which imvariably 
formed his napping screen, and judging 
who was sinner in the matter, he looked 
round at once ferociously at a fine bright- 
eyed boy, seated on a form at the rear of 
his desk, for the reason that his laddish wit 
was very sharp, and his clothes very ragged; 
two things of superlative wickedness in the 
eyes of the parochial Erasmus, who, as was 
very intel, preferred new broad cloth and 
dulness. 

‘You are at’ it again, are you sir?” 
roared Mr. Tickle, as, slipping off his seat, 
he seized the urchin; “abstracting my 
book, and letting me hunt for it, you 
rascal !’” 

‘““ Yes; but here’s the sum done,” re~ 
plied the urchin, as, looking fearlessly up 
into the pedagogue’s face, he laid his fin- 
ger upon a page of a Tutor’s Assistant, 
which Mr. Tickle made much show of, but 
never used, as being, in his private judg- 
ment, a book too profound for pauper needs, 
“And it wasn’t hard—no, not a bit,” 

“You know about decimals?” spoke 
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Tickle, whitening with rage. ‘‘No! its a! learning was a shallow thing, these sums, 
pretence to hide worser things. Look here! | with their solutions, had been copied out 
BM Be ead doithntcer, cele: fbeforey act 99 to done without the soll 
o saying, the enraged schoolmaster, seiz- | b ; ‘ L without the solu- 
ing a slip ‘of paper he ‘had-observed on the | tion was an impossible thing in the school- 
form, carried it with much triumph across master’s mind, he thought to ‘abash the 
the schoolroom to the window, and handed boy and appear great: in the clerk’s eyes. 
it to the clerk. Its examination in no wise | But he was mistaken. There was genius 
lulled the pedagogue’s wrath, for it was a | in Fernmoor, and he knew it not; with a 
Ee signa salen bai cae Sigweusd et bi at ek fen sum Sona 
imself in laddish rhyme. es, yes ; this eny it was right was easy; to ap- 
as decimals,’ he continued, as soon as his | peal to the clerk, to lift up the ruler and 
wrath permitted. ‘‘ Yes, this comes on_| fell the boy to the ground, was the work of 
edicating the poor. Yes, yes, this comes | a moment, and Tickle would for ever after 
on a great lady, like Miss Smithyman, | have been the parish Solon had not Square, 
paying me over and above for teaching such | the exciseman, stepped in at that moment 
a vagabond. But see the difference, Mr. | through the door, and inquired what was 
Tubby ; see here, Tom Brown or Ned|the matter, In an instant the bleeding bor 
Thomas—they don’t insult their honoured | was on his feet, and Tickle paler tnar. 
master . No; they’re content to say, think, | before. sigiagl 
and feel, ‘ Master knows a deal, and though | Stop a bit,” said Square, a good-tem- 
we want learning we don’t want as ied pered, Se peg hele et ahh 
That’s what they say in their humility; and | ‘*‘ stop a bit. schoolmaster can tell a 
with good B66 Tock on, you apacieh | thing o’ this sort, here be something a bit 
pauper :”’ | easier. Come, schoolmaster, how’s this?” 
As boys, since grown men in Fernmoor, | So saying he pulled forth his note-book, 
yet recollect, you might have lighted a and held towards the pedagogue some divi- 
candle by the lad’s face, it was so red and |sion of measure, very abstruse, though 
ee iced Wigns | thdwed Kinselt tn: be: But-gtowing pels 
owe ere—thou auper blood it was ae g pe 
called; and pst oy the Pedaganie raised | or red, or humming, or saying gauging 
his hand to strike, he dared not, for many | wasn’t his business, didn’t deceive Square, 
of the boys would have rallied round Will. | who placing the sum before the boy it was 
Broadhurst, leaving, as a matter of course, done in a shorter time than it had taken 
those dressed in broadcloth to shrink _ to | Tickle to cough. 1 Ha! ha! schoolmaster, 
the pedagogue’s side, by way of absolving | laughed the ote age MY your waters 
nene Nae ac as future whippings. F ) oF ey a ee Eee aise 
e Lord have mercy on us, and save } algebra, nought. Hh! ! r 
us from sin!” piously ejaculated the clerk, ; head for knowing more than schoolmaster 
as a sort of placebo to the schoolmaster, | Parson dunna know this, does he, Mr. 
though ee wh 4 heart “e re ory an me gr Mi [ A esha Pee , 
o see Mr. Tickle’s pride broug ow. e vestry assembled made choice o 
“Tis nonsense teaching parish children me,”’ replied Tickie, hiding his useless rage 
more than their katakis, unless they is to | behind parish authority. *‘ Latin and ma- 
be in the parish ex-sex-i-tif, like you and I, thematics arp not wanted for DAMP ONt«! 
eee se sauce cious] abroad’ rosced the cxciedman “and it 
and. u speak to the squire abou roa roare q i 
him, or go to Miss Smithyman herself.” dunna do to open the public mind too much, 
‘““ We'll try something else first,” growled | does it? No, no; a rural parish like Fern- 
the schoolmaster rising, and striding to the | mcor does, not want too much light, Mr. 
clock-case, in the cavities of which he kept his ! van ty does sites a re seth re by 
yrivate chattels, and which, amongst some | this time sneaked ofi; for, as his better 
Loh women of the parish, was considered to } half kept a small chandlery shop. he thought 
be a great depository of learning. ‘He ! it quite as well not to offend the representa- 
shall have a sum in ’gebra (algebra), and ! tive of customs; neither, on the other hana 
see if he can fathom that, eh! eh!” So] to fall out with the schoolmaster. who had 
saying, Mr. Tickle brought forth some;some weight in certain quarters of the 
scraps of paper, re-seized the boy by his | parisr.. ; 
ragged shirt, took up the ruler, and thrust-; ‘To think what I have gf for a ge 
ing one scrap, learnedly covered withfigures, parish hoy !—to Sayan ph { have made o 
before the boy, bid him, at the peril of a| him! whined the pedagogue, sentimen 
thrashing, to do that sum, whilst the clerk} tally. ‘Oh, boys! if you mean to be an 
stood'by. Prepared for a case of this kind, honour to your parish—— UP 
for Tickle’s craft was profound, albeit his ‘There, stop; I’m not a woman,’ said 
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Square, as he stepped to the door, “nor a! speed to his feet, which popped in and out 
clerk, but a man; and so don’t tell me of from beneath his white apron like a weaver’s 
striking the boy as you did, because he|shuttle. It was Mr. Soaper, the barber, 
knew better than yourself. There, learn| on his way to touch up professionally Miss 
the first four rules in arithmetic, and have a | Syrup’s eight curls—the whole parish well 
little more human nature in you, and dunna | knowing that she took tea that evening, at 
envy the bright head and good heart of | twenty minutes past five o’clock precisely, 
another, both of which you know you|with Captain Tapper, who, on an occasion 
haven’t.”? With this manly reproof the | of this kind, spared an hour from his great 
exciseman nodded kindly to the ragged| art of bombs and gunpowder, though, as 
urchin, who still kept his foot firmly on the | his excellent servant Corporal Mumble 
spot where he had stood since he had risen ; knew full well, the patriotic Briton sighed 
from the ground. But this departure gave | at this loss to the nation. 

the instant signal for a furious exercise of | Unlatching the garden gate, which, beside 
rule and rod. And now, enraged past all| its trimness and its moss-roses, was full up 
bounds, Tickle sprang upon the parish boy, | to the very porch with raspberries, currants, 
and he resisting, the whole school fell into | gooseberries, strawberries, and cherries, 
commotion ; those wearing broadcloth, and | hanging in nature’s own festoons up the cool, 
having comfortable homes, siding with the | green pathways—for Miss Syrup was an as- 
pedagogue; those clad in rags, and with | tonishing maker of preserves—the barber 
nothing richer to call theirs than pau-| passed into the nicely-sanded kitchen,where 
perism, with him whose sin was a ready | the little woman was standing at the dresser, 
wit. Thus, in order to make a great| with three large jars of preserved cherries 
‘show of their scholastic patriotism, the | before her, and with a long row of copper 
young broadcloths, willing to save their | preserving-pans above her head as bright as 
own heads whilst vigorously siding on the | burnished gold. 

orthodox side of the mélee, pulled at the| ‘Shall it be 736, ’37,’38. No! preserved 
school-clock instead of the schoolmaster, | cherries of this 1839 will be too new for the 
and this being old, heavy-headed, and ill| dear captain. Tllsay, therefore, Y 
fastened to the wall—for it had kept the} ‘* Oh, dearma’am!”’ said the barber, actu. 
time of a century of schoolmasters, and set | ally gasping for breath, ‘if you only knew 
apart out of eternity the allotted hours for | —if you knew all—well, there !—the last day 
the seed of moral precept to grow up and|is at hand you may depend uponit! Not 
thrive — fell forward with a tremendous! even losing so much parish shaving is—is— 
crash upon the very head of Mr. Tickle, | is—oh! dear, dear jn 

throwing him to the ground, and bedewing| ‘‘ What zs the matter?” gasped the little 
his rusty suit with a full quart of ink, for | woman, turning valer than the ceiling, ‘not 
on the top of the clock-case, from time ; ———” . 

immemorial, the reserve parish ink of Fern-| ‘Oh dear, no,’’ replied the barber, asso- 
moor had stood. The young broadcloths fled | ciating the raspberry jam with the true idea 
one and all out into the churchyard, shout- | —“‘Oh, no! the Captain, God bless him, 
ing out to Mr. Tubby, whom they could| blew off his new grenade this morning at 
espy at the vestry-window, “that Bill Broad- | five o’clock, and an hour ago I shayed him. 
hurst had murdered master!’ whereupon! But first there ’s come a strange gentleman 
the clerk came gravely forth, muttering to | to the ‘Red Lion," and Jonas Topp is hook- 
himself a favourite line in reference to the! ing the ‘ inimy,’ as he calls the squire, more 


heathen— ‘than ever; Will. Broadhurst has murdered 
‘For as their poverty doth rise, so doth their! the schoolmaster! and, last they say that-— - 
rage increase.” ! that es 


By the time, however, he had crossed to the! , ‘* What?” . 

school-house, the clock-case had been lifted: ‘* They say —’’ the barber looked round 
off the prostrate pedagogue, and, though he | at Miss Syrup’s maid, who sat picking rasp- 
loudly groaned, was slightly cut by the! berries by the window. 

splintered glass, and looked as black as ‘«‘ Susan,” spoke the little woman, ‘ just 
Sambo himself, he was in spirit quite able| go upstairs and lay out my best cap, and 
to jump up and battle it out; but it served | my puce gown.’’ And when the maid was 
his purpose at present to groan before the | gone, the little woman peeped forth from 
clerk. ‘To the clerk were soon added other | the two doors to see that there were no 
witnesses, particularly one little smooth- | listeners; but the secret being too wonder- 
faced man, who, hanging on the outskirts | ful to be whispered with a chance of over- 
of the crowd. just caught the murderous | hearing, Syrup took off her cap, and, laying 
fragment of the tale; and this, acting like a| it upon the dresser, sat down in a chair, 
galvanic battery upon every nerve in his | andturned her ear to the barber, who gladly 
face, twitched and worked, and gave new! communicated the mystery which, for an 
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to be, and shall be‘a year hence, blown up 
with my new projectile. Yes! this parish 

“Merciful me!’’ ejaculated the little | shal/notsay Joshua Tapper used gunpowder 
Woman, as she actually blushed with in-!in vain. No! the mounseers may fortify, 


hour »at least, had hung pendulous on his | 
dignation. ‘‘ Well, young Tom Fenner was they may make their walls of brass—but— 


lip, like a ripe cherry. 


no good, after all; and 1 wonder at it, too, | but—but—my new bomb, when it is com- 
for he praised my red currant jelly in 734; | pleted, shall blow them and thcir politics 
but —’’ into the Mediterranean.”’ With this convic- 
** God bless you, ma’am! don’t whispera | tion, outspoken for the thousandth time in 
word,” reiterated the barber, as he heard | words, Captain Tapper (a sort of living 
Susan’s descending footstep on the stair- | compound of my Uncle Toby and Captain 
case, ‘‘Mrs. Pratt told it to me as a great | Warner, and whose only besetting sin was 
seeret.”’ a violent hatred against the French, gathered 
‘“ He, he! yes, yes; he, he! Please, | up in divers campaigns, and brought with 
Soaper, let the side-curls hang a little. ! him, like ina strong box, to Fernmoor, at 
Susan, bring Mr. Soaper a glass of my cow- | the close of the war,) stepped up to the little 
slip drink. And—and—Soaper, what doyou| woman, and taking her arm, led her gal- 
think of a jar of my best raspberry jam for | lantly into his trim parlour, whilst the cor- 
the Captain ?”’ . poral and the barber went round to the 
“ He will like it immensely, ma’am,’”’ re-| kitchen. . 
plied the barber, as, sighing sentimentally,| Le Grice, the curate, and Mary Teme, 
he gave the desired curl a soft flowing | from the ruined Grange, were already come. 
‘grace. ‘* Yes, ma’am, ’tis a pity that—’’ | She, as was well known by that country side, 
‘‘ Hush! hush! Soaper, taste the flavour | had been loved.for fifteen years by Richard 
of the cowslip. You mustn’t believe allthe | Merton, but who, instead of marrying her, 
Captain says. Susan bring the glass, so | and making the best of his dilapidated for- 
that I can see the side-curls; he! he!” tune and the bounteous riches which the 
These flowed so winningly, and the fla- | true lover and philosopheremay find in na- 
vour of the cowslip proved to be so rich and | ture, had been mentally inventing and writ- 
peculiar, as to much confirm the good hu- | ing down speculative theories of political 
mour of the little gentlewoman and the bar- | government and human happiness; instead 
ber, whereupon the former presently retiring | of seeing that not out of specwlation alonc, 
to her chamber with Susan, in a while re- | but out of actions in alliance, can only come 
turned from thence very neatly attired in | progressive perfection, whether moral or 
the old-fashioned, but not-worse-for-wear, | political. But this, as yet, he did not 
puce-coloured dress. As matters, both with | comprehend, or had learnt that thought 
regard to Topp and the stranger at the|/is only useful as a creator of action; 
Red Lion, wanted retailing in a new direc- | and that to build, to people, to plough, 
tior, the barber took up the great jar, dated | to sow, to reap, serve the true future 
1840, and followed the little womanand her | infinitely more than dreams! Yes— 
dog to the house of Captain Tapper. wonderful — wonderful —in the old Red 
A band of poor strolling musicians were | Lion parlour, at this very first instant 
playing beside the stone-work and chains | of the neighbourly meeting, Jonas Topp’s 
set round the Captain’s little front lawn, , confabulations with the stranger were doing 
whilst, listening to the martial strain, at no | more for Richard’s dreams of the Atlantis, 
great distance stood the Captain and his | than a thousand visionary books. Yes, more 
servant, Corporal Mumble, just as Miss | for his happiness, more for the weary heart 
Syrup and the great jar appeared. The! of Fernmoor, andits cankering prejudices in 
Captain, being a tall spare man, stood as | so many shapes, than entered even into his 
erect as a flag-staff, and apparently ab-| dreams of human good. That moral revo- 
sorbed with the music, though, in reality, | lution—that mystery —that doubt —that 
catechising his servant, the corporal, who, | wonderment, was—was—was—why, a rail- 
a pace or two infront, reconnoitered the poor | way across the wold—action serving to an 
musicians with much military tact. end, in a way which men far beyond honest 
“‘ Are they Germans ?—are they Poles?—| Topp in knowledge and in experience 
are they Cossacks ?’’—questioned the cap- | dreamt not of. 
tain. a Mary looked sad and woe-begone, as 
‘‘ Please your honour,” replied Mumble, | women who have reached thirty-five mostly 
«T can’t say; though they ain’t the inimy.” | do, when they have neither a husband no 
“Then welcome them in, and give them |a mental resource; for, living in the old 
wherewith to eat—and a shilling,’’ replied | Grange with her two servants, life alter- 
the suspicious captain, as his face lightened | nated but in cne round, that was from the 
up with smiles. ‘‘ Yes, corporal, foreigners | fennel in summer to the wood-fire in win- 
are men; but the French, hang them, ought | ter ; from the blooming climatis through the 
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open casement to the feathery snow upon the | the wold, and battered it down again. se- 
leaf-bare walnut-trees beyond; or by a mi- | cundum artem, as we used to say at school. 
gration like the Vicar of Wakefield from|I shall then feel that I have the French in 
the ‘‘ blue bed to the brown.”” Yetin Fern- | my fingers—the frog-eating mounseers ! 


moor the densest ignorance prevailed ;| For what have we? Why, nothing but 
childlife was untaught, and adult immoral- | French wines, French olives, French poli- 
ity stepped on the verge of crime; the; tics! If I send to the next town for a pair 
pauper was contemned for vices no man | of gloves they are French; my braces are 
sought to lessen, and the very souls dead in| French; and Peg says that the very eggs 
the heart of the people, beheld the boun- | she now buys of the travelling chapmen are 
teous nature which environed their daily | French. Pugh! I am a Briton, and I 
life, yet recognised and knew it not! would spend another twelve years’ half-pay 
But Captain Topper’s re-entrance with | to blow up that nation; for 1 hate peace— 
the little cheerful old maid brightened up | peace is ruining Britain. She is rusting, 
Mary’s looks; and even the abstracted cu- | upon my honour, ladies, in her very soul !” 
rate aroused himself. For he was a great | “TI never read such things in the county 
antiquarian, and for thirty years, or more, | journal,” remarked mild Miss Syrup, put- 
had been collecting materials for and writ- | ting the sugar as naturally into the cups as 
ing a parish history. Not, unhappily, a|if they were her own; ‘‘but Fernmoor ¢s 
history of what Fernmoor zas, or was to be, | come to a dreadful pass, if the nation isn’t— 
but as it had been when Tacitus wrote, or | for only think, Captain Tapper, that Will. 
some baron of the Roses swept down its | Broadhurst has murdered the schoolmaster! 
babes and men with fire and sword. Yet! and—and—Alice Butler—but—but—l can’t 
Le Grice was a good man, and an humble | mention the matter to a single gentleman.” 
man; he gave from his hundred a year! “ All the effects of these mounseers and 
with a generous hand; but, otherwise, he | the want of war,” replied the Captain. ‘‘ Po- 
no more lived in the present than a mummy | pulation and French polities are ruining the 
or a petrifaction. But of Bede and Lyd-| nation. But when my projectile has tickled 
gate he could tell you; of St. Chrysostom | them on their own coast—when a single one 
and St. Ambrose, of white and purple, and | of them no more dare cross the channel than 
of obsolete canons; whilst of Fernmoor, | wring John Bull’s nose—then parishes will 
modern Fernmoor, he knew nothing—| be parishes, and we shall come back to reli- 
neither of its crops, its flocks, or, more, its} gion and to common sense; but—” ‘ 
human souls. The very man he gaye in| ‘‘ ‘The parish was in an orderly state in 
marriage he would forget by to-morrow, for | the 19th of Henry VII.,” spoke Le Grice, 
with his old quaint books was his memory ; | arousing himself from his latest abstraction, 
and having neither wife nor child, and only | for his tea was toothsome. 
one slatternly little maid-servant, who did] ‘‘ A fiddlestick for King Henry,” was the 
just as she pleased, good Captain Tapper, | Captain’s answer. “I tell you, parson, 
in spite of the disfiguring article, and the | there is but one golden rule—‘ French poli- 
worthy corporal, had undertaken him: the ; tics want British gunpowder.’ ” 
one assured that his modern explosiveness; ‘‘ But will that stop girls from being 
of gunpowder would eventually bring the| wicked, and boys from beating school- 
parson to modern parish affairs; whilst the | masters ?”’ asked little Miss Syrup, in her 
other, wiser of the two, hoped in the end to | most innocent manner. 
make obvious, through the agency of ciean; ‘It will do anything.” —‘‘ Mumble ! 
shirts and darned stockings, that life 7sa|Mumble!” the corporal had just come in 
practical thing ! with a plateful of ham, “‘mind Peg don’t 
The corporal had already brought in the } cut the crust off the toast—French, even, in 
tea-things ; and the captain, now ring-| ourtoast! But, Corporal, Britons have teeth. 
ing for the urn, gallantly placed a chair for | Corporal, let those musicians have plenty to 
the little woman, for throughout the whole | eat, after which they can come outside the 
parish it was well known that that seat was | window and play us a tune—but no French 
Miss Syrup’s prerogative. ‘I’m excced- | tune—recollect, no French tune.” 
ingly well to-night—excessively well,’’ said} Mary’s gentle laugh at this eccentric sally 
the captain rubbing his hands, for one of| brought Captain Tapper back to the duties 
his oddities lay in informing everybody as | of the tea-table; whilst, presently, finding 
to the state of his health without waiting | his tea to be so accurately weil creamed aud 
for a foregone inquiry; “for our excellent | sugared, he sighed, for Syrup had astain in 
government weld know its right in a few| her escutcheon; she would not be Tapper, for 
weeks. Yes, ladies, my great explosive | the reason that her grandmother’s maiden 
bomb went off at five this morning. Yes, | name hadhadanarticle prefixed toit: and this 
ladies, beautifully. And when the corporal | article it was which had decided the Captain 
and I have raised our great earthwork on | against matrimony. At this juncture of the 
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tea-table progress the door opened, and the 
Corporal thrust in a rueful face. ‘ Please, 
yer honour, and the ladies, ye must not 
mind waiting five minutes for the toast, for 
Peg, yer honour would have off the crust, as 
being ilig-int.”’ 
‘That woman will drive me mad,” ejacu- 
lated the Captain—“‘ it isn’t enough that 


«Tell the gentleman we can sing him 
a song of Beranger,” was partly heard 
through the parlour door; and if Peg’s 
obstinacy with regard to the toast had 
aroused him, certainly now, forgetful of 
everything but his hatred of peace and 
Frenchmen, the irritated, unbrotherly Cap- 
tain, hearing these words spoken in the 
French tongue, bolted fromthe room, leaving 
his guests to follow, or stay, as they willed. 
Miss Syrup and Mary followed, and found, 
the instant they entered the kitchen, that 
the sin of housing French had raised the 
Captain’s wrath so beyond all bounds, as 
not only to have led him to sweep the half- 
partaken meal off the table, but now to 
seize an old sword of the Corporal’s, with 
which to drive out the musicians into the 
courtway, exclaiming, as hedidso “ French 
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eat of my bread! French drink of my cup: 
Go on, you Mounseers—go on. 

‘‘T am French, sir,’ replied the elder 
musician, respectfully, and, as'if to depre- 
cate the Captain’s anger, ‘“‘but a good 
friend to F 

“Don’t parley-yous to me,” choked tho 
enraged Captain, still following with his 
weapon of war. But he was not let off so 
easily, for, finding pacifying words fail, the 
drum and cornet-a-piston struck up “Marl. 
brook to the Wars is gone,’’ which so fur. 
ther enraged the warlike Captain as to 
make him follow them up the village in 
single combat. The corporal, who was ofa 
pacific turn, wisely remained at home; and 
as (from old experience) there was no pros- 
pect of Captain Tapper’s immediate return, 
the ladies finished their tea, and then, leav- 
ing Le Grice deep in the contents of an old 
book he had found on the Captain’s three 
little hanging shelves, Miss Syrup went 
forth,* up-stairs and down-stairs with the 
Corpor al, to “right the dear Captain’s 
wardrobe,” and spy out Peg’s delinquen- 
cies; and Mary, putting on her bonnet, 
strolled through the Captain’s orchard to 
the Churchyard. 


THE NEPAULESE EMBASSY. 


Tne visit of the Nepaulese Ambassador and 
suite to London has naturally excited a great 
deal of interest, not only because some twenty- 
five years ago we were engaged in an active 
war against the kingdom of Nepaul, of which 
we are now the allies and protectors, but be- 


miles. Its south-western frontier, which consists 
of arange of rugged hills, alsoa part of the Hima- 
layas, adjoins the British provinces of Bahar 
and Oude, once ancient kingdoms, but long 
since having formed a portion of the Bengal 
presidency. The entire face of the country is 


eause his excellency is, perhaps, the first Hindoo | a succession of mountains and valleys, the latter 
of the highest caste who has hitherto visited this | watered by the Gogra, and other tributary 
country; and, in addition to haying rendered | streams, which flow through them into the 


important services to the East India Company, 
isa man of great military prowess and personal 
talent. 


Ganges. The Himalaya mountains, which form 


' the north-eastern frontier, are well known as 


containing the highest summits of the globe: 


Sincethe arrival of the Riponat Southampton, | and of these the most stupendous peak, called 
on the 25th of May last, the principal persons | Dhwalagari, attains the altitude of 28,000 feet, 
of the embassy have been seen daily in our prin- | and is either within or immediately adjoning the 
cipal thoroughfares, and at the various places | Nepaulese territory. 


of amusement with which this great city abounds; 
and have been followed everywhere by curious 
multitudes, anxious to catch a glimpse of their 
handsome features and splendid oriental cos- 
tume. This curiosity, no doubt, goes beyond 
the outward appearance, and many are en- 
quiring who these distinguished strangers are, 
whence do they come? These questions we 
will-briefly endeavour to answer. 

The kingdom of Nepaul is situated in the 
north-eastern district of Hindostan, and is se- 
parated from Thibet and Chinese Tartary by 
the snowy range of the Himalayas. It is about 
600 miles in length, extending from 80 deg. to 
88 deg. 50 min. east longitude, and about 100 


The scenery of the whole kingdom is of the 
most magnificent character, and there is no 
portion of Southern Asia which offers a greater 
reward, either to the tourist or botanist. To 
both it has hitherto been nearly untrodden 
ground, but the researches of Dr. Hooker and 
other European travellers will probably soon 


/make us more familiar with its character and 


| 


resources, All the streams flow southward from 
the mountains, and enter the British territory 
through narrow defiles, which are the only means 
of access to the country, and which, being easily 
defended, are the great security against foreign 
invasion. 

The capital, Khatmandy, is situated near the 
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27th deg. of morth lat., and,is a well-built, for-! ‘The remaining division, under General Och- 
tified town, containing about 20,000 souls; with | terloney, was perfectly successful, the enemy 
the exception of one or two other cities of equal | having been defeated in several battles, and 


extent, the remaining places are unimportant, 
and the rocky nature of the country prevents 
its sharing largely in the dense population which 
covers the plains of India. 

The relations of the East India Company 


with this kingdom began in the year 1767. 


Immediately after the retirement of Lord Clive 
from the administration, an expedition was 
sent to aid the then Rajah of Nepaul, whose 
kingdom, weakened by internal dissensions, had 
for some years past been invaded and virtually 
conquered by the Goorkha tribe, from the pro- 
vince of Bahat, who now form the dominant 
class of the people. 

The expedition proved insufficient to the task 
of repelling the invaders, and the troops being 
required for more serious operations in the 
Mysore against the celebrated Hyder Ali, were 
Withdrawn. ‘Treaties were subsequently made 
by which the Rajah relinquished some portion 
of his dominions, but ultimately the Goorkhas 
became absolute masters cf the kingdom. 

The cruel despotism of the government drove, 
in 1806, a large portion of the oppressed inha- 
bitants into the British provinces for refuge, 
and soon afterwards the Nepaulese, under their 
new rulers, actually invaded our territories, 
erecting forts and stockades as they advanced, 
and overrunning the northern part of the pro- 
vinee of Bahar. They proceeded to establish 
strong lines of posts, which commanded the 
great road from Calcutta to Benares, and com- 
municated with a fortress of considerable 
strength, by which they hoped to secure their 
conquest. To these encroachments tie Indian 
Government, which hadfhitherto shown great 
forbearance, found it impossible to submit, and 
as the Goorkha tribe were extending their in- 
roads through the protected states in the north 
of India, almost as far as the Sutlej, it was de- 
cided that measures should be immediately 
adopted to compel them to retrace their steps. 
Negociations were at first attempted without 
success, the Nepaulese continuing their incur- 
sions at the very time that they appeared most 
anxious for a peaceful arrangement. 

In i814 the Governor-General determined 
on an invasion of the kingdom, and a very large 
force, under Generals Morley, Gillespie, Wood, 
and Ochterloney were despatched by Lord 
Moira to secure submission. 

The country was at that time entirely un- 
known. to Europeans, and the passes were 
strongly defended by forts, and garrisoned by a 
well-disciplined army. 

The attack upon the kingdom of Nepaul by 
three divisions of the British forces, under the 
three jirst-named generals, entirely failed. 
General Gillespie was killed in an assault upon 
a small fort called Kalunga, and General Mor- 
ley was severely censured on his return for his 
recklessness and incapacity. 


| great numbers taken prisoners. The north- 


| western territory was thus freed from their pre- 
sence, and a treaty made, which was kept until 
the news of the failure in other parts of the 
British army reached the Nepaulese com- 
mander. 

The unfortunate result of this campaign 
greatly raised the reputation of the Nepau- 
lese forces, and in February, 1816, another 
expedition, consisting of no less than 
20,000 troops, was dispatched, under the sole 
command of General Ochterloney. ‘This emi- 
nent soldier very soon accomplished his work, 


adopting the Nepaulese plan, so well suited. ° 


; to a mountainous country, of fortifying every 

position as it was occupied: he rapidly took 
| possession of, and secured all the passes in the 
| kingdom, and, turning the position of the 
Nepaulese army by leading in person a large 
detachment of troops along the mountain 
paths, he fought and gained the battle of 
Muckwaupoor, which destroyed the Nepaulese 
army, and placed the capital at his mercy. 
The chiefs then submitted, after having shown 
great skill and bravery, and a treaty was 
signed by which the boundaries of the king- 
dom were settled, and it was agreed that an 
English resident should remain at Khatmandu 
to advise the Rajah in all matters connected 
with his relations with the Indian Government. 
This treaty has ever since been faithfully 
observed. 

At the commencement of the war the Ne- 
paulese had applied to the Emperor of China, 
to whom they paid a small tribute, for aid 
against the British, representing that their 
object was to make an attack upon the Chinese 
empire, after the subjugation of Nepaul. It is 
a long way from Khatmandu to Pekin, and the 
Chinese mode of proceeding not of the most 
decided character; at the expiration of two 
years, and long after the termination of the 
| war, the Chinese army appeared in Nepaul. 
The General in command sent a message to 
the English, to inquire into the truth of the 
report, and professing himself perfectly satis- 
fied with the answer of the Government, 
severely reprimanded the Nepaulese, stating at 
the same time, that when the English invaded 
China it would not be by that route. 

The religion of the country is Buddhist—a 
Hindoo sect, so called from Boodh, who, under 
various names, is worshipped either as an 
inspired man or an incarnation of the Deity, 
throughout the Chinese empire, Japan, and the 
various kingdoms of South-Eastern Asia. He 
is said to have been born about 8200 years 
ago, and many extraordinary tales are related 
by his followers of the prodigies which accom- 
panied his birth, and of his great genius and 
ability, till, at the age of 20 years, he retired 
from the world, and having, after a course of 
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good actions, attained perfect knowledge and 
virtue, was absorbed into the nature of the 
Supreme Being. Certain it is that his doc- 
trines prevailed at one time throughout great 
part of continental India, from which its 
believers were driven, by Brahminical perse- 
cution, to find a shelter in the mountain dis- 
tricts and in Ceylon, to which, as far as India 
is concerned, they are now confined. The re- 
ligion is a kind of reformation of Brahminism, 
rejecting entirely the Brahminical priesthood ; 
and whatever defects there may be in its 
practice, it appears, in theory, to be superior 
to the other Hindoo sects. The Buddhist be- 
lieves that by the performance of certain moral 
duties, acts of charity,and benevolence towards 
others, and particularly by various austerities, 
which waste both mind and body, he may 
attain a state of perfection, and be ultimately 
absorbed into the Divine essence. He is 
taught to trust implicitly to his spiritual 
guides, to venerate idols as representing spe- 
cific attributes of the divinity, to practice 
frequent daily ablutions, and to eat and drink 
nothing that has been prepared, or even 
touched, by the followers of a different faith. 

The embassy consists of the Prince Jung 
Gahadoor, Prime Minister of Nepaul, and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Forces, his two brothers, 
six other persons of military rank, and fifteen 
attendants of different classes; it is also accom- 
panied by Mr. M‘Leod, private secretary to his 
exceliency, and Captain Cavanagh, political 
agent at Nepaul. The ambassador left Nepaul 
early in April, and was received with the highest 
honours by the Governor-General and Council 
at Calcutta, where he embarked for Suez, and 
after passing through Egypt by the route of the 
overland mail, reached Southampton on the 
25th of May, only forty days from the time of 
his departure. He complains much of the in- 
conveniences of the voyage; but states, that 
his reception here, and the wonders which he 
has seen, have more than compensated all his 
sufferings. One of the large mansions in Rich- 
mond-terrace has been appropriated as the re- 
sidence of the embassy, and every object of in- 
terest in the city and the vicinity has been visit- 
ed by the Prince and his attendants. 

Wherever they have appeared in public, as 
on the Downs of Epsom, at the Theatres, Vaux- 
hall, or the Surrey Gardens, they have been 
received with an enthusiasm which they appear 
fully to appreciate. The hospitalities of the 
Fast India House, the Highland Society, and 
of several of the nobility, have been freely offer- 
ed to them, though their extremely inconve- 
nient religion, which forbids their partaking of 
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faith. On board the steam-ships, kids, fowls 
and eggs, with abundance of vegetables, were 
provided for them, and formed their principal 
nourishment; and these, with fruits of ali 
kinds, and from all countries, are still their 
chief food. In order to avoid the possibility of 
even their cooking vessels or water, which was 
taken on board by themselves, whenever it 
could be procured, being touched by Euro- 
peans, the whole of the fore-part of the vessel 
was appropriated to their use, and a special 
cooking apparatus erected. 

At Southampton the ambassador declined 
entering an hotel, and the offices of the Pen- 
insular Company were therefore placed at his 
disposal, in order to afford him and his at- 
tendants the opportunity of perfect seclusion. 
The baggage of the entire suite, contrary to 
the usual practice, was directed by the trea- 
sury to pass the custom-house unexamined ; 
and a package having been accidentally 
opened, excited the indignation of the at- 
tendants to such an extent, that it is said 
swords were drawn, and the unfortunate pack- 
age, which contained a bed or mattress, was 
burnt. At the grand dinners which they have 
attended, a separate table has always been 
placed for their accommodation, covered with 
all the delicacies in the shape of confectionery 
and fruits which it was possible to procure; 
but, except slightly of the latter, it has been 
impossible to induce them to partake of any- 
thing. The prince is a fluent and graceful 
speaker, though not being at all acquainted 
with our language, his addresses have of 
course been explained by an interpreter. 

On the 19th ult. he had an audience of her 
Majesty, having beenintroduced by the Foreign 
Minister, at which his credentials as Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary from the Rajah of Nepaul 
were presented, accompanied by a number of 
most superb and splendid presents, said to be 
of immense value. He was most graciously 
received, and subsequently attended in state 
the drawing-room at St. James’s Palace. On 
the occasion of the christening of the infant 
Prince Arthur, the ambassador and suite re- 
ceived the additional honour of an invitation 
to the musical entertainment in the evening at 
Buckingham Palace. 

In person the ambassador is an exceedingly 
handsome man, of dark complexion and dig- 
nified and graceful manners, and is possessed 
of talents and accomplishments of a very high 
order. As commander of the forces, he has 
successfully conducted some expeditions of 
importance, and excels in all military exer- 
cises, particularly in horsemanship, of which 


the luxuries which abound at these splendid | some extraordinary feats are recorded, and in 


banquets, compels them to attend rather as 
Spectutors than as guests. 


the use of the sword and rifle. ‘The dress of 
himself, and of all the chief persons of the 


Many anecdotes are told of the dilemmas in | embassy, consists of a magnificent oriental 
which they have been involved, in consequence | costume, the tunic and turban on state occa- 
of their strict adherence to the rules of their sions being literally covered with diamonds 
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and emeralds of great size and brilliancy, and 
of almost fabulous value. 

Their expenditure, both in travelling and 
during their residence here, has been very con- 


siderable, and the sovereign of Nepaul, whose | 
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anxiety for more intimate friendship and alii- 
ance with this country they are commissioned 
to convey, is in every respect most fitly repre- 
sented. : 


THE LOOKING-GLASS. 


No. 1.—ITS MANUFACTURE. 


THE invention of looking-glasses appears to 


The ancients also formed stones into mirrors, 


be involyed in some obscurity. In Exodus | but so rarely are they mentioned, that they may 


Xxxyili. 8, we read—“‘ Moses made lavers of 
brass, and the foot of it of brass, of the 
looking-glasses of the women which assembled 
at the door of the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation.” It appears, therefore, that the ar- 
ticles referred to in this passage, as looking- 
glasses, were, in fact, metallic mirrors. Ac- 
cordingly, in another book of Scripture, Job 
XxXxXii. S$, we find the firmament compared to a 
molten mirror. 

Many mirrors of this kind are found among 
our collections of Egyptian antiquities. ‘They 
are nearly round, but vary in form, according 
to the taste of the owner, and have handles 
of various shapes and substances. In the 
British Museum many of them may be seen, 
having handles of wood, ivory, and porcelain. 
In one instance the handle is in the shape of a 
lotus sceptre, surmounted by the head of 
Athor, the goddess of beauty, with an in- 
verted crescent; in another, the handle has 
the shape of a plaited tress of hair, surmounted 
by two hawks; and a third terminates in the 
head of a hawk-headed deity! but the mirror 
in every case is of bronze. 

Homer does not speak of mirrors; but they 
are frequently referred to in the historical 
times of Greece, and were probably known in 
that country long before, since every substance 
capable of receiving a fine polish would answer 
the purpose of a niirror. Thus, basins were 
employed instead of mirrors, and also cups, 
the inside of which was sometimes so disposed, 
that the image of the person who drank from 
them was seen multiplied. 

The locking-glasses of the ancients were 
usualiy made of a composition of tin and 
copper, and afterwards more frequently of 
silver. At first they were made of the purest 
silyer, but subsequently an inferior metal was 
employed. Frequently, too, the polished silver 
plate was very slight, but the excellence of 
the mirror very much depended on the thickness 
of the plate; indeed as the plate was thicker, 
the image was more perfect. Gold mirrors 
are mentioned once or twice by ancient masters, 


be considered as designed raimer for ornament 
than use. Pliny mentions the stone now 
called the Iceland agate, as particularly suit- 
able for this purpose. Domitian is said to have 
had a gallery lined with a substance which 
exhibited everything that was done behind his 
back. Beckmann considers it to have been a 
calcareous spar, which is indeed capable of re- 
flecting an image; but we cannot therefore 
conclude that mirrors were formed of it. Nero 


iis said to have had a mirror of emerald. 


The looking-glasses of antiquity were gene- 
rally small, and such as could be carried in 
the hand. Most of those preserved in our 
Museums are of this kind. They usually have 
a handle, though some are without this appen- 
dage, and are of a round or oval shape. In- 
stead of their being fixed so as to be hung 
against the wall, or to stand upon the table or 
floor, they were gencrally hela by female ser- 
vants, before their mistresses when dressing. 

Looking-glasses, however, were also made of 
the length of a person’s body, of whieh kind 
the mirror of the celebrated orator Demo- 
sthenes must have been when he was accus- 
tomed to stand before it, that he might detect 
and correct some awkward movements of the 
body to which he was prone. One apartment 
of the poet Horace is mentioned as lined with 
mirrors; but though it has been doubted whe- 
ther the poet had such an one, it is certain there 
were other chambers of this description. 

The ancients seem to have had, moreever, 
looking-glasses like ours, consisting of a glass 
plate covered at the back with a thin leaf of 
metal. They were manufactured so early as 
the time of Pliny, at the celebrated glass- 
houses of Sidon; but they must have been rery 
inferior to those of metal, since they never 
came into general use; nor are they mention- 
ed by ancient writers among costly pieces of 
furniture, whereas metallic mirrors frequently 
are. 

Coming now to the looking-glasses in use 
among ourselves, we shall find much that is 
curious in their manufacture, and also in their 


but it is not improbable that the term golden ! philosophy; we shall consider them in both 


rather refers to the frame or ornaments than 
to the mirror itself, as we speak of a gold 


these aspects. 
The coarse green glass, of which wine and 


watch, though the cases only may be made of! beer bottles are made, as well as the cut-glass 


that metal. 


| designed to sparkle on the table, or to 
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suspended from the ceiling, the glass of our 
window-frames, and the looking-glass now 
under consideration, dissimilar as they may 
appear, are all resolvable into two simple sub- 
stances, flint and an alkali. Only let flint be 


— 


fused with soda or potash, and the result of | 


melting these substances together is glass. 

Pliny asserts that this substance was dis- 
covered by accident in Syria, at the mouth of 
the river Belus, by certain merchants who were 
driven thither by the fortune of the sea. Obliged 
to dress their victuals by making a fire on the 
ground, where there was much of the plant 
called kali; this was burned to ashes, and the 
sand or stones of the place becoming acci- 
dentally mixed with it, a vitrification took place, 
from which the hint was taken and easily im- 
provedupon. But this is probably a fabulous 
narrative. Mankind had made fire in this 
way many ages before the town of Tyre existed, 
and in certain cases even the ashes of wood 
or dried herbs are sufficient solvents. 

But be this as it may, “ who,’ as Johnson 
says, “ when he saw the first sand or ashes, by a 
casual intenseness of heat, melted into a metal- 
ized form, rugged with excrescences, and clouded 
with impurities—who would have imagined 
that in this shapeless lump lay concealed so 
many conveniences of life as would in time 
constitute a great part of the happiness of the 
world? Yet, by some such fortuitous liqui- 
faction, were mankind taught to procure a body, 
at once in a high degree solid and transparent, 
which might admit the light of the sun, and 
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consequently not to mix intimately with the 
alkali; and if the grains are large, the fusion 
of them takes a longer time. The sand must 
also be passed through a wire sieve of the 
proper closeness into water, and should be 
well agitated, in order to remove all dirt and 
‘ impurities. 

Nor is less care required in reference to the 
alkali when plate-glass is to be made. Soda, 
in this case, is preferred to potash, as glass 
made with soda is thinner and flows better 
while hot, and yet, when cold, is equally 
| durable. Another advantage is, that the 
neutral salts, of which soda is the base, are 
dissipated more readily by the heat of the 
furnace, than are the salts of which potash is 
the base. The soda must also be used in a 
state of considerable purity. 

Lime is employed for promoting the fusibility 
of the flint and the alkali. From one-fifteenth 
to one twenty-fourth part of the whole ma- 
terials is the largest provortion which can 
properly be used of this substance. Manganese 
would have the effect of giving a slight tinge 

; of red, but when mixed in due proportion 
with the blue of the oxide of cobalt, and the 
two combined are met by the natural slight 
yellow of the other materials, the colours are 
so completely neutralized, that scarcely any 
definable tint remains. 

The mixing these materials requires great 
care; and when the sand, lime, soda, and 
Manganese are properly intermingled, they are 
Jritted in small furnaces, wherein the tem- 


exclude the violence of the wind; which might | perature is gradually raised to a full red or even 
extend the sight of the philosopher to new | to a white heat, at which point it is maintained; 
ranges of existence, and charm him at one | the materials being carefully stirred, till they 
time with the unbounded extent of the material | experience no further change, and until vapour 
creation, and at another with the endless subor- | is no longer given off. When the process of 
dination of animal life; and what is yet of | fritting, which lasts about six hours, is nearly 
more importance, might supply the decays of | completed, the cobalt and th? broken glass are 
nature with subsidiary sight. Thus was the| added. The latter hayieg been already per- 
first artificer of glass employed, though with- | fectly vitrified, requires but little exposure to 
out his own knowledge or expectation. He was | the fire. 

facilitating and prolonging tlie enjoyments of! The ingredients intimately mixed, are now 
light, enlarging the avenues of science, and cast by means of clean iron shovels into the 


conferring the highest and most lasting plea- 


sures; he was enabling the student to contem- ; brought to a white heat. 


plate nature, and the beauty to behold herself.” 

In its fusion of fiimt and alkali, minor cir- 
cumstances determine the various qualities of 
different kinds of glass. Suppose in the mak- 
ing of a looking-glass, plate-glass be used as 
the best fitted for such a purpose, the ingre- 
dients employed will be sea-sand, soda, lime, 
nitre, and broken plate-glass. Much of the best 
sea-sand has been obtained from Alum Bay, 
in the Isle of Wight ; but, from whence soever 
it be derived, sea-sand is flint, ground or worn 
down to the size of small grains by the action 
of the sea. The sand must be, indeed, of the 


finest and whitest kind, and the grains should | 


be sharp, and of a moderate size. If very 
small, they are likely to clot together, and 


i crucibles, which, previously to this, must be 
These are filled at 
once with the mixture, but as the bulk of this 
decreases in melting, a fresh portion is added, 
and further additions are made until the ves- 
sels become fully charged with melted glass. 
When a crucible is full, the opening through 
which the charge was introduced is materially 
lessened with wet clay, so that only a narrow 
hole remains, through which the impurities 
may be removed, and small portions of the 
contents may be drawn from time to time for 
examination. The scum, which consists of salts, 
having little or no affinity for flint, and which 
rises through the mass, is removed ; it is pur- 
chased by refiners of metals, who use it as a 
powerful flux. It requires nearly forty hours’ 
exposure to strong heat, from the time of fill- 
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ing the pots, before the materials are properly 
vitrified and in a state for casting. 

The glass is emptied, by means of a copper 
ladle, from the crucible into a large vessel, 
called a cuvette, which has been already 
strongly heated. The cuvette, when filled, is 
left some hours in the furnace in order that 
the metal may be free from air, and is then 
removed to the casting table, over one end of 
which it is suspended by means of a crane. 
The cuvette is placed at one end of the table 
purposely made higher. than the other, and 
then tilted over, the contents flowing out on 
the easting table, and running down from the 
top to the end. The sides of the table have 
two raised ledges to prevent the glass from 
tlowing over; and to render it perfectly flat in 
every direction, a metallic roller, removed to a 
small height above the surface by two raised 
ledges, one on each side, is passed over the 
melted glass from end to end, so that the 
glass cools in that form. In these processes 
the utmost silence is preserved; the men em- 
ployed move about with great caution ; none 
are admitted but those actually engaged in the 
work; and the windows and doors are kept 
closed. These precautions are taken to pre- 
vent any unnecessary agitation of the air; 
were it otherwise the melted glass would be 
liable to be rippled or furrowed with inequali- 
ties resembling waves. 

One end of the casting table is placed near 
the mouth of an annealing oven, so that as soon 
as the glass has become solid it may be care- 
fully slipped inte it; and one sheet of glass 
after another is thus deposited, till the oven 
contains as much as it will hold, when the door 
is closed and carefully stopped with clay or 
cement to prevent the admission of air. Here 
the sheets are kept for a fortnight, the tem- 
perature being allowed gradually to cool in the 
meantime, after which the oven is opened and 
the glass removed. 

The British Plate Glass Company carry on 
their operations on a scale of surprising magni- | 
tude. They have a casting-table fifteen feet 
long, nine feet wide, and six inches thick, the 
weight of which is nearly fourteen tons. The 
foundry at Ravenhead, where it is used, is said 
to be the largest room under one roof that has 
yet been erected in this kingdom; it is 339 feet 
long, 155 feet wide, and proportionately lofty, 
surpassing, in these respects, Westminster Hall. 
The melting furnaces, ranged down the centre, 
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|of cotton, or a hare’s foot. 


occupy about one-third of the whole area of 
this apartment. It has been observed by Mr. 


Parkes that “ the spectacle of such a vast body | 


of melted glass poured at once from an im- 
mense crucible on a metallic table of great 
magnitude is truly grand; and the variety of 
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ing ovens are placed in two rows, one on each 
side of the foundry, and occupy the ‘greatest 
proportion of the side walls. Each of these 
ovens is sixteen feet wide, and forty deep. 
Their floors being level with the surface of the 
casting table, the plates of glass*may be de- 
posited in them immediately after they are 
cast with little difficulty. 

The sheets of glass are cut to a square form 
by means of a glazier’s diamond. ‘To be polish- 
ed, the glass is laid on a table, and imbedded 
in plaster of Paris; it is then sprinkied with 
powdered flint, and another large glass being 
moved steadily and regularly over the surface 
by means of machinery, the powdered sand 
grinds one surface of each glass at the same 
time. 

A coating of coarse emery powder succeeds 
to the use of the fine sand, and this is replaced 
by emery of a finer grain. The surface is thus 
rendered perfectly smooth, but as it is still dull, 
the plate of glass is firmly fixed on a large 
table, and rubbed over with polishing instru- 
ments. These are blocks of wood, covered with 
many folds of woollen cloth, and having card- 
ed wool between the folds. An oxide of iron, 
called calcothal, is sprinkled on these blocks, 
and they are then worked over the surface of 
the glass, by means of machinery, until it 
ceases to be deficient in gloss; when one side 
is thus polished, the glass is turned over, that 
the other side may be submitted to the same 
process. 

In this way then, a large sheet of glass, as 
well as those of smaller size, may be produced. 
The comparatively high price of plate glass is 
owing to the labour and risk incurred in its 
preparation. Not unfrequently does it happen, 
that after a sheet of glass has been cast, an- 
nealed, ground, and polished, the discovery is 
made that there are blemishes in it, which 
render it unfit for sale, and cause it to be thrown 
into the melting pot. It is only the polishing, 
indeed, which elicits the beauty of the glass, 
or reveals its defects. 

According to former practice, when the 
glass was ground, polished, and fully pre- 
pared, a thin blotting-paper was spread on a 
table, or slab of marble, and sprinkled with 
fine powdered chalk. Over the paper was 
laid a thin lamina of tinfoil, on which mereury 
was poured and equally distributed with a piece 
Over this was 
placed a very thin and smooth kind of paper, 
upon which, with the left hand, the glass- 
plate was pressed down, and with the right 
the paper was drawn gently away. ‘The plate 
was then covered with weights, and the super- 
fluous mercury driven out; heavier weights 
were afterwards added, and the plate remained 


colours which the plate exhibits immediately | till it became dry, when the looking-glass was 
after the roller has passed over it, renders this | complete. : 


an operation far more splendid and interesting 
than can possibly be described,” The arneal- 


In the more modern practice, the common 


| silrering table is a slab of stone ground to the 
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most perfect degree of evenness, and placed 
in a frame, so that a certain degree of obli- 
quity may be given it. All round the margin 
is a gutter, through which, at one corner, a 
hole is made. so as to allow of the escape of 
the mereury when the plug that closes the 
hole is removed. It is this corner which is 
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ing-glasses, applied this apparatus, with some 
modifications, to glass plates 47 inches long and 
29 inches wide. 

Mr. T. Drayton has made some further im- 
provements, which he has secured by patent. 
“The table used by me in silvering,” he says, 
“ig of a similar description to that ordinarily 


lowest. when the oblique position is given to| used; the glass being fixed horizontally upon it 
the table, in order that the mercury may run | by means of machinery. It is necessary that 


to it from the other parts of the gutter. On 


the piece of glass should be perfectly level, so 


the silyering table is spread a sheet of tinfoil | that the liquor poured on it shall act equally 


of the same size as the glass, or rather a little 
longer ; upon which a fluid amalgam of tin and 
mercury is poured, and spread over its surface 
with a brush till it adheres; more mercury is 
then poured on, till it stands about a quarter 
of an inch deep over the tinfoil. 

The plate of glass being previously made 
guite clean, is then slid gentiy and steadily on 
from a sheet of paper, just dipping below the 
surfaces of the mercury, but avoiding to touch 
the tinfoil, for fear of tearing it. When the 
glass is fairly over the tinfoil, the table is 
placed a little obliquely by means of a rack, 
when the mercury runs into the gutter, and 
the glass subsides on the tinfoil. ‘The whole 
surface of the glass is then covered with leaden 
sevyen-pound weights, having cloth at the bot- 
tom; by which pressure, at the end of twenty- 
four hours the silyering is so firmly adherent 
to the glass, that the weights may be removed, 
and the glass raised up in a sloping position, 
to allow the mercury to drip off till the sil- 
vering has become quite hard. 


on all parts of the surface. The material used 
consists of nitrate of silver, to which are added 
ammonia, water, spirits of wine, and thirty or 
forty drops of oil of cassia. In this state the 
liquor can be kept a long time without dete- 
riorating. When it is required for silvering, 
oil of cloves is to be added to it; and in pro- 
portion to the quantity of the oil of cloves 
added, is the length of time required to perfect 
the deposit. The deposit takes place equally 
well whether the surface is flat or of any other 
form. After it is silvered it is washed, to re- 
move the impurities which have been deposited 
with the silver; and then placed in a hot-air 
closet, where it remains for a few hours until 
perfectly dry, when it is varnished, to protect it 
from the action of the air, and also from being 
scratched. Glasses of any dimensions may be 
silvered in the most perfect manner in forty- 
eight hours. The silver deposited by this pro- 
cess adheres more firmly than it does by,the 
old method. It is also less injurious to the 
health of the workmen, as mercury is not used, 


More recently a machine has been invented | and the cost of production is not increased. 


by Mr. Farrow, for silvering glasses, for which 


he was rewarded by the large silver medal of | nufacture. 


the Society of Arts. In his arrangements he 


Thus, then, we have traced the process of ma- 
The glass is made, and polished, 
and silyered; it requires only to be framed ac- 


dispenses with the loose leaden weights, and | cording to the reader’s taste; and in another 
produces the required pressure by means of | paper we shall consider the looking-glass in its 
screws. Mr, Wheeler, a manufacturer of look- | philosophy. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 
Letrer XVIII. 


Mr. Eprror,—I proposed in my last to furnish some further illustrations of the 
old saying, ‘* Wilful waste makes woful want.’’ But, though there are many Lionel 
Lazenbys ia the world—persons who might possibly be checked in a ruinous career 
by the relation of such fearful instances of the truth of that saying—yet, as I would 
not expose myself to the charge of exaggerating, and as it may be more generally 
useful to furnish some illustrations taken from every day practices, I think it neces- 
sary somewhat to alter, or modify, my text. As the ‘ waste’’ to which I shall 
refer is not, in most cases, ‘‘ wilful,’ and.as it is not, in most cases, followed by 
“ woful want,’ Ihave selected another old saying, as the foundation of my observa- 
tions and remarks, ‘‘ WastTE NoT, WANT Not;” or, as I have it in another book, 
‘* Waste not to-day what thou may’st want to-morrow.” 

What I mean by waste is, the using any article unnecessarily, or the using more 
of an article than is necessary, or the using an article.that is necessary in the Jeust 
economical way. Some people have the happy art of making alittle go a great way}; 
but the persons I wish to benefit are those who for want of thought and manage- 
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ment, make a great deal go but a little way. While speaking against waste, don't 
suppose I wish to recommend niggardliness, or stingyness, or meanness, ‘This 
latter terrn, by-the-bye, is often used in a reproachful sense, as to persons who are 
merely prudent and thoughtful ; desirous, in all things, of ‘* cutting their coat ac- 
cording to their cloth,” and of living ‘‘ within their means.” I don’t think that 
stingyness is the besetting sin of working, or even of poor people. I be- 
lieve that “skinflints’’ are most commonly found amongst those who could 
well afford to be generous. As far as my observation has gone, I have seen more 
instances of willingness to share a morsel and to help a poorer neighbour, among 
working and, comparatively, poor people, than among persons who are far better off 
in their circumstances. Still, there is extravagance, and a good deal of waste, among — 
all classes of persons, from the peer to the pauper. | 

I will not now, Mr. Editor, say much about waste of time. And yet time is one 
of the most prerious things in the world, and the waste of it is one of the most 
serious of al. wastes, The consequences of waste in many other things may be 
repaired, but tnos: whicr resu:t from waste of time rarely can. My opinion is, 
that no human veing has a single moment to spare—to spend in doimg nothing, 
much Jess m deing worse than nothing; and that all slothful and idle persons, be 
they men or be they women, will have some day to come to a fearful reckoning. 
Waste of time 1s a serious matter in reference to household economy ; things will 
either be jeft undone or pe done badly, if the time be wasted in which they might 
nave been done property, 

I suppose, Mr Editor, I had better not say much about waste of words, lest any 
reader should turn upon me and say, ‘‘ Physician, heal thyself.’’ And yet, wnat 
with chafing and siandering, quarreling and jesting, there is sueh an unaccount- 
able quantity of breath exhausted in some families, that one is ready to cry out, with 
the old cynic, ‘* Save your breath to cool your porridge!” Some people seem to be 
always talking, and yet saying nothing; either nothing to profit, or what would 
be far better lett unsaid. He was a wise man who said, “ In the multitude of 
words there wanteth not siz ;’’ and he was no fool who said, ‘* Think twice before 
you speak once.’”’ The tongues of some people go clitter-clatter, chitter- chatter, 
‘‘nineteen to the dozen;’’ and, after all, what have they said that is either 
interesting or useful? You have bushels of chaff, but scarcely one grain of wheat. 
I am not going to decide the question as to whether men or women talk the most— 
that, I think, would be wasting my words. Women talk, I know; but if I am to 
judge from what I sometimes hear, and from the long columns of small type I some- . 
times glance at in the daily papers that my Jem borrows, I must say that males can, 
upon occasions, spin a tolerably long yarn! Speech is a noble faculty, and it is a 
sad pity when it is used cither unprofitably or injuriously. 

But to proceed to what are, more obviously, household matters. 

Finine is indispensable in households. But the mode in which fires are kindled 
and kept up in many families is very wasteful. I might remark on the conduct of 
servants and work people, who, not having to pay for the fuel they consume, are 
often over free in their use of it. Pieces of wood are thrust in, and lumps of coal 
are piled on, till there is fire ‘sufficient to roast an ox,’’ when but an ordinary 
portion is required. ‘This is worse than wasteful—it is dishonest. But I refer to 
those who make their own fires, and have to bear the expense of fuel. I haye seen 
as much paper, wood, and coal crammed into a grate at once, as would have 
sufficed, with a little skill, for half a dozen fires. This is sure to defeat its own 
object ; the poor flame is unable to rise, and clouds of smoke are poured forth into 
the room, spoiling everything contained in it. Then comes puffing and blowing, 
poking and stirring, and thrusting in fresh pieces of wood and coal, increasing the 
smoke and smother, till there is as much fuel and time wasted in the one act of 
getting the breakfast kettle to boil, as would suffice, with management, to get up 
the dinner of a large family. A few bits of fresh coal laid at the bottom of the grate, 
then a scrap or two of paper or shavings, a few sticks laid across and across, and a 
small quantity of nubbly coals and cinders sprinkled over the coals, so as to leave 
room for the air or draught to operate, and when this is well kindled up, the tea- 
kettle put on, about half filled with water. Thus, without any use of bellows—a 
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thing I nave not had in the house for years—by the time the hearth and the room 
is swept and tidied, there would bea good clear fire. ‘* Sukey”’ would “ sing,” and 
breakfast might be prepared in a trice ; andso through the rest of the day—whether 
fire be needed for cooking, for ironing, or for any other purpose—with a little 
management, a clean, comfortable, neat-looking fire might be secured, and a con- 
siderable saving in fuel effected; at the same time there would be fewer com- 
plaints about ‘ bad coals,’’ and about “‘ the wind”’ being ‘‘in the wrong quarter.” 

Soap, though a great luxury, is one of the necessaries of life. I wish ail families 
of working people so regarded it. Without the use of it, people may ezist, but the 
can hardly be said to dive. Its use is indispensable to cleanliness and to health. 
Some use it but seldom—many waste it sadly. In the common mode of washing 
clothes, *—instead of buying the soap a few days before ’tis wanted, cutting it into 
squares, and setting it by to harden—it is often used in a soft state, and then it is 
suffered to remain in the hot suds, and a great portion of it wastes away without 
being applied to the cleansing of the clothes; and in its other ordinary uses soap is 
left in the pail, or the wash-hand basin, or in some wet place about the sink, till it 
becomes as soft as pap, and melts away before half its work is done. Why, people 
must know how soon soap dissolves ; and yet the cry is constantly heard—* Betty ! 
how could you be so careless as to leave the soap in the water!’’ It is, surely, just 
as easy to lay it up in a dry place when it is not being used; and if this were 
generally done, what waste might be avoided! 

Canp.#s are often used in a wasteful manner. By keeping them too near the 
fire-place, so that they become extremely soft, and burn out in a very short space 
of time; by placing them in sharp draughts, as passages, staircases, or windows, so 
that they sweal; by letting them gutter, and not keeping them duly snuffed; by 
allewing them to burn down into the sockets, so that an inch or two melts away ; 
by leaving them to burn for a quarter or half an hour, while you ‘just step out on 
an errand,’’ or while you gossip with a neighbour. By these and other neglects 
and mismanagements, as much candle is wasted as would suffice for a grand illumi- 
nation, while the blame is laid on the badness of the tallow, and the dishonesty of 
the manufacturer. 

Brean is an article of unspeakable value. It is true that it may now be pur- 
chased at a cheap rate, but that is no reason why it should be wasted. If ‘* windows 
in heaven’? were opened, and grain was rained down in abundance, even then it 
ought not to be wasted. The Teetotalers say that millions of bushels of good grain 
are every year wasted—and worse than wasted—in the making of various kinds of 
intoxicating drinks. My Jem says, that he believes this to be true, and that he 
heard a teetotal lecturer say, that ‘‘ the grain so wasted would supply two millions 
of persons with two pounds of bread a day each for a whole year.” This is fright- 
ful; and this alone, if there were no other reason, ought to make every person for- 
swear the use of strong drink. But I refer now to the waste made in families, and 
in families, too, that I am sure find it difficult to pay their baker’s bills. New, and 
even hot, bread is used, and loaves are often cut in an ungainful and wasteful man- 
ner. Pieces of bread and crusts are allowed to remain in the closet, till they 
become mouldy and unfit for use, instead of being collected while they are sweet, and 
thrown into soup, or made into puddings. Children, too, are allowed to leave their 
victuals—a thick slice of bread and butter it may be—lying about until it becomes 
unfit to eat, and is thrown away. It was a rule with my mother, that we children 
were not to haye a fresh meal until we had eaten up what she used to call our 
*torts.’’ Flour, too, is often wasted, in the making bread or pastry, by shedding 
it on the floor, or by leaving as much sticking about the tub, or pan, or board, as 
would suffice to keep afowi. In the village where I formerly lived there was an 
old woman, subsisting almost upon charity, who, observing the waste thus made, used 
to ask the joan of the vessel so left, saying, ‘‘ With the rubbings-up of your pan, 
and a dust of flour of my own, I can make myself a nice dumpling.” In that case 
the meal was not lost ; but no thanks to those who negiected to use it clean up. 

There are mary families in which Mear is used without due economy. Either 
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those parts are purchased which are the least profitable, or the meat is cooked in 
the most wastciul way, or due care is not taken of it after it is cooked, so that 
portions are spoiled, ‘They say that, ‘‘ when a man marries, he has to give one- 
half of his meat to have the other half cooked ;’’ be this as it may, I may safely 
say, that many people give one-half of their meat to the fire to have the other half 
cooked; and { will venture to add—to haye it cooked, not only unprofitably, but 
badly. As I propose, on some future occasion, to say a little on the comparative 
merits of different modes of cooking, I will only observe at present, that the most 
profitable portions of meat should be selected, that they should be cooked with the 
least possible waste, that care should be taken to preserve the flavour and the 
nourishing properties of the meat, and that the scraps should be used up, either in 
pics or puddings, in hashes or stews, before they have time to spoil. 

I think, Mr. Editor, it is unnecessary to mention other particulars. Those I 
have named may set your readers a thinking; and I hope that, as to most of these, 
the old saying will prove true,—‘‘ A hint is as good as a homily.” 

And yet this subject of easting is one on which a homily might well be written, 
Amongst the sayings of which my dear mother had an ample store, was one which 
applies exactly to the subject now before me, ‘It is a sin to waste a crumb ;” and 
in addition to our being required to eat up what it was judged proper to give us, 
we were taught to shake out the table-cloth where the crumbs might be picked up 
by the robins and the sparrows. I have read a beautiful history ofOnxz, who in 
days of old provided an abundant meal for five thousand persons ; and when they 
were filled, he said, ‘* Gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing be lost.” 
Now if He, who! could as easily have fed five millions as He fed five thousand 
would not have a crumb lost, how much less should we allow anything to be 
wasted ;—especially those of us, who, after toiling with all our powers of body and 
mind, tind it difficult to obtain a bare subsistence! ‘The avoidance of waste will 
tend, as it were, to eke out our store, and to enable us, perhaps, to spare a morsel 
to some poor creature who is in danger of perishing, 

The words ‘ profligacy,’’ and *‘ extravagance,” are usually applied to those 
persons only, who are above the rank of operatives. But I could mention 
eases in which they are strictly applicable to working men and women, and 
even to persons who are dependent, chiefly, upon casual bounty for their 
subsistence. Some months ago, I looked in upon a family consisting of a man, 
his wife, and seven children. The man was employed by the parish authorities 
tu break stones on the high road; the wife, an industrious sober woman, 
went Gut occasionally charing. She had a few fine fowls, and got a trifle by supply- 
ing two or three gentlefolks with new laid eggs. Five of the children were at home ; 
and, except when the mother got a few scraps of meat from the families where she 
worked, their usual dinner was potatoes or vegetables, with, now and then, a red 
herring ora rasher of bacon. ‘The husband never brought home a farthing to keep 
his family from starvation, On the day that I called the man had, in consequence 
of his having spent fourteen pence on drink the night before, come home to dinner, 
‘Che woman had got two rashers of bacon before she went out in the morning, and 
put them in the cupboard, intending to cook them tor herself and the children when 
she came home. ‘lhe man spied these out, lighted a fire, and cooked them, together 
with four new-laid eggs, which would have sold for twopence a piece, and devoured 
the whole without offcring one of the children a single morsel. ‘The fryingpan, 
With a quantity of fat, which the children would have been delighted to have had 
poured over their potatoes, was set on the ground near the door, where it was 
Jicked clean by aneighbour’s dog! Now, 1 call that man, though poor, selfish, 
extravagant, and cruel. 

As, however, household management is chiefly in the hands of. women, 1 
commend these hints to the especial notice of the wives and daughters of operatives, 
assuring them that I mean no offence, and that I desire nothing more ardently than 


their comfort. 
July 9, 1850. Martnua MAKErEAce, 
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THE WORKING MAN’S GARDEN. 


No. V.—WORK TO BE DONE THE SECOND WEEK IN JULY.—INSECTS—PLANT- 
PROTECTORS—SPINACH—CABBAGE—BEANS— MINT—LAVENDER—SAGE. 


Our children were of much assistance to us last '! and the Romans went so far as to pretend that 
week, and we must take them to help us this! they could trace in the shading of the blossoms, 
week also, for insects of various kinds are busy | the characters, or letters which form the word 
amongst our vegetables, and fruits, and flowers; | “ grief; and that, therefore, they should be 
and unless we remove them they will soon|to a certain extent, considered sacred to the 
destroy all we have been labouring to effect.;dead. It was on this account they offered them 
Experienced gardeners have recommended | to the gods, as a sacrifice for their departed 
many methods for the destruction of these un- friends. Ovid, the ancient Latin poet, thus 
welcome yisitants ; but we shall only mention describes this ceremony : 
those which we have tried in our own garden,| “ The sacrificer came with naked feet; and 
and found to answer the desired object. ' having washed his.hands, flung black beans over 
To REMOVE Tre APHIDES, or black fly, | hisshoulder, whileherepeated quickly ninetimes, 
which is very injurious to beans and cabbages, ' withcut pausing for a moment, the sentence, 
let the young gardeners sprinkle the plants well '‘ With these beans I redeem myself and mine.’ 
with tobacco-water, which has been mixed with ! All this time he never once looked behind him, 
soft water in the proportion of one quart to ‘lest by doing so he should disturb the spirits 
three. ‘whom he believed stood near him gathering 
To Catcu SNAILS that conceal themselves ; up the beans.” 
s0 cunningly amongst the foliage,and eat upour! Whenever the Romans sowed this vegetable, 
best fruits, let them in the evening scatter 'they always carried back a handful from the 
around the plants a few cabbage-leaves, greased | field, and carefully preserved it until the fol- 
on the under side; and early in the morning | lowing harvest; they also mixed beans with 
-et them come to the garden, lift up these, and !every other seed which they offered for sale. 
take away all the snails or slugs that may be! The nature of the prejudices which induced 
under them. ‘them to observe these latter customs is not 
PLANT-PROTECTORS may be formed and ar- ‘now understood; all we know is, that they in- 
ranged by our children as well as by ourselves, | troduced them into this country, and that for 
and should certainly be placed round any choice ‘many centuries our ancestors excelled their 
fruit-trees or favourite plants. A plant-pro-| teachers in the strictness with which they ob- 
tector is a rim, about three or four inches wide, | served them. ‘The bean is a common article of 
of tin, zinc, or wood, having about two inches ' food in Egypt; and we learn that the ancient 
of the outside coated with soft tar. The rim | Israelites used it, from the circumstance of 
must be kept firmly pressed into the ground, | Barzillai’s bringing to David in his time of 
that the depredators may-.not get under it; :! need a present of beans, with “ wheat, and bar- 
over it they never can pass. - ‘ley, and flour, and:parched corn.” . It is 
Whilst the young hands are thus engaged» | esteemed as an excellent vegetable in China 
we may be occupied.hoeing and earthing up all 'and Japan, and it is the favourite breakfast of 
the crops as‘they advance, giving water where |the Arabs, when stewed with garlic. 
we find the plants require it, and sowing the At Athens beans were used at the election of 


seeds of new crops. First, }the senators. The ceremony is thus described 
Sprnacu, of the prickly kind, for winter use; ‘in ancient history :— 
and then : ‘‘Ata day appointed, towards the close of the 


CABBAGE-SEED, for coleworts in spring.| year, the president of each tribe gave a list of 
About one half ounce will be sufficient for three : such persons as were desirous of being chosen. 
or four yards square. i Their names were engraven on brass, and put 

We would now, according to our promise, ; into a large urn, with an equal number of black 
say something further about the vegetables | and white beans. The tablets were then drawn, 
mentioned in last week’s chapter. We began/and a bean was taken up with each; if the 
with beans, and so we shall now. ,bean was black, the individual was rejected ; 

BEANS are said to be natives of Egypt, from | but if white, he was admitted into the senate.” 
whence they were first brought to Europe bythe} In many of our own modern clubs and socie- 
Romans. There are many varieties of them, | ties, beans are still used at the election of the 
all of which may be classed under two heads— } members. 
the white garden bean, and the grey field-bean ; LAVENDER should be preserved as marjoram, 
both bearing blossoms delicately pencilled with SAGE should be cut on a dry day at noon, 
lilac streaks, and marked with a black spot.} and preserved in the same way. ‘The green 
This latter hue is so conspicuous, that it was|and the purple*are the only kinds used for 
regarded by the ancients as a mark of sorrow;! culinary purposes, 


SE 


Mint is a hardy plant which will grow in 
any soil, and may be easily propagated by part- 
ing the roots in spring. It is used by the 
the French as a salad, but with us it is chiefly 
valued as a condiment, in soups and sauces. 
When about a foot high it should be cut, tied 
up into small bundles, then dried, and laid 
by in paper bags, 
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SwEET HERBS.— We desired that these should 
be cut and dried for winter use, There are but 
few varieties which are not now in proper 
order for this operation, so that we may just 
look into any cottage garden. and choose a few 
of those which are best known and most 
approved of, 


| 


WEEKLY CALENDAR. 


FROM 

July 14, Seventh Sunday after Trinity. 

July 14, 1699, died, at Hackney, aged 74, Dr. 
William Bates, a distinguished Nonconformist 
divine, whose writings continue to be held in great 
esteein. 

July 14,1789, the Bastile of Paris, the great state 
prison of France, was stormed and destroyed by 
the populace. This extraordinary event took place 
during the sitting of the National Assembly con- 
vened by Louis XVI. under great exigency. The 
French Government at that time afforded no 
security to life or property. “Persons offensive to 
the State were arrested under arbitrary warrants, 
called Lettres de Cacht, consigned to the dungeons 
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ring, broke into the shops, and committed many 
other outrages before the arrival of a strong party 
of special constables, armed with cutlasses, and 
some troops of the dragoon guards and rifle 
brigade, ultimately stopped their proceedings. 
The damage done by the rioters was estimated at 
from £30,000 to £40,000, 
July 16, 1789, the jirst French Mevolution com- 
{ menced, accompanied with frightful atrocities. 
July 16, 1833, the distinctive title of “ Zee- 
totalers’’? was first given to persons totally ab- 
| staining from intoxicating drinks, at Preston, in 
Lancashire. The word Zéefotal is a previncial 
| expression, and of Lancashire origin. It has the 


of the Bastile, remained there without trial, often | force of a double affirmative, and expresses a final 
for life, and sometimes*perished from neglect, or | resolve or event. Applied to total abstinence it 


the cruelties incident to imprisonment in the for- 
tress. The King, being determined to crush the 
popular power, and overawe the National Assembly | 
in its deliberations, ordered troops to approach j 
Paris. At this juncture the Assembly addressed | 
the King, praying,the removal of the troops; he 
refused, the troops prepared to enter Paris, the 
people flew to arms, the Bastile was taken, and | 
destroyed; and fatal ills prevailed in the Cabinet, 
till popular fury arrived at a height uncontrollable, ; 
and the King himself perished on the scaffold, 
with several of his family. H 

July 15, St. Swithin’s-day.—Swithin lived in the | 
ninth century. He was preceptor to King Ethel- | 
wulph, and was by him promoted to the see eo 
Winchester, There is little or nothing ir history 
to explain the tradition, that if it rains on St, 
Swithin’s-day, it will rain forty days following. 
Itis, however, stated, that Swithin, who died in 868, 
desired that he might be buried in the open church- 
yard, and not in the chancel of the minster, as was 
usual with other bishops, and his request was com- 
plied with ; but the monks, on his being canonized, 
considering it disgraceful for a saint to lie ina 
public cemetery, resolved to remove his body into 
the choir, which was to have been done with 
solemn procession on the 15th of July; it rained, 
however, so violently for forty days together at this 
season; that the design was abandoned. This 
furnishes no ground for the popular superstition. 
It is, however, a fact that the quantity of rain 
falling at this period frequently exceeds the mean. 

July 15, 1765, died Charles Andre Vanioo, di- 
rector of the Academy of Painting at Paris, and 
principal painter to Louis XV. He was an casy 
and rapid draughtsman, was true and vigorous in 
colouring, and had a masterly execution; but his 
powers of invention were not great. 

July 15, 1830, George JV. was buried at the 
Royal Palace, Windsor. 

July 15, 1839, Serious Riots at Birmingham. A 
meeting of Chartists having been appointed tor the 
evening, the* police interfered to prevent it, which 
so infuriated the mob that a general riot took 
place. They set fire to three houses in the Bull- 


means thorough, entire abstinence, in contra- 
distinction to the partial abstinence practised by 
some persons. 

July 17, 1674, Dr. Isaac Watte, a Nonconformist 
divine, was bor: at Southampton. He was for 
some time minister of a Dissenting congregation 
in the Metropolis. His reputation as a literary 
man was greatly extended by his numerous works 
on theology, and on various branches of science 
and letters. His ‘* Psalms and Hymns” are 
still.in use in thousands of congregations-in 
various parts of the world; and his ‘* Songs, Moral 
and Divine, for Children,” are used in most 
schools. 

July 18, 1848, died at Leeds, aged 54, Richard 
Winter Hamilton, DD. He had been an Inde- 
pendent minister fur thirty-four years. As a 
preacher and writer, he was argumentative and 
eloquent. His memory was remarkably retentive. 
He was very popular, whether appearing in the 
pulpit, on the platform, or from the press. 

July 19, 1674, died, Rembrandt Van Rhyn, cele- 
brated as a painter and engraver. His great 
power was in portraiture, though he painted seve- 
ral historical pieces. He owed his fame as a 
painter to the richness and brilliancy of his 
colouring, and his consummate mastery of chiar- 
oscuro, rather than to the correctness of his 
drawing. His etchings are greatly esteemed, 
and fetch high prices: ‘*‘The Woman taken in 
Adultery,” in the National Gallery, is, perhaps, 
one of his best pictures. 

July 2U, 1374, died Francis Petrarch, one of the 
most celebrated names in the literature of the 
middle ages. He was born in 1306, at Arezzo, in 
Tuscany. In his twenty-seventh year he first 
saw, at Avignon, the beautiful Laura, whom he 
has rendered so celebrated in his puems, but who 
did not return his affection. To dissipate his 
uneasiness he travelled considerably. His last 
journey was to Venice, in 1373; and on his return 
to Avignon, he fell into a languor which termi- 
nated in his sudden death, he being found dead in 
his library, with his head resting on a book, ~ 
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THE WORKING MAN. 
No. XXVII.—HOW TO READ PROFITABLY. 
Parr I, 

Wes have, in several former articles, shown the importance of Reading, and have 
added a few thoughts on Books ; but it has been suggested that a word of advice and 
direction, to show the working man how he may read profitably, and so as to derive 
the largest amount of benefit from this exercise, would be acceptable. We are 
most happy to comply with this request, and we say :— 

I, Reap wirn Arrention. Some persons skim through the books they take in 
hand, and, if you were to inquire of them, or they were to ask themselves, how 
much they have gained by going through the volume, they would often find that 
the labour has been nearly lost. It is evident that they have paid but little atten- 
tion. The word ‘* attention’ deserves a passing remark. It comes from the Latin. 
“ ad,” “to,” and ** tendere,’’ ‘* to stretch,’ and therefore means to stretch the mind 
over any subject, or to task its powers; just as our arms are extended, and, as it 
were, stretched to embrace, grasp, or reach an object of vast importance, or o 
anxious solicitude. The Greeks, to express the action of reading, used a verb, 
which signifies, ** to know again ;’’ the Romans borrowed from the Greeks an epithet 
which refers to reasoning, for the ‘ Lego,’’ ‘‘ I reason,’’ of the Greeks, is the 
“ Lego,’ “ I read,’ of the Latins. "We also sometimes talk of ** perusing’ a book, 
which literally implies that we have thoroughly used or mastered its contents. We 
beseech our working friends to mark these expressions, and take good care that 
they do not read in vain. He who goes through a useless volume feeds his mind 
with husks ; but he that reads a good book, without attention, receives no advantage 
whatever. He labours in vain, and spends his strength for nought. He might as 
well have gone to sleep. 

Some pexsons say they cannot attend, and that their minds will wander from the 
matter in hand. We grant that thought is a very fleeting thing, and that it re- 
quires yery subtle chains to bind it down to any one subject long together. Still it 
is not unmanageable. ‘‘ The spirit of the prophets is subject to the prophets,” and, 
if this was said of an infiuence which was foreign and supernatural, how much more 
will the sentiment apply to our own wills and determinations? Only think to what 
a degree of almost perfect self-control some have arrived. It is often the case that 
the student or philosopher has « dozen subjects in hand, all contrary to each other, 
and each of an inspiring character, and yet he pursues them without distraction. 
In the morning he may first bend his mind to a portion of holy writ, which quite 
absorbs him; he may then read the classics; afterwards study mathematics; then 
apply himself to scientific inyestigations ; study history, poetry, the news of the 
day, &c. &c. &c,, and yet constrain his mind to attend closely to each of these 
topics. 

The habit of attention is a great boon, and can be obtained by all. It is only to 
determine to attend, and our minds will soon obey. In the management of horses, 


as well as of children, there is need of resolution. If you donot master a colt, it will 
D 
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master you; andso our thoughts will be perfectly Quixotic if we donot restrain them. 
But as soon as we resolve in good earnest to subjugate ourselves, we cansucceed. Per- 
haps there is not a better thing to put our mind in harness than to commit some- 
thing to memory, and repeat it often, especially in a crowd ; weshall thus bring our 
thoughts inte perfect subjection, so that we shall be able to read or hear with at- 
tention. It is a great mistake to suppose that we have no self-government, Our 
word “ listen,”’ is a striking expression ; it comes from ‘/ist”’ or ‘ dust,” an old Saxon 
term for ‘‘desire,’’ and intimates that we have a desire, or, are determined, to hear, 
and therefore compel our ears and thoughts to attend. Andif in one case we can 
speak imperatively to our mind, we can do so in a thousand; these who doubt what 
we say, have only to make the effort, and they will find that we are not far from 
the truth. 

IJ. Lasovurn to UNDERSTAND WHAT you Rzap. Unless we apprehend the senti- 
ments of any author, we are none the wiser. Now, his thoughts are expressed in 
his words, and therefore the chief thing is to know the meaning of every term. 
This is more easy than many imagine; dictionaries are cheap. Abstinence from 
tobacco, snuff, and strong drink, would, in a very short time, give our working men 
some capital dictionaries; and how much better to have a ‘* Wordbook,”’ as the 
Germans call it, or a book brim-full of words, and their signification, as our own 
property, than to have a nose full of snuff, a throat full of smoke, a brain full of 
filthy wash, and a soul fullof ignorance! It will be well to obtain a pocket dic- 
tionary, so that it can be taken to the shop. Never mind wearing it out. Booksellers 
and printers ought to live as well as other people, and why should not dictionaries be 
worn out 23 wellas jackets and trowsers ? It may be pleasing to receive ayolumefrom 
one’s great grandmother, but still it does not say much for the use it has had, or the 
intellect of those through whose hands it has passed. After all, there is a charm in 
a volume that has been well thumbed. Books in libraries, with glass-doors before 
them, and kept under lock and key, may be very clean, but there is reason to be- 
lieve that their owners’ heads are as free from the thoughts as the volumes are from_ 
dust, 

Never mind wearing out a good boox ; depend upon it thatis a goodsign, Some 
Christians have their Bibles and Testaments too clean by half; if there were more 
marks on their religious books, there might be fewer stains of sin on their souls. Gon 
is not served by having the Bible locked up by aclasp. Use your books well, and if 
they are worth anything, wear them out; but never read without understanding the 
meaning of every word. Goto the dictionary, to your shop-maie, your master, the 
parson, or any one, rather than be ignorant. Perhaps your little boy, just come 
home from school, can tell you the signification. Better to be taught by your child, 
than make him, when a man, blush that he has an illiterate father. Besides, it 
will freshen the boy’s memory, and let him see that you take an interest m his 
education by asking him a few questions. Remember that ignorance is the greatest 
weakness, the greatest curse; that knowledge is power; and that by reading and 
understanding you can increase your mental power every day ; therefore resolve to 
be wise and powerful by allmeans. There is a limit to the strength of the body ; 
but there is no bound to the menta! power which the mind can obtain. It can in- 
crease for ever, and ever and ever. It is the opinion of some of the best philoso- 
phical divines, that our intellectual energy will be progressing through eternity. 
But tuere is no progress without an addition of knowledge, and there is no know- 
ledge without understanding. 


* 
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Til. Mixp your Srors. The following lines will show what nonsense and 
absurdity can be made of an author's productions by disregarding the punctuation. 
 Itis called ‘* The Twelve Wonders.” ere itis :— 


* T saw a peacock with a fiery tail 
I saw a blazing comet drop down hail 
I saw the sky bedecked with ivy round 
I saw a sturdy oak crawl on the ground 
I saw a pismire swallow up a whale 
I saw the sea brim-full of nutbrown ale 
I saw a Venice glass full ten feet deep 
I saw a well full of men’s tears that weep 
I saw men’s eyes all in a flame of fire 
I saw a house larger than the moon and higher 
I saw the sun even at midnight 
I saw the man that saw this wondrous sight.” 


All this marvellousness is removed if we place a stop after the words “ peacock,” 
Ye comet, eet, << Oak, pismire,” ‘sea.’ ‘glass,’ well.” ‘“eyes,” “house,” 
‘sun; and read the closing half of one line with the beginning of the next ; wie 
lines will then be read thus :— 

“T saw a peacock; with a fiery tail 
I saw a blazing comet ;” &c. 
Many people derive but little advantage from what they read, because they pay no 
attention to the commas, semicolons, colons, and periods. Indecd, it is possible to 
change atruth into a downright falsehood by this neglect. Half the beauties of 
poetry, and especially of blank verse, depend upon punctuation. Disregard this, 
and Milton, Shakspeare, Wordsworth, Southey, &c. &c., will appear the greatest 
simpletons that ever put pen to paper. ; 

LV. PRONUNCIATION. Is oF GREAT ImvporTANCE.. We have known words called 
by the most outlandish names. The “ patriarchs’? have been termed ‘partridges ;”’ 
“austere man,” “oyster man ;’’ * oblations,’’ ‘* hoblanterns ;’ &¢. &c. Indeed, the 
catalogue might be increased to thousands. And it does not mend the matter if 
the word is not pronounced aloud ; because there is a mental pronunciation which 
is connected with the eye, and which misleads the mind, and gives it a ‘* partridge 
for patriarch,’ and thus changes Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, into birds, which are 
fed to be shot ! 

It isa great matter to observe the spelling, and in doing this, to let the eye pass 
slowly along the syllables. There is nothing like taking a good grasp’ of 
the word by the sight; there will then be few mistakes... And people should 
never frighten themselves at long words. These are all made up of single 
syllables, and therefore will not perplex us if we iook them fairly in the face. 
There is nothing so powerful as terror to take away the eye-sight. People that are 
frightened, rarely see distinctly ; and those who terrify themselves at a long word, 
for the most part read with their eyes either shut or dizzy. ‘“ Jndisputableness”’ 
is said to be one of our longest words, and yet it is made up of some of the easiest 
monosyllables ; ‘* tn’’=** dis” -** put’’-** a’?-** ble’’-** ness,”’ Here we have a little 
Jesson for beginners made out of this frightful word. When we come to a hard 
word, which generally means an wnusual word, the best way is to obtain the right 
pronunciation, and then repeat it twenty or fifty times, until we give the sound 
with ease. Hence every one should purchase a pronouncing dictionary, and we 
know of none better than WaLxkeEn’s. 

We don’t like to hear the rich laugh at the poor, because they call “ gedgraphy”’ 
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‘* geography,’ &c. &c. They ought to have taught them better, or else not to sport 
with ignorance which they might have prevented. Some of our wealthy folks 
have professed to fear that the nation, church, throne and altogether’ would come 
to an end if Sally, the house-maid, could conjugate the verb ‘ ‘to 6e;” and 
then have laughed at the poor girl for this supposed necessary conversative igno- 
rance. This is too bad. However, we say toevery working man and woman— 
Take the matter into your own hands. Living on charity is poor work, and charity 
education is generally as coarse as charity bread or charity flannel. There are now 
plenty of cheap books and cheap night-schools, and large numbers of mechanics 
who can speak English as well as the Lord Chancellor. Educate yourselves, edu- 
cate your children at your own cost. The money spent im drink and trifles would 
do all this. Twopence aweek, in most places, can now procure almost a classical 
education. Hence, abstaining from a pot of poison and water, would make the boy 
or gizl a gentleman or lady in speech. And, depend upon it, there is more respect- 
ability in words than in dress. We have sometimes found people clothed in silks, 
satins, superfine cloth, best silk velvet, and ermine, sporting gold watches, chains, 
diamond rings, and costly brooches, who lost all their pretensions to aristocracy 
the moment they opened their mouths. One word was enough to banish all our 
previous notions of gentility. On the other hand, we have travelled with almost 
pauper-clad companions, whose speech told us that they had been well educated. 

We have thus digressed a little on pronunciation, but we want our working 
friends to rise in every respect; and we should not make these observations, did we 
not know that it is in their power to elevate themselves. Our age is the most glo- 
rious that has ever dawned upon the sons and daughters of toil, All may help 
themselves if they will. All political restrictions that fetter trade, all taxes that 
impede knowledge, all monopolies that rob men and women of their rights, 
are weaker than a spider’s web, when the people resolve to use moral and rational 
means to abolish them. But this will never be done until we have more and better 
reading. Many words must be understood and pronounced aright before they can 
be the vehicles of correct thoughts, and therefore our observations haye more in 
them than what is conveyed by the mere idea of elegant and classical diction and 
phraseology. 


CROMWELL AND HIS TIMES. 
CHAPTER XXX. 


** Say, why was man so eminently raised 
Amid the vast creation; why ordain’d 
Through life and death to dart his piercing eye, 
With thoughts beyond the limit of his frame 
But that the Omnipotent might send him forth, 
In sight of mortal and immortal powers— 
As on a boundless theatre—to run ; 
The great career of justice ; to exalt 
His generous aim to all diviner deeds ; 
To chase each partial purpose from his breast ; 
And through the mists of passion and of sense, 
And through the tossing tide of chance and pain, 
To hold his course unfaltering; while the voice 
Of truth and virtue, up the steep ascent 
Of nature calls him to his high rewara, 
‘The applauding smile of Heaven.”--AKENSIDE. 


CROMWELL’S DOWESTIC AFFLICTIONS—HIS | That even physical pain may warn and save 
OWN SICKNESS — SCENES CONNECTED | a man from vice, is a position which no one 
WITH HIS DEATH-BED-—HJS DEATH— | willdeny. But there is a higher form o 
VIEWS OF HIS CHARACTER. virtue—the virtue that feels for the sorrows 

Vintur is. strengthened by adversity. ofothers, and that bears its own; having 

>: 


—— 


years, now had done their part. 


ne 


conscience for its support, and God for its 


approver. ‘It is adversity in some one of 


its modifications which alone teaches us 
what we are. We must be in situations in 
which it is perilous to act, before we 
can know that we have the courage 


‘ which is necessary for acting; we must 


engage with fortune before we know that 
we have the power of being its victor ” 
No man was ever schooled in adversity who 
was not the better andthe nobler. It acts 
with living energy on the roots of all that 
is good and pure in the nature of man. 
‘Tt is like the influence of the dew on the 
plant. We do not trace the operation of a 
singe drop of moisture ; but we know that 
without the cherishing influence of many 
suich drops, there could not be that flower 
which is at once so beautiful and. so 
fragrant,” 

* Say, does thy secret soul repine to taste 


The big distress? Or would’st thou then ex- 
change 

Those hearts, ennebling sorrows for the lot 

Of him who sits amid the gaudy herd 

Of mute barbarians, bending to his nod, 

And bears aloft his gold-invested front, 

And says within himself, ‘I am a king, 

And wherefore should the clamorous voice of woe 

Intrude upon mine ear?” The baleful dregs 

Or these late ages, this inglorious draught 

Of servitude and folly, have not yet, 


Blest be the Eternal Ruler of the world! 
Defiled in such a depth of sordid shame, | 


The native honours of the human soul; 


Nor so effaced the image of its sire.” | 
If Seneca deemed the man unhappy whom 


the gods had not honoured with adversity 
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tower, strong to the eye, but with its foun: 
dations undermined, which has not long te 
stand, the fall of which, on any shock, may 
be sudden.”? But what pressed most hea- 
vily and crushingly upon his heart—a heart 
distracted with cares, and broken with grief 
and disappointment—was the sickness and 
approaching death of his favourite daugh- 
ter, the Lady Elizabeth Claypole. All his 
daughters were models of filial affection, as 
well as patterns of every female virtue— 
every higher grace. But the Lady Eliza. 
beth was the fairest transcript of the family 
virtues. She had all ‘‘ the elevation of 
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-mind and dignity of deportment of one 


born of a royal stem, with all the affability 
and goodness of the most humble.” But 
she was now the child of suffering—the 
subjeet of a most painful malady. For four- 


j teen days the anxious father watched the 


dying bed of this beloved child, unable to 
attend to any public business whatever. 
And when, on the sixth day of August, 
1658, she fell asleep, and lay at rest for 
ever, it was more than Cromwell could sus- 
tain. The sad event came upon him with 
crushing force. But his faith triumphed. 
The consolations of the gospel abounded. 
He not only submitted to the will of God, 
but acquiesced. 

Suffering from a tertian ague at the time 
of this painful bereavement, the shock 
which it produced greatly increased his dis- 
order. The symptoms daily became more 
alarming. Oliver was comparatively ignoy- 
ant of his real state. The most serious ap- 


as worthy of subduing it, then Cromwell is! prehensions were entertained by all but 


Safe. Sorrow mingled deeply and often in | himself. 


Fiven the physicians had but 


his cup. The bitter waters laved his feet | little hope. And, perceiving their inward 
at every successive stage of his progress. | fear betrayed in their very look and man- 


Personal and domestic trials crowded into 
his history. At the time that his strength 
was impaired, that the outer man was fall- 
ihg into decay, was the circle of 
whom he most deeply loved invaded and. 


broken. Hampton Court became a house! crates furnish you with, 
of mourning. Mr. Rich, the young and| himself hath 


ner, he said to them: ‘* Ye physicians 
think I shail die. I tell you, I shall not 
die; I am sure of it. Don’t think that I 


those|am mad. I speak the words of truth, upon 


surer grounds than your Galen or Hippo- 
God Almighty 
given that answer, not to my 


amiable son-in-law of our protector, died on | prayers alone, but also to the prayers of 


the twelfth day after the dissolution of the 
Parliament. Thus Oliver’s daughter, still | 
only about seventeen, and yet but in the | 
fourth month of her marriage, was suddenly | 
left a widow. Rich was the grandson of | 
the Earl of Warwick. His lordship soon | 
followed his youthful relative to the house 
appointed for all living. Oliver himself! 
was in his fifty-ninth year, with strength 
reduced and health enfeebled. “‘ Incessant 
toil — inconceivable labour of head, and 
heart, and hand—toil, peril, and sorrow 
manifold — continued for nearly twenty 
Those 
robust life-energies, it afterwards appeared, 
had been gradually eaten out. 


those who entertain a stricter commerce and. 
greater intimacy with Him. Go on cheer- 
fully, banishing all sadness from your looks, 
and deal with me as you would with a 
serving-man. Ye may have skill in the 
nature of things; yet nature can do more 
than all physicians put together; and God 
is far more above nature.’’ The prayers to 
which the great sufferer here refers had 
been offered up in deep concert by a com- 
pany of godly ministers and others then 
present at Hampton Court. On what 
ground we know not, but these pious 
souls conceived that they had received 
a favourable answer to their interces- 


Like -a| sions, and communicating their impression 
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to the dying Oliver, he seemed disposed | 
to place more reliance on their assevera- 
tions than on the professional skill of his 
medical advisers. A day of fasting and 
prayer was appointed on his behalf, and 
observed with great solemnity both at 
Hampton Court and Whitehall. ‘‘ Prayers 
abundantly and incessantly were poured out 
on his behalf, both publicly and privately, 
in a more than ordinary way; besides many 
a secret sigh—secret_and unheard by men, 
yet like the cry of Moses, more loud and 
strongly laying hold on God, than many 
spoken supplications. 
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some men, disgusted with life. He did not 
covet death that he might cease to act. 
Listen to his breathing spirit :—‘ Lord, 
thou knowest if I do desire to live, it is to 
show forth thy praise and declare thy 
works.” Looking into the unseen--into 
eternity, he felt that it was ‘a fearful thing 
to fall into the hands of the living God.” 
But'still his confidence was unshaken. He 
erappled with the truth and promises of in- 
finite love. What mean these great words? 
‘‘ All the promises of God are in HIM; yes, 
and in him amen, to the glory of God by 


All which — the: us—by us in Jesus Christ....The Lord 


hearts of God’s people being thus mightily | hath filled me with as much assurance of his 


stirred up—did come to beget confidence in ' 
some, and hopes in all—yea some thoughts : 
in himseif that God would restore him.’’ | 
Unfounded confidence this—vain hopes | 
these! Neither prayers nor tears availed | 
to prolong his life. 
It being now evident that his bodily dis- : 
temper was but the forerunner of death, 
he called for his Bible, and desired an ho- 
nourable and godly person there, with 
others present, to read unto him the fol- 
lowing passage in Philippians—‘ Not that 
I speak in respect of want; for I have 
learned in whatsoever state I am, therewith 
to be content. I know both how to be abased 
and I know how to abound. Everywhere, 
and by all things, [ am instructed; both to 
be full and to be hungry, both to abound 
and to suffer need. I can do all things 
through Christ, which strengtheneth me. 
He then said-—‘ This scripture did once save 
my life, when my eldest son, poor Oliver 
died; which went as a dagger to my heart— 
indeed it did.”” And then repeating the 
words himself, and reading of Paul’s sub- 
mission to the will of God in all conditions, 


but what shall Jdo? Ah, poor creature, it 
is a hard lesson for me to take out! I find 
itso!’ Butreading on to where Pauli saith 
—‘‘ I can do all things through Christ that 
strengtheneth me,” then faith began to work, 
and bis heart to find support and comfort, 
and he said thus to himself—‘‘He that 
was Paul’s Christ is my Christ too! 
And so drew waters out of the well 
of salvation.” During his affliction, he 
dwelt much on the eternal love of God, the 
stability of the covenant, the character and 
work of the divine Mediator, the promises 
of immutable truth, and the hope of a 
blessed immortality. When his wife and 
children stood weeping round his couch, he 
said: “Love not this world. I say unto 
you, it is not good that you should love 
this world. Children! live like Christians. 
Ileave you the covenant to feed upon!” 
Rich legacy this for a Christian father to 
leaye his orphan family! He was not, like 


he said—* It’s true, Paul, you have learned 
this, and attained to this measure of grace ; 


pardon and his love asmy soul can hold .... 
I think I am the poorest wretch that lives ; 
but I love God, or rather the beloved of 
God .... I amaconqueror, and more than 
a conqueror, through Christ that strength- 
eneth me.” 

Pity that any one should have intruded 
on these hallowed moments, or interrupted 
the deep current of his thought and feeling. 
But the succession must be settled. His 
eldest son Richard had been some time 
before introduced to the court, and in some 
degree familiarized with public business. 
From that time he was regarded by many 
as the heir and successor to the Protectorate. 
He was a man of the most peaceable, inof- 
fensive, unambitious character. His ener- 
gies and his activity were ever put forth 
on the side of humanity and benevolence. 
And the question for Oliver now to settle 
on his dying-bed was, whether this 
son should succeed him. It is said that 
a document was drawn up more than a 
year before at Hampton-court, sealed and 
laid aside, in which the successor was 
named; but this instrument was not to. be 
found. The name understood to have 
been written was that of Richard. No one 
can tell. One writer has ventured a con- 
jecture. He says: ‘‘We cannot refrain 
from the supposition that Henry was the 
name contained in that secret paper, his 
own second son, and who appeared to pos- 
sess most, if not all, of his father’s great 
qualities. When we think of Oliver’s cha- 
racter and discernment; when we reflect 
that he did not wish his choice to be made 
known until after his death; we cannot 
entirely reject the thought that it was 
Henry, the former governor and pacificator 
of Ireland, whom the Protector had pointed 
out as alone capable of carrying on in Eng- 
land his work of liberty, prosperity, and 
peace.” But, in a conversation which. 
Cromwell had with Ludlow, it is said that 
he formally named his son Richard. Be 
that as it may, it was so understood; and 
now the good man could fall back into the 
serene and holier region of spirituality. 

In the depth of his conflict, in his great 
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communion with his God. Nor did he plead 
for himself alone. ‘The interest and the 
welfare of his people were dearer to him 
than life. Conceive of the mighty strivings, 
the mever-to-be-spoken yearnings of his 
heart when he offered up the following 
prayer :— 

“Lord, though I am a miserable, and 
wretched creature, I am in covenant with 
thee through grace; and I may, I will come 
to thee for thy people. Thou hast made 
me, though very unworthy, a mean instru- 
ment to do them good, and thee service; and 
many of them have set too high a value 
upon me, though others wish and would be 
gladof my death. Lord, however do thou 
dispose of me, continue and go on to do 
good for them. Give them consistency of 
judgment, one heart, and mutual love; and 
go on to deliver them, and with the work of 
reformation; and make the name of Christ 

lorious in the world. Teach those who 
ook too much on thy instruments, to de- 
pend more upon thyself. Pardon such as 
desire to trample upon the dust of a poor 
worm, for they are thy people too. And 
pardon the folly of this short prayer, even 
for Jesus Christ’s sake. And give us a good 
night, if it be thy pleasure. Amen.” 

His end was rapidly approaching. Deep 
were the workings of his soul. He spoke 
but in broken sentences; and of these but 
a few have been preserved. An eye and 
ear-witness of the last scene describes it 
thus :—Cromwell said, ‘‘ Truly God is good; 
indeed he is. He will not’’—then his 
speech failed him, but, as I apprehended it 
was, “‘ He will not leave me.” This say- 
ing, ‘‘ God is good,” he frequently used all 
along; and would speak it with much 
cheerfulness, and fervour of spirit, in the 
midst of his pains. Again, he said, “1 
would be willing to live to be farther 
serviceable to God and his people; but my 
work is done. Yet God will be with his 
people.” He was very restless most part 
of the night, speaking often to himself. 
And there being something to drink offered 
him, he was desired to take thesame, and en- 
deayour tosleep. Unto which he answered, 
*‘ It is not my design to drink or sleep, but 
my design is, to make what haste I can to 
be,gone. Afterwards, towards morning, 
he jused divers holy expressions, implying 
much inward consolation and peace; among 
the rest he spake some exceeding self-de- 
basing words, annihilating and judging 
himself. And truly it was observed, that 
a public spirit to God’s cause did breathe in 
ee as in his lifetime. so now to his very 

ast. 

When the sun rose next morning, it 


ushered in his beloved and virtucus 8rd of 


‘ 


death-struggle, Oliver’s spirit is in deeper | 
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September—the day so celebrated tor his 
military triumphs, the most fortunate in 
his fortunate life, and always kept as a 
season of thanksgiving and joy, since the 
memorable victories of Dunbar and Wor- 
cester. But before the sun of that day set, 
Oliver had ‘‘entered the eternities, and 
rested upon his arms there.’’ With what 
inimitable force does Carlyle remark on the 
departure of this great, this greatest man 
from our world of time. ‘The exit of 
Oliver Cromwell and of English Puritanism ; 
a great light, one of our few authentic solar 
luminaries, going down now amid the clouds 
of death. Like thesetting of a great victorious 
summer sun ; its course now finished. ‘So 
dies a hero! Sight worthy to be wor- 
shipped!’ He died, this hero Oliver, in 
resignation to God; as the brave have all 
done. Here is a life-battle right nobly 
done. Seest thou not— 

‘ The storm is changed into a calm, 
At his command and will; 
So that the waves which raged before, 
Now quiet are, and still! 
* Then are they glad, because at rest 
And quiet now they be ; 
So to the haven He them brings, 
Which they desired to see.’ 
‘ Blessed are the deadthat die in the Lord!’ 
blessed are the valiant that have lived in the 
Lord. ‘Amen, saith the Spirit.2 Amen; 
‘ They do rest from their labours, and their 
works follow them.’....Oliveris gone; and 
with him England’s Puritanism, labori- 
ously built together by this man, and made 
a thing far-shining, miraculous to its own 
century, and memorable to all the centuries, 
soon goes. Puritanism without its king is 
kingless—anarchic; falls into dislocation, 
self-collision; staggers, plunges into even 
deeper anarchy; king, defender of the pu- 
ritan faith, there can now none be found. 
....Lhe genius of England no longer soars 
sunward,world-defiant, like an eagle through 
the storms, mewing her mighty youth.” 
His death created no common sensation 
among ail classes. The consternation and 
astonishment of the people were inexpres- 
sible. Their hearts sank withinthem. The 
nation was intears. Most ofthe sovereigns 
of Kurope went into mourning. Cromwell 
was buried, with more than regal pomp, in 
Westminster Abbey, and his requiem was 
sung by a thousand bards. 
lis character has been set forth, on the 
one hand, in the most extravagant pane- 
gyrics; and, on the other, it has been treated 
with the most virulent invectives. It has 
been said, ‘‘What can be more extraor- 
dinary than that a person of private birth 

!and education, no fortune, no eminent 

| qualities of body, which have sometimes, 

| nor shining talents of mind, which have 
| often, raised men to the highest dignities, 
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should have the courage to attempt, and | his enemies usually throw upon iti» Amidst 
the abilities to execute, so great a design | the passions and prejudices of that period. 
as the subverting one of the most ancient | that he should prefer the parliamentary to 


and best-established monarehies in the 
world? That he should have the power 


the royal cause, will not appear extra- 
ordinary; since even at present some men 


and boldness to put his prince and master | of sense and knowledge are disposed to 


to an open and infamous death? Should 
banish that numerous and strongly allied 
family? Cover all these temerities under a 
seeming obedience to a Parliament, in 
whose service he pretended to be retained ? 
Trample, too, upon that Parliament, in 
their turn, and scornfully expel them as 
soon as they gave him ground of dissatis- 
faction? rect in their place the dominion 
of the saints, and give reality to the most 
visionary idea which the heated imagination 
of any fanatic was ever able to entertain? 
Suppress again that monster in its infancy, 
and openly set up himself above all things, 
that ever were called sovereignin England? 
Overcome, first, all his enemies by arms, 
and all his friends afterwards by artifice ? 
Serve all parties patiently for awhile, and 
command them victoriously at last? Over- 
run each corner of the three nations, and 
subdue with equal facility, both the riches 
of the south and the poverty of the north ? 
Be feared and courted by all foreign princes, 
and be adopted a brother to the gods of the 
earth? Call together Parliaments with a 
word of his peu, and scatter them again 
with the breath of his mouth? Reduce to 
subjection a warlike and discontented na- 
tion, by means of a mutinous army? Com- 
mand a mutinous army by means of sedi- 
tious and factious officers? Be humbly and 
daily petitioned, that he would be. pleased, 
at the rate of millions a year, to be hired as 
master of those who had hired him before to 
be their servant? Have the estates and lives 
of three nations as much at his disposal as 
was once the little inheritance of his father, 
and be as noble and liberal in the spending 
of them? And lastly (for there is no end 
of enumerating every particular of his glory), 
with one word, bequeath all this power and 
splendour to his posterity? Die possessed 
of peace at home, and triumph abroad? 
Be buried among kings, and with more 


than regal solemnity ; and leave a name 
behind him not to be extinguished, but with | 
the whole world, which, as it was too little | man can see in his life ? 


think that the question, with regard to the 
justice of the quarrel, may be regarded as 
douktful and uncertain. The murder of 
the king, the most atrocious of all his 
actions, was to him covered under a 
mighty cloud of republican and fanatical 
allusions; and it is not impossible but he 
might believe it, as many others did, the 
most meritorious action that he could per- 
form. His subsequent usurpation was the 
effect of necessity, as well as of ambition ; 
nor is it easy to see how the various factions 
eould at that time have been restrained, 
without a mixture of military and arbitrary 
authority. The private deportment of Crom- 
well as a son, a husband, a father, a friend, 
is exposed to no considerable censure, if it 
does not rather merit praise. And upon the 
whole, his character does not appear more 
extraordinary and unusual, by the mixture 
of so much absurdity with so much penetra- 
tion, than by his tempering such yiolent am- 
bition and such enraged fanaticism, with so 
much regard to justice and humanity.” 

Nor can we omit the testimony of Merle 
D’Aubigné : ** What most distinguishes 
Cromwell above all great men, and especially 
above all statesmen, is the predominance in 
him, not only in his person, but also in his 
government of the evangelical and Ch istian 
element. He thought that the political and 
national greatness of Britain would not be 
established in a firm manner, unless the pure 
gospel was communicated to the people, and 
unless a truly Christian life flowed through 
the veins of the nation. Its blood was 
frozen; and he thought that in order to 
restore their former vigour to the British 
people, Christianity must again set their 
hearts beating, Of all political systems, 
surely this is as good as any other,..,. 
Much has been said of Cromwell’s ambition. 
This made him take up arms; thts made 
him become Protector; this agitated him 
during the discussion on the kingship, The 
ambition of one man! And is this all that 
It is a paltry man- 


for his praise, so might it have been for his | ner of viewing history. In truth, it was a 
conquests, if the short line of his mortal| very different thing, and yett different 
bo 


life could have stretched out to the extent | thoughts, which filled Oliver’s 


of his immortal designs ?”’ 

ven Hume, who so often dipped his pen 
in gall, is forced to admit that ‘if we survey 
the moral character of Cromwell with that 
indulgence which is due to the blindness 
and infirmities of the human species, we 
shall not be inclined to load his memory 


with such violent reproaches as those which 


som. It 
was not a feather in his cap that occupied 
his mind: he was fighting the great battle 
against the papacy and royalty of the middle 
ages, the greatest that history has had to. 
describe since the establishment of Chris- 
tianity and the struggle of the Reformation. 
The result of this battle was the deliverance 
of the present age, and of ages yet to come, 
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the wonders of the present day, that man is 
—-Oliver Cromwell. The existing greatness 
of England is but the realization of the plan 
he had conceived.’ 


Without Cromwell, humanly speaking, li- 
berty would. have been lost not only to Eng- 
land; but. to Europe....If there is any one 
man. who, in past times, has contributed 
more than another, more than all others, to 
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By WititAm How:rr. 


No. I1.—A LONDON LIFE. 

‘T'ax readers of “ The Arabian Nights” imagine | has a few precious stones in it too. The Bank 
that nothing so wonderful can ever have oc- | of England, to wit, consists of rather precious 
curred on the surface of this wonderful world | stones, having in the heart of them some 
ot ours. Those charming palaces of Haroun | £18,000,000 of gold, besides all the repre- 
Alraschid; those beautiful princesses ; those | sentative value of the floating eash of Eng- 
enchanted gardens; amazing lamps of Alad-| land. Why, the country of diamonds is ours ; 
din ; those valleys of diamonds, and islands of | and the land of black diamonds, a still more 
pleasure, amid ever-bright indiaa seas; those | desirable possession, with whose jetty jewels 
genil, good and evil, now rising from the bosom | our necromaneers do their enchantments. With 
of the ocean, all sweetness and amiability, and | them Watt, and Telford, and Stephenson, have 
now soaring up from an uncorked bottle in | yoked the dragon of steam to the stupendous car 
terrible majesty to the very clouds; they are | of commerce. With their aid our ships fly over 
all admirable fables for driving dull care from | the ocean im defiance of wind and tide; our 
our hours of retirement, but far too wild for | trains of coaches rush over the land and strike 
the sober realities of this earth. through the very bowels of the hills with their 
They who think so are immensely mistaken. | daily tens of thousands of travellers. With 
Greater wonders are to be seen any day in the | them Manchester spins for the world, and 
week, and that without travelling to the East, | Birmingham forges the arms that keep the 
_or coming within sight of either a palm-tree or | world in subjection. In the front of the Royal 
2. Bedouin’s hut. Exchange stands the black statue of the man 
We have only to walk out into our own} who “lick’d the man that lick’d all Europe ;' 
London to convince ourselves. There aré| and General Jung Bahadoor Kunwur Rana- 
more astonishing things collected there within | jee sits at the opera of La Tempesta, wondering 
the compass of a few square miles than Sche-j| at the creations of Shakspeare; while Sir 
herazade ever talked of or deamed about. The | Charles Napier sits on the plains of Hindostan, 
fairy palaces and gardens, the miraculous | wondering at the creation of British valour and 
music, the beautiful women, the wondrous | enterprise. That wondrous empire of the East 
wealth, the strange things that would startle | which Alexander the Great peeped into, but 
any Sultan and confound any magician, by the | which Cliye, and Cornwallis, Wellesley, and 
exhibition of powers before which the ancient | Napier since conquered; making it an appen- 
magic wand would become a rush. dage to that territory of the little woman of 
These things are in London thick as the blos- | Windsor, which stretches through all climates 
soms on a ‘May-thorn. “« What sort of city is | and all seas, from near the North Pole in Ame- 
London ?” asked his friends of a distinguished | rica to the Antarctic; with Australia in one 
Frenchman. “ It is no city,” he replied, “but | spot, certain little allotments in China, some 
a province covered with houses.” In this pro- | pretty isles in the West Indies, a house of call 
vince covered with houses the heroes, monarchs, | at the Cape, a good large hunting-ground in 
and necromancers of oriental fable would cut | Hudson’s Bay, and a handsome fishery in New- 

a very poor figure. There the merchants are | foundland. 
princes. In Leadenhall-street stands the palace What was Maugraby the magician to 
of the kings of Hindostan. The Greatest Mogul, | Stephenson the magician? We require no bird, 
the Emperor of the Great Mogul, and of all ‘the Rock, to carry our news to the end of the world. 
Moguls, and Rajahs, and Waharaiahs, Nizams, | Steam is the Rock of the 19th century. Onur 
and swarthy Sultans, is just Mr. Shepherd, the | necromancer’s rod is the telegraphic wire. In- 
_ chairman of the India House. We should like | stead of the flying carpet a balloon would not 
to know what General Jung Bahadoor Kun- | be abad substitute, but an express train is a very 
wer Ranajee, the Nepaulese Ambassador, thinks | much better. Sinbad the Sailor would find 
of a few things which he has seer :n tiis little | scores of sailors in our ports who could spin as 
town of ours. His cap is a mass of diamonds, | long atid as amazing a yarn. And then what 
but he must. have had evidence on every side| ports! Oh, ye merchant fleets of Arabia, just 
that John Bull’s cap, the cap-i-tal of England, | sail up the Thames and compare yourselves; 
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ye merchants of Bagdad and Bassora, just 
look at our warehouses in the miles of London, 
St. Katherine's, East and West Indian Docks! 

Truly, what are ‘The Arabian Nights” to the 
Nights or Days of London? Mere moonshine. 
The wealth of this one town would make that of 
the world kick the beam. And what of “ Forty 
Thieves?” London can furnish its forty thousand. 
In all things good, bad, and indifferent, London 
beats the wonder-loving Orient on that scale 
forty thousand-fold.. And as for adventures, 
whatia story isthere! If one could know but 
the adyentures of one single day in the great 
Babel, political, mercantile, and miscellaneous, 
turf transactions, and Hudson humbug; in 
trade speculation, stock-exchange trickery, 
wholesale hoaxes, and lucky and unlucky 
turns on a gigantic scale,—what a book! 

And not less strange a book would be the 
sober relation of a few of the ordinary lives 
and progresses of London men. From Dick 
Whittington to Sir James Duke, what a 
biographical dictionary! What a strange trac- 
ing there would be of little streams running 
out of distant mountains and moorlands into 
the grand and fathomless ocean of London 
wealth! What ragged and footsore wanderers 
there would be seen starting off from solitary 
Scotch clachans or shepherds’ sheclings, from 
Glasgow or Edinburgh wynds, from Yorkshire 
wolds or Lancashire factories, all turning their 
faces towards the great Mecca of Merchant- 
dom, the city of King Lud, and growing 
through more wonderful metamorphoses than 
caterpillar or tadpole undergoes, into the men 
ef millions—the masters of the massy immen- 
sity of British affluence—the creditors of 
princes, and the rulers of the world. Such 
men swarm about you as you tread the 
crowded pavements of Cheapside or Cornhill. 
Catch the first man you meet by the button, 
and, if he does not knock you down, or hand 
you over to the police before you can explain 
your object, he can turn into the Cock or Old 
Joe’s with you, and tell you a more wonderful 
story of what brought him there, and made 
him what he is, than the story of “ Thalabar, 
that wild and wondrous lay,” with the Dom- 
daniel caves under the roots of the ocean to 
boot. 
| Other places can show you an old man or 
.two.cwho? has created himself, if creating 
means making something out of nothing, and 
furnish'you with a narrative of more astound- 
ing ‘growth than that of Faust’s demon, which 
out of a dog swelled in a few seconds into an 
elephant; but such things are not found in 
Xondon merely, they are actually sown thick 
es beans or barley, muJtitudinous as the gnats 
on a summer marsh, or as plans for the great 
exhibition house in Hyde-park. Every third 
man has a history worth knowing. 

Let us now take a single grain out of the 
heap, a single leaf from the great metropolitan 
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| tree. It shall be one of the ‘least’ wonderful, 
| but it shall be true, and such as exemplifies 
the very every-day manner in which you 'stum- 
ble on such passages. When you have read 
this, step out, ana the first man you meet will 
most likely tell you something just like it. 
He will say, ten to one, “Oh! that is nothing 
to my case.” 

In Lad-lane I one day met an old Quaker 
from the country, whom I had known many 
years, but did not expect to see in London. 
He was seventy years of age, and lived at 
least one hundred and forty miles from town. 
Yet here he was pacing along at an easy rate, 
as calm and apparently meditative amid ‘the 
crushing throng as if he were seated in the 
corner of his silent meeting in the midland 
counties. He was a man of strong shrewd 
sense, and as little encumbered with the 
wealth of this world as Socrates or Andrew 
Marvel. Accosting him, I asked what could 
have brought him up out of his quiet and 
remote place into this jostling scene. He 
was up attending a committee of the House of 
Lords. 

“ And now,” said he, “ having done what I 
eame for, I am going down to S—— to visit 
my old friend Joseph J——.” 

“What! is Joseph J—— an old friend of 
yours >” 

“To be sure he is,” replied my old acquaint- 
ance. “We were plough-boys together in Not- 
tinghamshire. We slept together the night 
before we parted; Joseph to come to London 
and I to go apprentice to a shoemaker.” 

“ But Joseph J—,” I said, “is a very rich 
man.” 

“Prue,” said the old friend—“and I am 
very poor man: but what I tell thee is the 
truth. If vegetation thrives best in the country, 
men thrive fastest in town. Joseph has grown 
certainly, but he has not outgrown the memory 
of his old friend. I always go tosee him when 
I come to London, though that is not often; 
and ¥ assure thee we talk over with much 
pleasure the old times at the plough tail. We 
break clods, fodder cattle, and laugh over our 
laddish tricks as merily as ever.” 

I expressed a desire to know how his frien 
had got along so well. 

‘“]Y will tell thee,” said he, and thus pro- 
ceeded :— 

“It was some years after we-parted that I 
first came up to London. It was a strange 
stunning place to me, who scarcely knew a soul 
in it, and I was naturally anxious to make out 
my old crony. But it was like hunting a needle 
in a bandle of hay. Still I determined to make 
the search, and after an arduous labour I at 

| length found my friend Joseph with a porter’s 
knot on his shoulder, He was heartily giad 
ito see me. I enjoyed much of his society, ir 
; the evenings during my stay, at his comfortable 
lodgings. ‘We compared fortunes. There was 


ns 
ro] 


‘ing to our notions, and thanked God for it. 


| 
‘down, and cut some roast beef. I ate in wonder| country. All has gone pretty smoothly 
richest of Brussels carpets, the finest wines, 
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net much to choose between us. Joseph was [just the same, said—“ Come, Samuel, my friend, 
well off as a porter, and I was well off as a: let us adjourn to the alcove in the garden and 
shoemaker. We were both well-to-do accord- ; smoke our pipes.” 

| “I arose and followed him. We passed 

Some years elapsed before i again got to | through the ample house into as ample an old 
town. Once more I sought out my friend. He! garden ;—there were many gardens there then ; 
had long ieft the lodgings where I had visited they are all built over now, ‘There were hot- 
him, and the people could give me no clue to | beds, and grape-houses, and a fine conservatory 
him. 1f went to friend Bevan’s, of Plough-| of flowers; huge walls covered with fruit-trees, 
court, the chemist, where Joseph used to work | and at the end a spacious cool alcove, in which 
as a porter on my former visit. There they} was a table, with pipes, tobacco, and cooling 
informed me that Joseph was still connected | drinks, and summer fruits. 
with the concern, but was gone home to his! We lit our pipes, sate awhile in silence, 
dinner, They furnished me with his address, | and then, casting my eyes on the peaches 
and I went on at once to call on him. figs, and melons on the table,— 

Arrived at the place, I was astonished atthe; "They are fresh, Samuel,” said my friend, 
house indicated in the address. It was large | ‘‘ they are just gathered i in this garden, and 
and handsome, and evidently could only be | look well; don’t they? So help thyself; or 
occupied by a man of liberal income. ‘ There| if thou prefers thy pipe, why let us talk old 
is some mistake,” I said to myself. I again | times ov era little.’’ 
referred to the address, The street, and the| ‘‘ Nay,” said I, gathering courage, ‘‘ they 
number were as Thad before read them. There | are the new times, I think, that want talking 
was no mistake there, and yet there seemed a; over. Why, how comes all this about, 
great one in the house itself. At first I} Joseph? Hast thou married some rich 
thought I must ask some of the passers-by | woman ?”’ 
whether there was another street of that name; ‘‘I am not married, Samuel,” said he. 
in the city, but again I thought the shortest “Then, prithee, what means all this great 
way would be to ask if Joseph J— still lived | house, and thou the master of it? "Has 
there. I knocked and inquired—‘“ Yes,” was | somebody left thee a fortune ?” 
the reply —my amazement rose immensely. ““Why,’’ said he, ‘‘such a fortune as 
The sight of the ample and capacious hall; the| J essy Kersey, the Ameri ican public-friend, 
look of solid wealth; the respectability of the ; said his father had left him—the kn owledge 
servant who opened the door, all confounded | of the art of living on a little.” 
me, till it flashed upon me—“ Oh! it igs the ** A little! dost thou call this a littie!¥ 
house of Joseph’s master; no doubt he isin|I exclaimed. ‘ Why, I am astounded, 
some capacity of service here too.” i Joseph, at what I see. Itseems to inea 

My name was asked, and I was soon re-; dream. Why, thou must have grown rich 
quested to walk in. I was conducted to a1as an alderman.”’ 
handsome dining-room, where sat my friendi ‘‘ Ah, my friend, don’t be deceived by 
Joseph at a table that bore all the marks of! appearances,” he replied; thou dost not 
commanding the best markets. My friend rose | know what I have suffered since we last 
and received me most cordially. He seemed|met. I have had dreadful losses, I assure 
very much at home, and my mind was just as; thee. I have lost seven thousand pounds 
much at sea. ‘ by lending to my friends.”’ 

“What can this mean?” thought I. “Joseph; ‘‘ Seven i thousand pounds!” I said, ‘“‘ why, 
master here!” The porter’s knot came across | it is a very fine thing to be able to lose 
me, but the knot which the porter himself] seven thousand pounds. Thou couldst not: 
presented, sitting at such a table, in such a| have done that when we slept together, the 
house, as coolly as if there were nothing night before we parted to go ’prentice.”’ 
extraordinary in it, was a gordian knot to ‘‘That’s true,’ said he, ‘‘ but thou see 
me. I could not untie it; and before I could | what I have gone through. I dare say thou 
attempt to cut it, my friend desired me to sit | hast not had such losses down in the 


with thee, I hope.”’ 

“Oh! extremely smoothly,” I replied. 
‘There have been no inequalities in my 
course. I have had no tumbles, because 
I had no elevations to tumble from. I have 
had no losses, because I had nothing to 
lose. My friends could borrow no seven 
thousand pounds from me, for I never had 
seven thousand shillings to “call my own. I 
was a poor shoemaker “at first; I am a poor 
shoemaker now; and I expect to remain so 


and silence. My dinner was, however, soon 
done, for the appetite of my wonder put out the 
appetite or my stomach, just as the sunshine 
puts out a fire. LIlooked round me. The only 
porter that I could see was frothing in the glass 
at my elbow; but the best of furniture, the 


the solidest of gtass and silver, struck me dumb. 
Dinner over, my old friend, not with a new 
face, but with new facings, wonderfully trans- 
mogrified, and yet in his quiet, simple manner, 
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to the end. But as there is evidently a{ masses of spoiled. matter to be thrown by 
wonderful difference between thy all and my | Joseph to the refuse-heap. Still the ex- 
awl, I am naturally curious to learn how! periments went on, for it Was a point of 
this has come about—if it is not impertinent | vital interest both to the publie, which 
in thy old fellow plough-lad to ask it.”’ ‘would, in the event of success, obtain a 

“Oh! by no means,” said my friend, | much purer and more effective supply of 
taking his pipe from his mouth, and, after a | this important article; and, of course, to 
pause, and with occasional quiet puffs inter- | the scientifie eredit and commercial adyan- 
spersed, giving me this narrative. | tage of the house, if it came to be the first 

Soon after I had last seen him, he be-| to introduce it. When this endeavour had 
came the regularly-etigaged porter at the | continued for somé months, and yet was 
Plough-court establishment. Here his eyes | attended with total failure—notwithstanding 
were not idle, any more than his back. He} the theoretic persuasion that it was per- 
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saw many curious things going on in the 
Jaboratory, and he began to inquire in his 
own mind into what was the nature and 
mystery of chemistry. He soon learned 
that there were treatises on the subject, 


fectly practicable — one morning Joseph 
presented a paper containing a quantity of 
white powder to the head of the firm, and 
modestly asked what he supposed it to be. 
Mr. Bevan looked at it — examined it 


and, without saying anything to any one in| more carefully — was evidently greatly 
the concern, lest he should be thought too | struck with something in its appearance, 
inquisitive, and disposed to pry into more | and carried it away to another party in the 


than might be agreeable, he procured one 
of these, and diligently studied it. As he 
proceeded, his interest in it increased. He 


t 


house. There was immediately a close 
consultation, and testing of the article— 
and Joseph was soon sent for into a private 


was struck with the many wonderful pro |! office, and asked where he had procured it. 
perties existing in what before appeared to; ‘‘I have prepared it,” said he. 
him dead and inert matter. He beganto| ‘‘ How! why it is calomel, of the very 
comprehend the-nature of the processes and | quality we are seeking to produce.”’ 
the manipulations which he saw going on| Joseph was eagerly requested to state by 
daily in the laboratory. He began to feel a | what means he had obtained this result, in 
curious interest in the articles produced,}} which they themselves had so completely 
and which he daily carried forth to despatch | failed; and the astonishment of the parties 
to ail parts of the kingdom. He procured,,! may be imagined when he proceeded to 
by degrees, apparatus, and commenced ex} inform them that he had not been inattentive 
periments at his own lodgings. eytagdl to what had been going on; that he had 
sundry claps and bangs, which startled the | conceived a great interest in the subject; 
people of the house, and after explosions | and, taking some of the refuse matter 
of gases, which sent forth stenches enough ! thrown away, had experimented upon it, 
to poison Tobit and his dog, he began to | according to his own ideas—and that was 
succeed, and thereby was seized with such | the product. 
an, enthusiasm, that, narrowly escaping! This disclosure, of course, led to further 
blowing off, first the roof, and then his own | questioning as to the knowledge which he 
head, he was compelled to seek fresh quar- ; possessed of chemistry, to which he gave a 
ters, and to grow more careful. candid reply, and the firm found that, in the 
Issuing, however, unscathed from this | guise of a porter, they had got in reality a 
perilous period of self- prosecuted initiation, | genuine chemical genius. The porter’s 
he went on swimmingly, and performed in | knot was clapped on other shoulders, Joseph 
little every experiment which he saw going | was transferred to the laboratory, and, as a 
on. in great. at the laboratory. He had a! just reward for the essential service which 
notion that he was not the most despicable . his discovery conferred on the house; was 
chemist between the Barbican and London | received as a partner. 
Bridge ;, but he said nothing ; silence was,| Such was the secret of the great change 
he thought, prudent, and prudence was a! which his old friend had observed with such 
great virtue in Quakerdom, to which Joseph | surprise. Joseph had gone on ably exerting 
now belonged. | himself in business, and growing rich as a 
But anon there was an experiment on foot | consequence. His reputation asa first-rate 
in the laboratory, which engrossed the most | practical chemist spread ; and in any diffi 
lively attention ofthe principals. It was to! culty connected with the science he was 
make calomel by a new process—one sug- | consulted, and always successfully. When 
gested by the progréss of chemical know- | gas was in the act of being introduced into 


ledge. . From day to day, and from week to 
week, this went on, but it did not succeed. 


the streets and shops of the metropolis, suca 
difficulties occurred, and were removed by 


Every day there was ¢ager examination of his advice and suggestions. And here sate 


results — fresh plans adopted —and fresh 


Joseph, a man of substanee and of fame. 
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Our friend Samuel had listened to all this 
with profoundest interest, and when the 
narrative was ended, he put out his hand 
across the table, and shaking that of his 
friend, said, ‘‘ Ah! Joseph, that is far better 
even than being able to lose seven thousand 
pounds. I congratulate thee on being per- 
mitted to be a benefactor of thy fellow-men ; 
it will do me good as I think it all over 
again over my lapstone.”’ 

It was now time for Joseph to return to 
business. When our friend Samuel called 
to take leaye of him, he gave him a bank- 
note to cover his expenses in town and down 
again. 

Tt was many years,’”’ added the old 
man, ‘‘before I visited London again; I 
hastened to my friend Joseph’s house. He 
had quitted that too, and the people, as 
before, knew nothing further. I proceeded 
to Plough-court, and was told Joseph had 
withdrawn from business and retired into 
the country. I procured his address and 
went down thither, where I found the quon- 
dam plough-boy liying at his ease, in a 
handsome cquntry-house, with all the 
abundance of life about him.” 

**T was moderate in my desires.”’ he said. 
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i*T had acquired about £80,000; it was 


enough for me, and I therefore withdrew 
from the hurry of city existence.” 

The old man smiled at ‘‘the moderate 
desires ” of a plough-boy converted into a 
London tradesman. ‘‘ But so it is,” he 
added, ‘* that is the difference of town and 
country. With all the millions of yards 
of tatching-ends that I have worked up, I 
have never done more than just make both 
ends meet; with all my wax I have waxed 
into nothing more than a poor country 
cobbler ; while my fellow plough-boy passes 
through the Plough-court, and retires, with 
‘moderate desires,’ and £80,000.” 

‘* But Joseph richly deserved it,” said his 
old friend, ‘fand therefore I suppose the 
good Governor has given it him. He isthe 
friend of the poor, and may God still bless 
him! But,” said he, looking hurriedly to- 
wards the yard of the Swan-with-two- Necks, 
‘‘T am going down to seehim just for a day or 
two. ‘This may be my last visit to London; 
and there comes the omnibus for the rail- 
way. Farewell!” 

That is a story of a London Life told in 
a casual encounter in the busy throng of 
Lad-lane. 


THE PROGRESS OF PARISH POLITICS. 
IN THREE PARTS. 
By SILVERPEN. 


PART THE SECOND. 


Tue churchyard of Fernmoor was a pri-| their mother, who was rather proud than 
mitive place, where the tall grass waved, | otherwise of this amiable precocity. One 
and where, in the tinted windows, angels | prick or kick, however, more vigorous than 
knelt and said their inaudible centuries of | ordinary, made Esther sob out some excla- 


prayer. Sitting amidst the grayes were 
some little children, weaving garlands of 
butter-cups and sorrel, not to adorn such 
angel natures as we like to fancy angels 
nave, but themselves, who were no other 
than Mr. and Mrs. Tubby’s five miniature 
dispositions, in all their inherent spite and 


mation of pain, which, being | eard. brought. 
to her side 2 yeoman-like, burly-looking 
man, who was just then crossing the church- 
yard. This was no other than Jonas Topp, 
the very life and soul of Fernmoor. 

‘« Pinch again,” he said jocosely. ‘‘ I’ve 
never let the inimy have ali the tackling to 


peevishness. Nursing the youngest of| itself. Hark ye, you little wasps! you want 
these immaculate little parish clerks was | a little of Tickle’s rod; and he might doa 


Esther, the parish apprentice, a girl of about | portion of his amateur whipping with great 


twelve years old, and the tidiest and the! advantage in this quarter. But where’s the 
best in the parish, as honest Jonas always! clerk?” 

stoutly maintained; but, there being a! ‘‘Gone up to the squire’s, sir, with the 
Mrs. Topp at home, necessity willed it, as} schoolmaster and Will Broadhurst,” replied 
respected her humble fortunes, that the| Esther; ‘‘and the boy’s to go to prison, so 
way of them should be rough, and the angel | I hear.”’ 

of Pity drop more tears Was would make} ‘‘ Better try it! better try it!’’ repeated 
record of mercy for her in the Book of| Topp, as he continued his walk towards the 
Heaven. As was customary, cuffs, kicks, | stile, where, just as he reached it, Mary 
and blows were varying their round of} Teme came insight. Topp’s nt was off in 
amusement; and Esther dared not say‘‘no,’”’| an instant. ‘‘ ae you’re well, miss. I 
for all these little Sternholds were much! was ACoA UP to the captain’s to see for 
ineited to accomplishments of this sort by | you, as Mr. Merton has been waiting more 
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than an hour at the grange. Well, ma’am, | tongues—so I’ll wish you a respectful good 
I think we’re going to tackle the squire at | evening; as I take it, Mr. Merton ’1l be im- 
last, and turn your‘land to profit after all. | patient.””’ Thus saying, honest Topp crossed 
Ay, ay, ma’am, many 0’ them that have | the stile to the church, and thence through 
jeered ’ll envy yet!” ithe shadowed aisle into the still more 

‘« Never, never, good Topp,’’replied Mary, | shadowed vestry. Having closed the little 
mournfully; ‘you, who have known my | oaken door, and taking a glance round at 
family troubles now so many years, know/the old parchment and leather covered 
full well what mere bog whole acres of it are | books, festooned with the webs of ascetic 
become. For the farmers round about us | spiders, that must have done their weaving 
are too poor to take such land on hire; I | longago, ne took a seat in the clerk’s chair, 
have no capital, and it is now with such diffi- | and made an outspoken comment to the in- 
culty that I pay the interest of the squire’s | tent that he intended to be cooland comfort- 
heavy mortgage out of the profit of the | able as he could, without fear of interruption 
scanty produce which it yields, as to make | now the clerk was closeted with the squire. 
me afraid that the grange will have to go | He, therefore, went quietly to work about 
before long. It is very sad, for it has been | what he had in hand, for though the great 
the property of my family for centuries.” | church chest had a padlock upon it, there 

‘Cheer up, Miss,” replied Topp kindly ; | were two old chests which held all he needed, 


‘‘ times will grow better, and I shall yet see | and these so much public property, as not 
| 


you made a happy lady in this very church, | only to hold the curate’s ordinary cassock, 
for that’s a-coming which ’ll put a heart in| the clerk’s two wigs, comb and looking- 


Fernmoor.”’ } glass, but more than one village urchin’s 
“ But a mere railway cannot give bread to { fishing-rod and baby ware. 

these wretched, ill-fed villages,” sighed) ‘‘ Humph!” muttered honest Jonas, bury- 

Mary. | ing his arm far beneath the dusty shelves in 


“We shall see, Ma’am,” spoke Topp,! Search of his uncle’s (a long-cofiined clerk 
with the air of a man big with information, | of Fernmoor, styled Silas Topp) chattles. 
“ Railways can give work; and though | “‘T'll fish °em! I'll hook ’em. No more 
steam canna’ make actual corn, it ll doa, hedges and parish rates. No! no more 
something towards gettingit. And, what’s | listening at my winders, three minnits after 
more, Ma’am, it ’ll clear up, better than! the stroke o’ twelve on Saturday nights, 
Captain Tupper’s gunpowder, that ere no- | without a little opposition tackling.” Pre- 
tion of the squire’s, that God didn’t make | sently, however, as the result of his search 
the poor and the rich with the same hands; | was only from two caxons and an old moth- 
or those o’ Miss Smithyman’s, that clean | eaten surplice, he considered he ought to 
smock-frocks, a bit 0’ tater ground, a tract, | rest, and after duly doing so, he went to. 


a dole at Christmas, or a quart o’ weak | work again, and at length he came upon, in 
mutton-broth, is to make poor starving | a dim corner, a large bundle of mildewed 
creturs fit for ’arth, and heaven after it. | parchments and tattered papers, and with 
No, Ma’am; justice can do, and always | these retreating to the window, he soon dis- 
will do, what commonplace, patronising, | covered, amidst the arithmetic of tithes, long 
ostentatious charity canna—put a heart | since divided amongst men, a mouldy parch- 
anto people.” ment, in the depth of whose Latinity he 
Mary Teme shook her head. With all | was scholar enough to Englishise ager com- 
che natural kindness of her heart, she could ! pascuns, a common pasturage, for Le Grice 
better understand the squire’s tactics, or | had, througha course of forty years, so often 
the high lady’s condescension, than the plain, | treated his parishioners to antiquated scraps 
good, common-sense philosophy of honest | of learning, as to be well remembered, by 
Topp, which went far beyond the compre- | one quick of ear like Jonas, and particularly 
hension of one who had not even curiosity | when such bore relation}to Fernmoor in a 
or literary taste sufficient to take Fielding | post time. This document once secured— 
or Richardson from behind the pickle-} and many a long and weary search he had 
jars in her store-room closet, or one thought | had—he buttoned it beneath his spotted 
which travelled beyond the bound of Rich- | waistcoat, and took his way, without fur 
ard Merton’s home, two miles across the | ther loss of time, to the hall, where he well 
world. But towards a point of scandal, her | knewthe squire was sitting in judgmentupon 
senses were alive, and Miss Syrup had not | the mortal sin of wit allied to pauperism. 
taken her two last cups of tea after Captain! When honest Jonas had got to the back 
Tupper’s exit in vain. She therefore said, | door and entered the wash-house, for the 
“Is this true, Topp, about Alice Butler.”’ | front door was made sacred to gentility, he 
** Dinna believe everything ye hear,” was | found Alice Butler standing there droop- 
the courteous answer. “ Alice is a beauty, | ingly. She had come up to the hall, as he 
and the squire’s daughters have sharp! knew, to %see if {there was a letter in the 


: 
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squire’s post-bag from her father, who had | crity hadalready put on his spectacles, when, 
now been absent some months in a distant | by one nervous impulse, Alice snatched the 
part of England, on one of his geological ; letter, thrust it in her bosom, and retreated 
rambles. In a little out-of-the-way place ; from the table. Fenner, in the violence of 
hke Fernmoor one letter-bag generally his rage, would in all probability have struck 
seryes the purposes of the whole commu- | her, had he not perceived, for the first time, 
nity. In this case the squire’s bag performed ; honest Jonas standing by the door. How- 
the office for the entire village, with the ex-! ever, he followed Alice into the hall, and 
ception of ‘Miss Smithyman, at the castle, | bawled out his wrath in the loudest voice. 
who being what she called a savan (that is, ‘* And pray, pa,” said Miss Fenner, follow- 
in plain English, astoundingly learned). ;ing too, ‘‘ pray don’t let such a girl come 
Mary had stood waiting sometime, for Miss here any more. It is really quite an im- 
Fenner had not yet performed her part of | proper example to the servants.” ‘ No, 
peeping; and John, in the kitchen, had/no!’’ called out the squire, incited by this 
insolently bid her wait, for he was helping ; merciful remark, and thrusting his head out 
himself to the first two glasses of a fresh; of the hall window; ‘‘dunna darken my 
decantered bottle of sherry, just ordered for | doors again, that’s ail, for thy letters shail 
the due refreshment vf the clerk; when old | be thrust into the ash-’up, mind that!” 
Jonas, with this mighty document beneath ; When Alice was out of hearing, the squire 
his waistcoat, presented himself. Scarcely | stepped back, whilst Mr. Tubby groaned 
had his good-tempered face been seen, | out, ‘‘ Sin, sin! don’t you think so, sir ?” 

before Mr. Tubby popped his head into say! ‘Nothing but sin and poverty. in the 
that Mary was wanted in the study. As! parish—rogues and thieves—paupers and 
Jonas looked upon himself to be Mary’s | poachers. I wish Tapper’s gunpowder 
father, in the absence of Butler, he, without | would blow up, and scatter all the poverty 
so much as asking leave, followed Mary |and wickedness in it to the ends of the 
ciosely into the room where the red-faced ; earth, and only leave rich and edicated folks 


squire was laying down the lawto the school- | in it) like us and Miss Smithyman. But 


master, the boy, John Thomas, a farmer, as | what do you want, eh?’’ he asked, as he 
well as to a little broad-cloth, his son. At caught the fag-end of one of Jonas’s hy- 
the same moment Miss Turner stepped into | morous comments. 
the room by another door, with a letterin| «9 see how Will be getting on.” 
her hand, the superscription on which, % S wie edo 
when exhibited to the squire, turned his ue eet td ’ 
wrath into a newchannel. For the instant | 0@7ed the squire; “if I send my own spring 
Alice Butler passed close to his magisterial | ¥@2 W2 U2— 
chair, he rose, and, rudely seizing her by | Good Jonas smiled again. ) 
the arm, said, ‘‘ Dunna you mean to say, “ Dunna ye think I’ll do it, eh?” con- 
girl, that this letter’s from my nephew | tinued the angry old country gentleman. 
Tom?” ‘“* Half-murdering the schoolmaster, up- 
The beautiful girl, for she was almost a| setting four quarts o’ ink on him, beating 
child, gave 2 timid yet a joyful glance at | the parish clerk; andail for what? Why, 
the jetter, and said at once ‘‘ Yes.”’ because Miss Smithyman pays fourpence a 
** And what bisnes have you with a letter | week for his edication. Edication, indeed! 
from him, i should like to know?” conti- | The parish ‘ll want next a doctor, from 
nued the squire; “‘he canna, and he| Oxford; and this fourpence ’ll be the very 
shanna, marry thee. No, no! he in na forjruination o’ the village, a setting minds 
such as thee, a frockless pauper, with thy | o’ thinking, when all. they ’ve to. do is: to 
poverty-stricken faather to boot, who’se to! work, and to sleep when that’s done. Why, 
turn up the wold some day, and find gold | what are parish schoolmasters, paid. for, 
there, ha! ha! But, come, what has my; eh?” rit 
nephew Tom to say to you?” “For not knowing too much, squire, as 
The blood all mounted round the girl’s | you pretty well know,” was Topp’s prompt 
forehead, but still she looked steadily into | reply. £8 
the squire’s face. “Oh! oh!” he conti-! ‘* Much '” was the angry reply. ** What 
nued, with a laugh, construing the blushes | should you know about schoolmasters? 
of a proud young wife, ~which honest | I’ve lived to choose four for Fernaoor, and 
Jonas knew her to be, and rarely loved by | that’s something. But now you, Jack 
gallant sea-faring Tom, ‘occasion for the | Thomas, stand up, and spell us’ something. 
parish nurse will there be. A little ad-| Let me see--yes, spell catechism; and let 
dition to the parish rates, eh, eh! Well, | that breaker o” the Sabbath, by putting “his 
well, we'll see what Tom says;” and, as| clock back on Saturday nights, see if can 
he spoke, he core open the letter with a| pear in mind the fourth commandment.” 
giant finger, and the clerk with great ala-! Hold up your head, Jack, make your 
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‘‘ Why, he’s going to gaol, that’s ‘all 
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BG to the squire, and spell well,” remarked 
little broadcloth’s father, 
“ Do me credit,” sighed Tielke, lifting up 
his bandaged head. 
“ Kat-ter- kis, katterkis,” 
cloth. 
The schoolmaster lifted up his hand as if 
the ferula were in it; but the squire was 
before him. “ Pretty well, Jack ; try again ; 
you'll do right next time. Let it be box.” 
‘* B-o-x, box.” 
“ Capital, capital,” shouted the squire. 
“ Tf that inna learning enough for parishes, 
I dunna know what is. No, no! we dunna 
want parish Miltons and ’ parish Shaks- 
peares. Poetry! why any fool can write 
poetry. Gi’ meapen, and I’ll write ye a 
Paradise Lost pretty quickly. And so, be- 
cause that vagabond can spluttera bit on 
paper, instead o’ minding the sheep, or fol- 
loring the cart-tail, he’s to be put over the 
heads o’ th’ whole parish. But it shanna 
be. 9 
“T could never do any good wi’ un,’ 
said the farmer, driving in a word betwixt 
the squire’s homily, “a sitting on the wold 
all last summer a cutting figures on the 
turf, instead o’ looking arter the sheep ; and 
in winter a reading or scribbling in the 
chimney corner, instead 0’ dubbing the 
shoes, or mending the cart gear.’ 
“And always a-pinching me and little 
Sally,’’ added his son. 
“fT am very sure,” again spoke the school- 
naster, arousing himself with a groan, and 
preading forth his hand like a plate over 
he great plaister Mrs. ‘Vickle had put on his 
read, ‘If the parish was to give the beauti- 
‘illest land about it—the most reddest- 
sovered pew in the church, or the four most 
fattest acres of the parish ‘glebe, I wouldn’t 
andertake that villain again. No, forthough 
ou can mend the clock, you canna make 
she parish think as it did ’afore, and so as 
things ’ll be, I might as well know nothing 
of syntax, or 4? 

‘‘Or the birch rod,” interrupted Topp. 

“‘Peace,’’ cried the squire, well perceiving 
what an acute enemy the schoolmaster had. 

got,” and recollect that you’re before a jus- 
tice of the peace. Go, i shall commit the 
vagabond for an assault.” 

Will you,” rejoined Topp coolly, “that 
isn’t, 1 think, so easily done; for there 
hanna been peeping in at windows on Sa- 
turday nights for nothing. Now, look you 
here, squire, you think to hedge in the 
parish common, do you, and make it your 
own. To take bits o’ flowers and rushes 
ont! o’ the hands of babies, and send the 
poor man’s starving cow and horse to the 
pound? You'd better try, however; and as 
for the four acres you turned last into your 
park, why, look you here—the old deed. of 


dart broad- 
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common rights has funitid up at last!” And 
at this crisis good Jonas held up the crum- 
pled piece of parchment to view, witha look 
of earnest delight that might have charmed 
the eye of Lavater. 

The squire, stuttering with airattk; was by 
no means mollified by sundry ejaculations 
from the clerk. But wrath was useless with 
one so courageous as Topp—for whilst his 
park had had a wonderful power of expan- 
sion over common rights for the last twenty 
years, Fenner knew full well that long miss- 
ing parchment to be genuine, from certain 
ancient marks, which Jonas took full care 
to conspicuously show. 

‘*So, you see, squire,” added Jonas, 
‘you had better let the boy alone, and 
don’t come peeping, or send your servants 
a peeping on Saturday nights beneath the 
Red Lion winders. For I knew the curate, 
thinking o’ nothing but Romans, had mis- 
laid the document, and so don’t go on as you 
have too long done, Squire Fenner, or I'll 
>| fight the matter o’ them last four acres, ii 
I sell maither’s two silver table-spoons and 
her grandmother’s caudle pot.’ Thus 
speaking, Jonas beckoned to Will Broad- 
hurst, who had been a quiet spectator of the 
whole scene, and made towards the door, 
the schoolmaster turning away his head 
with a groan, but the squire following. 

‘* Yes,’ added Jonas, in answer to a last 
wrathful question, ‘f you'll have a little rela- 
tive by-and-by, and we shan’t want an honest 
christening, | daresay.”” So concluding, he 
walked gallantly forth through the hall door, 
whilst the squire hastily despatched Mr. 
Tubby into the village to threaten with loss 
of hall-broth and bones, and parish bread, 
the old woman who had sheltered the poor 
destitute lad through the past winter, if she 
gave him again countenance, or let him cross 
her threshold. 

Though honest Jonas Topp thus butted 
gallantly with parish oppression in so many 
forms, he had been (as is often the case with 
great public characters) less vigilant with 
regard to affairs at home, so that Mrs. Topp 
had all her own in most ‘things, and a very 
noisy way it was. Accordingly, when Jonas 
reached the Red Lion kitchen, a great lec- 
ture awaited him. First, that Le haa not 
stayed to help the captain, who had been 
routed back from the wold by the drum and 
tambourine; and next, by the sight of. the 
pauper lad, whose wit was sin, whose genius 
was not yet dreamt of in Fernmoor, “ But 
he shan’t be here, Mr. Topp—the Red Lion 
don’t hold me and a pauper. No, f ain't 
agoing to fly in the face of the squire and 

iss Smithyman, no, nor even the clerk. 
But rujnation is come to the village, ant it 
isn’t now enough that Butter’ s daughter is 
set over sO many respectable women, because 
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many folks say that she is mzrried to Tom 
’ #enner; but here, as 1 am_a Christian 
weman, Mr. Topp, Maria Fall is actually 
going to church next Sunday! Yes, is 
actually going to have the impudence to 
enter the sacred house because Mr. Dew- 
burne is going to preach! Weil, Mr. Topp, 
one thing you may be certain of, and that 
is, that the old one is a-coming, and ’1l most 
likeiy earry you off through the lion win- 
dows in a cloud of smoke for your wicked- 
ness.” : 

Steady thoughts. of a very-much-to-the- 
purpose battle-royal came, as it had often 
done of late; to Mr. Topp’s mind; but, 
turning and finding that the boy had left 
the house, he went into the little bar, sat 
down in the arm-chair, and turned his back 
upon the storm, 

Captain Tapper went home so ill that 
night as te need that Miss Syrup should 
manufacture him a posset; and the corporal 
got him to bed. During the whole Penin- 
sular war the worthy eaptain had never ex- 
perienced such a defeat; but it was a de- 
feat which strengthened him more than ever 
to bombs and gunpowder. ‘ Yet I think, 
captain,’’ reasoned Mumbie, as he lighted 
arushlight and set it by his master’s bed, 
“that we’ve an inimy nearer home. Not, 
yer honour; but what, in gineral, 1 think a 
deal of womankind; but our Peg is a 
tartar! Such boats o’ dripping! such cups 
smelling o’ I’renci brandy! such a waste 0’ 
bread! such holes in the cloths! yer best 
Holland shirts not with a button on ’em, 
and yer best jeans that yer honour fought 
in at Corunna, side by side with the ironing- 
dusters! Oh! if I might drill in such a one 
as little Esther, the parish-girl, teach her 
how to Keep your honour’s kit in order, 
we——” 

* The great bomb will do everything,” 
was the only answer Captain Tapper gave 
as he turned to sleep. 

After hushing the most screaming of the 
fine little clerks to sleep that night—for Mr. 
Tubby, though a devotee of Sternhold and 
Hopkins; liked no music but his own—poor 

sther stole to her chamber window. It 
consisted of but a few panes of glass set in 
the thatch ; but it overlooked the clerk’s 
pretty garden, the village sireet, and the 

ubbling brook, at this hour bright-silvered | 
by the moonlight As she looked towards 
the church, still she saw the boy sitting 
there, suppertess and harmless, she knew; 
for the clerk’s merry words concerning 
parish victory had fallen on saddened ears, 

here was an impulse, and pity prompted 
it. She stole lightly down the narrow stair- 
Gase, took up her own untasted supper, 
unlatched the dvor, erossed the garden, and 
stood with it béside ihe boy, Few words 
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were spoken; whilst the one ate, the other 
looked on; but in the inner and the deeper 
heart of both children, the infinite voice of 
Nature was there, and not dumb; telling, 
that, for all pity and earnestness, there was 
a morrow, that wanted not the neighbour- 
ing graves of their parish-buried parents, 
or the shadow of the holy mouldering 
hcuse of God, to.make more solemn or 
hopeful. Oh, bread! bread! there is in 
giving and receiving thee a poetry the rich 
can never know—the poor can only learn! 

Fearful of her mistress’s eye, which had 
a great habit of peeping forth upon the 
church elock at unseemly hours, Esther 
soon hurried back, and the boy, after stoop- 
ing and drinking some water from the shal- 
lows of the brook, plunged into the deep 
woodland which feathered the woid to the 
south. On this southern edge lay Richard 
Merton’s house, from whence, often through 
the still nights, far-off, peopie saw his study- 
lamp, by which it was said he wrote won- 
drously, or paced in thought his ancient 
library. It was towards this house 
that the boy unconsciously wandered, for 
to this desolate orphan, owning nothing 
else, the wild woods and the heath paths 
had been a rich inheritance. And now over 
the wild rustling sea wood, under the 
shadowy. boughs, past the bending dew- 
bathed flowers, across the silver pathways 
made by the moon’s rays falling through 
interstices of leaves and boughs, he stood 
at last beside the moss-covered palings 
which divided the lawn of Richard Merton’s 
house from the wold and weodiand. The 
windows were unshuttered, the lamp was 
burning, and there sat the man of learning, 
mentally labouring through an ethieal de- 
monstration of abstract justice; whilst his 
parisk, sonear, lay desolatein ignorance, and 
whilst one poor face, which at the instant 
looked upon his own, and one spirit, destined 
to give a new life to a thousand I’ernmoors, 
was turned adrift by the dogmas ef Mr. 
Tickle and the squire. 

Oh!” thought the boy, believing, in his 
ignorance, that in such a room as that, with 
books and means of knowledge, the spirit 
of a poet must abide, ‘I am desolate, why 
should I therefore sing on the woodpath, 
and fancy that babies may hereafter gather 
wild flowers, and breathe to them the words 
I love.”” He moved again into theshadows, 
still desolate, still mourning this contrast 
of apparent: poverty and riches; when a 
small bird, after flitting awhite from bough 
to bough, settled and gave forth its rich 
elear song to the first breati of the morning 
air. ‘* Yet,’ whispered his heart, ‘‘ this 
first morning song towards heaven is na- 
ture’s, as you hear, though from under no 
vostlier rooftree than an overarching bough. 
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Hope and trust.”’ Comforted by this sweet 
faith of Nature’s whispering, he crept into 
the fern and slept. 

In one of the most secluded nooks of 
Fernmoor lay a solitary cottage. The 
scenery around, of fern, andmoor, and brook- 
lets, was most inviting, and its garden was 
such as many owning wealthy country- 
houses would have envied; but the path- 
way to the cottage-door was green, for few, 
saying a beggar or a pedlar, unlatched the 
garden wicket. This place had been hired, 
and was now dwelt in, by a woman named 
Maria Fall, who, up to her seventeenth 
year, had been the pride of the village, and 
much noticed by Mrs. Dewburne the rector’s 
mother. During that lady’s absence abroad, 
Maria’s father, who had had a quarrel with 
the squire some years before, was taken up 
for poaching on his preserves, and ulti- 
mately transported. ‘The girl, having no 
relatives in that part of the country, fol- 
lowed him to the transport ship: though use- 
lessly, as the poor desolate creature found. 
Being utterly without resources, or a home, 
the girl fell, ultimately, in the hands of the 
wealthy and designing, and led, from this 
time, and for some years, it was whispered, 
a degrading life. Little more was known or 
heard of her till she came back to Fernmoor, 
once again, with some slender yearly income 
to live on, and bearing herself to all with 
modesty and humble meekness. But this 
was no atonement in the eyes of the parish 
people. No—no expiation, short of hang- 
ing or drowning, could appease their moral 
wrath; so this cottage she hired and settled 
in rarely had a human soul beneath its roof, 
saving its solitary mistress; for though this 
was the case, yet still it curiously happened 
that there were usually watching eyes within 
the solitary neighbourhood, ready to run and 
report to the squire or Miss Smithyman 
against any man, woman or child, who 
might be seen speaking to Maria, or entering 
her cottage. In either case, farewell might 
be then and there taken of dole and gift, 
broth and bones, flannel and tracts! Mrs. 
Tubby sold candles under the rose, the 
butcher carried meat by night, and the 
miller, whenever he took a sack of flour, 
shook his head; none but good old Topp 
was brave enough, and Samaritan enough, 
to be Maria’s neighbour and friend, for he 
knew full well her past history, and the 
noble and divine penitence of her present 
life. Yet Maria would have laid down her 
life, if it would have saved the poorest 
pauper of the many paupers of desolate 
Fernmoor; yet the pauper often took and 
enjoyed her kindly gifts, and then, like St. 
Peter, denied her thrice—ay, more than 
thrice, if such could bring a nod or smile 
from the petty aristocracy of Fernmoor. 
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Still, there were a few, an honest few,whom 
mud walls, hard work, and little bread, and 
weary, mind-depressing penury, in every 
shape, did not take all sense of honest gra- 
titude, but thankful for the services ren 
dered, left scorn to those weak in intellect 
and mean of spirit. . 

Just as is the case in a hive of bees about 
to swarm, there was a great commotion 
amongst the ladies of the parish that week; 
Mrs. ‘Tubby leading the married ladies, and 
Miss Fenner the spinsters ; and, under the 
pretext of a little extra professional duty 
to the curls, Mr. Soaper was more than once 
closeted with little Miss Syrup. At last 
the bright, peaceful Sabbath fell on Fern- 
moor, and on the indignant wrath of the 
outraged St. Ursulas. Those sent to peep 
coming at length with the news that Maria 
was actually dressing,Mrs.Topp,Mrs.Tubby, 
Mrs. Soaper, and Mrs. Tickle (excellent 
matrons !) proceeded at once to the church- 
yard, to find wickedness, and stare it fully 
out of countenance by the light of their own 
strong domestic virtues, They had, not 
waited long beside the church porch before 
Maria was seen approaching, in her usual 
meek and gentle manner, and after her, 
at the distance of a few yards, Miss Smithy- 
man, with her two tallest footmen behind 
her, carrying most conspicuous prayer- 
books. By another path, almost at the 
same moment, Miss Syrup, Mary Teme, 
and Squire Fenner and his three daugh- 
ters, came on towards the church. Miss 
Smithyman, who always looked very much 
upwards, and who, in spite of Edinburgh, 
and Westminster, and Quarterly Reviews, 
and all the abstract treatises on the chari- 
ties of life, had a mest capacious ear for 
parish tittle-tattle, looked forward as she 
came into the shadow of the porch, and, 
seeing who it was who stepped on so 
meekly, turned round and gaye a peremp- 
tory order to her footmen. It was sufti- 
cient; they stepped on a pace or two, un- 
latched the vestry docr, which opened in 
the church wall, a few yards from the porch, 
and the mighty lady passed in with the air of 
a tragedy queen. Mary Teme, too, gentle 
as she was, copying, without a moment’s 
thought, what village learning whispered 
was the manners of lords and_ ladies, 
brushed hastily past Maria, with a disdain- 
ful glance; the Misses Fenner peered be- 
neath her bonnet, lifted their hands, and 
retreated back homewards; whilst the 
squire, with what he called a “ shove,” 
passed in; leaving merciful little Miss 
Syrup to make way gently, and not arro- 
gate saint or sinnership on the threshold 


of the house of God. And this Corpcral | 


Mumble observing from his seat in the 
aisle, mentally exclaimed, ‘‘ In this world, 
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Heayen could alone tell who was blame-!church since he had detected Mr. Tubby 
less; but at least one thing was certain, | listening beneath his windows) stepped from 
and that was, that Miss Syrup’s heart was | the road, and lifting his wife over the stile 
as bright and clear as her own currant! with an angry force which fairly astonished 


jelly!” 

he sermon was on that text addressed 
particularly to the Pharisees, “‘ He that is 
without sin among you, let him cast the 
first stone.’’ Yet the Pharisees, to whom 
this was now addressed, not being softened 
in heart by so divine an exhortation, looked 
round from their several pews, and seeing 
Maria an attentive and an earnest listener to 
the good vicar’s words, were infinitely cha- 
grined, as is especially the case, when we see 
others attending towhat we ourselves neglect. 
No sooner, therefore,was the morning service 
over, than these four latter-mentioned ladies 
hastened from their seats to the porch, and 
there awaited Maria’s exit, which was not 
till the aristocracy of the village, including 
the two tall footmen, had departed home- 
ward. Then as she came out they com- 
menced a war of words, and not permitting 
her to escape, followed her across the church- 
yard to the gate. Here their rudeness was 
so extreme, and their words so vociferous, 
.S to cause the dismayed women to turn 
deadly faint from fear; just at the moment 
that good Topp (who had never been to 


her, drove her on before him up the village, 
with anger so fierce and stern as to startle 
all who beheld its signs in his good-natured 
face. Passing little Miss Syrup on the 
way, Jonas asked her to kindly return, 
and help the unhappy woman. The good 
little soul obeyed instantly, and, reaching the 
stile, found Maria unconscious on the grass, 
and no one near except Will Broadhurst, 
who was vainly trying to revive her, and 
smooth her ragged disordered dress. By, 
however, untying the poor creature’s bonnet, 
and bathing her face with some water from 
the brook, Maria was gradually restored to 
consciousness, and awhile after this to walk 
slowly homeward, resting on the arm otf 
Miss Syrup, and occasionally on that of Will 
Broadhurst. Atthe garden-gate of Maria’s 
cottage, however, the little lady’s charity 
ebbed; so, bequeathing her smelling-bottle 
by way of assistance, she went homeward 
to a roast fowl and strawberry-pudding, 
leaving Will Broadhurst, who had no dinner 
at all, to lay the poor half-revived creature 
on her bed, and watch beside her. 
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No. X.—LORD LANSDOWNE. 


THE same reason which influenced the selection 
of Lord Stanley for our last sketch—viz., the 
passing importance of the particular question 
with which his name happens to be identified— 
prompts our choice of the nobleman who, in the 
Upper House, leads the Government, to whose 
policy the heir of Derby is opposed so vehe- 
mently now, though once a most active pro- 
moter of the foreign and domestic views of the 
majority of the present Cabinet. The Marquis of 
Lansdowne has been a person of great promise, 
and of no mean performance, for a larger num- 
ber of years than probably any man alive. It 
must appear perfectly fabulous to many of our 
readers, to be told that the present active and 
energetic President of the Privy Council, upon 
whom devolves almost exclusively, in one 
branch of the legislature, the introduction of all 
government measures, and the vindication and 
defence of all government proceedings, active 
or negative, entered upon public life so early 
that he was Chancellor of the Exchequer no less 
than four-and-forty years ago, in the adminis- 
_ tration known in political history by the appel- 
lation of “ All the Talents.” Thisfamous ministry 
was thus constituted:—On the death of Pitt, 
Jan. 23, 1806, Lord Grenville succeeded to the 


‘premiership, and united with Fox and his 
friends, consisting of Lansdowne (then Lord 
| Henry Petty, a commoner), Lords Fitzwilliam, 
Sidmouth (late Mr. Addington), Spencer, Er- 
skine, Ellenborough, Minto, and Moira; Messrs. 
Charles (the late Earl) Grey, Fitzpatrick, Wind- 
ham, and Sheridan. The admirers of this ex- 
traordinarily-gifted body of men called them, 
as well and truly they might be called, ‘‘All the 
Talents;” but the name, being echoed in derision 
by the Opposition, was ever afterwards employed 
in a derisive sense, and so helped a good deal to 
break the coalition, which only held together 
about a year. Within that year, however, 
much occurred to disappoint the expectations of 
extraordinary ability in statesmanship which 
had been entertained of Lansdowne, who, as the 
son of the famous Lord Shelburne, as well as on 
account of his own great natural talents and 
extensive acquisitions, both at Westminster 
school, as a pupil under the roof of the famous 
Dugald Stewart at Edinburgh, and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, had earned a vast reputa- 
tion throughout the whole circle of political, 
literary, and fashionable whiggery, The main 
cause of his failure, however, was not so much 
his fault as his misfortune. Failing im raising 
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the necessary revenue through direct taxation, | time, had shown no disposition whatever to 
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especially in respect to beer and ummanufac- i abate his constipated notions of things political. 
tured iron, he and his friends had nothing for it | whether in Chureh or State; though he cer- 


but to fall back upon the income and property 
tax, which they largely increased, though abuse 
of it, as unjust, tyrannical, and inquisitorial, 
was their chief stock in party trade during the 
whole time they were in opposition. In 1807 
he went. out of office with his colleagues; and, 
losing, his election for the University of Cam- 
bridge, came in for the family borough of Calne, 
in Wiltshire, for which his son, the present 
Earl of Shelburne, now sits; and that it should 
be permitted the enjoyment of the parliamen- 
tary franchise, denied to numerous other places 
of tenfold its number, wealth, and intelligence, 
greatly strengthens the reproach preferred 
against the Whigs at the time of the Reform 
Bill,as to their preference of family convenience 
to national interest. 

Keturning to opposition, his lordshipsomewhat 
repa.red his reputation by his enforcement of the 
views of his great idol and friend Fox, who 
died in Sept. 1806, and of whose principles it 
has often sinee been his pride to be supposed 
the principal living exponent. A couple of 
years afterwards, politics, in his estimation, 
gave way to love; but this again was cured by 
his marriage with the beautiful object of it, 
his cousin, Lady Louisa Strangeways, whose 
nuptials re-united the eminent and affluent fa- 
milies of Lansdowne and Ilcheater, the latter 
being, moreover, of the house of Fox, and conse- 
quently related to the late Lord Holland, after- 
wards so long an official, as well as private 
colleague, of Lansdowne’s :—so here again we 
have the ruling Whig principle of family 
aggrandizement in this alliance. In 1809, he 
was called to the Upper House, in consequence 
of the death of his half brother, and there en- 
tered upon opposition to the rampant toryism 
of the day, particularly distinguishing himself 
in resisting the tyrannous measures preceding 
and following the Manchester massacre, the 
alien and gagging bills, the persecution of the 
Queen, and, in short, all the more offensive 
portions of the policy of George IV., and his 
ministerial tools and sycophants. Gradually, 
however, the moderate toryism of Canning be- 
gan to make itself felt in opposition to the acrid 
and intolerable fanaticism of the Eldons, Liver- 
pools; and Castlereaghs; and the opposition of 
the Margtis underwent a proportionate miti- 
gation; so much so, that, in 1827, he found it 
compatible with his patriotism to accept a seat 
in the cabinet, and speedily afterwards became 
Home Seeretary. This, however, he only held 
for a few months, when, being unsupported 
by Canning, who had died amidst the regret of 
all the moderate and honest men of the period, 
he resigned the seals of the department just 
named, and was succeeded in their possession 
by another late colleague of Canning’s, but of a 
very different stamp—viz. Peel, who, up to that 


tainly had so far deviated from the Eldonian 
code of immutability as to have effected, or at 
least attempted, many of those changes in the 
administration of the criminal law which he 
subsequently carried, and which, after all, con- 
stitute his real claims to distinction. _ 

On the expulsion of Peel and Wellington in 
1830, Lord Lansdowne took the presidency of 
the council in the cabinet of Earl Grey, and is 
understood to have been oneof the most energetic 
of the ministry in urging on what was then 
undoubtedly the very sweeping and decisive 
changes in our politico-social system, proposed 
by the Reform Bill. His great wealth, long 
descent, and well-known aristocratic hauteur, 
no less than his long and consistent (though 
comparatively moderate) liberalism, and his 
prestige as a disciple and colleague of Fox’s 
and a friend of Camnning’s, all helped to lend 
much infiuence to the promoters of the bill, 
who, at the time, were stigmatized as penniless 
adventurers, intent only on rapine and confis- 
cation, and on the general subversion of all the 
observances of peace, property, and religion. 
There seems to be little doubt that, had the 
noble Marquis been so inclined, he might, on 
the breaking up of the Grey ministry, have 
succeeded to the premiership instead of Mel- 
bourne, who had comparatively few preten- 
sions to the chieftainship of a liberal govern- 
ment, seeing that he had, for many years, been 
much more of a Tory than a Whig, had small 
practical knowledge of official life, was noto- 
riously averse to the trouble of business, a pro- 
fessed sceptic as to the existence of principle in 
man or morality in woman, and 4 scoffer at 
what he believed to be hypocritical professions 
of duty in every rank in life. But the Marquis 
was content with the privileges without the re- 
sponsibilities of position. The emoluments of 
office were no object to one of his means; 
but a seat at the cabinet-council table, knowing 
all the leading events in the world, and in- 
fluencing many of them in embryo ; looked tp to 
and consulted by his colleagues, between whom 
and himself there could be no feelings of envy, 
because he was alike above the temptations of 
avarice, and the love of official business, which 
small minds often mistake fot a large ambition ; 
—this was a position which gratified the tastes 
the noble Marquis had inherited from his 
father, and which were strengthened by his 
Holland House connections, in whom they were 
also hereditary. Accordingly, we find him fal- 
filling under mediocre Melbourne, the same post 
as under the far greater Grey. And again we 
find him in precisely the same position of dig- 
nified irresponsibility tnder Russell. Thrice 
has he been Lord President of the Council—-the 
only example, we believe, of the same man 
holding the same office in three administra- 
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tions (five, if we include the two brief Whig 
resignations, in the Queen Adelaide and the 
Bedchamber Plots), except, perhaps, Lord 
Lyndhurst, who was thrice chancellor, and 
probably would have been again, old as he is, 
if the opposition to Palmerston had led to a 
break-up of the Whigs, which is now out of 
the question. 

During the premiership of Grey and Mel- 
bourne, the presence of those peers in the Upper 
House left Lansdowne leisure to indulge the 
predilections we have just spoken of, and he 
very rarely took that active part in politics for 
which his great knowledge and observation had 
so eminently qualified him; thus confirming the 
general belief that, like other precocious 
juveniles, the premature cleverness of the youth 
had emasculated the ripened capacity of the 
man. Very different, however, has been the 
ease since the formation of the present cabinet 
has imposed upon him the conducting of 
government business in the peers; for though 
in his three-score and tenth year, and for much 
upwards of a quarter of a century a mere 
holiday participator in parliamentary proceed- 
ings, he suddenly exhibited all the tact, bold- 
ness, promptitude, and dexterity befitting one 
aspiring to lead large bodies of his fellow men. 
He has approved himself in every way a worthy 
antagonist of Stanley’s, judged simply as a 
debater ; while he has always had the advan- 
tage in extent of knowledge, and adroitness in 
applying it, saying nothing of the immense 
superiority derivable from the consciousness of 
the soundness of the principles impeached by 
his assailant. Had not the Upper House long 
since degenerated into a mere formality, to 
which the public have ceased to attach any 
virtual importance, many of lMLansdowne’s 
speeches would have produced an impression 
fully commensurate with his early fame; for 
instance, his speech in reply to Stanley, on the 
Navigation Laws; and that in defence of the 
Foreign Secretary, on Monday the 13th of June, 
when the Greek policy of Palmerston was con- 
demned by a majority of thirty-seven peers, 
whose centure has been received by the country 
as equivalent merely to the breath that con- 
veyed it. Unfortunately, however, the compo- 
sition of the House of Peers has not allowed a 
challenge of Lansdowne on those points on 
which he has played the renegade as shame- 
lessly as ever Stanley did on others. No one 
questioned Lansdowne’s introduction of his 
foolish and fraudulent Alien Act of 1848, 
which left England free to all conspirators 
against all peoples, but interdicted it to all 
enemies of continental tyranny. ‘The noblest 
epoch in the noble lord’s life was during his 
denunciation of a precisely similar measure in 
Pitt’s day; and so again exactly with the 
useless and nonsensical suppression of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, and the “ open-and-adyised- 
speaking” enactments of the season of panic 
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and pettyfogging, this time two years—mea- 
sures, the like of which he ridiculed’ Perceval, 
and Bathurst, and Sidmouth for, without 
mercy. 

Cobbett used to remark that the word Petty, 
the Lansdowne family name, manifestly is the 
French word petite, meaning little ; and de- 
rived great apparent pleasure from the consi- 
deration that there was one family at least 
which retained the character designated by its 
original significance. This, however, was one 
of the many personal prejudices of that great 
writer, arising from individual antipathy of 
some sort or other. With the exception of the 
faults we have just named, Lord Lansdowne is 
an exceedingly favourable specimen of the old 
English noble, in the best acceptation of that 
term. All his feelings are thoroughly English 
—cordial, generous, earnest, though withal ob- 
stinate, intolerant, proud, and prone to attach 
infinitely too much weight to the importance 
of his own immediate clique, or coterie, on the 
affairs of mankind, though, at the same time, 
affecting a haughty and contemptuous indiffer- 
ence to opinion, and exhibiting that indifference 
too, very often.* For instance, though one of 
the most munificent patrons of art in this 
country, and though Lansdowne House is known 
to be one of the richest storehouses of vertu, it 
is all but inaccessible to the public, as compared 
with the facilities afforded by the Duke of 
Sutherland, Lord Ellesmere, Mr. Rogers, and 
numerous other collectors, from the Queen 
downwards. So again with the fashionable 
parties at Lansdowne House: though the envy 
and admiration of the deau monde, they are 
not suffered to be reported in the newspapers, 
as those are of the Duke of Devonshire, the 
Marquis of Londonderry, and other patrician 
hosts of the same class. We only mention 
these trivial facts as illustrative of the truth of 
the exclusiveism and reserve imputed to Lans- 
downe, who, in all personal matters, shrinks 
from everything savouring of commonality, or 
advertismg of himself and his privacy, as he 
would from sacrilege. 

We have said that he is a munificent patron 
of art; no less so is he of literature. He has 
been vice-president of the Literary Fund for a 
great number of years; and in that capacity, 
no less than by his constant private. liberality, 
has been many a Working Man’s Friend— 
has mitigated the privations of many a weary 
and worn son of toil, in the most exhaustive 
and thankless of all pursuits, the cultivation of 
letters as a profession. One glorious and im- 
mortal monument on thisscore has been erected 
to his lordship, in the dedication of the last and 
colleeted edition of Moore, “ in grateful remem- 
brance of forty years’ mutual acquaintance and 
friendship, with the sincerest feelings of affec- 
tion and respect.” “It is enough,” said Mack- 
lin, when mourning over the decay of, his 
powers in his old age, * that I am he ef whom 
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Pope said, ‘This is the Jew (Shylock) that | himself now all but vanished from the scene his 
Shakspeare drew.’” And so may the noble | patriot genius has so long adorned, his lordship 
Marquis say, with equally honourable pride, ‘‘ 1 | will be known to posterity (in the same way as 
am that Lord Lansdowne who was chosen as | is John, Duke of Buckingham, by his connexion 
the recipient of the last honour in the power of | with Dryden,) long after his performances at 
the great poet of the nineteenth century to be- | the council board, and all his associates thereat, 
stow.” And as the friend of that patriot bard, | have been swept down the tide of oblivion, 
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WEST INDIAN EXPERIENCES: OR, LIFE AND LABOUR AS A 
MISSIONARY FOR 14 YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. 


Cuap, I.—PRELIMINARIES. 


My choice of missionary life was the result; was at that time paid to this part of the 
of no spasmodic impulse. For a youth it| subject, and the painful result often was, 
was rather a matured purpose; one that | that men were sometimes sent abroad that 
bears reflection at this distance from its | had to be sent home again after a short 
formation. Not that my motives were pure, | period of service. A man ought not to be- 
and only pure. Can this be predicated of | come a missionary who dreams that any 
any human action?—can our best deeds | honourable work, however it may bronze the 
stand the test of this transcendentalism? I | face or blister the hands, will lower the mi- 
have found, after many thousands of miles’ | nisterial character; if he does not believe 
wandering, amidst intercourse with men of | that labour is worship as well as preaching 
all shades of character, thate many of your | well-composed discourses, he had much bet- 
talkative pretenders are mere hypocrites; ; ter remain at home. This is not said ina 
and the common-sense of the world, pier captious or fault-finding spirit. I am as 
it hears a man preach up his own motives, ; much devoted to the cause of Christian mis- 
is very apt to suspect him to be a rogue in | Sions now as I was seventeen years ago, but 
disguise. Certainly there was in my heart Tam not equally pledged to the details of 
a most genuine devotion to Christian mis- | our societies; and as I write from the 
sions, and a hearty desire to ameliorate the | beginning of my missionary life, I hope I 
condition of the West India slaves; but, may be permitted to point out freely any 
added to this, there was a naturally hilarious ‘ mistakes into which I think these societies 
disposition—fond from youth of travelling, | may have fallen, without subjecting myself 
and a growing desire to see foreign coun-|to the suspicion of being a renegade or an 
tries. ‘These feelings had been fostered by | infidel. 
reading the wonderful transformations of} In due time I was ‘‘inspected” and 
character recounted in the early history of) ‘‘ tested” by the medical gentlemen ap- 
the South-Sea missions, by books of travel, | pointed by the society to ascertain the all- 
and old romances, which I eagerly devoured. | important question of the possible capacities 
The requisite preliminaries being ar-}of the candidate to endure the wear and 
ranged, in due time I appeared for exami- ltear of foreign service. Hxtreme as was 
nation, before a committee appointed for|the urbanity and deliberation with which 
that purpose by the directors of the| Drs. B. and C. performed their responsible 
Missionary Society; and after going through } duties, it is now an ascertained fact that 
what must always be formidable in appre- | medical men in England, except they have 
hension, and bewildering in its reality, 1 was | resided for some time abroad, know very 
informed that I was an accepted candidate. | little of the principles on which any safe 
My after-experience of the real duties de-| conclusion concerning the future health of 
volving on missionaries has frequently sug-| the young missionary may be formed. 
gested to me the necessity of a wide aitera- Many a young man, whose spare frame and. 
tion in our committees of examination, | wiry texture have caused bim to be rejected 
Supposing the theological views of the| as consumptive or feeble, would have been 
novitiate to be correct, are there not| admirably adapted to endure hardness and 
other things to be ascertained, equally | a long life ainidst tropical trials of heat 
as valuable as mere verbal orthodoxy ?|and cold; while many a worthy fellow of 
The working and enduring capacities of| sanguine temperament, ruddy complexion, 
the candidates require an equal test;!and firm build, who has only been looked 
the kind of stuff a man is made of| at by the doctor, and told that he may go’ 
ought, if possible, to be fully ascertained | anywhere with impunity, has fallen a victim 
before he becomes an accredited agent of! to his first attack of yellowfever. In point 
any society. Too little attention, however, | of fact, the judgment of one or two sensible 
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returned missionaries is worth a dozen me- 
dical certificates; besides which, in Jamaica, 
in:St. Domingo, and in Trinidad, a man 
who could not live in the heat and oppres- 
siveness of the sea-coast or the lowlands, 
might, as actual experience has abundantly 
proved, enjoy unbroken health in the 
cooler climate of the mountains. Surely 
the accumulated experience of forty or fifty 
years ought to lead our societies to consider 
every plan by which more efficient men, 
fewer returns, fewer deaths, and a longer 
term of actual service, might be secured. 
Those who have laboured longer than my- 
self will, I know, subscribe to the remark, 
that a variation in the old routine would be 
attended with real advantage. 

My appointment, along with three others, 
was to Jamaica; we were all married, and 
as the Ist of August, 1834, was advancing, 
it was thought desirable we should enter 
upon our labours without delay; accord- 
ingly, no time was lost in securing our pas- 
sages and providing our outfits. At that 
time the arrangements made by the Mis- 
sionary Society for the wardrobe of their 
agents were not of the best character. <A 
certain sum used to be voted in committee 
as the amount needed for outfit. An order 
for clothing to these amounts was given to 
the missionary, and with 7t—not with the 
money, which he might have laid out to 
infinitely greater advantage—he proceeded 
to the outfitting establishment appointed 
and patronised by the Board of Direction. 
It was seldom that the missionary, in the 
hurry of departure, could examine his out- 
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fit. It was usually sent on board ship to 
await his arrival; and when the large chest 
was opened, perhaps on the voyage, per- 
haps in a foreign land, he found a collection 
of slop-goods, made up without any regard 
to fit or fashion, but which had been 
charged first-rate prices by the house that 
has enjoyed the monopoly. 

Happily the day of embarkation arrived, 
and it was a most acceptable relief to our 
pent-up wishes to receive this information ; 
we were all glad to escape from our close 
and unhealthy London lodgings, and were 
agreed that the summons to join our ship 
on the morrow at Gravesend was the best 
news we had heard for a long time. 

Our number was a very pleasant one for 
ashort voyage. The next day we were all 
on board our good ship Cleopatra, and our 
cabins were immediately arranged. We 
parted with our pilot the same evening off 
Dover, and, having a fair wind, we were 
soon out of the Channel, and fairly at sea. 
As I know nothing of sea-sickness, I 
found life on shipboard a very enjoyable 
thing. It is true that separation from 
friends, perhaps for ever, and from the 
homes and haunts of the household, as- 
sumed a very deep reality after we left the 
Land’s End; but let us not forget mer- 
chants and captains, who pass these sepa- 
rations and endure these pangs heroically 
year by year continually, and therefore let 
us not pretend to any religious sentimen- 
tality and indescribable yearnings, much 

'oftener written about than experienced. 
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ING-GLASGS. 


No. I1—ITS PHILOSOPHY. 


Tue story is familiar of the boy who pulled the 
bellows to pieces to see where the wind lay. 
And certainly a laugh has been frequently 
raised at his expense, which was by no means 
deserved. He showed a curiosity as to the 
cause in operation, which, properly directed, 
would inevitably lead to many important dis- 
coveries. A desire for knowledge, embodied in 
appropriate effort for its attainment, is of great 
practical value; and as in ancient times it be- 
_came a proverb, “ Happy is he who knows the 
causes of things ;’ so he whose curiosity impels 
_him to enlightened exertion is in the same way 
of attaining to this felicity. 
It is no uncommon thing for a little child to 
look at the back of a glass for the person who 
is seen on viewing the front. 


Instances of 


and we shall find much that is remarkable to 
arise in his researches. He takes the glass, but 
discovers a board at the back, thus meeting 
with difficnity at the outset, and when this is 
removed, he looks on only a silvery substance, 
which has no power to show him his own face. 
Thus far he is without a clue. 

He is equally unsuccessful when he takes out 
that knife of his, which is in one of his treasures, 
and used for purposes innumerable and inde- 
scribable, “just to scrape off a little of the sil- 
ver,” for he can only see through it, as he might 
through a window-pane; the looking-glass 
presents an enigma which, as yet, he is unable 
to solve. 

Pondering the matter, as he cuffs his head 
again and again, the embryo philosopher says, 


_this could probably be furnished by every ob- | at length: “ Then it is not the glass, after all, 


serving-parent. 
older child sets himself to unravel the mystery, 


But we will suppose that an 


that shows me my face;” and he naturally 
tasks; ‘ What use is it?” For he attributes 
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the effect to the plate of silver, as he supposes 
it to be, laid on the glass; since, as there are 
only two things, the glass and the silver, and 
as it is plain the glass does not reflect an image, 
so it is clear that this must arise from the 
metallic surface. 

But here it is possible he may be completely 
staggered by another cireumstance. For if he 
should happen to take up a piece of plate-glass, 
or even of window-glass, whicu he will exa- 
mine when the glazier is at work repairing 
some mischief which perhaps his balls have 
done; and if he happen so to hold it that light 
ean fall on his face but not on the glass, he will 
see a faint image of his face reflected from it. 
In this instance the reflection takes place with- 
out the silvering ; but it is far inferior to the 
image which a looking-glass presents. 

A looking-glass, therefore, simple as the one 
which the writer bought, school-boy like, with- 
out examination, and which proved to have a 
ridge on the surface that distorted the face, 
would involve inscrutable difficulties, but for 
knowledge of various kinds. Some of these 
have been obviated by a former article on the 
manufacture of a looking-glass; others we 
hope now to remove by a description of its 
philosophy. 

Every visible object, be it remarked, whether 
it be dwminous as the sun, a lamp, or a candle, 
or tliuminated as a meadow on which the sun 
shines, or a room, or a book, lighted up by the 
candle or the lamp, sends forth rays of light in 
every direction, which rays preserve a straight 
line in their course, so long as they meet with 
no obstacle. The wide and uninterrupted dif- 
fusion of light, whether by a lum.nous or illu- 
minated body, is therefore easily conceived. 

But when rays of light encounter an opaque 
body, which they cannot penetrate as they do a 
transparent one, such as glass, some of them 
are absorbed by it, while some are reflected, 
and rebound just asa cricket-ball when it falls 
on the ground, or strikes against a wall. 

Light in its reflection is governed by the 
same laws as solid elastic bodies. If, for in- 
stance, the cricket-ball be thrown obliquely 
against the wall, it will rebound in an opposite 
oblique direction; thus two angles will be 
formed, the angle produced by the throwing of 
the ball, and the angle produced by its re- 
bound, called, in other words, the angle of in- 
cidence and the angle of reflection ; and these 
atigles are always equal. And the simplest 
views which can be taken of the action whereby 
reflection is produced, is to assimilate it to that 
which occurs when an elastic body, such as a 
cricket-ball, impinges or strikes upon another 
body, which if cannot move out of its place. 
If, therefore, a ray of light fall perpendicularly 
on an opaque body, it will be reflected back in 
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angle of reflection being always equal; as we 
have séen, to the angle of incidence. 

An experiment will render the fact palpable. 
If the window-shutters be closed, a ray of the 
sun’s light admitted through a small” aper- 
ture, and a looking-glass be so held that the 
ray shall fall perpendicularly upon it, the in- 
cident or falling ray, may be perceived, but 
not that which is reflected by it. And why is 
this? It is because the reflection of the ray is 
directly retrograde. The ray of incidence and 
the ray of reflection both being in the same 
line, though in opposite directions, are con- 
founded together, and, consequently, the dis- 
tinction between the two cannot be made. But, 
let the looking-glass be so held that the inci- 
dent ray shall fall ob/zguely upon it, and the 
reflected ray will be seen going off in another 
direction ; and ifa line be drawn, or supposed 
to be drawn, from the point of incidence per- 
pendicular to the looking-glass, it will divide 
the angle of incidence from the angle of reflec- 
tion, and they will be seen to be equal. 

The reflection of light is, therefore, easily at- 
tainable. If, for example, we blacken a piece 
of window-glass, so as to prevent light passing 
through it, we may see in it a reflection of the 
face, quite sufficient to exhibit the features. In 
this instance the reflection comes partly from 
the glass, and still more strongly from the 
blackening substance. 

Reflection will even take place when no glass 
is employed. On two gentlemen being shown 
into a room where there was a mahogany table, 
so covered with dust that a name might easily 
be traced with the fingers, one remarked to the 
other, ‘‘ The lady of this house does not wish to 
cast reflections on her visitors.’’ Good house- 
wifery, however, warrants only an equally 
amiable inference. The polished tea-tray, and 
the French polish of various articles of house- 
hold furniture, are ready examples. The ma- 
terial of which they are formed has not in itself 
so smooth a surface as to yield a reflection ofthe 
face, but by covering it with a species of japan, 
all irregularities are fitted up, and a smooth 
surface is obtained. The blacking maker’s 
puffs of former days, and probably they are so 
still, exhibited a cat raising her back at the 
sight of another which appeared on the surface 
of a highly-polished and jet-black boot; and 
the reason is the same, the blacking filling up 
all inequalities of the leather, and giving ‘ta 
smooth and polished surface, affords such a 
reflection of an image. 

But nowhere is this so perfect as when the 
looking-glass is used, a8 may now be very 
easily understood. For when looking at our- 
selves in the glass, we stand where the light 
1alls on the face, which light is refleeted from 
the face, and proceeds towards the looking-glass, 


the same line towards the point whence it|as well as towards other parts of the room. 
proceeded. If it fall obliquely, it is reflected | When the light meets with the surface of the 
obliquely, but in the opposite direction ; the | glass, this substance, though solid, permits it to 
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pass through ; but when the light reaches the! the surface of the glass, they do not all pene- 


hinder surface of the glass, then as the mercury 
1s opaque it stops the light’s further progress. 
it has reached its limit; it is stopped by an 
impassable substance. What now happens? 
A small portion of the light is absorbed by the 
mercury, but the rest is reflected through the 
glass, and then enters the eye of the spectator. 

The result thus obtained appears to be in- 
stantaneous. The lady, as she says, “just takes 
a look at herself?’—it is done in an instant; 
and she is utterly unconscious of the lapse of 
any time. Buta definite process has been gone 
through, the precise steps of which may be 
readily determined. ‘The rays of dight, for in- 
stance, falling on that countenance and form, 
trayerse the space intervening between them 
and the glass, enter the glass, pass through its 
substance ; are reflected from the mercury at the 
back; pass through the thickness of the glass 
again in the opposite direction ; emerge from its 
front surface; traverse the space between the 
glass and the looker-in, and enter her eyes; 
all in order to her “‘ just taking a look.’”? The 
glance may be only that of an instant, yet it 
is plain that this minute interval may be so 
divided as to admit of these successive steps 
being taken which lead to the final specified 
result. 

But the rapidity with which light travels is 
absolutely unparalleled, and fuli of wonder. If, 
for example, two observers are placed at the 
distance of seventy or eighty miles; and if one 
of them strikes a light at a known instant of 
time, the light will travel to the other so swiftly 
that its flight cannot be measured by the nicest | 
time-keepers. It has, however, been proved, by 
observing the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites, 
when that planet is nearest to the earth, and 
again when furthest from it, that light travels 
to us from the sun—a distance of nearly one 
hundred millions of miles—in seven minutes. 
It will, therefore, move from the one pole of 
the earth to the other in the twenty-fourth part 
of a second, or at the rate of one hundred and 
ninety thousand miles in that inconsiderable 
space of time. To take another illustration: 
light travels at the rate of two hundred thou- 
sand miles—nearly as far as from the earth to 
the mcon—in one second of time. So amazing 
is its velocity, that the earth moving in its 
orbit, at the rate of nineteen miles in a second, 
would take two months to traverse the dist- 
tance which a ray of light would dart over in 
eight minutes. With so wonderfully rapid a 
passage of light, we are sufficiently accurate if 
we say, as every one thinks, that our face is 
reflected the very instant that we look in the 
glass. 

As we have already seen, the light is re- 
flected from the mercury which is behind the 
glass; but, at the same time, two other re- 
flections are going on, but so slightly as to 
escape notice. 


As when rays of light fall on! surface. is made either convex or concave. 


trate it; and again, of those which do 
enter the glass, some are reflected from its 
hinder surface before it reaches the mercury, 
these multiplied reflections may be seen very 
easily. 1f a looking-glass be held in an oblique 
position, and if a shilling be placed on it, two 
reflections of the shilling will be visible; a 
bright one from the mercury, and a faint one 
from the surface of the glass. But this is not 
all; there is also a third from the hinder sur- 
face of the glass, but it will be invisible if too 
near the reflection from the mercury : the more 
obliquely the reflection is viewed, the more 
evident do the fainter ones become. It is be- 
cause on ordinary observation, the reflection 
from the mereury is so much the more vivid, 
that the other two reflections entirely escape 
our notice. 

On the quality of the glass employed, as has 
been intimated already, much is dependent. It 
used to be common in some houses of business to 
haye the lower window-frames of ground glass, 
that what was going on within might not be ob- 
served. Now ground glass is glass of the usual 
materials, but one side of the plate is roughened 
by a species of grinding, and this prevents the 
light from freely passing through. If, there- 
fore, a piece of ground glass were to be silvered, 
it would not, on that account, make a looking- 
glass, for it would afford no image of the face. 
The reason of plate-glass being used, is conse- 
quently apparent. Not only is it as trans- 
parent as any known solid substance, but it is 
so exquisitely smooth that a parallel to it can 
scarcely be,produced by all the resources of 
manufacturing art. 

It is only by such means that the perfect 
image of an object can be obtained. When, 
therefore, a finely formed nose suddenly be- 
comes ridged, or a goodly shaped mouth has 
an unlooked-for twist, the glass may be fairly 
examined to see how far it is in fault. The 
materials of the glass may have been accurately 
assorted and properly mixed, but its reflections 
will be wanting in accuracy if the surfaces of 
the glass are not flat. Light passes, of course, 
just as readily through glass whose surface is 
irregular as through that which has the highest 
degree of smoothness: but the former will as- 
suredly distort the object; the latter alone will 
present the true image. 

It is equally certain that the glass should be 
colourless, for the full effect to be secured: It 
is true that were a piece of stained glass tobe 
coated on one side with mercury, it would pre- 


| sent an image of the face, but it would be 


tinged with the colour of the stained glass; and 


: stillsfurther, it would not appear so bright, be- 


cause much of the light is absorbed by the glass 
or the material which gives it a colour. 
Somestrange appearances are presented when 
the looking-glass, instead of having a plane 
If 
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the glass have a certain degree of concavity, 
the face will assume a surprising lengthiness ; 
more than adequate to satisfy the expectations 
of those who confound an elongated visage with 
high morality, and overlook the fact that the 
noblest principles always work naturally, in 
entire accordance with the constitution and 
temperament of their possessor. On the other 
hand, if the glass have a certain convexity, the 
face will acquire an unexpected roundness, and 
thus give the spectator a far greater resem- 
blance to the laughing than the crying philoso- 
pher. An effort of this kind, though in a greatly 
inferior degree is produced by looking on the 
outer part of a highly polished spoon, and one 
which Hood, or some other wit of our own time, 
has drawn reflecting a face whose expression 
may well excite the risible faculties. 

It might be shown, did our present purpose 
admit of it, that the path of reflected light can 
be determined, in all cases, with geometrical 
precision, when the form of the reflecting surface 
is known, but for the proofs we must refer the 
reader, who wishes to become acquainted with 
them, to some standard work on optics. The 
case is, however, very different when the question 
is to determine the quantity or the proportion 
of the light which is thrown into a different 
direction by an opposing surface. But the fol- 
lowing laws have been established by experi- 
ment :—Ist. The quantity of light regularly 
reflected increases with its angle of incidence, 
but does not vanish entirely when that angle 
becomes 0. 2nd. It depends both on the nature 
of the medium through whieh the light is pass- 
ing when it falls on the refiecting surface, and 
on that of the substance on which it falls. 3rd. 
Bodies of different natures, placed in the same 
circumstances, reflect very ditferent proportions 
of the incident light. On this subject a great 
number of experiments have been made by 
Bouguer, and, more recently, by Arago, Fresnel, 
and Mr. Porter. 

lt is a curious fact, that solid bodies may 
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have a natural or acquired power of reflection 
to an extraordinary degree. Some years ago, 
for example, buttons were made, for fashionable 
dresses, of highly polished steel, and the face of 
each button being divided into a great number 
of parts, somewhat like, but on a much smaller 
scale than, the drops of glass chandeliers; they 
appeared extremely brilliant, and from the 
rainbow-like light they emitted, received the 
name of tris buttons. Here, then, was a striking 
instance of light reflected from a solid body. 
The diamond, however, surpasses, in this respect, 
every other snbstance:. it reflects nearly all the 
light that is cast upon it, and in this way shines 
with unparalleled brightness. 

If any object could be found with a surface of 
so perfect a polish as to reflect the whole of the 
incident light, the eye would be unable to dis- 
tinguish it; and, unless by coming in actual 
contact with it, we should have no reason ‘to sus- 
pect its existence. Bodies are only visible in con- 
sequence of rays irregularly reflected from their 
surfaces meeting the eye; for rays which are 
regularly reflected only show the luminous 
points from which they emanate, and not the 
surfaces on which they fall. Ifthe lunar surface 
were as perfectly polished as a globule of pure 
mercury, the moon would present to us only a 
reflected image of the sun. 

Yo conclude this paper: the following anec- 
dote is given in a biographical sketch of Peter 
Burrows, a celebrated barrister, and one of 
Ireland’s ‘ worthies’: a friend called upon him 
one morning in his dressing-room, and found 
him shaving, with his face towards the wall. 
He asked Burrows why he chose so strange an 
attitude? The answer was: “ To lookinto the 
glass.’’? “Why,” said his friend, '**there’s no 
glassthere.”’ ‘Bless me,’’ éxclaimed Burrows, 
“JT did not notice that before.” Ringing the 
bell, he called his servant, and questioned him 
respecting his looking-glass. “Oh, Sir,” was 
the reply, “the mistress had it removed sex 
weeks ago!”’ 
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THE FIRESIDE. 
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The fireside! where is there a spirit that 


Pleasant is the breakfast hour, and cheering | does not spring forward to join the fireside 


is the meeting when, refreshed by peaceful 
slumber, the different members of a family 
assemblé round the table to take their morning 
répast.’ At all other meals the family may be 
divided, but generally here all are assembled. 
The busy cares, the hurried turmoils of the day, 
have not disturbed the spirit; all is peace, 
cheerfulness and joy. But pleasant as is the 


breakfast-table, there is another point of attrac- 
Cheerful as the breakfast | your occupation or your cares; however tried 


tien still more so. 


party? At the breakfast-table, when the sun 
is mounting the skies, the table bounteously 
spread, and the cup running over,—with health 
in the cheek and animation in the eye, there 
ought to be a warm gush of grateful emotion 
to the Giver of all good; but still a warmer 
gush will be required suitably to acknowledge 
the more social, the more delightful enjoyment 
of a domestic fireside. Whatever may haye been 


group may be, there is another group more} with disappointments, and ruffled with unex- 


interesting. 


side, and the group of beings that gather round | least. 


The point of attraction is the fire- | pected evils, it is all over now, for the day at 


The sun has gone down, the shadows of 
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night prevail. The winds are blowing without, till the room rang again; for our hearts were as 
but the fire ‘is sparkling within. The shutters | light as though there was no such thing as care 


are closed, the curtains are drawn; there is yet 
an hour that may be passed peacefully and 
pleasantly; let it be passed at the fireside. In 
the days of our boyhood, often have we sat by 
the fireside, with half-a-dozen rosy-cheeked 
companions. 


in the world. The future hour, and the future 
year were always bright—we feared nothing, 
and hoped everything ; for we knew, or thought 
we knew, that as we grew older we should 
surely be happier. ‘The fireside is a chosen 


We have read our books, played | spot, a chartered space, endeared by a thousand 


at the games in which young people delight, | affectionate recollections 


roasted our apples, told long stories, and laughed 
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No. VI.—THE ROSE — THE 
On a former occasion we promised to take up 


thesubject of Roses again, and perhaps we could 
not make choice of a time more favourable than 


CABBAGE —THE TURNIP. 
flower-markets. It requires a southern aspect 
and rich soil. It is sometimes called the * per- 
petual rose,” and it differs from the cabbage 


the present, when our hedgerows are rich with |‘‘in the large size of its prickles, the greenness 


them, and our most magnificent gardens are 
equally indebted to them, as our humblest cot- 
tage enclosure, for their chief ornament. We 
have in our first number noticed a few of the 


of its bark, its elongated fruit, and its long re- 
flexed sepals.” It continues in bloom until 
November, and produces to the last an abun- 
dance of fragrant flowers. Its most beautiful 


varieties which the working man might culti- | varieties are, “Lady Fitzgerald,” “ Arlinde,” 
vate with little trouble; we would now mention ; “ Bose de Roi,” and Ma Favourite.” 


a few more, which would abundantly repay his 
gare. First, the 


Frencu Rose (Rosa Galica), of which the ! 


There are, besides these, many other varie- 


| ties of the rose which are equally beautiful and 


hardy—for instance, the “ white Scotch rose,” 


“ York and Lancaster,” with its flowers of red| the “ maiden’s-blush rose,” and the lovely 
and white, is a variety. It is said that during | “ moss-rose.” The latter is a variety of the 
the civil wars in England between the Houses | hundred-leaved, and it is a curious cireum- 


of York and Lancaster, a French rose tree was 
discovered in a garden at Longleat, covered on 
one side with white roses, and on the opposite 
with red. . That immediately on this being ru- 
moured abroad, crowds of anxious citizens went 
to see the great prodigy, and that all beheld it, 
and returned to their homes happy in the belief 
that it portended the peace of their country by 
a union of the rival powers. In a short time 
afterwards, according to the same tradition, the 
tree bore roses of mixed petals, and immediately ! 
followed the marriage of Henry VII. and Eliza- 
beth; thus fulfilling the prediction by the union 
of the contending parties. This is, of course, 
but a fable, though, like some others, it has 
found its way into history. 

THE BURNET-LEAVED ROSE (Rosa Spinos- 
issima) is a variety of the tall Scotch rose. It 
grows best on chalky soil ; its pretty flowers are 
of a delicate buff colour; its leaves are of a very 
dark green; and its stems are so thickly set 
with both long and short prickles, that it is diffi- 
cult to gather a bunch of its slightly-scented 
blossoms. The hip is brown, and full of a sweet 
juice. 

THE RosA DAMASCENA, or Damask Kose, 
was brought to Europe from Damascus, a 
country whose loveliness we may imagine from 
the recorded exclamation of Mohamet—‘ It is 
too delicious to dwell in.” The Parisians are 
very fond of. this flower, and its red and white 


stance that, when transplanted from this coun- 
try to warmer climates, it loses the graceful 
covering, the origin of which the imaginative 
and romantic Germans ascribe to the gratitude 
of an angel to whom they say the flowers are 
given in charge, and who, having once slept 
beneath a rose-tree, threw over it, on awaking, 
a veil of moss, as a memento of his gratitude 
for the shade and the perfume which it had 
afforded. But itis far more delightful 

“To trace in Nature’s most minute design, 

The signature and stamp of power Divine,” 
than thus to seek to clothe in fable and ro- 
mance the glorious creations of Him who alone 
could so wonderfully adapt everything which 
We see around us to its own individual position, 
and give to each a beauty and a value peculiar 
to its own species. 

TRANSPLANTING.—AIl florists agree that 
the health and beauty of rose-trees are preserved 
by periodical transplantation. Some recom- 
mend the practice of removing them onee in 
three years, but others advise that they should 
be left stationary for five or six years. The 
reason assigned for the necessity of removal is, 
that the small fibres, which are the most active 
collectors of food for the plant, having gradu- 
ally exhausted the nourishment from the soil 
around them, require an entirely iresh supply, 
in order to stimulate them to throw out new 
roots for the continued support of the parent 


varieties are to be found in profusion in their! stem. 
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PLANTING.—Except a few of the most deli- 
cate Chinese and musk roses, which are plant- 
ed in spring, all the other varieties should be 
planted in autumn. The best soil for them 3s 
rich loam, mixed with sand, and manured 
with vegetable mould. _ 

PruninG.—The pruning of roses is a subject 
on which florists have many different opinions. 
Some cut them every year, in either March or 
October, leaving only a few buds on each 
shoot; while others never prune the climbing 
roses except to free them from old wood, and 
use the knife with all other varieties very 
sparingly. Mr. Glenny, in his ‘ Practical 
Gardener,” gives the following directions :— 

‘« Suppose we have a, standard, with only one 
branch from the bud, which is always stronger 
and better than if there are two or three—the 
first season we should cut to within two eyes 
of the ground, if a rose on its own root; or 
within two eyes of the stock, if it be a budded 
one. ‘hese two eyes would, the very first year, 
send out two blooming branches, which would 
grow a considerable length. The next season 
we should cut both of these into within two 
eyes of the short branch they started from, and 
this would make each of those branches start 
out two more; and, unless to get the tree or 
the dwarf bush into any particular form, we 
should neyer omit cutting down shoots, and 
often cut out old lumps of wood and branches, 
to thin the tree, which must neyer be allowed to 
crowd the branches. By the same rule, we 
should always cut away all the spindly shoots. 
China roses, and all constant bloomers, which 
tequire continued attention, should haye only 
the old wood and the weak shoots cut away, 
because any violent pruning would throw the 
plant out of flower for a considerable time, 
while carefully removing the seed-vessels, and 
taking away weak wood to make room for the 
stronger, will keep them constantly flowering. 
This is especially requisite with climbing roses, 
where the fayourable aspect, and other circum- 
stances, may set the seed of almost every bloom. 
The swelling of their seed-vessels will take all 
the nourishment from the shoots that would 
otherwise continue to grow and bear flowers ; 
and the seed will often complete its growth 
and ripen, before there is anything like a gene- 
ral bloom again.” 
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THE CABBAGE may now be referred to, and | 


though it is not connected with so many curious 
reminiscences as the bean, yet it is not wholly 
without its interesting associations; at least, in 
the sister country, where it is an important 
article in some of the wild ceremonies with 
which the imaginative Irish peasantry welcome 
the annual return of the festival of Hallow-eve. 
Of these we may, it is probable, write at some 
future opportunity, when describing other 
national customs and superstitions. 
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Nore.—Owing to a press of matter, we are obliged to defer our usual Calendar tillnext week. 
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SA’uR-Kraut.—A considerable. quantity of 
cabbage is sliced very fine, and, then a part oi 
| it is strewn.in a large barrel, to the depth of | 
| three inches, with about half its weight in salt. 
| It is then beaten with a large pestle, or trodden 
| down by a pair of heavy boots, until the barrel 
is half filled with the froth which the operation 
causes. Successive layers of cabbage and salt 


| 
{ 


are added until the vessel is almost full, when 
cold water is poured in, and the lid placed on 
the barrel and pressed down by heavy stones. 
Fermentation sets in very soon, and continues 
for ten or fourteen days, when the pickle is 
drawn off, new added, and the mass considered 
fit for use. vse 
BRUSSELS-SPROUTS are amongst the most 
delicate vegetables of the cabbage family, and 
this is a very good time for setting the plants. 
The bed in which you put them must be com- 
posed of rich soil, and should be frequently 
moistened with liquid manure. The rows of 
plants should be two or three feet distant, 
measuring either way. Tbs 
TURNIPS grow best mm sandy or gravelly soil, 
with a proportion of good loam ; and the most 
successful time for sowing the seed is in showery 
weather, or immediately after rain. For a bed 
four feet broad and twelve feet long, a quarter 
of an ounce of seed is sufficient, and the follow- 
ing is the best method for putting it in:—With 
the hoe make drills a foot or a toot and a-half 
apart, and about two inches deep ; into these 
drop the seed, and then draw the earth over. 
When it is qnite level, beat ell the bed lightly 
with the back of the spade, and afterwards rake 
it tn the direction of the drilis.. When the 
plants are a few inches high, they should 
be thinned; and if this operation, or that 
of weeding, is accomplished with the hoe, 
care must be taken not to draw up the earth 
so as to cover the young turnips. The tops 
of winter turnips afford excellent greens. 
MARJORAM first, of which there are two 
kinds, the annual and the perennial. The 
former is seldom preserved, but the latter is 
now just in bloora, and therefore fit to cut. 
Choose out the freshest looking of the branches, 
and tie them up in small bundles, to hang out 
for one day in the sun, and afterwards in the 
shade until perfeetly dry. Then put them into 
paper bags, and hang them up in your closet. 
MARIGOLD is an annual: its; seed must be 
sown in spring, and its flowers gathered: when 
in full bloom. Children may amuse themselves 
and assist their mothers by cutting them off 
with scissors, and then pulling all the florets 
from their sockets, and spreading them on 
paper in the shade to dry. Afterwards they 
may put them into paper bags, which we hope 
{ they will have neatly made, and take them, 
i thus carefully secured, to their mothers, to lay 
‘by amongst other things of the like kind. 
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THE WORKING MAN. 


No, XXVIII.—HOW TO READ PROFITABLY. 


Part II, 

“* Understandest thou what thou readest?’’ was an important question which an Evan- 
gelist of old put to a Prime Minister. The inquiry was rather marvellous, when we 
consider the catechiser and the catechumen; but the most wonderful part of the 
business was, that Philip did not procure for himself punishment for his supposed 
impertinence. Only think of a working man asking Lord Marcus Hill, if he under- 
stood what he was reading! However, we have a strong impression that intelligent 
working men in the olden time were not deemed unworthy of notice. Among the 
Greeks and Romans, many of the slaves were learned individuals, and even tutors 
in the families of their owners. And in the Jewish nation, the Almighty saw fit to 
take from the sons and daughters of labour some of his most influential prophets, 
in whose presence princes uncovered themselves, and whose advice kings were glad 
to receive. So that in asking the question given above, the Evangelist was not 
alarmed for the consequences, and received a very gracious and humblereply: ‘‘ How 
can I unless some one should guide me ?”’ and further, was instantly handed up into 
the chariot, that the man in authority might have the benefit of his advice. 

But we have quoted the passage for the sake of its philosophy, ‘‘ Understanddest 
thou what thou readest?”’ is a question which we should often ask ourselves, and 
ask one another. There is also a fundamental truth in the reply of the Treasurer 
of Queen Candace. ‘How can I, except some one guide me?"’ In almost everything 
we need guidance, and especially in books and reading. Words are, in themselves, 
as arbitrary sounds as letters are arbitrary things. ‘There is no connection between 
‘“m, a, n,’ and the being it is intended to designate. Its letters give us no idea of 
his form or size, of his body or mind, And the sownd of these letters conveys to us 
nothing but what we are taught, and if we had been instructed to use ‘‘vir,’’ ‘* homo,”’ 
‘homme,’ ** nomo,” * hombre,” ‘‘ mensch,’ ‘* anthropos,’’ or ‘* Adam,’’ the pronun- 
ciation of our Saxon monosyllable “‘ m, a, n,’’ might have given to our minds no 
more intelligence than the note of a black-bird or the crowing of a cock. It is when 
words impart to us thoughts that they make us wiser; andif the thoughts are good, 
they also make us better at the same time. The caution of the Saviour is, therefore, 
of infinite importance: ‘‘ Take heed how ye read.” 

In our last paper we noticed, that, to peruse books profitably, we must ‘‘ read with 
attention,’ must “ understand the meaning 0 every word,” ‘‘ observe the stops,’ and 
** pronounce correctly.”” We now notice— 

V. That it is very important TO COMMIT PORTIONS OF WHAT WE READ TO MEMORY. 
All persons have good memories if they will only use ‘them. Indeed there is 
scarcely an individual but has a store of ideas of some sort or other treasured up 
within, and thus shows that the natural faculty is not deficient. But the extent to 
which it can be improved is incalculable. Like the body, its strength depends upon 


exercise. Lie all day long on a sofa for a few months, and though you could carry 
E 
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a sack of. corn on your back before, afew pounds will now be felt as a weary burden, 
People who never strengthen their museles by walking, very. Soon, tire. nless they 
are carried, So itis with every power of the mind. Reasoning, i roves reason ; ; 
imagining, the imagination ; and recollecting, the memory.. We hay e-hea ard of those 
who could repeat’the’' Bible through; or give all the articles, of Be ‘newspaper after 
only once ‘reading. onthe was the amazing vigour which exercise had given’ to their 
minds. | at ee 
In strengthening the memory, the best way is not tos go too far at the ae 
ment. Let the first‘lesson be short, and add a little to it every day,. They say t that 
it! is inipdxsible ‘to caloulate ‘how greatly. our strength, might, be. enlarged. by 
adding,! evety day, an ‘ounce’ to’ the burden we carry The: mind should thus be 
made strongér ‘and stronger” by’ gradually. increasing. labour. and. study, Ex- 
ercising the hiemory, also, is one ‘of the: best, plans for,,improying, our, power of 
dbStAStiH, ‘We lktiew ‘a youth who had to work sixteen. hours)a,, day, wil h dis- 
agreeable shopmates, ‘whose conversation was of the.most repulsive. kind. jand t to 
prevent being corrupted and/annoyed by them, he committed to. memory large por- 
tions of the Scriptures, of poetry, &ci, and used to-run over his mental _ Stores while 
his companions were talking folly ; and the consequence was, that often he searorly 
heard what they were about, and, at the same time, obtained the, power, of bendin 
his thoughts to any subject in the midst of all kinds of interruptions: It is ase 
‘possible to have themind full of wholesome ideas. Only commit to memory,a few 
lines' of Milton, or ‘a few séntences of history, science, or oratory, or a text of Serip- 
ture ‘daily, and what:a store-house the soul would be, in a few. years}. Homer might 
be learnt in Greek, Virgil’ in‘ Latin, Tasso, in Italian, - or, the Bible i in, Hebrew. 
Whole grammars ‘might’ likewise be acquired, and dictionaries, got, Dy, heart, ‘The 
most voluble speaker ‘we ever heard was a Welshman, who, had; learnt, Dy, ro ote the 
“whole 6f Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary. . And, after,some exercise ‘this, way, 
‘the recollection of what we reid will be an easy affair. ..No, person, show L allow, a 
day to pass without adding something to his mental stores by reading and exercising 
his memory." tuhibat roger 
VI. Meprration is of immense importance: This j is hee called. ruminating, or 
chewing the cud, ‘There is something rather remarkable about: the, latter operation. 
Cows have very surprising stomachs; for as fowls grind. their corn, after they. have 
swallowed it, ‘and thus make a grist mill of their gizzard, so the.ox. cooks. his. yege- 
tables” after “he” has’ ‘eaten them, and, consequently has. no. need, of, a French or 
English. ‘fculsinter?” These animals, we are told, have four bags, into. which. they 
put their food successively. First, they send it into-a large pouch, until the yessel 
is ‘conveniently fall, and then they bring it back again: and thoroughly ; masticate it, 
this latter ] rocess is called ** chewing the cud.’* It is. one- of, the.most poetical 
objects i in natuté to’ see “and “hear ‘a number of cows . or sheep reposing on. the 
meadow, and re-masticating their meals. And it would be well if; Wer were to 1 take a 
few lessons from them. Read, if you like, to the full, but unless you mediate upon it, 
or chew the cud, you will not be much the wiser, Some people’s minds are full of 
literary lumber. Nothing in’ theirsouls is in order. . They are like a shop stored 
with all sorts of goods, but all thrown together, higgled: y piggledy; so that when the 
owner wants to find cotton, he can put his hands on nothing but pepper or buttons ; 
and when a customer‘asks for hose, he has to ransack the whole building for a pair, 
turning up nothing but Jim Crows, or boxes of lucifers! We haye known hun- 
dreds of minds in this state. They had read enough’ to ‘make Solons, or Solomons 


ee 


under the con trol of otir Wills’to serve us in. time’of need, i" 
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of them, or they might have been as eloquent as Trberiow tnehrsany but, somehow. or 
other, nothing’ was eokay at hand. Their thoughts were in wild COnenith jostling 
one. another about; and never at the disposal of their master’s will. - SStttin 5 
Iti is as well to remember that if’ our ideas are not put) in order, and: kept i in. sake 
jection, they willbe always quarreling, and thus make ‘thé town:of “4 71en-soul?’,a 
scene of perpetual broils, sedition, and insurrection.’ The minds of many;persons are 
a kind of pandemonium; every thought in a sort of turbulent evil spirit which never 
meets. a “brother thought without attempting to knock him down,,;, This eyerlasting 
internal conimotion Kia ‘driven not a few to madness or suicide, . Depend: upon it, 
there i is nothing more pleasurable than to haye the inner'man.in tolerable harmony,; 
but to adeoniplish this, we must chew the cud.’ Were oxen to avoid this.operation, 


their food’ would never digest; and, consequently; they-would neither. be, fit for , the 


plough, nor to ‘be’ iit up into marketable sirloins ; so. that, neither farmers; nor 
aldermen | would’ care’ one fig for them. © We also, must; -ruminate on, what. we 

read, turn it over again and again in our minds, understand what.it.is all about,. ticket 
or abel « our thotights, and put them in their’ proper.place ‘to.-be ready when called 
for. ‘Englishmen ‘are’ said to be renowned for after-thought.”.... They, can.do a thing 
very watt When it'is too"late’and ofno use to do it at all. ; ‘The. next morning, after 
the business” is| over, anid the meeting dispersed, they, could speak famously 11 to. the 
point. But then’ “time and tide wait for no man.’ “We cannot roll back. the 
chariot-wheels: of old Chronus. Hence the importance of, being. ready, and Prompt ; 
but this will not be the ase, unless we’store our minds with knowledge;: thoroughly 
ruminate on what we read, methodise our intellectual anoath and put it; entirely 
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‘VII. We ‘good deal may be done'the LAST) THING) AT, NIGHT), AND THE FIRST THING 


og THE MORNING. ‘It is a’valuable practice to go to sleep on.a.good, thought,;, It seryes 
as a “pillow ‘for’ thé soul; and it isa Goaundn to.one but we awake with our, minds 


hvering | over the same sentiment. One pleasing fact in xeference to this, is, that 


we need’ no fire or candle. Our spirits can see in the dark. "We knew.a lad. who, was 


persecuted for reading the Bible, and refused candle, but he av enged. himself, by 
committing’ portions to memory, and going through them in the dark, and, the con- 
sequence 1 was, that he rivetted a great portion of the. Scriptures on, his mind, and 
thus became ‘more proficient than he would haye if he had. read .more.. by; candle- 
light, and reflected less by the illumination of: his own, mental powers,,.. Owls we 
are told can perceive best when the suniis set, and yet they, are generally, spoken « of 
as ‘emblems of wisdom, and not. perhaps unjustly, for those persons who cannot, see 


‘without a light, will never become sages. , We may look..out.too, much : an ‘indivi- 


dual who “is. always gazing on the euteenhh universe, ,will have no. time to Took 
within. Some of the best thoughts have occurred to;men when, all. was dark. and 
quiet Rages ih After ora ‘candle is out is a a fine time for reflection... oy i was said in 


mOgy siauesanr Ho¢ euokt Nor let soft slumber, close your eyes” te 
ae aye abstio «‘alenac before you’ve recollected thrice ‘“""" MOMs Mot eroaasl wot 
wart ee ' The train of actions through thé day!oy soy [iio ac} wads ve 
So inet geaenth Where have my feet chose out the way ?;., 
Prot te) \.. What have I done? where have I been ? 
ottud 10 180096 tud What have I learnt from all I’ve seén ? % 10 atxoa Hs dips 
~ What know I'more that’s worth the kniowitg? of atany sorry 
rh rpnereh ~ What liave'I done that’s worth the doing,?, -.,.....,., 
UE TINFOIA SRI 9% What have I said that Ishouldshun? 
lng 20 anoles . What duties have I left undone ? eee PO EES BAT 
And into what new follies run?” PA? i ebirtnt ‘to 
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It is of vast importance to call ourselves to book, and especially concerning our 
books ; and there are few periods more fayourable for this than when | We: ‘are going 
to bed or rising in the morning. Knowledge is one of the most. fugitive things i in 
the world, and is sure to fly away unless we use means to retain it, and ome of the 
bést chains we can form for this purpose is frequent reflection. Oe 

VII. It is very important, where we can do it, to READ anoup. Not that we 
ought to interrupt others by this exercise. Some people are always obtruding their 
reading upon others. We have known bad readers especially fond of thus parading 
their eminent tact for making an author unintelligible. It was a pity that they had 
not practised aloud when alone, until they learnt to give full expression to the sen- 
timents ‘they were perusing. Reading aloud has several advantages. It gives a 
kindof double utterance to the book, and that without any confusion ; 3 for we thus 
throw open both the eye and the ear, and, as a consequence, the impression on the 
soul from this twofold source is much deeper. We also dwell longer on the passage, 
‘for the tongue cannot travel so fast as the eye. Our enunciation will likewise 
improve. We knew an operative whose articulation was so bad that.you could 
scarcely distinguish what he said; but he determined to overcome this defect, and 
to do so rose at four in the morning, ascended a high hill, and there read to the 
‘oxen, the sheep, and the birds; and the result was, that he became a distinct 
‘speaker, and is now a valuable preacher of the gospel. That greatest of all orators, 
‘Demosthenes, had an impediment in his voice, which, by diligence, he completely 
‘oyercome. A good audible reader is an invaluable member of society. We have been 
‘told that'to hear Mrs, Siddons read a chapter in the Bible was better'than a sermon 
from the } lips of many a preacher. Remember that all may, if they choose, excel 
in this exercise. Iiet there be no drawling; no acting the parson or clerk; forget 
that you are reading at all; and talk the sentiments rather than preach them ; read 
as’you would speak, if the tale were your own, and you will soon read well. But 
this art can only be obtained by reading aloud, and doing so with your spirit and 
‘understanding also. Hence good reading is an intellectual exercise, and: inti- 
mately connected with mental improvement. Every man, woman, and child may, 
if they will take pains, become proficients in this delightful employment 
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CROMWELL AND HIS TIMES, 


CHAPTER XXX, 


<* Some sink outright: 

O’er them, and o’er their names, the billows close; 

‘’o-morrow knows not they were ever born! 

Others a short memorial leave behind, 

Like a flag floating when the bark’s engulphed ;— resrle an ype 
re ; It floats a moment, and is seen no more :— ap b8Iwe 

One Cesar lives—a thousand are forgot.” 

Youne’s NIGHT TLOUGHTS. beh 


REVIEW ,OF, THE, COMMONWEALTH AGE— | throw it down by repeated plows,: till, at 


TESTIMONY OF VARIOUS WRITERS—TRUE 
MERIT TRUE GLORY—THE IMMORTALITY 
OF, THE GOOD—FUTURE PROSPECTS OF 
ENGLAND. . 
Ir is said that. when a statue, had been 
erected to Theagenes, a celebrated victor in 
the public games of Greece, by his fellow 
citizens of Thasos, it excited so strongly the 
envious hatred of one of his rivals, that he 
went to it every night and endeayoured to 


last, unfortunately, successful, he was able 
to remove it from its pedestal, and was 
crushed to death beneathits fall, And this 
is the lot of the envious. Envy acts with 
self-consuming fire upon its wretched sub- 
ject. A man may perhaps throw down his 
rival’s glory, but he is crushed in his whole 
soul beneath the glory which he overturns. 
Cromwell has for ever done with the din 
and the treachery of this envious world; but 
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the world is not done, nor ever will be, with 
the mighty principles and the noble doings 
of this illustrious man. We have not reached 
theoutermost circle of that influence of which 
he was)the centre. The impulse which he 
gave to our common world and our common 
humanity is destined to carry both forward 
in a career of positive and ever-advancing 
improvement, We are reaping the fruits 
of his principles and his government, and 
these fruits will cluster and ripen till the 
end of time. . 

The most cursory review of the Common- 
wealth era will convince us that it was one 
of those bright and happy epochs which in- 
troduce man into a nobler race, and set be- 
fore hima mightier prize. And, that we 
may not be subject to the charge of par- 
tiality and one-sidedness, we will gather up 
the testimony of writers of the most oppo- 
site and conflicting views. 

. We shall begin with Hume, all whose 
predilections were in favour of stern mo- 
narchy, and whose antipathies to our Oliver 
and his Commonwealth were so deep-rooted 
as never to have been eradicated. He 
says: ‘* Nopeople could undergo a change 
more sudden and entire in their manners 
than did the English nation during this 
period, From tranquillity, concord, submis- 
sion, and sobriety, they passed, in an instant, 
to astate of faction, fanaticism, rebellion, and 
almost frenzy. The violence of the English 
parties exceeded anything which we can 
now imagine. Had they continued but a 
little longer, there was just reason to dread 
all the horrors of the ancient massacres and 
prosecriptions. The military usurpers, whose 
authority was founded on palpable injustice, 
and was supported by no national party, 
would have been impelled by rage and de- 
spair into such sanguinary measures; and 
if these furious expedients had been em- 
ployed on one side, revenge would naturally 
have pushed the other party, after a return 
of power, to retaliate upon their enemies. 
No social intercourse was maintained be- 
tween the parties ; no marriages or alliances 
contracted. The Royalists, though op- 
pressed, harassed, persecuted, disdained all 
affinity with their masters. The more they 
were reduced to subjection, the greater su- 
periority did they affect above those usurpers 
who, by violence and injustice, had acquired 
an ascendant over them.” 

Yet he is forced to admit that under the 
protectorate of Cromwell, the principles of 
taxation were more just and equal; that 
the customs and excise were greatly im- 
proved; that the army was reduced; that 
gentlemen and the younger branches of the 
best English families enlisted in his cavalry; 
that the vigour of the commonwealth, and 
the great capacity of those who had assumed 
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the government, were conspicuous and un- 
deniable. He tells us that the commerce 
and industry of the country, which had in- 
creased exceedingly during the peaceable 
period of Charles’s reign, having met with 
some interruption from the civil wars and 
convulsions which afterwards prevailed, 
soon recovered under the protectorate, and 
ever since have been more honourable in 
England than in any other kingdom of 
Europe; that monopolies and exclusive 
companies, though they were never wholly 
abolished, were gradually invaded, and a 
freer path opened up) for the increase: of 
commerce, and that .interest, was _ re- 
duced to six per cent.; that the Post 
was farmed at £10,000 a year, though 
letters paid not more than half of a 
later postage; that the Mint sent forth 
more coinage; that learning and the fine 
arts were favoured and encouraged; that 
literary merit was far from passing unre- 
warded; that schools, colleges, and other 
institutions for the advancement of letters, 
were endowed; that eloquence rose to a 
higher point; that the speeches of the 
parliamentary orators were of a strain much 
superior to what any former age had pro- 
duced in England; that the force and 
compass of our language were then first 
put to trial; that morality was placed on « 
purer and firmer basis; that liberty freely 
unfolded her wing, and rose to overshadow 
the world. 

No man ever put a higher estimate on 
freedom of conscience than did our Oliver. 
To this all writers consent. We do not 
deny that he was wrong when he determined 
to forbid the mass in Ireland. This. arose 
from his conviction that the subjects of a 
foreign spiritual power were not, from their 
relation to that power to claim immunity 
from all the consequences of disobedience 
to the established authority of the land. 
Full liberty of conscience to all was his 
great principle, if it could be granted with- 
out infringing on civil order and established 
rights. ence, says Merle D’Aubigné, 
“Cromwell went very far in religious 
liberty, but still not far enough. He did 
wrong in transferring his patronage from 
Episcopacy to the Independents. Had he 
left all sects free, without protection as 
without restraint; had evangelical epis- 
copacy in particular been able to move 
freely, religion would have been developed 
with more simplicity, and would probably 
have escaped that narrow mannerism; that 
cant, with which it has been reproached, 
sometimes perhaps with reason, by men of 
the world. Puritanism would have exer- 
cised a vivifying influence on’ ‘the episcopal 
religion, and the episcopal religion would 
have had a regulating and moderating in- 
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fluence on’! Puritanism: Yet Oliver accom- 
plished am inimense work forhistimes; and 
England should: now’ raise to him a monu- 
ment;- a~-triumphat arch, with this® in- 
scription "OC So ) cf 
““¢T0 THE FOUNDER OF RELIGIOUS 
Ni .... uIBERTY.’ 

» ‘We submit: this’ to the consideration of 
those: who have earnestly taken to heart 
Canning’s motto, and Cromwell’s work.”’ 
But he ‘had other “passions not less noble 
thin’ that’ of: religious liberty... The great- 
riéss;'' prosperity, and glory of England, 
absorbed ‘his’ spirit. This was the end of 
his Government, “And knowing, as he well 
did; that ‘it'is righteousness which exalteth 
a nation, his administration was conducted 
on principles of stern morality. Here, 
again, testimony comes to our aid. Lingard 
says: ‘* Among the immediate consequences 
of the’ restoration of Charles II., nothing 
appeared to the intelligent observer more 
extraordinary than the almost instanta- 
neous revolution which it wrought in the 
moral habits of the people. Under the go- 
vernmentof men making profession of godli- 
ness, vice had been compelled to wear the ex- 
terior garb of virtue; but the moment the re- 
straint was removed, it stalked forth without 
dissilise ‘and ‘was everywhere received with 
wélcéme. “The’cavaliers, ‘to celebrate their 
triumph, abandoned themselves to ebriety 
atid debauchery ; and the new loyalists, that 
they might prove the sincerity of their con- 
version, strove to excel the cavaliers in licen- 
tiousness. Charles, who had not forgotten 
his former reception in Scotland, gladly 
availed himself of the opportunity to indulge 
his favourite propensities.” '» Even Chateau- 
briand cannot deny that ‘‘ this brief republic 
was not without glory abroad, or without vir- 
tue, liberty, and justice at home.”” Andwhen 
contrasting the moral difference between 
the revolutions of France and England, he 
candidly confesses that ‘‘this difference be- 
tween the.tworevolutions, which have, never- 
theless, led’ to the same result, the same 
liberty, proceeds ‘from the religious senti- 
ment which animated the innovators of 
Great Britain, . 9...” Setting aside 
‘the illegality of Cromwell’s measures——an 
illegality. necessary, perhaps, after all, to 
‘maintain his, illegal power—the usurpation 
of this great?man was a glorious one. At 
home he asserted the reign of order. Like 
many, despots, he was the ftiend of jus- 
tice in, everything which did not touch 
his. own. person; and justice serves to con- 
sole a people for the loss of their liberty.” 
Our own Southey, acknowledges that Oli- 
.ver’s~good sense and. good nature would 
have led himi to govern equitably and merci- 
fully, to promote ‘literature, to cherish the 
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arts, and to pour wine’ and ‘oil into the 
wounds of the'nations ; and testifies that, 
as ‘lord of these: nba eh et and in- 
disputably the ‘most powerful potentate in 
Europe, and’ as. certainly the greatestman 
of an age in which the tace of great men 
was not extinct in any country) 10 man was 
so worthy of the ‘station which he filled.” 
A more recent, ‘and ‘certainly’ the‘most 
eloquent, living historian*has given as*the 
protectorate in a‘few paragraphs, in°the 
most transparent and faithfal light. “"Ma- 
caulay’ writes :++“ Had ‘he’ been a cruel, 
licentious, and ‘rapacious prince, the’ nation 
might have found courage in ‘despair,‘aad 
might have ‘made’"a °eonvulsive: ‘effort’ to 
free itself from’ military ‘domination? But 
the grievances which’ the country ‘suffered, 
though such ‘as excited ‘serious discontent, 
were by no means’ suchas’ impel . great 
masses of men to stake’ their lives, théir for- 
tunes, and the welfare of their families, 
against fearful odds.” The taxation; though 
heavier than it had been ‘under the Stuarts, 
was not heavy when compared ‘with’ that of 
the neighbouring states, and with the re- 
sources of England. - Property was secure. 
Even the cavalier who refrained from giving 
disturbance to the new séttlement, enjoyed 
in peace whatever the evil troubles had left 
him. The laws were violated ‘only in ¢ases 
where the Protector’s pérson' and’ govern- 
ment were concerned. Justicé was adminis- 
tered between man arid than with An éxact- 
ness and purity not’ before known. ‘Under 
no English government’ since’the' Reforma- 
tion, had there been so ‘little religious “per- 
secution. The unfortunate’ Roman Catho- 
lics, indeed, were held to be ‘searcely within 
the pale of Christian charity. But the clergy 
of the fallen Anglican‘church were suffered 
to celebrate their worship on condition that 
they would abstain from preaching about 
politics. Even the Jews, whose’ public 
preaching had, ever since the thirteenth 
century, been interdicted, were, in spite of 
the strong opposition of jealous traders and 
fanatical theologians, permitted’ to‘build a 
synagogue'in London. °/1% "2 S"einrisr© 
“The Protector’s foreign “policy, at‘ the 
same time, extorted the ungracious appro- 
pation of those who most detested’ him. 
The Cavaliers: could séatcely’ Tefrait'from 
wishing that one who ‘had doné 86 much'to 
raise the fame of the nation Had been a legi- 
timate King ;'and’ the Republicatis” were 
forced to own that the tyrant sufferéd none 
but himself to wrong his country, and ‘that, 
if he had robbed her of liberty, he had at 
least given her glory in exchange. ' After 
half a century, during which England had 
been of scarcely more weight in European 
politics than Venice or Saxony, she at once 
became the- most formidable power in the 
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world, dictated terms of peace to the United 
Provinces; avenged the common injuries of 
Christendom, .on. the pirates of Barbary, 
vanquished the:Spaniards by land and sea, 
seized one of the finest West Indian islands, 
and acquired on the Flemish coast a fortress 
which -eonsoled the national pride for the 
loss. of Calais...She was supreme on. the 
ocean,,;; She;was:the:head of the Protestant 
interest.«All the. reformed. churches. scat- 
tered over Roman Catholic kingdoms. ac- 
knowledged| Cromwell .as their guardian. 
The Huguenots. of Languedoc, the. shep- 
herds. who, in. the hamlets.of the Alps, pos- 
sessed.a Protestantism, older: than, that of 
Augsburg,, were, secured, from, oppression 
byithe mere;terror of his great name. The 
Pope himself was forced to preach humanity 
and; moderation.to ‘Popish princes; for a 
voice, which seldom threatened in vain, had 
declared that, unless favour were shown to 
the people of God, the: English guns should 
be heard.in the castle of St. Angelo. In 
truth, there was nothing which Cromwell 
had, for, his..own sake and that of his 
family, so much reason to desire as a gene- 
ral religious war in Europe...In such a war, 
he must have, been. the captain of the Pro- 
testant armies. The heart.of Hngland would 
have been with him. . His.victories would 
haye been hailed with an unanimous enthu- 
siasm,.unknown..in the,.country since the 
rout,of the. Armada, and would have eflaced 
the ,stain which.one act, condemned by the 
general voice of the nation, has left on his 
splendid fame..,,,Unhappily. for, him he had 
no,opportunity of displaying his admirable 
military, talents, except. against the inhabit- 
ants.of the, British isles,. 

““ While he lived his power stood firm, 
an object.of. mingled .aversion, admiration, 
and dread.to his subjects. lew, indeed, 
loved his government; but those who hated 
it most, hated it less than. they feared it. 
Had. it been a worse government, it might, 
perhaps, have, been overthrown in spite of 
all its.strength. Had it been a weaker 
government, it would certainly have. been 
overthrown in spite of all its merits; but 
it had moderation, enough to abstain from 
those. oppressions .which drive men mad, 
and it hada, force and energy. which none 
but.men-driven,.mad by oppression would 
venture to encounter.”:... 
-_In.common,with all enlightened and right- 
thinking..men, Cromwell. felt that religion 
can never be deemed a point of little con- 
sequence in civil government. If he “‘ap- 

eared, like.a blazing star, raised up by 

rovidence. to. exalt this nation to a. dis- 
tinguished pitch..of glory, and to. strike 
terror into the rest of Europe,” we must 
view him, not as a warrior only, whose arms 
were everywhere crowned with victory, but 
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#s a religious ruler, supremely..solicitous ; 
for the progressive advancement . of. his 
people in education, intelligence, and virtue. 
His own words are emphatic ;—‘‘ A. man 
may tell us, plainly as can be, what, becomes 
of us, if we grow indifferent and lukewarm 
in repressing evil, under I know not what 
weak pretensions. ‘If it lives in us, there- 
fore, I say, if.it be in the) general heart’ of 
the nation, it:is a thing I am: confident our 
liberty, and prosperity, depend: upon—Re- 
formation... Make. it.a .shame,to.see.men 
bold in. sin and. profaneness, and, God. jwill 
bless you. You. will be.a blessing to, the na- 
tion; and by.this, will be more repairers, of 
breaches. than. by. anything in. the. world. 
The mind is the man, If that. be kept pure, 
aman signifies somewhat; if not, J would 
very fain see. what. difference there is be- 
twixt him and a beast. He hath only some 
activity to do.some more mischief.’’ His 
constant aim was. to purify the church—to 
free Christianity from its merely human en- 
crustations—to secure a godly ministry—to 
extend to every man freedom of conscience, 
and to lift up the people in intellectual and 
moral influence... ‘‘ In, the., seventeenth 
century there were but, two, men—Louis 
XIV. and Oliver Cromwell; the former re- 
presenting absolutism and Roman Catholo- 
cism; the latter, evangelical, Christianit 
and. liberty, ‘There were certainly in that 
age other important. personages; and who 
will not recall to mind the. generous Gus- 
tavus Adolphus? . But the two chief figures 
are Louis, and Oliver... Between them—be- 
tween their systems, ifnot between their per- 
sons,thestruggle was fought; and thevictory, 
although slow and long-disputed, particu- 
larly in France, remained with Oliver... They 
are the representatives of two principles— 
of two worlds. The two. gigantic figures 
are each raised on a lofty pedestal, and their 
shadows fall, not only on their,own age, but 
extend over all future times.” 
The fame of no man has it ever been 
more eagerly sought to tarnish and obscure 
than that of Oliver Cromwell... His name, 
his character, his government, have all been 
loaded with contempt. So true is it, that 
fame has her whisper as well as her trumpet. 
There are some men who seem to revel in 
detraction. ‘‘There is everywhere envy 
striving to sully what-is beautiful, and to 
bring down what is elevated. It'may be 
said, that at the very moment when MERIT 
appeared in.the world, ENVY too was born, 
and began her persecution, But nature at 
the same instant created Blo, and gave it 
to her in charge, to atone for.all the miseries 
which that persecution was -to occasion. 
It seems, indeed, as if virtue and genius, 
so often oppressed on earth, took refuge 
from the real world in this imaginary 
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world of glory, as in an asylum in which | moral power. So far as this world is con- 


justice is re-established.... Hach individual, 
' by the mere ascendancy of his genius or of 
his virtues, mounts and takes his rank. 
The oppressed arise and recover their dig- 
nity. ‘Those who have been assailed and 
insulted during the whole progress of their 
life, find glory at least at the entrance of 
that tomb which is to cover their ashes. 
Envy disappears, and immortality com- 
mences,”” On such glory, and on such an 
immortality, Cromwell has long since en- 
tered, And we fear not to predict that, 
wherever the name of virtue can reach, 
he will be revered as the benefactor of 
every age, by the light which he diffused 
and the actions which he performed, and 
his name be embalmed in the memory of a 
free and happy world. 

We are not among those who entertain 
gloomy apprehensions, and think they can 
discern nothing for their country but speedy 
and inevitable destruction. Our firm belief 
is, that the future is big with promise—that 
the sun of Britain’s glory is only ascending 
to its meridian—that never has there been 
a more auspicious era in the history of this 
fallen world than the present—and that the 
signs of the times are such as to encourage 
the most sanguine expectations. It is, 
therefore, of the highest moment that 
Britain ‘should rightly direct and apply her 


cerned, she may make the empire of mind 
all her own, and to mind universally she 
may give such a bent and bias, as shall 
bring it to terminate on that virtue which is 
to fill the earth with happiness and peace. 
Our intercourse with other and distant na- 
tions is daily being facilitated ; we have 
access to almost every people ; And the day 
is not far off when every kindred and every 
tribe will feel and acknowledge the influ- 
ence which we exert. Our population is 
not only removing to foreign countries, but 
there our institutions are being planted, 
taking root, and growing up in. native 
vigour. No other nation under heaven en- 
joys the same facilities with ourselves, Our 
geographical position, our greatand extended 
navy, our commercial relations, our progress 
in science, our almost universal language, 
and, above all, our moral influence, derived 
from the long possession and knowledge of 
a pure Christianity, pre-eminently qualify 
us for being the instructor of the world and 
the reformer of man. We have only to go 
abroad, through its islands and continents, 
with the lessons and authority of a school- 
master to teach and disciple all nations, 
and soon such an impression will be pro- 
duced. as shall change the whole aspect of 
universal society, 
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‘(GET KNOWLEDGE.” 

We observe a contrariety in some maxims 
to one another. Pope, the poet, has a line, 
‘a little learning is a dangerous thing,” 
which we often hear repeated, as a maxim, 
by those who have but a very little them- 
selves. (We have also this other maxim, 
‘half a loaf is better than no bread ;’”’ and 
this‘ is certainly true of bread. Is it not 
likely' to be true in knowledge also? Try it 
in afew practical cases. A little knowledge 
of: navigation is better to the sailor than no 
knowledge! Avlittle knowledge of soils, and 
seasons,’ and: cropping, and stock, is better 
for thé farmer thanno knowledge. A little 
knowledge of tailoring is better to the tailor 
than no knowledge. A little knowledge of 
anatomy is better to the surgeon than no 
knowledge. ..The truth is, that much know- 
ledge is the best thing; alittle knowledge 
the next best; and no knowledge the 
worst of all. The line of the poet is good 
in the sound, bad in the sense. _ ie 


CADIZ. | - 

It is a delightful coup del, approaching 
this fair city, white as the driven snow, and 
rising almost like Venice out of the waters: a 
sky without a cloud; a sea as blue as azure, 
while on its bosom float hundreds of picturesque 
fishing-boats,—such is’ the aspect of Cadiz. 
And when you land, what a contrast with the 
beastly, filthy Lisbon! It is true the streets 
are equally narrow, but they are as clean as 
the boarded walls of the houses, or the matting 
of the apartments. From the petuliar position 
of Cadiz, on a peninsular neck of Jandy there 
are no carriages in the city, as they would be 
useless. You have no country to drive into; 
the communications are entirely’on foot, or by 
mules and donkeys; and porters carry on all 
the commerce, as at Lisbon, on their shoul- 
ders. : 
Cadiz is by far the cleanest. town ever seen | 
in Europe, It is surrounded by a strong ram- 
part and parapet; and the principal side is 
towards the bay, where the ships lie, and the 
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anchorage is good. Formerly the commerce of 
this town was immense, but with the loss of 
South America it is very much reduced. There 
is a handsome public walk on the ramparts, 
called the Alameda; this and the Plaza de la 
Constitution, as it is termed, are now the only 
places of public promenade. The shops are 
good, as much is manufactured here for ex- 
portation ; and the livig is cheap and economi- 
cal: generally speaking, a dollar is charged 
where in England they would demand a 
pound.— Journal of a Tour. 


' POPULATION OF CHINA. 


The subjoined table of the population of 
China, the result of the last census, is given 
in the Bibliotheca Italiana :— 

y Inhabitants. 
Hing King, or Seing King, other- 

wise the whole territory of 

WAOMOWIO Fie od eve ede kak ed 486,643 
King See, Si-le, or Pi-ci-le .... 3,504,088 
Keang-su, or Kiang-nan ...... 28,967,235 
GaUAVEY i. sib cdewesdcceseoe: 1,438,028 
SOM -390 ne Fa ga dud sa hedle es valde. 1,860,816 
SCiaN-TUNG “s.r ceeesctisesesee 20,447,633 


PRG WS beled 20k ave ee ceaeees 2,662,969 
ORR SR EO Mhies Saws «aida eo ene s ees § 201,404 
BOM ss fe 4a > din’ Sh eee s.0 cece. 340,086 
Cee CAA Gia «See bs Poe 0 014;2 wv:6, 18,910,099 


MBCRMROU SS 0s 25H oes above 5,922,160 
Hupi Cee eee sere esse eerenseaee 24,604,369 
ERO | iiaaid Sbicidy Stieeizh.s sees »-94098,010 
REAM CIHOM wie cididdaid «wwe o6e 001 7tO9, 702 


BA igs Fa HY a layien sas be e,\) 1,684,528 
AION -CUN Gs 516 5 dheivid said wiew ewes (1,491,271 
fe ee er er ee 2,069,518 
WRI Eiig Htinitie Hs sires dein da tteyce y 8,083,450 
VEWRRSRIG Ob ieee cpceeidin'y si), 0,0 cove 2,941,391 


ORAL a ariohiit 4 Wedel 24,754 


This statement corresponds sulfiiciently 
with the report of our countryman, Mr. 
Thomas, published in several HKuropean 
journals, who classed the population of 
China thus :— 

Inhabitants ofthe terra firma.. 143,000,000 
Dwellers on the water ........ 2,000,000 
Persons in civil offices ........ 9,611 


Military officerSaissdss.eceeee 7,002 
The Army—Infantry ........ 822,000 

) Cavalrysssie.scse 400,000 
Followers of the army ....+... 31,000 


hye f Total eeeesoes 146,270,163 
“On the other hand, this total amount of 
the Chinese population differs widely from 
that furnished by Guthrie, on the authority 
of the statement delivered to Lord Ma- 
cartney, and which gives 333,000,000 as the 
entire population offjthe Chinese Empire. 
In speaking, as is so generally done, of 
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the antiquity of the Chinese Empire, we 
constantly commit a mistake by applying 
its present extent to past times. Martucci 
contends, and confirms his opinion by 
various historical monuments, that the ter- 
ritory which now constitute China anciently 
formed as many as forty-one independent 
kingdoms, which, in the course of. ages, 
have been united into one great monarchy, 
the existence of which, as such,.cannot 
claim a higher antiquity than five centuries. 
Thus, in the thirteenth century, in the time 
of Marco Polo and the Mogul conquest, the 
territoriesnow forming China had not, aname 
common to the whole, as at. this;day,.but 
were divided into two grand monarchies;. the 
one northern, and called Catai, or Kitay 
(Cathay); and the other southern, and 
named Mangi, or Maha-Tchin, This last, 
when annexed to the empire by the.con- 
quests of Kubla Khan, in which Marco Polo 
assisted, was distributed into nine kingdoms, 
or grand governments, and then lost its col- 
lective name of Mangi, or Maha-T chin. 


THE CITY OF ROUEN, 


Early in June, says a recent traveller, 1,took 
my place in the diligence from Paris to Rouen, 
We passed through St. Germain, (famous for 
its chateau), Nantes, Gaillon (noted for a large 
prison), Louyiers, and Elbeuf, where.are. great 
manufactories of cloth. I lost sight of part of 
the country, as I had taken the night stage. 
The road, especially near the termination, was 
rather hilly; but the sudden burst upon the 
eye of the river Seine, and the little group of 
islands it encloses, was very fine. The place I 
mean is about three miles above Rouen, This 
at once antique and modern city (for it is the 
great seat of the French cotton manufacture) 
interested and pleased me exceedingly. 1 
speak not of its factories—I had seen more 
than enough of them elsewhere—but of its su- 
perb antique buildings and monuments, anil 
the beauty ofits environs. The Palais. de Jus- 
tice is a rich morsel of the architecture of the 
middle ages. The Church of St. Oven is- the 
most beautiful. Gothic structure I have ever 
seen. The cathedral, too, is venerable+-perhaps 
even imposing; but its architecture is by no— 
means in so pure a taste as that of the former, 
I ascended one of the cathedral front towers . 
(the centre one, a lofty spire, had been struck — 
with lightning, and pulled down); > thenee:1- _ 
had a most extensive view, reaching all over’ - 
the city and beyond. It was early in’ the. 
morning, the weather fine, and I was so 
pleased, and stayed so long, that the honest: 
tower-keeper was, or pretended to be, alarmed ~ 
about me; being an Anglais, perhaps he . 
thought I might take a fancy to throw myself 
from the top. vie 
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st “ty commotion snake these women, Cor- 
poral, a remarked Captain: Tupper, an afternoon 
or two. after. thé ‘above-mentioned scene, and 
whilst his. servant bore ‘pefore’ him’ ‘plate of 
pippins | an ‘a hassock to a certain shady seat in 
the ‘orchard, in which, during summer, the wor- 
thy captain took his aftértioon’s nap, “has de- 
termined mé to make a last great éxperimental 
explosion. “When ‘thé nation have that bomb, 


and will tickle’ the mouns¢ers with it, then 4 


these commotions ‘and parish politics may cease 
in,a degree. °“N ot till‘then, Corporal t” 

as The women have always been alike, please 
yer honour,” ‘replied the corporal, 

“ No, no, Mumble, no!” ‘The nature of Eng- 
lish women was to keep a silent tongue, till they 
learnt talking of these mounseers.” 

,Fhis union, between Captain Tupper and his 
servant was ‘based on that philosophical one of 
the, renowned | Captain Shandy and Trim; for 
when | campaigning together, thé captain had 
read, $9 mach, About ‘that immortal servant 
and, master, and. 80 imbued ‘his’ admirable ser- 

yant with. the spirit, of what he read, that almost 
withdut, intending - it, both master and servant 
had settled down, at the end of the war, and 
itated, in a. degree, an illustrious example. In 
a else, saying. this passion for gunpowder and 
a dislike for the French, the good old captain 
was as. true and noble a Christian as ever drew 
breath. But we must hasten to sée what his 
rarney’ % range” did for the peace and moral 
ike of Fernmoor. 

Some ten days” after this adventure in the 
church-yard, duri ing which. period female indig- 
nation was Kept i in astate of hot water by the 
altered nrethod .of Mr. ‘Topp’ s domestic tactics, 
itwas given forth by. the corporal, that the great 
bomb and ‘projectile’ being both finished, the 
latter, stuffed with even ‘the _Captain’s boot- 
hooks, and. Peg’s patten-rings, the great ex- 
perimental , explosion, would take slack on the 
Wold, AD miles, pest of Fernmoor.,  Accord- 
ingly, ong enon ng named, most of the village 
people; .a asem hfe A “the spot appointed —a 
heathy deve) aot ted with gorse and broom. ‘The 
captain and his: seryant, had been there since 
sunrise, and” Hae a. campaigning breakfast, 
according. to, an, old. custom when engaged in 
this sort, of affairs... 

_ Amongst: others. ‘assembled were the excise- 
men, t barber, and the curate, who.expected 
that theearth, blown up, mt ight hold the javelin 
of a legionary or the battle-axe of a Dane. The 
squire was also there, to grin.and guf haw, little 
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Miss Syrup to dy ni pisttatzey Reiser Tene from 
curiosity, for the “Wold . thereabouts: was) her 
own copyhold, and many others beside, though 
the’clerk and schoolmaster were'piously absent; 
as they were firmly persuaded that:theswhole 
affair was one of diablerie.: Captain «Dipper 
felt himself within oné:step of ‘thd pinnacle of 
fame. ‘‘‘ I’m well, excéssively well;” shevsaid to 
his auditors; “ depend upon it that:this! isian 
immortal day for England. ‘Butter is«/vision- 
ary, talking of coal in such‘a*place as this;/and 
in spending his fortune in nonsense! (So: is ‘the 
farmer's guano nonsense ;’ 60 is‘his'thrashing- 
machine, his two-horse’ plough, his) greem crops, 
his mangle-wurzel—but ‘gunpowder ds-'prae- 
tieal, and once let our enemies sée' that Britons 
are not to be trified with, we: ‘shall ‘do. 5 “But, 
corporal, are you ready?’ °°" To Dehicn t 
“Yes, yer honour,” said the eorporal; cab he 
bowed profoundly ; ;’ T am now’ going’ to my 
place, and may God bless you !’”» ‘Thus 'speak- 
ing, the corporal moved away, stooping as‘he 
did so, for an instant, to- piek’ ott for safety a 
little wild bird’s nest, hanging ‘in “the ‘gorse ; 
and the crowd had alréady'gon some distance 
for safety, when ‘in one! instant, quiekerotiian: 
the keenest thought, the whole Wold seemed-to 
heave like a surging sea’; then’ the earth parted, 
the heavens were darkened by one’ vastshower 
of riven-rock and-earth‘and stones; an@'then 
whole mounds of ‘earth’ rolled'onward; heaving 
and following the shrieking ‘and terrified: people. 
A ‘sensation’ of ‘horror sickened the’ captain's 
heart for some momentshe' fled; then’ went 
back again in spite of the’ stifling* smoke, the 
flying stones, the lurid darkness’; /till at last, 
when further onward, he’ stumbled and looked 
down, not upon earth, but tliat which*was now 
of earth, the bleeding and disfigured» body-of 
faithful, single-hearted, honest Corporal Mum- 
ble, The eld man fell beside “it©like*éarth 
itself, for he knéw’ that a: maple heartavasiriven 
from ‘his own. Hid sidorh Dacoyae 
Some half-hour after, wiih iu danger had 
subsided, good Topp, anid'somé a8‘fearless/ found, 
amidst the earth and stones;the dead atid living, 
and, what was wonderful) 400; flakes of inter- 
stratified coal, which those WwHouhad soditted the 
noble labours of poor impoverished ‘Butler; ‘had 
said was as much to be found’ in Feéernmoor-as 
in the open sea.’ “There was ‘woe-int’ Fermmoor 
as the senseless captain’ and*his- dead servant 
were borne in form off the Wold ; but; verily, as 
quick as the news of accident and death; was 
spread the important’ truth, that coal had been 
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found on Mary Teme’s land, All rejoiced but 
the old squire, though he,’ recollecting the now 
possible payment of Mary’s mortgage, was too 
much chagrined by hate and envy, and other 
evil passions, to do anything less that. night 
than get drunk. 

In other respects, somewhat of a new spirit 
had of late fallen upon some within Fernmoor. 
From the night ithe: desolate. boy had watched 
beside. Maria’s’ pillow, ‘her /heart had yearned 
towards him with :the.purest sympathy. And 
this: -was ‘fortunate, for. both could richly esti- 
mate-sympathy, because, both. were desolate. 
But Miriai had, what the desolate lad had not, 
+--bread;nand; this, she.gaye him,.from day to 
dayyowith ‘stich good-will. as) to,seem as if it 
were his! by. right. . Besides this, she gave hima 
little 'chamber;,and a place: by her fire, and 
through the long summer evenings, as she was 
well-informed,;she paced up, and down her 
bowery garden. with him, and talked of his 
humble struggles for books and learning; about, 
too, histhoughts, his hopes, his dreams, and his 
childish poetry,. So that at last it seemed that 
in that poor/desolate cottage, the Muse rested, 
and folded her weary wings! 

The influence of genius, as. thus it soon stowed 
itself, to, be, was,, as, ever it. is, divine! for it 
cheered-on a desolated broken heart to. higher 
moral purpose. than, to, waste its enfeebled 
strength in vain, regrets; and thus, in raising 
fram, the dust the,trodden-down: genius of the 
child; Maria,soon, found. high reward, and noble 
and! redeeming consolation,! , For, though none 
dreamt:it, yet it wnsja,high and holy. privilege, 
ina Horeb so intellectually desolate as Fern- 
moor, {to:nurture thus,,.apart from. parish spite 
and ignorance, this. true. human voice, which 
only waited, for, maturing time to sing sweet 
Fernmoor’s village tales, its homely sorrows—to 
tell of its broad Wold, poesied paths, of its wide 
forest oaks, its memorable though humble dead, 
and, yet more touchingly; to tell of all the hopes 
. and joys of;peasant.life.. 

. Thus, through means honestly earned, by 
taking. and \selling weekly in.a neighbouring 
town the:produce of her bee-hives, her garden, 
and, her needle, Maria was enabled to send the 
boy .to.a school some miles. across the Wold. 
Thongh, boasting a, pedagogue immeasurably 
beyond Tickle, the lad’s keen wit mustered in a 
few! months all this.master could teach, Yet, 
through. all, the, summer-months the lad, went 
to and ;,fro 5. it was, a happy,. glorious. time, 
especially at. evening,..when, Maria, leaving 
hen needle, or her garcen borders, went across 
sward. and moss to‘meet, him, there to hear his 
whispered yerse, as. the flowers closed, the dew 
fell, and the day, sunk away in glory behind the 

swelling yerdure .of the waste. When home, 
and. the. -wood-fire burnt brightly, and supper 
was set,.good Square, the exciseman, might 
often be seen stepping in to see how “the 
learning schoolmaster knocked thee on the 
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head for” got on ; and, oftener still, worthy old 
Topp might: bé-seen, witha large basket, wend- 


ing that.way,—for it may not be amiss just te 


Say, that since that memorable Sunday good 
Jonas had turned over quite a new leaf in all 
which related to his domestic life. In conse- 
quence, people whispered, Mrs. Topp’s health 
visibly deelined, though those who knew her 
better, attributed it. to the right cause—intem- 
perance, . But. the most wonderful business of 
 Topp’s. life, through this eventful summer, not 
only related to, the progression of the railway, 
now,. advanced -as. far as the hill which shel- 
tered the village from the Wold on , the north, 
but. also. to his daily visits to, the bedside of 
Captain Tupper, and_ to mysterious closetings 
with little Miss Syrup, who, hadr emoved herself 
anda great portion of her preseryes, to the 
captain’s house, and only went home in the 
evening to her night-cap and her prayers. 

“ Topp,” whispered the poor captain, as he 
put his wasted hand one evening round’ the 
curtain, and looked keenly into the' oid man’s 
face, for the captain had not as yet risen from 
his bed since the death of the corporal, “how 
is the railway getting on : 3 

“ Why, slowish just. at present, ”*” replied 
Topp ; “ for though that explosion of yours did 
some good, they’ve worked beyond it now, and 
would be glad of another, I dare say.’ 

‘* If that’s the case,” replied the sick man, in 
a whisper, “ take those three barrels “of gui 
powder, which are in ‘the garden ‘cellar, “put 
there by—by—”” The captaiit could not pro- 
ceed, his voice failed him. 

‘Don’t, don’t, . Sir,” remonsthated “Topp, 
though at, the same moment hiding his: own 
face behind the curtain. 

“But, take them, Topp,” at last continued 
the sick man, “ with my ¢ompliments te the 
foreman of the contract, and express’ my desire 
that they may serve a better purpose - in’ the 
hands of a wiser man.” | 

“ Why, are you never going to have: a touch 
at the French again, captain ? Hay e you giv en 
up war, and thoughts of war ?” 

“Yes! for sick-beds, Topp, teaen’ ey en fools 
wisdom. !”’ 

ih Well,” sir, these words aré the’ very best 
that you’ve speken since the ‘corporal’s death ; 
and as for giving the gunpowder to the raifway- 
folks, its like giving iron to the blacksmith, or 
corn to the miller—a’ natiiral ‘thing.’ For I 
take it, Captain Tapper, that let folks ‘that are 
fond of fighting say what they may,’ blowing 
up a rock is better than blowing up’a human 
creetur, be he moustached or does he shave— 
or eat beef, or fry frogs; for be, or do, what he 
may, he is still a human creetur,’ and’ kneels 
down before the same God;——And;* bless ‘me, 
captain, for sich a special present as this gun- 
powder, you *ll go. by: rail ‘Bratis, r ‘dare say 
when——”’ 

“T shall never ride on rail or dibiieh ‘ails 
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“ Oh, yes, you will, captain; and merrily, 
and light of heart, too. And this brings to 
my mind, a something that has been a weight 
in it for weeks—and that’s ” 

“ Speak out, Topp ; what’s mine is yours.” 

“No,” smiled Jonas; “ its something for 
yourself, captain; and better for you than all 
the gunpowder in the world. Captain,—you— 
you—well, there, sir, you mast marry Miss 
Syrup; for sich an—an angel as she’s been to 
you, you hardly know; sich sago, sich jelly, 
sich puddings, sich roast fowls, sich a putting 
your things in order, sich a running up and 
down stairs, sich a sitting beside you, captain, 
when you didn’t know it, sich a comfort altos 
gether as that little creetur has been, remember- 
ing you even, as Susan says, in her prayers, 
that you might as well refuse an angel house 
room as not make her your lawful wife. No, 
captain, you must cheer up, and make her Mrs, 
‘lapper ; the corporal wished it, and his will 
on earth should now be like his voice from 
heaven.’’ 

The eaptain hid his face for some minutes in 
the pillow, then pressed his wasted hand forth 
into that of worthy Topp’s, and said with much 
decision, “I most certainly will.” 

“ Bless you, sir, for saying so,’ replied Topp, 
earnestly, “for it Il be making a human heart 
happy. And so, sir, make the little ereetur 
the offer this night, for having had no ex- 
perience ’o’ women, captain, you dunna know 
how their hearts hunger for the final word ; but 
she’s a prize worth having, if only for her 
cleverness in jam making. But there ‘ll be 
your nice puddings every day, and a brown 
roast, and never a button off your shirt, with a 
nice kitchen, and a parlour like a noesgay. 
And you can read to her a bit o’ th’ evenings, 
or tell her your campaigning ’bouts; and then 
with her good Susan, and poor little Esther that 
I know Mrs. Tapper will take, for the poor 
creetur is sadly misused at the clerk’s, specially 
since she went one night to Maria’s to ask 
after Broadhurst, and: which one o’ them little 
peeping clerks saw her do, your house will be 
2 picture, a paradise in Fernmoor, as I may 
say. Ay, ay, sir, everything is looking up a 
bit now, except my Martha, who has been hay- 
ing the doctor since I tackled with her. Yes; 
looking -up ‘truly, for Miss. Teme has already 
had two offers for working the vein of coal 
your gtnpowder made pretty clear even to folks 
like the squire, who had always jeered at Mr. 
Butler’s opinion on this matter. And the money 
already offered would more than pay off the 
squire’s mortgage, and right up the rest of her 
land a bit, and put things so as she can get 
married, as she pretty soon will, for there’s a 
change come over Merton 0’ late, and that 
everybody says, since ' the exciseman went to 
him about poor Will, and took a little poem of 
the lad’s in his pocket: For Richard has not 
only of late called at .Maria’s. cottage to see 


Broadhurst, but says openly he will be his 
friend in the way o’ learning and books, And 
if he should be, my word, if there won’t spring - 
up something better in the .way 0’, teaching 
than parish whipping—that’s my opinion, cap- 
tain. As for the squire, ve tackled him.at 
last, I take it, for there’s no more, talk of the 
enclosure of the parish common since that pre- 
cious old document has turned up... No,no, no 
more parking-in, and trying to make com grow 
where God never intended it. And then to 
see Brown, and Hudson, and John Smith, and . 
Ned Cook, a looking-up, and never once want- 
ing bread, or needing parish-pay. since there's: 
been work at digging for the engineer; and as 
for their children, one may always,see ‘em now. 
with elean faces and lumps of bread. in their 
fists, which they never had, and:neyer, could 
have, out o’ sich pay as Fenner, ground down 
his folks with, or out o’ sich charitable. dolls as 
Miss Smithyman’s. broth and skim-milk., So 
what with rising, the railway, and, the sheep- 
farms that are likely to be rising, I, take. it 
Fernmoor will, by-and-by, show a different face. 
But I hear Miss Syrup on the stairs with, your 
sagi0, so I'll be going, though hoping that 
“No, no,” said the Captain, hurriedly, “wait 
till I’ve 
The door opened as he spoke, and there, sure 
enough, was Miss Syrup, with the sago so nicely 
nutmeged as to make it a nosegay. . She came 
near the bed, and was proffering the basin .to 
the invalid, when good Topp, taking jit, into his 
possession, allowed the Captain. to grasp her. 
hand, to draw it towards his lips, and to, as 
* «This finger must have a ring on it, for ar 
be Sarah ‘Tapper, won’t you?” .The grate 
happy little erature fell upon her, knees, a 
laugh, to cry, to hide her face within. the folds 
of the curtain, and to at last ask a4, Jonas 
what she should do. 
‘““Why, ma’am, a smile from. a “woman. is 
enough on such an occasion; and, with your 
leave I'll just step down stairs for the snuffers,” 


When he did return, Captain. Tapper and * 


the little woman were all smiles, and the. 
wedding-day fixed to be as soon as Captain 
Tapper could walk to church. 

The autumn waned on towards winter. -By 
reason of the intercepted letters which, accord- 
ing to the squire’s memorable threat, were . 
thrown on to the ash-up, (though not, without, 
a foregone peeping into) the day of Mr Bune 
return was.ascertained, whilst his, 
kept.in a fearful state of anxious pain, fy oie 


supposed silence. Up. to. this period, every 
insult that parish-cunning,,.or the s Hy 8 ill- 
will could invent, was heaped upon the girl; 
and it was only Topp, who ieee An early 


and grand settlement with the squire, that kept 
her heart up at all, Fortunately, asthe. squire 
thought, for his designs, Topp was absent 
the week we refer to, and so Fenner’s visit to 
the next market-town, and his. there seeking 
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Butler, who was on his way home, and taunting 
him’ with coarse levity, were not known till 
afterwards, though next day Butler was found 
insensible upon the Wold, and brought home by 
some labourers, Several times through his 
long journey he had been ill; for the heat of 
the past summer, and the anxiety and care 


connected with the business which had taken 


him from home, had made large inroads upon 
a debilitated frame. Thus as. he was borne 
into the village, the busy little barber, stepping 
in through the repentant erowd, for fruit had 
at last come forth to verify the old man’s pre- 
dictions concerning vast beds of coal lying in 
the vicinity of Fernmoor, saw the case, and was 
soon off in search of a doctor; but no skill 
could now save him; neither the love of his 
weeping child, nor the unasked tenderness of 
Maria. Some forty hours after he was found, 
he partly recovered consciousness, and ear- 
nestly begged to be left alone with Alice. 
When his desire was complied with, he bid her 
sternly, though with eddying breath, raise up 
her weeping face. “Is it true, girl,” he asked, 
“‘what this long year’s enemy of mine says, and 
taunts me with >?” 

“So true, papa,” she answered with earnest 
voice and countenance, “that I am young dear 
Yom Fenner’s wife. I have been so now for 
many months; for Mr. Dewburn married us 
himself when I went to buy our last store of 
household things at L——, six weeks before my 
husband’s last voyage. We did not like to tell 
you; we feared your anger because I was so 
young. But I should not have let you come 
home without writing all out, as good Topp 
adyised, if I had known where a letter would 
have found you.” 

“T knew it; I knew that you were as good 
as beautiful, my darling,” spoke the dying 
father; ‘‘and I thank God that you have a 
husband so good and true as Tom, for ———” 
More was inaudible; and, when Maria entered 
the room, some minutes after, Alice lay 
stretched upon the bed, insensible, whilst her 
father, clinging to her with faith and love, 
was dead. 

It was a week after this, on the evening 
of Butler’s funeral, that the squiré, who had 
not yet had courage to face the popular 
wrath of Fernmoor, sat in his study, with his 
pipe, and the parish constable, when Mr, 
Tubby entered, with a peculiar creeping grace, 
known only to himself and to his psalmody. 
“Topp may say what he likes about going 
to law witli me,” continued Fenner, pursuing 
his previous talk with the constable; “ but I 
say, ifI can help it, that girl shall not be at his 
house. For I am a magistrate, and I'll take 
care that there shall be no new burdens on 
the parish rates ; and to the wurk’us she shal/ 

a7 


““ You munna be too hard, nor go again the 
law, if she is your nephew’s wife,” expostu- 
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lated the more charitable constable ; “ for since 
you turned her out of the house, and seized her 
father’s furniture and books for the small bit of 
rent, why——’”’ 

“ She isn’t. my. niece,’ half-shouted the 
irritated squire, “and so don’t say it again, or I 
shall be a knocking you down, sir; and. as for 
the parish, I don’t care for its opinion one 
farthing,.Old Butler thwarted me enough in 
his life-time. _ Harbouring Tom, teaching, feed- 
ing him when I did not. choose he should have 
victuals, and helping him with money when he 
took it in his head to run off to sea. And, then, 
this last tack worse than, all, when he knew the 
lad was, brought up to marry my Julia; ay, 
and would—ay, and should; filling the lad’s 
head with nonsense, about lovi ing his daughter ; 
but 

“But— but, sir,” groaned the clerk, with that 
self-satisfied air of one who bears welcome 
news, ‘‘ she was very bad at seven this morning, 
and the doctor had been up with her all night.”’ 

“ Bad, fiddlesticks! Just give me that glass 
of ale. Well, what’s the other news ?”’ 

“Why, sir, nothing but a parish full of 
heathen’s rage; nothing but impudence and 
wickedness, First thing, and I think, sir, 
yowll agree with me, that it’s first, there’s that 
impudent parish boy goes now to Mr. Merton’s 
every day, and is the whole morning with him 
in his bu-ti-ful study, which J do say is a shame, 
and a flying in the face of, Providence. Then, 
there’s that parish girl, as. was with us; and 
that Mrs. Tubby was a mother. to, gone off to 
the captain’s the very minnit her time, was 
served with us, and, of course, sich ingra- 
titude.” 

At this acme of parish-politics, John brought 
in the post-bag; ‘and as the squire liked to look 
a Solon before his inferiors, he opened it sans 
ceremonie. There was but one letter in it—a 
foreign letter, directed in an unknown hand, to 
himself. With yet the glass in his fingers, he 
tore it open, read the first few words—it was 
rather a long letter—dropped the glass,; as if 
smitten by palsy in the hand; then read on, 
further, further, till, with blanched face and 
wonder-stricken eyes, he darted from his chair 
and from the room, without a single word, 
dropping, however, the letter in his .way, and 
which the clerk soon’ took care to. put om his 
spectacles and read) As Fenner) went forth 
from the house, it was dark across the lawn, 
dark along the village-street, dark and still on 
the woodpath which led toMaria Fall’s, cottage. 
Still he went on at the same giant pace, through 
the garden, into the house, without, knocking 
or leave-asking, into the kitchen, without one 
word to a knot of women gathered round. the 
fire-place, up the narrow stair-case, into the 
chamber above. ‘The room was» yery still; a 
single candle burnt within it, and the night- 
wind coming in the partly-opened casement, 
flickered its flame to and fro. A woman knelt 
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weeping by the bed; whilst another, far older, 
croned, out. some commonplace and. unheeded 
words.,of, comfort., , These... women, Fenner 
seemed not to see, or-heed; but pulling aside 
.@ partly-drawn curtain, saw—Oh! pity, pity ! 1— 
that cruelty anduncharitableness had done,their 
‘evil, work, ; for- there. the little .mother, whose 
budding beauty had. not. yet-seen, sixteen. sum- 
mers; *lay dead; : her .still-born infant, lying. by 
sher:side}; nestling, as it were, to that, poor.mar- 
riagé-ring ihe had said, with cruel tongue, was 
Noti. esl othe mother and >the ‘heir were,thus 
stark’andcold,:ds was that !poor fever-stricken 
‘Tom long:months ago;°in the far Indian, isles ; 
and who; with dying ‘voice, shad: asked, by the 
hand of atiother,; mercy to his young and girlish 
wife.° > Mercy: from ignorance or pride ?.~ Ask 
warmth from a polar icebeg! ask pity from the 
winter's wind! ask ‘mercy from a - jungle-tiger, 
hungry for his prey ! 

°He dropped the candlehe had: taken. up; and 
fled from ‘that still room ‘of death, ‘without a 
word. ° But not! to’ pity, ‘or to-weep, ‘or to «ask 
forgiveness ; but to curse, that Richard Merton 
was his heir, and that a new light would now 
shine on Fernmoor; that Mary Teme would 
be Richard’s wife, and the probable mother of 
Fernimocr’s heirs; and that no mortal man 
would wed his own most crucl, most selfish, 
most’ uncharitable’ daughtets, but leave them 
as shrewish legacies of his discordant home! 
VERON Sears ne dena: 3 Pinger 3 * “ * 

Ten years have passed over Fernmoor, and I 
see before me its forest-paths,and glades rich 
with the sweeping garniture of leafy June. It 
4s still ¢ Motint Horeb ; but not, is years’ before, 
set within hi Wilderness of ignorance and ‘sin. 
Men less imbrutified begin to reason with their 
fellow-men, and harmonizing interchange of 
thought i is largely aided by the railway bring- 
ing the far town within near neighbourhood. 
Yes, the artisan from thence comes to worship 
in a new temple, a Puseyite might envy for its 
adornment ; for it is raised on the heights of 
the wilderness, with the stream and the wood- 
tand , sweeping far below ; and where he can 
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‘the oral deak into which he hal been plung ged, 
amidst, the reeking streams of corruption that 
Ssurroimd his. city parish ‘church, and excel its 
ineorruption.”, » Or ‘else, he comes to Wander 
On, the, breezy “Wold, and pluck its summer- 
flowers. So. now, ‘the, collier or the labourer, 
reading: a cheap | paper. or a cheap, book, find 
other, excitement,, more “worthy and lasting 
than |, that, drawn. from. pernicious draughts of 
gin or deer; and so, hearing of the world, 
and,what, in the turmoil of its cities man 
does , for man, jis. becoming sensible enough 
to, understand, that: steady. labour, temper- 
ance; and. thrift, is. better than. rick-borning 
‘or, poaching, As, thus a consequence of better 
knowledge, they now proudly boast of their 
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native poet, whose genius the Wold has 
already largely recognised asa true thing—as 
in recompense. they, should ; for he sings of 


their village -oaks,,.their, Yillage tale their 


ancient common pastures, stretchin g fa r away ; 
in a word, he sings of, all that: will make thet 
cheerfully.rejoice-in the. majesty, and “the power 
of the Divine. . Neither, as, some might think, 
has the pit and forge desolated. Fetnmoor ; the 
one yields, the other plies, and bot! give plen- 
teous bread to. that population, who starved 
whilst. short-sighted, landowners, denying the 
existence of coal, insisted. on. turning. its barren 
heather-land, into corn-fields. No! the pit and 


‘the forge are, hidden,... and’ “destroy , not the 


beauty. of. the heaving | wilderness; “and the 
labourer, after his day's work, comes back, to his 
croft and his garden-with a. better .spint. than 
when he tilled fruitless land, . .or.,begged the 
parish loaf. Yes, Fernmoor, is. -still, a Horeb ; 
its heaving sward, its grassy. knolls, its brawling 
brooks, its : forest paths,. are, ag hitherto, a soul 
inheritance to the poor man}, .j.5, 5, 
And what: of its people? Why, ayopbiet 
peace has succeeded war of many kinds; the 
philosophy of dreams has been changed into the 
philosophy of action; pulpit quibbles into a 
plain and simple exposition of immortal things; 
the spirit of antiquarianism (for Le Grice has 
long been dead) has; giver place to one more 
philesophic and obseryant. . Hence. are records 
kept of births, and marringes,. aud deaths, and 
of the general productions “of the soil, whether 
of pasturage, corn, land, mines, and orchards. 
Mrs. Topp is dead—she rests in the very spot 
where her’ last. great battle, was fought— a 
warning toall shrewish wives, for, honest Jonas 
has had inscribed upon ‘her monumental stone, 


not in Latin, but in plain, good, Jange-lettered 


English, ‘* Rest, Rest im Peace !’? which, most 
assuredly, she. does. «Good: Topp, himself is 
now married to Maria, and scolding, is now 
never heard beneath the sign of the Red Lion; 
for, leaving most matters of domestic business 
to the wise control of his good wife, Topp’s time 


‘is divided between the daily. paper and the 


proceedings on the railway, in whose vast suc- 
cess he is wonderfully interested.» Perhaps I 
may truly say, that Topp never’ sighs, except 
when thinking of, ‘or wandering-to, the girlish 
grave of sweetest . Alice Famer: ov Rsther is 

married to Mr. Square, thée'ex¢isemanjand an 
excellent’ wife ‘she makes ;° whilst MroSoaper 
having a larger amount of ‘ching sto shitve, has 
less time for silly gossip. Captain Tapper-now 
admires matrimony, for he is'the»happiest of 
men, and luxuriates in nice puddings and brown 
roasts, to an extent that might have satisfied 
even the dead corporal’;’ and’ thought! now 2g 


vehemently denouncing ‘gunpowder as he before » 


estimated it, not even’ the’ persuasive sweetness 
of his bright little wife can réconcile him to 
= No,” ‘he Says, to soft per- 


suasion of this sort; “I am 4 Briton, Sar 
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_ and so the half-pay now goes towards the 


erection of a new parish school-house, about 
the mains stones of which he and his little wife 
are “most enthusiastic. Mary Teme is now a 
wife and mother, and as the coal-pits prove so 
profitable, and her husband, Richard Merton, 
must succeed by heirship to Fenner’s very large 
landed property, Mr. Tickle is no longer the sole 
village schoolmaster. No; a new and highly- 
educated. Wilderspin, | has been found, whom 
Richard adequately remunerates and assists ; 
for he ‘wisely considers, that ignorance is ‘the 
mether of: sin) "Further, he no longer writes 4s 
one whd dreatns, but as one who allies action to 
thought} and, no longer resting’on the faith of 
some sovereign, moral panacea, yet to be found, 
like the long-deluding philosopher's ‘stone, but 
even ‘concerning’ the probable ‘state of things, 
when railways have spread aeross the length 
and bréadth of the land; ‘uniting the material 
and intellectual, and when education has been 
made to fall like a ‘holy and a refreshing dew 
upon the souls of men ! 
Last, and yet greatest, as regards the great 
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moral and intellectual change in Fernmoor, is 
‘its rare poet-voice! For though we have seen 
it was once disowned and despised, as were the 
poor geologists by the very class'most needin Z, 
and most to be benefited thereby, ‘none’ to-esti- 
mate the genius of William: ‘Broadhurst; now 
they can in’a measure comprehend all whicli'he 
strives to teach by song.’ So men, that were once 
little’ broad-cloths; now boast’ that) 7: went ‘to 
school with him; and tell the story of thé parish 
ink-bottle” on ‘every possible) o¢casiom:-Eyen 
Tickle himself is repentant, and»speaksthunibly 
and bows profoundly.’ For therejcin) sweetest 
Fernmoor;' yet’ the’ poetodwells,:earning! by diis 
song-work honourable, if shunibleé; breatl; and 
whilst thousands of admiring heartaflock by:the 
summer trains to see*his; humble» cottage, sand 
tread his daily: walks; his»sweet»lyrics;;¢en- 
graven on the English; heart,: are destined: to 
shed light on many English »villages,;and :lift 
from them, as from our) Horeb: in, the, Wilder- 
ness, the narrowness,:the ignoranee, the bigotry, 
the bitterness, conveyed PYo one; CXPT CSIR 
PARISH DSRS, perhey 
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bare” generally found most persons dis- 
appointéd when they find themselves out of 
sight of landy)All the old ideas gathered 
from’'poetry and romance about. the im- 
mensity of the‘ocean; and her brow without 
one’ written wrinkle, andthe glory of seeing 
nothing" but) an uninterrupted expanse of 
water, are sadly put out. of joint when 
you first discover the small circle in the 
midst’ of’ which you are sailing. Twelve 
miles on either side’ of the vessel is the 
average “extent that ean be reached by 
the naked eye:from the deck of the 
vessel; and itis.only after sailing on 
through this: objectless. expanse, day after 
day, or'week after week, and still meeting 
no boundary'to >this interminably receding 
horizon;/that;one: begins to. be. overpowered 
with the magnitude of this great highway of 
nations. Y i 

Many: persons complain of the monotony 


‘ofa! voyage ;) but having crossed and re- 


crossed the Atlantic, besides making seve- 
ral intercolonial voyages, I may be allowed 
to say, that, to. those.who know what to do 
with- themselyes, there. need be no tedium 
on board. ship. . Let us suppose you have a 
small. library of. well-assorted bo ops, and 
that you devote some portion of _.cry day 
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in »their quiet perusal., This. ‘premised, it 
must be, admitted: that, you, cannot:read all 
day ; and the.question: is, as,your room for 
exercise,.and recreation, .is,rather limited, 
what are you. to..do, with, yourself? The 
answer, is close. .at hand, and,will be most 
complete by supposing the ordinary engage- 
ments.of a whole, day,., In, the morning 
when. the decks are being sousad, leave your 
close cabin. and, take a “turn on. “dock and 
drink in the cool morning breeze... All cap- 
tains invariably, Ww. éleome early. birds, ‘Leavy € 
stockings and slippers below; - roll’ Up, your 
trowsers and, ,while. ,.the * Sailors, ® Clean 
decks,’’ you will haye a, most. delicious foot- 
bath, and, as the reward for eurlyrising; acu 
of real cofiee with the skipper, Com}, ared with 
which the nectar of the, gods Was, insipid. 
Having thus luxuriated, you will Feti¥e ad 
dress. for breakfast, during Which you Will 
wonder what has given you Suéh! an’ appetite. 
That first substantial’ meal dv er, for 
breakfast on board ship does’ not miéan ‘Sim- 
ple tea and toast, but solid’ cold “wéat, 
bacon and eggs, hot rolls, and’ “sther “et 
ceteras, you will be soinejwhat' prepared for 
the fatigues of the day ; you will thier’ takea 
walk for half an hour, attey whith your library 
will afford you gece penn ‘till by elve o'clock. 
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At that hour the captain and chief officer will 
take their observations ; and when the lati- 
tude is fixed by the meridian altitude of the 
sun, the captain calls out: “ Strike eight bells; 
call the watch.”” In a few minutes the cap- 
tain descends below deck, and is busy in the 
cabin marking the ship’s progress on the 
chart, and telling his passengers how many 
knots they have run the last twenty-four 
hours. This is always a pleasant time of day 
on board ship, for the ladies, emerging from 
their ‘chrysalis to their butterfly condition, 
begin to creep out of the hiding-places to 
which, poor prisoners of hope, sea-sickness 
had confined them. Bread and cheese, and 
Bass’s pale ale, are examined with as much 
interest as the ship’s course; and the 
captain, like a good-hearted fellow, spins a 
yarn or two about things that have hap- 
pened in former voyages, with former pas- 
sengers, in all which yarns passengers 
make ample allowance for an exuberant 
imagination; when presently he jumps up 
suddenly, as if a monstrous great thought 
had just come into his mind, everybody 
remembering that he has done the same 
thing every day since they came on board, 
and clapping on his Panama hat, exclaims, 
“Bless me, ladies and gentlemen, it’s one 
o’clock.”” ‘This is the understood signal 
for leaving the cabin, and going on deck 
again Presently the ladies are at their 
needle-work, or crocheting the captain an 
anti-Macassar; gentlemen are reading 
aloud to them; little children are running 
up and down, playing as good as good,* 
making mimie towers of Babel, with bits of 
stiff rope-yarn, and wondrous labyrinths, 
with grains of barley, spilt by the fowls 
from the coops. Perhaps a ship is along- 
side, and you exchange courteous saluta- 
tions, by exchange of colours; or you 
catch half a dozen dolphins, of orthodox 
size and correct dying beauty; ora shark 
is hauled up on deck, to the most savage 
joy of the sailors, for Jack takes a most 
exultant and ferocious pleasure in the cap- 
ture of a shark; or the men are mending 
the sails, tarring the rigging, painting the 
ship, overhauling the stores; or, in some- 
way, or other, there is always plenty going 
on on board of ship, and if you are dull itis 
your own fault.  —* . 

By-and-by the dinner-bell rings, and 
passengers retire to dress for dinner; this 
is a matter of strict regulation in all well- 
found ships, and is only rebelled against 
by those whose chief happiness lies in 
making others miserable. 
dress before dinner takes away many an 
asperity ; it is impossible to be savage 
when your dress is nicely arranged. Like 


* A West Indian comparison. 
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the officers’ mess, this preparation for dinner 
is a daily bond of brotherhood between 
passengers of widely different tastes: dress 
and discipline are nearer relations than the 
dirty suspect, and this attention to eti- 
quette each day is a more silent and suc- 
cessful promoter of comfort and decorum 
on a voyage than most imagine. How the 
cook in his little iron caboose, away there in 
the forecastle, amidst all the ups and downs 
of a voyage, and the ins and outs of stray 
waves that every now and then come 
searching through the cook-house for loose 
pots and pans, manages, day by day, to 
rovide such dinners, generally so excel- 
ent, is always a mystery to the passengers, 
and at the end of the voyage the passen- 
gers generally club together a little sum 
for him. After dinner you sit over the 
dessert, and, having drank ‘‘ the Queen,’’ 
you retire to the deck a happy man, recently 
dined. After tea, the last meal on board 
ship, conversation, chess, draughts, and so 
on, pass away the time until ten o’clock, 
when, if you are a wise passenger, you will 
imitate the captain and make yourself in- 
visible. 

Of course, my readers will understand 
that, sometimes, interruptions to this plea- 
sure occur; for even happiness may be so 
monotonous as not to be worth the name. 
Circumstances of danger and alarm arise on 
most voyages; gales of wind are unpleasant 
occurrences to ladies, and sudden squalls 
coming on before sail is shortened often 
create serious apprehension ; water-spouts 
are very interesting in pictures, but unwel- 
come visitors in reality; for want ef a good 
look out ‘‘ for’ard’”? you may be near being 
run down at night; the crew may get rusty 
and mutinous; the captain may get out of 
temper, and make his passengers uncom- 
fortable. But, with all such drawbacks, 
life at sea is not so monotonous or miserable 
as those who have only been in a crowded 
channel steamer might imagine. 

Once out of sight of land, we saw nothing 
but sea, sky, and ships, for twenty-nine 
days, when, after a beautiful run, we made 
the West India Islands, and the same day 
passed Descada,Guadaloupe, Antigua, Nevis, 
and Montserrat, We passed within a stone’s- 
throw of this last romantic island—so deep 
is the water close off the land—so as to see 
people on the shore, the rich dark green 
canes, the curious old windmills, the church 
far up in the cocoa-nut grove > onder (the 
first cocoa-nut trees we had seen), some one 
in a broad Panama hat and white dress on 
the top of the hill, spying at us, as we were 
at him. These things filled us all with 
most pleasantexcitement, Mutual congra- 
lations on a pleasant voyage passed heartily 

‘ at the dinner-table between the captain and 
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_ his passengers; nor were there wanting 
deeper and more religious emotions of true 
thankfulness to Him whose professed ser- 
vants we were, and who had been our con- 
fidence while afar off on the sea; but it 
ews not be seemly to introduce these 
nere, . 

No sooner had we cast anchor in Port 
Royal harbour than we received messages 
and inyitations from the older missionaries, 
by whom our arrival had been anticipated : 
and we soon found ourselves enjoying the 
liberal hospitality of the Baptist missiona- 
ries, stationed in. Kingston. <As I shall 
have oceasion again to refer to these excel- 
lent men, and their brethren in other parts 
of the island, I will only add here, that it 
affords me sincere pleasure, at this long 


distance of time, thus to acknowledge the 
cordial friendship with which we were wel- 
comed by these missionaries, We had not 
long been in the island, however, before we 
began to perceive the extreme delicacy of 
our position: though heartily weleomed by 
the Baptists, they were not without reason 
in supposing that there had been undue 
planter partisanship and sectarian influence 
at work at home, and that, sooner or later, 
we must come into collision with those 
whose long residence in the island, and. ae- 
quaintance with the negro character, gaye 
them an undoubted prior claim to the most 
eligible stations of missionary labour. Yes! 
I fear the establishment of the Independent 
mission in Jamaica was, and always will be 

a great and grievous mistake! 


HENRY WILLIAMS; or, STRUGGLES FOR LIGHT. 


CHAPTER I. 


I AM now fifty years of age. I belong toa 
learned profession, possess a large library, 
know seyeral languages, and have published 
many books. I began life in a very humble 
position, and enjoyed very few opportunities 
for selfimprovement. What I am I have 
made myself, In the process numerous and 
heavy hindrances lay in my way. Similar 
hindrances still obstruct the path of the 
young and the poor that are struggling for 
light... My experience may possibly be of 
some service to them, and here, therefore, 
I begin a narrative designed for their aid. 
My family history issoontold, My father 
was a carpenter by trade. Having a large 
family and scanty means, he could do little 
for his children beyond finding them food, 
clothing, and shelter, and giving them a 
year or two each of a common school edu- 
cation. His indirect influence however was 
highly valuable, for he was pre-eminently a 
goodman, Gifted by nature with a kind 
heart, he was a most affectionate parent, 
and in his domestic discipline never made a 
mistake but from want of knowledge, Cal- 
vinistic in his creed, he went through deep 
distress of mind, which if it deepened the 
shades of a disposition somewhat prone to 
gloom, also conduced to the manly earnest- 
ness of his character, and made the religious 
tone of the family decided and influential. 
My mother, whose knowledge fell short of 
the small store possessed by my father, had 
a heart overflowing with warm emotions, 
which, for want of being properly contrasted, 
made her either kind and indulgent to a 
fault, or unduly expectant and painfully 


querulous. Hadshe in youth gone through 
the discipline of a sound education, she 
would haye made a first-rate woman, and 
saved her family from innumerable, ills. 
Alas! how much power for good is allowed 
to run to waste, nay, to become positively 
baneful, for want of a good training im early 
life. ‘There are at the present. moment 
thousands of families in this kingdom that 
are miserable, and all but destitute, whom 
education would have made happy and com- 
fortable. The light is still withheld. Let 
some among them struggle manfully for 
the light. It is worth all the efforts they 
can make. 

My own struggles for light began very 
early. By nature sensitive, timid, and shy, 
I cared little for rough sports and ordinary 
companions. Impulse led me into privacy ; 
Tloved to wander outin clear star-lightnights, 
and muse on the boundless sky. I loved to 
saunter along the shore of the ocean (for 
we lived in a sea-port), and watch its waters 
sparkle in the sunshine. I, was never so 
happy as when seated on my own. little 
stool by the fire-side, reading the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’’ or ‘‘Thomson’s Seasons.” ,I 
found’ peculiar pleasure in reverie, and 
building castles in the air—a tendency 
which has rather altered its direction than 
abated its force, for my mind. is: still only 
too prolific in plans and fancies, and always 
devising; I devise more in one hour than I » 
could execute in a year. But bed was my. 
chief place for thought. Reader, do not 
accuse me of sluggishness, I have been an. 
early riser all my life, and owe one half of 
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my small store of knowledge to my early 


rising. J haye still, however, a vivid recol- 


lection of the hours I used. to pass during 
the night in half-waking dreams of medita- 
tion, when. God, creation, and eternity, oc- 
cupied and bewildered my boyish mind. 
‘These private hours had their troubles as 
well.as their joys. If the mental states, of 
which they, were the occasion, gave me a 
deep; and mever-to-be-forgotten, pleasure, 
they also brought fears and solicitudes of a 
very, painful nature, I have always been 
skilful in the art of self-tormenting. In my 
boyhood,.as.in my age, I was never without 
a troap, of fancied ills,,.The chief source, 
however, of, my, distress was a belief in 
chosts.. In ghosts, all the world around me 
beheved; in ghosts, of course, I, too, be- 
lieved. Hence I “readed the privacy which 
I loved; and hence, when I was all alone, 
happy to the height of my desire, the slight- 
est occurrence—a noise, a light, a gust of 
wind, indeed anything unusual, made my 
nerves tremble allover, and for the moment 
I would have given anything for a com- 
panion. My dread of. spectres was much 
increased by a visit which I paid to a rural 
town in Devonshire. The house was haunted 
with unreal shapes of fear. Night, morn- 
ing, and noontide, I heard some terrible 
story or another, which made my blood run 
cold, occupied my waking thoughts,. and 
disturbed my sleep. Not only the house, 
but the whole neighbourhood for miles 


nat 


would [shrink down:so as to coyer myself 
oyet with the bed-clothes ; ‘now steal out of 
my chamber to make my way, with throb- 
bing heart, to my cousins’ room. | 

And here came-one of my first great hin- 
drances in my struggle for light. My aunt 
had. forbidden me to leave my chamber. In 
my chamber, however, I could not stay. I 
knew my duty—I knew I ought to remain ; 
but fear was, ‘stronger than eonscience—I 
disobeyed.,, Reproved in the morning, I at 
night, repeated my, disobedience, Things 
began‘ to look serious, and to save myself 
from pinishment I told first one falsehood, 
and then another, “Detection ensued, and 
T was:sent home, 5, cn otha a 

Happy for me was this dismissal, HadI 
continued in my uncle’s. family, my moral 
feelings would have suffered irreparable in- 
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jury. As it was, I knew I had done wrong, 
and was sorry, very Sorry. But Icould not 
help repeating ‘the wrong. dread of 
spectoral illusions were too strong for every 
other feeling. How groundless that fear is, 
I now know; but long after'T h#d'¢eased to 
believe in’ ghosts 1° was “tormented” by a 
vague feeling of dread on passing’ a’church- 
yard after dusk, and-ascribe'to the ififluence 
which the fear exerted on my ‘deepest feel- 
ings a morbid, timidity in regard to' uncer- 
tainties and novelties of all Kirds,’ which 
usefulness and 


has detracted from both ‘my tsefu 
my peace. Nor do T bélieve that'I could 
have recovered ry observatice’of truth and 
ease of mind, had Tnot been 'remdved' to my 
father’s house, where ghost stories were be- 
ginning to be iess frequent, im’ cofisequence 
of a liberalising tendency in’ my father’s 
mind, and whose narrow circumstances 
obliged me to sleep with my brothers, and 
rarely gaye. me an opportunity for being - 
alone. 

In my absence I had formed a very valu- 
able and very interesting acquaintance. The 
comparative leisure of my uncle’s house 
allowed of the reading of the Bible, night 
and morning, in domestic worship. ‘The 
more simple narrative parts of the book 
were chosen. These stories seized my 
imagination, and won my feelings. How 
was 1 interested on having—as I then 
thought—my difficulties removed, by hear- 
ing the first chapter of Genesis read. As 
soon as .I reached home, I. took posses- 
sion of the large “Family Bible,” “with its 
humble pedigrees and* undrtistic “pictures, 
and spent some of the happiest tours of my 
life in turning over its pages, ‘and’ perusing 
such stories as attracted my eye, and fixed 
DY AItENUGD eee or 

The study was interrupted: “A disorder, 
which resisted all appliances, led my parents 
to send me to some distancé’in the country. 
I was consigned to the care of a shepherd 
and his wife, who were skilled in the use of 
simples, and out of whose hands T certainly 
came with a sound body. ‘But my progress 
in knowledge had been stopped.” ‘No books 
were to be had. My associates were very igno- 
rant, as well as very poor. "[liey were alse 
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with them a long ‘time, “they: 
% 


stantly at his side, and theré, in‘a fine open 
country did I deepen and extend my half 
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_ unconscious love of natural beauties, laying 
a foundation for a sympathy with all create 
things.to which I owe a very large portion 
of the, happiness of life, What pleasure in 
being .up. and out with fresh breath of an 
early..opening morn, and in tarrying on 
into the.,darkness ,of autumnal evenings! 
Even the. cold and frost of winter, though 


exposure for hours together made me shiver 


frima top,to toe, and: almost froze my toes 
and. fingers,... a in Arhghis Be ihe 
blaze and warmth of the wood-fire at night, 
and in, t me Shean , and hard pudding, 
whieh, closed the, scenes of the day, and 
which;wereveaten with a relish that I haye 
rarely, known, since. ; Pleasing, and in some 
sort venerable is, the. recollected image of 
that. kind oldman, the shepherd; rude and 
ignorant he, was,, but in, his way, he was 
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full of attentions to me; and though his 
wife was rather a scold, yet he was hardly 
everruffied; his heavy form betokenedamind 
not easily moved, and he seemed to yield 
only to a certain quiet lovingness, which 
found objects for its exercise in his dog 
and me, 1 ' Sea. ear 

The two years that I spent in the shep- 
herd’s house, corrected and: strengthened 
my moral feelings, but left my~ mind ‘in 
thicker darkness than they found it.’~ I're- 
turned home, stout. of body, and ‘full ‘of’ 
animal life ;“but T had néarly lost ‘my’ love 
of books, and regarded with almost 'the- 
same indifference, my Bible, my Pileyim’s” 
Progress, and my Thomson’s Seasons.” “A 
family council was held, I was declared a 
dull and backward boy, and it was ‘resolved 
to send me to school. dd 
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SL I ie He is the happiest who hath power _ 


‘To gather wisdom from a flower, 
And wake his heart in every hour 
‘To pleasant gratitude,” 
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Tu Poet was right whemhe spoke of gather- 
ing,‘ wisdom, froma. flower,”’ for Christ 
himself. sade ‘trees and plants to teach the 
people, that 

make his doctrine slip. more easily into the 
hearts, even of the humblest; and that 
labouring people. might everywhere have 
monuments. of his doctrine; remembering 
in gardens his mustard-seed and lilies; in 
the fields his seed-corn and tares; and so 
not to be wholly drowned in the works of 
their vocation, but sometimes lift up their 
minds to better things in the midst of their 
pains.” Many other portions of Scripture 
are alsorecalled to our minds by wild flowers. 
The first is the curse pronounced on yege- 
tation for the sin of disobedience: ‘‘'Thorns, 
also, and thistles, shall it bring forth to thee ; 
in the sweat of PY REAM: shalt thou eat 
however, Gad’ remembered . mercy, and 
though thistles and. briars would, in every 
land not. carefully .cultivated, so quickly 
overspread, the face of the earth as to in- 
crease ten-fold the toil of.the husbandman, 
ret they are by no means an unmixed evil, 


hat by familiar things he might 
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others are valuable from the’ quantity’ of 
cotton found on their_stems ‘and, leaves,’ 
which peasant,children gather for tinder, 
while others afford abundance of down,” 
which may be used for stuffing beds, 
Thistles of great magnitude abound: in 
Palestine; and some immense tracts aré so 
entirely covered with them, that it is ‘sup- 
posed a complete collection would be a ya- 
luable acquisition to botany, Dr, Clarke 
saw one kind of, thistle, with a purple head 
rising to the height of five or six. feet; a 
more recent traveller describes’ one with 
which no European flower could‘ be’ coni-' 
pared as regards odour, having its head so 
close to the ground, that it could ‘only be. 
obtained entire by digging round the roots; 


while others have described‘ thistles“which’ 


they saw on the lands ‘about Mount ‘Tabor, 
with stems eight feet high, each’ pea 
from twelve to fifteen. fragrant flowers." ge 
they took their course through, thésé Tux- ~ 
uriant weeds, they were’struck by the quan- * 
tity of thistle-down. which, was floating in 

the air, and were forcibly reminded ofthat 

passage which describes the Almighty as” 


Thorns. bear roses, and thistles bring forth 
beautiful flowers. From some varieties of 
the latter rich essences are prepared; ' 


chasing the nations while they should “‘flee ~ 
far off,” and should be chaséd “like a roiling 
thing before the Whirlwind) 0 O°" 


bread.” , In, the, midst of this judgment, 
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In modern history, also, the thistle has 
obtained a distinguished place, having been 
chosen many years since by the brave Scotch 


as their national emblem. Its adoption is’ 


said to have arisen from the following cir- 
cumstance:—The Danes were invading Scot- 
land, and according to their accustomed 
mode of warfare, were making upon the 
enemy under cover of the darkness, while 
the Scottish army were asleep. They had 
reached safely the camp of the slumberers, 
when.a Dane, placing -his.naked foot on the 
spiny léaves of a thistle, involuntarily 
uttered/a cry of pain, and thus unintention- 
ally arousec the warriors. The conflict was 
fearful, ‘but at length the invaders were 
routed, and the conquerors adopted as their 
national insignia the beautiful cotton thistle, 
with the motto, ‘‘ Wha daar touch me ?”’ 

The botanical name of the cotton thistle 
is “ONoOPORDUM ACANTHIUM;” it grows 
abundantly by Scotia’s highways, aud is 
distinguished from other varieties by its 
sharp hard spines. 

THE Carpuus MARIANUS, or Mary’s 
thistle, is spoken of by some as the true 
Scottish thistle, but this is a mistake, for, 
common as it isin England and Ireland, it 
is found in Scotland only on the rocks of 
Dumbarton Castle; where it is said the un- 
happy Queen Mary planted it with her own 
hands. This plant is usually known as the 
milk thistle; it grows to the height of 
three, and sometimes even five feet, and 
bears large showy leaves chequered with 
veins of pure white. 

THE Carpuus NuTAns, or musk thistle, 
has beautiful purple nodding heads of 
flowers, whose delicious fragrance becomes 
very powerful in the evening, or after 
slight rain. 

THE CARLINA VULGARIS, or Caroline 
thistle, sends up one purple stalk froma 
hard, woody root, bearing deep purple 
flowers, and a number of prickly leaves. 
The flowers, which are of a yellow colour, 
are inclosed in a swelling cup formed of 
scales, the inner ones of which are shining, 
and placedin» a ring round the flowers. 
It grows most frequently on dry and hilly 
pastures, where, it is found to remain un- 
changed, for a whole year, and then to die 
away almost suddenly. 

Tue DwarF CARLINE THISTLE spreads 
its leaves around so very closely to the 
ground that ‘nothing can grow beneath 
them ; in the midst is found the purple 
flower without any stalk. 

THe’ Arpor SoncuHvs, or tree sow- 
thistle, has a creeping root, and therefore 
adds not alittle to the sweat of the poor 
man’s brow, who endeavours to eradicate it 
from his land. It. grows to a height of 


about two feet, having stems smooth at the © 


top, but rough and hairy where they begin 
to branch out; its leaves’ wrolaaeply-vat, 
ending in sharp points, and having the 
edges set round with tender priekles. Its 


flowers are of a deep yellow, and grow in ° 


bunches, surrounded by a dark green hairy 
impalement. They have theodour of bitter 
almonds, and when their leaflets fall off, a 
light white down succeeds. 

Dr. Forster, in his “Perennial Calendar,” 
mentions the sow thistle amongst ‘those’ plants 
by which a change of weather may be foretold. 
He tells us that if its flowers remain’ open all 
night, rain will assuredly fall the next day ; and 
with regard to the common sow thistle,‘‘ Sonchus 
Ardensis,” he observes, ‘that it, like almost all 
other compound yellow flowers, keeps its face 
during the whole day turned towards the sun. 
In the morning it looks towards the east; at 
noon, to the south; andin the evening towards 
the west, unless the sun’s course through the 
heavens should be rendered invisible by clouds, 
when the thistle at once folds itself up, and thus 
gives timely warning to the husbandman to 
prepare for the approaching rain.” 

Besides these varieties which we have men- 
tioned, there are many others which it would be 
difficult to describe; the chief of them are, the 
Corn SOw-THIStLe, the tall MArcu Sow- 
THISTLE, and the BLUE ALPINE SOW-THISTLE: 
the two latter are ornamental, and the former is 
useful as being that from which the poor may 
gather down for their beds. It must be picked 
in dry weather, when fully ripe; and the ticken 
should be stuffed with it rather more than if 
making a bed of feathers. If left sufficiently 
loose to be shaken about, thistle-down will form 
into small hard masses; but if packed in well, 
until the bed resembles a great flat pincushion, 
it will remain good for several years. 

Goldfinches love to feed on the seeds of 
thistles ; and their roots, which are full of a 


sweet milky juice, is the fayourite food of rab- . 


bits. This juice is also a narcotic. 
Borany.—In the Linnean system this plant 

belongs to the nineteenth class (syngenesia ), 

having its stamens united at the top by anthera; 


and of the first order in this class, having: both | 


stamens and pistils in the same flower. This 


order is termed “ Polygamia Aqualis.”. It is 


also a COMPOSITE plant, each of its flowers, 
leaves, or florets, being a perfect flower in itself; 
and is of the variety known asCINAROG L&, 
because of the scales or bracts which form its 
head. (40 LOM) g AMIE 


EXPLANATION OF BoTANICAL TERMS.— 


SYNGENESIA means, of like parts. STAMENS © 


are the little thread-like substances found in 
flowers, having powdered tips which are termed 


ANTHER®. When these burst and fly about in ~ 


powder, the powder is called POLLEN. 


PISTILS are organs found also in the centre — 
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_ of flowers,standing on the rudiments of thefruit. | sist of persons who have. done particular 
The top of a. pistil is named the stigma; the | service to the state, or who enjoy the dis- 


middle of it the sryLe; and the lower part the 
OVARY. — 

We shall now, for the present, take leave of 
the Thistle; it is a very humble ‘ way-side 
flower,” and yet it is connected with some of the 
most absorbing eventson record. Well might 
the poet say— 

— “ Not a tree 


—. 


A. folio yolume.., We may read and read, 

And read again, and still find something new, 

Something to please, and something toinstruct, 

¥y’en in the noisome weed.”—Hurdis. 

ORDER OF THE THIsTLE.—The well- 
kngwn and honourable ‘‘ Order of the 
Thistle’? was instituted in Scotland in the 
ninth century by King Achaius, when he 
made the famous offensive and defensive 
league with Charlemagne, King of France. 
History informs us that ‘‘ five noble Scot- 
tish chiefs received this order from their 
monarch’s hand, and then repaired to the 
French court, where, in the name of their 
master, they invested Charlemagne with the 
green ribbon, and the insignia of the noble 
military order of the thistle.”’ 

Military orders, are societies established 
by princes, the members of which are dis- 


tinction by the privileges of birth, They 
originated in the institutions of chivalry, 
and were at first fraternities of men who, in 
addition to particular duties enjoined by the 
laws ef honour, united for the performance 
of specific patriotic or Christian purposes. 
Free birth, and an irreproachable life, were 
the conditions of admission. 


The eldest Christian. orders of which 
mention is made in history, are the “‘ sacred 
vessel,”’ founded in 499 by Clovis I., King 
of France ; the ‘‘ Order of the Oak,’’ founded 
in 722, by Garcias Ximenes, King of Na- 
varre; and the “ Order of the Genet,’’ 
founded by Charles Martel in 726. The 
first orders after these, arose during the time 
of the crusades, and were an example to all 
future orders. The oldest is that of St. 
John of Jerusalem. Their laws were similar 
to the rules of the Monastic orders. The 
Pope was their head, but their masters were 
chosen by ballot from amongst the members 
of their own body. On their model, the 
numerous secular military orders, which 
were instituted in later years, were founded. 
These orders united military and religious 
exercises; their badge was a cross, sur- 
rounded by other emblems formed of pre- 


A plant, a leaf, a blossom, but contains 


tinguished by particular badges, and con-{ cious stones and divers metals. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 
Letrer XIX, 


Mr. Epiror,—Is Servirupe to be regarded as an evil or a good? Is it the result 
of an exercise of might over right—of wealth and power over weakness and indigence ; 
or is it the ordination of ProvipENcr, and intended for the mutual benefit of the 
served and the serving? This is a subject much too large for. me to enter upon, 
though the discussion might be made profitable to persons in both relations... The 
relation does exist; and J believe it exists by the ordination of a wise and good 
PRrovipENcE, and for the mutual benefit of both parties. Servitude may involve 
sacrifices of home and kindred ties, and. expose to peculiar temptations, but this is 
more than compensated by freedom from many other temptations, as well as from 
anxieties about high rents, dear provisions, badness of trade, and exposure to want. 
Each party in the relationship is laid under peculiar obligations ; each has to perform 
peculiar duties. Though the engagement is, in some senses, obligatory, it is, at the 
same time, voluntary. It is compulsory, inasmuch as the richer must have persons to 
wait upon them, to minister to their comforts, and to do their bidding; it is com- 
pulsory, too, inasmuch as thousands of the poorer classes must. otherwise be’ destitute 
of homes and of the necessaries of life; yet it is voluntary, inasmuch as masters and 
mistresses are not forced to take into their families just any person, or any number 
of persons they may happen to meet with; and inasmuch as no person, however 
poor, is obliged to engage himself or herself to any master or mistress who is not 
likely to do them justice, and, as it is commonly termed, “ to use them well.” 
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And this leads me, Mr. Editor, to observe that there ought. to. be.a mutual under- 
standing between the parties prior to engagement. In some respects,/engagements 
of this kind resemble matrimonial engagements. In. both, the partiés; kmowing that 
they have to do with frail.and fallible mortals, take each: other ‘for better, for 
worse ;’ yet without some knowledge obtained beforehand, it: may turm out, as it is 
said to have ‘turned: out» with a certain Welshman’s wife,'that:one, ‘or, itimay be, 
both, are“ add worser; and no better!” As men and women.oughtitoAknowisome- 
thing of: each other’s tempers and habits, general character-and ‘conduct, before 
wedlock; so ought masters and servants to know alittle cfeach other beforeéngage- 
ments are permanently made. In thisthere ought to be reciprocity. I donotmean what 
is called *Jrish reciprocity ’’—all oneside; that is too much:the practice at:present. 
Masters and mistresses are extremely anxious to know every ‘iota as to-the character 
and conduct ofone they think of taking into their family; and» whorcam blame 
them for: this? > But-how rarely do servants think of asking’a single question about 
the ‘character:ofa:master. or mistress! And yet, for want/of) due inquiry,-how 
many a servant has been rendered miserable! An excellent-young woman; | in/my 
neighbourhood, who, up tothe age of nineteen, was modest and virtuous, has-been 
ruined for life, by entering :a family the head of which was an abandoned libertine ; 
which she might. have known, had she made but the slightestinquiry beforehand. 
As'your Numbers, Mr. Editor, are read by persons who'employ servants;ias well as 
by) those who ‘seek a living through means ‘of servitude, I wouldsuggest:to each 
class’ the importance of a‘ good understanding in these respects, re ‘making 
engagements, Let there be mutwal inquiries, and an equal interchange of testimonials. 

«I take it for granted, that a large portion of the daughters of working men will, 
as itis eommonly, termed; ‘* go out to service ;’’ and in order that they:may obtain 
and secwre-—what to each'is an object of sincere desire—‘' good situations,’’- there 
are certain qualifications necessary—absolutely necessary—upon the nature and 
impor tance,of. cach of which a long letter might be written.) seisoe) 2 fon fle 

\Ichayey in‘a former letter, adverted to the importance of :good training. This is 
necessary .both for the) order:and: comfort of the: family timowhich they training 
is’ ‘carried: onj-eand that the girls may “be duly: qualified to;iserve: in .other 
families,'to ‘their own credit, and to the satisfaction: of those who! engage: them. 
‘That’ which is bred:in the bone, will never go out of the flesh;'’ thesproverb is 
somewhat he mely, but: it isnot: the less significant; and it: should) teach parents 
that what'they:wish their children to be through life, they should:‘endeayour to 
make. them, both by precept and example, while young and _pliant:' Now, the 
qualities I’ should wish:to find in a servant, are, modesty, honesty; sobriety, love 
of truth, cleanliness, diligence, carefulness, patience, good, temper,iand the like. 
But who ‘does not see how essential it is that.a girl should have been ¢razmed in 
all these execllences, in order to her exemplifying them, and abiding by the exer- 
cise'of them, amidst:all temptations ‘to the contrary?» As:is the early training, so 
will the future habits be, without some very powerful and unusual counteracting 
infliencé:/ | It’ is not in the power of a few maxims or advices, given in the) hurry 
of leaving home,'to form such a character as will make her.an acceptable and praise- 
worthy ‘servant;! though, l/am sorry to say, even such general and:loose advices 
as theseare not'always given. A young woman cannot jump:out of bad tempers 
and practi¢es°into' good ones, quite so easily as she cam jump) into:the omnibus 
that! is °té-Carry ‘her and’ her boxes to her new situations.‘ Mindvand beya. good 
girl,” isyifmost eases, ’the only charge that is given; and \the girl,foxms-her ideas 
of wéodness from what she has seen and known in her own family--or-from:wague, 
notions‘of goodness*floating in her own mind—or from what sheitay havé learned 
from some‘relation or companion who has been in:service (discharged,) perhaps, for 
want ‘of ¢dodness);’and whose notions and practices are/as» crude-and asiimperfect, 
not t6say ‘improper; as her’own. »A woman who:sees.nocprospectefor her girls 
beyond that-of servitude, will, if she regards their welfare asshe ought, be careful. 
to instruct them to the best of her ability, not only in) various-branches of house- 
hold management, but also in those other excellences to which have adyerted. 

Allow me, Mr, Editor, to consider myself for a few minutes, as a mistress about 
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' bo engage a female servant, and with that object making inquiries into her character. 
Of course I should ask ifshe was HonEsT ; because, if she were an’ angel in‘ other 
respects, yet if L could)not entrust my property to her care, it would:not be:safe to 
take her into my house, >: My inquiries in this respect:would be somewhat minute ; 
because.it;would not: beenough for me that my servant would leave valuable articles 
of property, untouched; if she was:unscrupulous-as to those things entrusted to her 
for family use, her: exact) appropriation of which it» might: be difficult for: me to 
ascertainy:and concerning: the appropriation of which some servants ;are) not over’ 
particular;»| I) have: heard, too, of certain arrangements ‘sometimes entered» into 
between tradespeople‘and: servants, not very creditable to either party; ancdbof some: 
importance to masters and mistresses who have to pay the bills... Some mistrésses: 
are ¢alied aan. »sNodoubt»cases: of meanness might:be pointed out; but l:know. 
that some»mistresses who are called mean are simply pridenti and careful, and that: 
the strictness: with which:they look after various articlesof household consumption}; 
arises. fromp the fact! that. butter, meat, soap, candles, &c., have sometimes: wonders: 
fully: diminished, ander circumstances which left it impossible to: believe that:either 
the catoor the mice had ‘come*in for any share! Servants who act thus, must’ not: 
be surprised if'some articles are placed under lock and key; nor ought they 'to:calk 
that mistress yea who thus: takes care of what costs: her:money.::/On: the other 
hand, mistressesought: not thoughtlessly to place. temptation’ inthe way of ser- 
vants ; neither-ought they to deal out too scantily articles required for domestic 
purposes.): Servants are apt to waste what they have;not to pay :for; but I have 
known mistresses who required their servants to produce good pastry, strong soups,» 
vich gravies, &c.; at) the same time that they» withheld :a proper proportion of 
the necessary:ingredients: Like the Egyptian task-masters of old, who:required of 
their'slaves the usual tale of bricks, without giving them out the required: portions. 
of strawisn edt o . isttosy o 
I shall not surprise you, Mr, Editor, if I say that I should’ require’ sopristy in a 
servant. .Andihere,; again, my inquiries would be strict; becauseif she were; not 
‘abitually sober, I could not reckon with any confidence upon her honesty, modesty, 
diligence, cleanliness, good temper, or anything else that Lrégard:essential.:;\ Many 
a woman: has; to:my knowledge, lost her situation, and lost: her character for lifé,:in) 
consequence of having indulged a fatal passion for strong drink. © Latelyy in, my: 
neighbourhood, ene has been discharged, because she:could not be trusted:to goon 
an errand without calling in at a public-house for a dram. Her wages would not 
sustain her in this practice, and she purloined several little articles of dress, &c., 
belonging ‘to’ her ‘mistress.» She, besides, brought. disgrace upon. herself and: her 
familyin another way, which I will not now explain. Here, egain, see the im- 
portance of training. The poor creature to whom I have just referred was the 
daughter of parents who, though not in very good circumstances, used strong drink, 
pretty freely, They were not what many would call drunkards; but they drank, 
often enough to make their daughter regard strong drink as necessary to existence, 
strength, and enjoyment, Thus an appetite was ‘created: for it; that: appetite was, 
indulged, and ‘now the whole family is reaping ‘the bitter consequences; Nowy, to- 
tell you the truth, Mr. Editor, J see no. positive security against; this practice+-so: 
destructive’ to all that:is good—except total and entire abstinence from every kind, 
of strong dtinki: ly wonder that parents, and masters, and) mistresses do nat see, 
this, and)insist upon sobriety—strict sobriety—in their children and servants, ; But, 
how caneither parents or employers consistently insist upon abstinence, unless they. 
are abstainers themselves 2?) Do as L say’ will not: go far;. unless, they, can.add,. 
* Doras I-po.’* Efoa-servant has to draw or to fetch beer for:a family; ifshe has 
to place bottles, and decanters, and glasses upon the table; if she: seesthat her 
master and mistress connect the use of strong liquors not only, with their ordinary. 
meals, ‘but’ with’ all occasions of: festivity or pleasure, and that, the. greater. the 
occasion the stronger or more) plentiful are the -drinks supplied ;, what,wonder. if 
desire after°a taste—‘‘ just the least taste in life’’—is created; and. what wonder 
if that taste Jeads’ to liking—the liking to habit, and the habit, to,ruin!,, But 
must not trust myself to enlarge on this subject at present, or I could furnish you 
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with an interesting chapter from my own family history. I may do so at some 
future period, if I can obtain my Jem’s permission, ; , typ 

Then, I should require in a servant, INDUSTRY, DILIGENCE, and DISPATCH :—~ 
an ability to catch my meaning and comprehend my wishes, from a word or a 
glance. I should not like to be troubled with a deaf servant, nor with one who, 
after I had told her plainly what I wanted, would ask half a dozen questions, and 
require to be told half a dozen times. When I had company, especially, I should 
like a nod or a wink to suffice as to what was wrong, or what was wanting; and 
not for the servant to say aloud, ‘‘ What did you say, Ma’am;”’ or, “‘ If you please, 
Ma’am, there’s no more in the house.’”’ It is pleasant to have a servant who can 
anticipate your meaning, or who, at least, can fully understand you, even when 
very clear and minute directions are not given. There wasa solicitor in my neigh- 
bourhood who used to go suddenly among his clerks, and call out, **Have'you got 
those thingumies drawn out for Mr. What-d’ye-call-him?’ and if they did not 
understand, and reply quickly, he was in a terrible rage. Now that was unreason- 
able, though in time his clerks got used to it, and generally knew what he meant. 
But as a mistress would not like a deaf or a dull servant, so, on the other hand, 
commands should be given clearly and distinctly, except, as I have said, on those 
occasions where a hint must suffice. 

And, then, there should be no delay. I was once in a house where a party was 
preparing to attend a public meeting. The master. rang the bell, and inquired if 
tea was not ready :—‘‘ It will be up directly,’ was the reply. ‘ Oh,’’ said the 
master, ‘‘ directly won't do; we must have it brought up immediately!’ The 
‘**presently’’ of some servants means no certain period. No reasonable mistress 
will, of ‘course, ‘require things to be done in an unreasonably short space; nor 
should: a servant wear out the mistress’s patience. A servant ought not to be 
expected to take one flying leap from the kitchen to the drawing-room while the 
bell is yet tinkling; neither should she require her mistress to ring three or four 
times before she vouchsafes an answer. 

‘But I must, descend from my altitude: instead of sitting in state to hire servants, 
I must attend, in, person, to my own household concerns. . Pe 

July, 23, 1850, Martyua MAKEPEACE. 


FAMILY RECEIPTS. 


VALUABLE DISINFECTANT.—Pound some well- 
dried raw coffee-beans in a mortar, or grind them 
coarsely in a coffee-mill. Strew a little of the 
powder over a few bright cinders, in a shovel, or 
a heated iron plate. Walk about the rooms or 
passages with this, and the house will speedily be 
cleared of offensive smells, 

Rick Pastg.—Mix rice flour very smoothly in 
cold ‘water, and boil it gently. It is beautifully 
white, and nearly transparent, and is well adapted 
forpasteboard or paper work, the different parts 
of which it causes toadhere to each other firmly. 

To REMOVE GREASE OR DIRT FROM WOOLLEN 
CLotHs,—Take equal portions of soft soap and 
fuller’s earth, beat. them well together in a 
mortar, and make them into cakes. Set by to 
harden. Place ‘the garment or cloth on a elean 
board,’ moisten the spots with water, rub them 
with the cake, scraping the wool slightly with 
your nails, so.that the mixture may enter the 
pores. After it has been on for some time, rub 
the place with a little lukewarm water, and then 
rince or rub it clean. When thoroughly dry, 


brush the place, the way of the grain, with a tole- 
rably hard clothes-brush. 

To Remoyvr WaARTS.—Dip a camel’s-hair brush 
in acetic acid, and touch the part after each time 
you wash your hands, or the place affected. 

To DEsTROY FLIES.—Most of the ‘*fly waters ”’ 
are poisonous. The following jis efficacious, and 
may be used with safety :—Mix equal portions of 
pepper and coarse sugar in a little milk, so as to 
form a sort of syrup and place it in small saucers, 
or oyster-shells, in various parts of the room or 
window. ; 

VENTILATION OF Rooms.—Open your windows 
both at top and bottom. ‘The fresh air rushes in 
at bottom, and the foul air escapes at the top. 

To REMOVE GREASE SPOTS FROM Books.— 
Scrape very finely a little chalk or whitening, and 
lay as much over and under the spot.as will cover 
it. Press hard upon the spot with an iron mode- 
rately heated. By repeating this process two or 
three times, the chalk will absorb the fat, and the 
paper will be restored to whiteness. 


‘Br Consisrent.—He that does not live agreeably to what he is bound to profess and (each 


will find his precepts as ineffectual as his faith. 


a 


- Yorkshire, the 
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MAN’S GARDEN. 


No. VIL—WORK TO BE DONE DURING THE FOURTH WEEK— 
CABBAGES—PEAS—STRA WBERRIES—RASPBERRIES— 
HEARTSEASE—VIOLETS. 


THis is the proper time for sowing the 
Battobien, and the Ant- 


-werp cabbage seeds, in order to have cole- 


worts in autumn and winter, and greens 
in spring, when the savoys will have been 
consumed)’ ‘An’ open spot of ground is 


best for the purpose, and, after dividing it 


into beds four or five feet wide, sow the 
seed moderately thick. In about eight or 
ten days the plants will have made their 
appearance, and in six weeks may be 


transplanted into the garden. The rows 
- should be about one foot apart, and the 
plants be distant from each other in the 


rows about seven or eight inches. _ 
Pras.—Sow some peas now without 


- loss of time, and again, at the close of the 


month, you.may sow afew more. <A pint 
of seed is sufficient for four rows, each five 
yards long. The soil must be light and 


“rich if yeu wish: to have peas in perfec- 


tion, but they will grow in any soil, even 


‘the poorest and driest, if it is well ma- 
-nured. The best kind for sowing at this 


- and Charlton. 


. the surface is level. 


. set that its side shoots will meet those of’ 


season are the Marrowfat, the Hotspur, 
The marrowfat should be 
sown in drills three inches deep, and six 
or seven feet asunder, in double rows; that 
is, two rows should be sown at only nine 
inches from each other. By this means 
you will save much ground, and will re- 
quire but half the number of stakes. Sow 
the seed moderately thick, and cover it 
with the ground taken from the drills, 
after which tread lightly over the bed, or 
beat it with the back of the spade until 
W hen the plants are 
about sixrinches high, set beech branches 
on the sunny side of them, for their ten- 
drils to cling by, and let each branch be so 


the next. } 
In rearing your crop of peas you have 


" many enemies to contend with ; first, your 
_ fowls; then pigeons and sparrows; and 


mice, which.do more mischief than 


lastly, é 
all the others put together, and which you 


ean ouly iree yourself from by means of 


traps, while the others may be kept out of 
the garden by children, who will find both 


-amusement and exercise in running out 


three or four times a day, and frightening 


. them away. 


Mics Travs.—sSoak a few peas in wa- 
ter, and, when fully soaked, draw a thread 
through one of them with a needle ; then 
place two little sticks in the ground, at the 


exact distance from each other of the 
breadth of a brick; tie the ends of the 
thread to the two sticks, leaving the pea 
in the middle, and then let the brick rest 
upon the thread; the mouse will come to 
devour the pea, in doing which’ he will 
gnaw the thread in twain, and:the brick, 
losing its support, will fall wponthe mouse 
and kill him.* 

Let us now leave the vegetable beds, 
and look around us on the abundance of 
delicious fruits with which God has bless- 
ed us this season. We find them equally 
plentiful and good. Surely His name ought 
to be held in remembrance ; and when we 
partake of the rich feasts spread for us in 
our own gardens, we should not be un- 
mindful of Him, the bountiful giver of 
these and all other good things. | 

STRAWBERRIES area thei cestitty fl 
youred fruit, and very wholesome, and 
we would earnestly advise: any who may 
not as yet be so fortunate as to possess a 
bed or border of them, to procure; some 
young plants as soon as possible. ,The 
runners which grow nearest to the parent, 
plants, and which have full central clus- 
ters of leaves, should be chosen; and’’set 
one foot apart, either in the border, or in 
beds which have been trenched and well 
manured, he soil best suited to them is 
a rich deep loam, but they will grow, and 
even flourish, in almost any kind of clay, 
if supplied with a sutiiciency of manure. 
In December good stable litter should. be 
spread thickly round the plants, to protect 
and feed them during the winter months ;. 
and in April this should be forked’ in 
just before soot is strewn all rownd the 
roots, which it should be, if we wish to 
protect the plants from slugs, 

RASPBERRIES are nextto be considered, 
as new beds of them should be planted as 
soon as they have done bearing, the canes 
being then as much at rest as they will be 
at any future period, They are. propa- 
gated by suckers taken fromthe roots, 
and set in beds of rich loam, at about ‘one: 
foot and a-half apart. They require to be 
well watered every evening after sunset 
until fully established, and in’ winter a 
good supply of manure should be spread 
about the roots, to be dug in during 
March or April. 

In a former number we observed that 
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we should rejoice to seeva little preserved 
fruit ino the: cottages’ of our working 
friends; and now we.would. explain to 
them the most: simple: method: of making 
ites Gather the fruit when just ripe, in the 
evening of acdry day, and then pick it free 


from :stalks, -&c., and put four pounds in } 


‘Weight. efit: into ia perfectly clean -pre- 
> serving-pan. Place) this: ona bright but 
not ‘blazing fire, and in a short: time: the 
fruit: wilbcbegins tor boi: »As soon: as: it 
-o does, stiritabout with eithema silver or a 


woodény spoon, and, in stirring; take care |) 


that you do not mix up the scum (which 
should be carefully removed every two or 
three minutes) with the fruit. When it 
has boiled for half an hour, add two and a- 
half pounds of loaf sugar, and then let it 
boil for three-quarters of an hour more. 
Have earthenware jars perfectly clean, 
dry, and cold, and pour the jam into them 
the, instant. you lift the pan from the fire. 
Raspberry, currant, and gooseberry jam, 
may, be, thus, made, and. both fruit. and 
sugar are now.so,cheap, that for, a few 
shillings, we may. purchase. sufficient mate- 
rials to. make, some_pounds weight. Jell 
is made by, pouring off the juice, and boil- 
‘ing it with a little more sugar an addi- 
tional ‘quarter® of ran hour: “When -pre- 
serves ”arez quite scold; they should be 
covered with bladder; :tied:down;and laid 
by iman‘airy) dry‘place. ord oF 
And now lets turn to the beds of beau- 
tiful flowers, whose balmy: odours and 
sparkling huesvhave all this time been ap- 
ealing to°our’ pleased* senses for notice. 
Many; lovely yarieties may now be propa- 
gated, and from amongst them we would 
choose a few of these which we regard as 
the “ Working Man’s Flowers.” First, 
then, the HEARTSEASE, or Pansy, which is 
a strikingly beautiful flower, and has lately 
become one of the favourites of fashion- 
able florists. 
-iq9tj the annuaband: perennial ;'the former is 
“‘h délicdte plant, requiring much and care- 
ful attention, but the Jatter isthe well- 
. known. little flower, which. attracted the 
 bard.of Avon, when he sung—>-.... 
nee Yetmark’db whete'the bolt of Cupid fell: 
It fell upon a little western flower, 
. Before anilk-white, no «purple with love’s wound, 
‘And! naideus ‘ealbit* Dove tn‘Idleness.???* 
If you, wish. to tningle this flower with 
others round the. borders, take healthy 
young cuttings of it now, and set them.in 
rows in alittle well‘shaded and moist bed, 


but not under the drip of trees. Leave not | } 


“‘inore than inch of the cuttings above the 
soil, and, press, the earth firmly round the 
joints at the bottom. As soon as they are 


* Midsummer Night’s Dream, 


There are two varieties of 


‘them to’each other: From. *that* 
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planted, water them: slightly, and after- 
wards be more careful;to shade off the 
light, than to give them» water, As soon 
as they begin to: grow, pinch off the tops, 
and when. they -are’ sufficiently strong, 
transplant them. inte,;the borders. e 
have seen a heartsease: reared ina pot ; it 
was trained upa little trellis-work of wire, 
and attained to the height»ef, two feet. 
When so:kept, :it'is:necessary to, shade. it 
from the sun during: the:heat of -the day, 
and to give it water every evening. — 
Borany:—The botanical; name of the 
heartease or. pansy7is: viola jtrecolor ; it is 
found wild in many cold, and almost all 
temperate climes ; but between the tropics 
it is a rare plant, and can only be preserved 
by unceasing care. Many of the varieties 
which we possess were brought from Ame- 
rica, and some have reached usfrom Siberia. 
Linneus, in his work on_the, flowers of 
Lapland, thus observes :. Here and there, 
among the rocks, small ‘patches of vegeta- 
tion were to, be seen, full of a variety of 
herbaceous plants ;.amongst. others, viola 
tricolor, of Pua some of the flowers were 
white ; others with the upper petals blue 
and yellow, and the. sideand lower ones 
blue ; while others, again, had a mixture 
of yellow in the lateral petals.:. All these 
were found witlin afoot. ofeach other, 
sometimes on ‘the samé stalk,’?,, Heartsease 
belongs to the fifth: class (pentandria), be- 
cause it contains ‘five stamens and to the 
first order (monogynta) shaving one pistil. 
Tue VIOLET As arvariety of-the hearts- 
ease, and witha short:notice oft we shall 
close this chapter. It is rather an early 
spring than a summer flower ; but this is a 
very good season for propagating it, by 
parting the roots and planting them in a 
gompart of peat-mould, leaf-mould and 
sand, on a layer of coal ashes. The violet 
has ever been a favourite with poets ; they 
have chosen it as the emblem of modesty, 
and have embodied:in it, every gentle and 
affectionate feeling; every pure and truth- 
ful sentiment. ‘It was raised by Napoleon 
to the rank, of a_historical “flower, having 
been chosen by him, and all’ whe secretly 
favoured him after: his. escape,from Elba 
as an emblem of the‘aftection which bound 
om to’éach oth tiod it 
has been a pet flower ‘with thé’ Parisians, 
and there is no season of the year in which 
it may not be seen. in.their flower markets. 
In this country itis chiefly found in bloom 
in early spring, in the quiet recesses of the 
1edgerows and ‘woods, and ‘along the bor- 
ders of our cottage gardens, which it fills 
with fragrance and. beauty, while other 
plants are waiting for the warmth and 
sunshine of summer. ‘ 
In the East, wreaths of violets are worn 
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as a preventive to headache; and the 
favourite drink of the Grand Seigneor, and 
nobles of his court, is distilled from this 
humble little’flower: itis called sherbet, 
and is sold at'a' very high price. In Eng- 
land, in the time of Charles II.; a conserve 
called violet sugar’ was sold in apothe- 
caries’ shops'as'a remedy for consumption, 
and the belief initsefficacy was for a lon 
time universal ; its leaves are still applie 
to bruises, and; whew ‘boiled in mit, ‘are 
supposed ‘strengthening to delicate lungs. 
here ‘are’ ninety-nine species of the 
violet, ‘and’ in British gardens about one 
hundred and fifty varieties are cultivated. 
if DUG..Hloo Wrusm «y 
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Some of these are green-house plants, 
others are prized’ as forming ‘beautiful 
windew plants; but the loveliest: and most 
interesting amongst all; is\our own siniple, 
sweet-scented wild flower: 6°) 00: 
Botany.-The ‘violet and: the «hearts- 
ease belong to the same class! and: order. 
The different parts of the flowers: have 
been thus described: by botanists’: /The 
calyx is divided into five parts,:and the 
corolla consists of five petals, whichoare 
irregular, and terminate:in a hormcontain- 
ing: the nectary, ‘and ‘the! capsule three- 
valved, with one cell'above the valve» 
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son. 5.LHE REFORMED. HUSBAND TO HIS WIFE. 


No more for mé the festive board, 
My wedded nights too oft beguiling ! 
No more for. me the faithless bowl, 
The lips of wedded love defiling. 
Too long I’ve rolled in Folly’s round, 
And left my home deserted—dreary ; 
For long I’ve sought delusive joys, 
And met thy love with wrongs, my Mary, 


Oh! didst-thow think):when oft I woo’d, 
And called thee'all my! bosom’s treasure, 
The guiltful draught; or nightly song, 
Awayfromthee;.would yield me pleasure ? 
I vowed'to guard and cherish thee—- 
Thy spouse+thy:lover++ne’er'to vary ; 
But cold ‘my heart,:and false my vow, 
To leavé:thee' lonely; thus, my Mary. 
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How oft beneath the waning star, 

As home my truant steps were vending, 
I saw thee gaze with straining eyes, © 

To catch me down the hill descending ; 
And then the task to hide thy tears,’ 

To look a welcome blythe ard cheery, 
Lest I should feel one moment's pang» 

To know thou hadst beeu weeping, Mary. 


Tis o’er! butvoh. what! keenimemorsey« 
Can woman’s patient) wrongs-aiwaken 4, 
Forgive the past, and trust me welly;5- 
No more shalt thon;beyleft forsaken. » 
Thy days of deep repining overs= bx: /, 
Thy nightly: watchings, lone.and weary: ; 
By every grief that: wrung thy breast; 
I'll prove, at last, I love thee, Mary... 
i L. M’Loppan. 
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cto perc ide FROM, JULY. 2lst 
- July 21; Bi! de Sunday after Trintty. 

July 21, 1796,;Robert Burns, the Scottish poet, 
died. For a brief account. of this gifted individual 
see Calendar, January 25. | 

July 22. 1844, a fearful accident occurred, by 
the breaking down ‘of ‘a wooden bridge, leading 
from the stone'stéps of Blackfriars-bridge to: the 
dumb: barge forming! the pitr for passeugers by 
the steambodts.;;; A humber of persons were pre- 
cipitated into, the water, most of whom were res- 
cued; but fiye persons were drowned, including 
three children” 

July 23, 1588, the first genuine newspaper, the 
English Mercurie, was devised by the policy of 
Elizabeth, and Burleigh; It was printed during 
the Spanish Armada. |The earliest number in the 
British Museum is dated, July 23, 1588. These 

ublications were then, and long afterwards, pub- 
ished in the shape of small pamphlets. From 
1588 to 1622, and during the reign of James I., 
few of these publications appeared ; but the thirty 
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years’ war, and ‘they victories:;ofs Gustavus}Adol- 
phus haying excited the curiosity of,our country- 
men, a.weekly, paper, called The, News ofthe 
Present Weck, was printed in.1622.. ‘The first re- 
gular newspaper, in the present form, wasth¢ Public 
Intelligencer, published by Sir Roger L’Estrange, 
August 31, 1661, ‘Lhe London Gazetiecommenced 
November 7.3665. «sojzow slivii s oa fot 21 

July 23,1816, died; Hiizabeth Hamilion,,aslady 
of considerable attainments,'a mative jot Ireland. 
‘« The Cottagers of Glenburnie,” ‘* The Letters of 
a Hindoo Rajah,” and ‘‘ The Life of aS A 
are ainong the most popular of her published 
works, On SO AR TTI GAT CLF 

July 24, 1768, died, Nathaniel Lardner, DiD., 
aged 84.' Heoas a dissenting-minister of consi- 
derablelearning. His, chief work was ‘‘‘Lhe Cre- 
dibility of the Gospel History.” — 

July 24, 1837, Vauxhall Gardéns' were crowded, 
to see the ascent of 4 Jarge balloon, to which a’pa- 
rachute was attached, in- which a Mr. Cocking 
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was to descend. The parachute, in its descent 
from the balloon, having collapsed, Mr. Cocking 
was thrown out of the basket in which he sat, 
and was killed! 

July 24, 1848, the Habeas Corpus Act was sus- 
pended in Ireland, in consequence of treasonable 
meetings and practices in various parts of the 
country. 

July 25, 1849, the first stone of the Portland 
Breakwater was laid by Prince Albert. 

July 26, 1830, Disturbances in Paris, which 
lasted for several days, and ended in the abdica- 
tion of Charles X., and the acceptance of the crown 
of France by Louis Philippe. 

July 26, 1849, there was a great thunder storm 
in the metropolis, by which several lives were 
lost, and much property destroyed. 

July 27, 1747, died, the Rey. Nicholas Tindal, 
the translator and continuator of ‘‘ Rapin’s His- 
tory of Iingland.” 

July 27,1834, the duty was taken off almanacks, 
in consequenceof which almanacks that had risen 
to the price of ls. 10d. were at once reduced to 6d., 
and since that period excellent almanacks have 
been published at prices varying from sixpence to 
one penny. 

July 28,1836, died, at Frankfort, Baron N. M. 
Rothschild, the leading stockbroker of Europe. 

July 29, Ninth Sunday after Trinity. 

July 29, 1833, died, aged 74, William Wilber- 
Jorce, the most eminent philanthropist of modern 
times, and especially distinguished by his perse- 
vering exertions to abolish the slave trade and 
slavery. After passing through a college course, 
at Cambridge, he was returned to Parliament in 
1780. In 1784 he was chosen member for the 
county of York, and was subsequently returned 
by his constituents to six successive Parlia- 
ments. In connexion, with Granville Sharp and 
Thomas Clarkson, he devoted himself to the great 
_ubject of slavery and the slave trade. After many 
a struggle and temporary defeat, his efforts to 
abolish the traffic were crowned with success, in 
1807, when a bill for that purpose passed both 
Houses of Parliament, and received the royal as- 
sent, The abolition of slavery itself was still the 
object of his earnest solicitude; and, having wit- 
nessed the determination of Great Britain to wash 
away the stain of slavery throughout her colonies, 
he rested from his labours July 29, 1833, His 
book, entitled ‘* Practical View-of Christianity,” 
has been greatly admired by Christians of various 
denominations. Five editions were called for 
within six months. In England and America at 
least sixty editions have appeared, besides which, 
it has been translated into French, Italian, 
Spanish, Dutch, and German. 

July 29, 1835, died, aged 55, Michael Thomas 
Sadler, formerly M.P. for Newark, and afterwards 
for Aldborough, in Yorkshire, distinguished for 
his exertions in connection with the factory ques- 
tion, and for his works on population and on 
Ireland, 

July 30, 1743, William Paley, D.D., was born. 
For a brief notice of this eminent diyine see 
** Calendar,” May 25. 

July 31, 1556, died at Rome, aged 65, Zgnatius 
Loyola, founder of the order of the Jesuits. He 
was a native of Spain, and for several years was 
inthe army. He afterwards dedicated himself to 
the Virgin Mary, and indulged in some wild mis- 
sionary schemes. In 1537 he laid the plan of the 
Order, under the name of “ The Society of Jesus,” 


_and was appointed general of the Order, which : 


office he retained until his death. Notwithstand- 
ing his fanaticism and enthusiasm, there is reason 
to believe that he was sincere, aha; ua. ue De- 
lieved as he taught—that the Society was the re- 
sult of an immediate inspiration from heaven. 


AUGUST. 


AucustT is the eight month of the year. It was 
dedicated to the honour of Augustus Cesar, be- 
cause inthis month he was created Consul, thrice 
triumphed in Rome, subdued Egypt to the 
Roman Empire, and made an end of civil wars. 
Our Saxon ancestors called this month drn-monat 
(more rightly Barn-moneth, intending thereby 
the then filling their barns with corn). 4rn is 
the Saxon word for harvest. On the 23rd of this 
month the sign of the Zodiae entered by the sun 
is Virgo (the Virgin). 

August 1. ZLammas-day. Some suppose this 
is called Lammas or Lamb-mass day, because on 
that day the tenants that held lands of the ca- 
thedral church in York, were bound by their 
tenure to bring a live lamb into the church at 
high mass. Others derive it from a Saxon word 
signifying Loaf-mass, or Bread-mass, because on 
this day our forefathers made an offering of bread 
from new wheat. Others say that Lammas-day, 
the first of August, otherwise called the Gule, or 
Lule, of August, is, probably, a corruption of the 
British word, Gwul Awst, signifying the feast of 
August. 

August 1, 1831, the new London-bridge wus 
opened, their Majesties (William LY, and Queen 
Adelaide) attending the ceremony in state. A 
splendid banquet was prepared for their Majes- 
ties in an e@legant and tasteful pavilion con- 
structed on the bridge. 

August 1, 1837, witnessed the termination of 
slavery in the British colonies. The boon was 
reecived with great thankfulness and rejoicing, 
and the day passed off in most of the West India 
Islands in the most orderly and peaceable manner. 


August 1, 1842, the Thames Tunnel was opened 
on the Wapping side of-the river, and upwards 
ot 500 persons passed through the tunnel as far 
as the Rotherhithe shaft. 


August 1, 1849, Queen Victoria and suite em- 
barked at Cowes, Isle of Wight, for the purpose 
of visiting Ireland. 

August 2, 1788, died, aged 61, Thomas Gains- 
borough, R.A., one of the most celebrated English 
landscape painters of the last century. He also 
painted portraits, which were valued for their 
striking likeness to the originals, though his 
style of painting them was somewhat rough and 
careless. 

August 2, 1837, died, W. Daniel, R.A., an emi- 
nent draughtsman. He was particularly successful 
in depicting the ocean in all its varied aspects, as 
well as in representations of oriental sports and 
scenery, having spent some years in India. 

August 3, 1721, died, Grinling Gibbons, an ar- 
tist, celebrated for the extraordinary taste and 
delicacy of execution he displayed in wood carving. 
He was employed by Charles II. in the chapsl, at 
Windsor, where he executed much of the orna- 
mental carving. For the choir of St. Paul’s, like- 
wise, he did much of the foliage and festoons belong- 
ing to the stallwork, and those in lime-tree which 
decorate the side aisle uf the choir. There is also 
much of his work at Chatsworth, also the embellisn- 
ments of an entire gallery at Southwick, Hants, 
and a room at Petworth, which last is generally con- 
sidered as the chief of his performances, 
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THE HISTORY AND PRESENT CONDITION OF THE METRO- 


POLITAN OMNIBUS DRIVERS AND CONDUCTORS. 


By Sitverren—(ExuizA Merryanrp.) 


THE great social advances which have made 
the present century so remarkable, have 
been all, more or. less, distinguished by one 
circumstance. This has consisted in the 
invariable fact, that, as soon as any ma- 
terial progress reached a certain stage of 
success, all the attendant moral and phy- 
sical circumstances became a matter for 
consideration, first to that class of thinkers 
who are always in adyance of society, and 
next, to the general public. This was the 
ease with cotton manufactures and with 
mining, as it is at present with agriculture. 
For scarcely had North Lancashire de- 
veloped her great manufacturing power, 
than the attendant labour question, in its 
several moral and physical bearings, was 
made a matter for thought and discussion, 
and, ultimately, for legislative operation. 
‘The same process, though in a less degree, 
marked the improved amount of produce in 
mines and collieries; and now that agri- 
culture is rapidly becoming a science, in 
whose behalf much of the finest intellect of 
the present time is employed, we are met, 
on every side, by discussions and proposals 
with respect to an improved moral and phy- 
sical condition of the agricultural classes. 
Look where we will, we find this question 
of labour starting up before us—not as 
once was, in its material aspect of produc- 
tion alone, but in all its true connection 
with the moral and physical well-being of 
the employed. 

In regarding the more prominent ad- 
vances which led to the present condition 
of this country, its developed means of 
transit by the improvement of roads, the 
cutting of canals, and the formation of rail- 
ways, stand forth in a marked degree; nor 
this in a commereial view alone, but also in 
such others as bear wponan improved con- 
dition of large classes of the people. Whilst 
country and town were thus gradually 
brought tagether by those various processes 
of improved transit, things did not remain 
stationary im the great focus where the 
effects of these gradual improvements ulti- 
mately met; and therefore we find, that, as 
the country made these important changes 
one by one, the metropolis cast aside its 
sedans, it hackney couches, and its slow 
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suburban stages, and replaced them with 
the cabriolet and omnibus. 

It would be scarcely fair to say that the 
process of, locomotion, like those branches 
of manufactures. and productions referred to, 
has been carried onward without some, at- 
tendant moral.and physical improvement in 
the condition of those connected with its 
labour; for the directors and managers of 
the great railway companies have, generally 
speaking, shown themselves an enlightened 
class of employers: But, as regards the 
central traffic of the country, embraced by 
this vast metropolis, we fear that whilst the 
public have gained such an immense amount 
of cheap and rapid vehicular aecommodation 
as would have appeared incredible a few 
years since, no average benefit has become 
connected with its fact oflabour, To show 
this is now our, duty, as well as to offer,such 
suggestions as may improve the present 
condition of the drivers and conductors of 
the metropolitan omnibuses, bothas respects 
their amount of labour and the other disad- 
vantages of their position, 


OMNIBUSES—THEIR. HISTORY. 


The first omnibus which plied successfully 
in this metropolis was started by Mr. 
George Shillibeer, June 4, 1829, in, a jour- 
ney made between the Bank of England and 
the Yorkshire Stingo, Paddington; the 
route being through Finsbury-square, City, 
and the New-road. His omnibus continued 
to follow this route for a considerable time, 
much to the annoyance ,of the proprietors 
of the old-fashioned stage-coaches, with 
whose slow and unpunctual journeys the 
public were) soon weary) when a contrast 
both in cheapness and accommodation was 
afforded them. Mr. Shillibeer next started 
omnibuses from Paddington to the Bank, 
and these took the route of the other great 
artery of London, west to.east—viz., Oxford- 
street, Holborn, and Cheapside; a third line 


/- was commenced from Greenwich tothe West- 
| end, and a fourth and last was traversed by 


| 
F 


a diligence. between, Brighton and London. 
For the original coach-proprietors, finding 
they must either compete with Shillibeer 
or give up business wholly, soon built 
superior and lighter omnibuses than those 
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he had introduced, and thus, in no great 
time, effected by this competition his utter 
ruin. ‘There were peculiarities in these 
omnibuses of twenty years ago which would 
surprise us now.,. They were enormously 
heavy, and weighed nearly as much when 
empty as those of the present day when 
full, They were drawn by. three horses 
abreast. The conductors displayed them- 
- selves in velyet. caps and jackets; and 
Shillibeer’s first omnibus was enriched by 
a library of books for the entertainment of 
the company. ' 

Soon after Shillibeer’s failure, omnibuses 
became general; and with this increase of 
public accommodation commenced a system 
of disgraceful competition, which for years 
made our legal courts the scenes of suc- 
cess or failure equally disgraceful, filled 
the law reports with cases, and led to the 
enactment of those various parliamentary 
bills which, from the act 4 William IV. to 
the last act of 6 and 7 Victoria, have en- 
deavoured to modify the evils thus begun. 
Two acts, passed consecutively in these 
earlier years, betray, by their mere wording, 
that this competitive evil had been recog- 
nised by Parliament; for whilst the bill of 
1833 is for the ‘“ Regulation of stage 
coaches, hackney carriages, cabriolets, 
and omnibuses in and near the metropolis,” 
the act'for the next year, 1835, is entitled, 
for ““ The better Regulation,”’ &c. 

A proprietor of some note after Shilli- 
beer, named Bray, who commenced running 
ohinibuses on the Paddington road, in- 
dieted the whole of the original proprietors 
at the Central Criminal Court for con- 
spiracy. ‘They were found guilty, and sen- 
teneed to pay a fine of nearly £1,000. At 
length, after a larve amount of legal war- 
fare, and the less of immense sums of 
money, most of the old and new proprietary 
of this Paddingten line of road coalesced, 
and established the present ‘‘ London Con- 
veyance Company.” Some years after fol- 
lowed the great law-suit of Norton v. the 
Proprietors’ of Bayswater, for conspiracy, 
whith was’ at length settled by arbitration, 
after’an enormous cost, and reducing many 
to'entire ruin. Till a gradual and wiser 
eoalescion Of these opposing interests took 
place\'the proprietary and their servants 
tdok constantly the ‘law into their own 
hands, and°indescribable scenes of con- 
fusion, furious! driving,’ injury to the 
horses and carriages,’ and the arrest of 
odth conductors and drivers on false or 
petty charges, and often, whilst in the very 
act of duty, varied more’ or less the early 
‘days of omnibus’ history.’ The preamble to 
the bill, 4° Wiliam IV., hands down to us 
some notion of the then existing state of 
things +" Whereas great obstructions and 
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other inconveniences ate occasioned to the 


public by the misconduct of the ‘drivers’ of”. 
hackney-coaches and omnibuses’ in’ aid?’ 
near the metropolis, in ‘stopping’ and?’ 


loitering with the same in the public’streets'” 


and thoroughfares, and in driving the same’ 


in an improper manner, it is expedient 


that the drivers, conductors, watermen, be ” 
licensed to,”’ &c. 78 


OMNIBUS ASSOCIATIONS. if 


From this period of wise combination of ' 
opposing interests, and between’ hostile 


parties, may be dated the beginning of thos¢ 
improvements which, up to the present date,’ 


have carried onward this greatest braneli'of’’ 
metropolitan locomotion. 


The Paddington '' 


proprietors, who were, as we have'seén, the’ 


first to combine, are now considered very’ * 
wealthy, and can well withstand eompeti+’” 
tion, as, by their admirably-conducted sys- 
tem of business, they afford an’ extraordi-’ 
nary amount of cheap and speedy vehicular 
accommodation. It is computed'that the’ 
omnibuses of the Paddington Association ° 
perform upwards of eight hundred journeys — 
each day; thus passing through the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares, to and fro, from Pad-: 
dington to the Bank station, sixteen hun- 
dred times, or more. The Bayswater om- 
nibuses are owned by another association ; 
whilst the well-known Wellington omni- 


buses are the property of Mr. John Nelson, © 
son of the long well-known Ann Nelson, of 
the “Old Bull,” Aldgate, who, whenever’ | 


the singular history of English  stage- 


coaches shall be written, will be remem- , 
bered therein as a bold and enterprising 


woman, . 
Every class in society seem to have specu-' 
lated in omnibus business. Its list of pro- 
prietors has been graced by doctors, linen- 
drapers, tallow chandlers, &e. &c. ; and one 
of the richest of omnibus capitalists of the 
present day, and now the owner of some 
fifty omnibuses and six hundred horses, | 
was originally a tallow-chandler.. But the 
most singular fact in the history of omni- 
buses is, that women have been successful : 
speculators. 
Mrs, Wilson, of Holloway, is widely known. 


To the metropolitan public | 


for her extraordinary energy and ability: im. 


business. 
found, in all weathers, on her extensive: 
premises before six o’clock in the morning, 


It is stated that she: maybe. 


where she makes it her duty to enter-every: : 


stable, and see the whole of herstud. of). 


nearly six hundred horses properly fed, 
watered, and cleaned. » All the omnibuses — 
in her use, as well as the coats worn by her: | 
servants, are made on the premises, which, «: 
with every detail of the business, are!en-: 


tirely under her own control. Her property» 


in London—for Mrs. Wilson has also pro+: 


7 
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perty in Dublin—is, including an extensive 


job, and post-horse business, valued at from 


forty to fifty thousand pounds. At Isling- 


. tomsgate she pays a yearly toll of upwards 


of,£2,000. A Mrs. Clarke has also been an 
omnibus speculator, and started the first of 
those omnibuses running to and fro south- 


_ward to ,Camberwell, and known as the 


‘‘ Waterloo.” : 
Thus, principally by a combined proprie- 

tary on each of the several great lines oft 

roads, and occasionally by a single capi- 


 talist,.as in the case of Mrs. Wilson anda 


few others, is this enormous business of 
conyeyance carried on by omnibuses—east, 
north, west, south—within a circle of fifteen 
miles of the metropolis. Almost in every 
direetion, is accommodation afforded to, 
and used by, the public, on whose habits, 
social condition, and general improvement, 
this, power of cheaply and easily changing 
country for town, and town for country, and 
all the attendant circumstances of business, 
domestic life, aud pleasure, must have bene- 
fited to an inconceivable degree. As omni- 
buses. have increased their circle, so has 
London stretched out its enormous breadth 
and length. 


OMNIBUS STATISTICS. 

The following accurate statistics will 
convey to the general mind some idea 
of this vast branch of locomotion, the 
greatest in the country, next to railway 
trafiic. Omnibuses running daily, 3,000; 
horses belonging to the same, 30,000; which 
consume in the year—of corn, 625,000 
bushels; of hay, 180,000 trusses; and of 
straw, 180,000 trusses; which, at the re- 
spective cost of 


BRED des exse hes a OLS OUU 
PAA ai dtime n'y. eve 220) 000 
PERE clyd peice. , LOU, 000 


Amounts to .. £1,762,000 


To this must be added £7,800 for shoeing, 
which makes, apart from the purchase cost 
of 30,000 horses, the immense yearly sum 
of £1,769,800. The wear and tear of omni- 
buses, computed at £1 per week each omni- 
bus, gives £156,000 per annum; whilst the 
average cost of harness, estimated at £6 
per annum each omnibus, reaches the yearly 
sum of £180,000. 

Kach omnibus travels on an average 60 
miles. per day, and the government duty 
being, according to the Act 6 Vict., 13d. 
per mile, amounts to the yearly sum of 
£393,750. According to a return made to 
the House of Commons in 1841, the total 
mileage on stage carriages in England 
for: that year, ending January 45, was 
£407,960 4s. 6jd.; and, allowing £100,000 
for the increased traffic at the present time, 
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nearly four-fifths of the entire amount paid 
yearly into the Exchequer for mileage on 
English stage carriages, is contributed by 
the traffic of the metropolis alone. The 
3,000 omnibuses in constant traffic, and 
passing through the different thorough- 
fares, are computed to carry to and fro about 
300 passengers per day, or 2,000 per week, 
which makes, for the entire number of om- 
nibuses running, 6,000,000 per week, or the 
almost incrediblenumber of 300,000,000 per- 
sons per annum. 

The number of men employed are reck- 
oned at 11,000; viz., drivers and conductors 
6,000, horse-keepers 3,000, odd-men (a 
term for those who drive or conduct occa- 
sionally) and men unemployed 2,000; total, 
11,000. . 

In estimating a purchase cost, supposing 
that one company were capitalists, owning 
3,000 omnibuses, and 30,000 horses, their 
actual prime cost expenditure must have 
been :— 

30,000 horses valued at 
2A COGN sive sw ésievia ease cr ae 


3,000 carriages. ......+2- 300,800 
¢5'\pbLarness ;s34.'.4'.4 4° “60,000 

ff SSUMETIESY Uc bs ae 2,000 
£962,808 


Such are some of the statistics and the 
amount of capital invested in the locomotive 
business of this metropolis, taken agegre- 
gately; but the omnibus business is, gene- 
rally speaking, carried on by the proprietary 
of each road forming themselves into asso- 
ciations, and choosing one member of their 
own body as director. Under this form of 
common partnership, the profits of the spe- 
culation are divided according to the capital, 
whether consisting in money, or horses and 
carriages, contributed by each proprietor, 
But unlike under the forms of common 
partnership, where contribution is simply 
one to the joint-stock capital, these associ- 
ations, considering each particular highway 
their own, as far as omnibus traffic is con- 
cerned, only permit such to become pro- 
prietors as can pay a large sum for what 
are called “ times;” that is, a certain 
number of the aggregate journeys made to 
and fro. On this basis of ‘‘ times,’’ or, in 
other words, traffic, profits are divided and 
expenses shared, “‘ times,’’ like other stock, 
being regulated in their price, by the 
average success of the speculation. 

In this way is the commercial part of 
omnibus business carried on; and though, 
strictly speaking, no self-constituted mono- 
poly of a highway can be construed into an. 
individual right, where the general public 
can alone be regarded as possessor, perhaps 
by no other method, were there fewer evils 
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than at present annexed to it, would public 
convenience be so fully met as through a 
joint-stock principle of capital and manage- 
ment. This is a conclusion we at once 
arrive at, in contrasting the old state of 
things with the punctuality ensured, ‘and 
the immense amount of business organized 
and controlled by the present form of asso- 
ciation. But efficiency, through the force 
of associative capital and labour, is, in a 
multitude of instances, characterizing the 
use of capital under our advanced social 
state; and whilst this development of the 
partnership principle is one destined to 
efféet an immense amount of both public 
and individual benefit, it will only be 
through the gradual amelioration of the 
lot of those who are in the position of re- 
ceivers of wages. So says Mr. Mill; and 
in his great social predictions the working- 
classes may confide, be they but true to 
themselves, in the mighty individual mo- 
rality of sobriety, self-culture, and self: 
reliance. 

This brings us to our subject-- 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THOSE EN- 
GAGED, AS Drivers AND CONDUCTORS, OF 
THE MmErROPOLITAN OMNIBUSES. 


We have shown that there exists an 
immense amount of cheap and rapid ve- 
hieular conveyance ;' we have shown that 
aivast body of the public avails itself of the 
privilege; and we may judge, from the fact 
of monopoly alone, that at least the larger 
portion of proprietors make a very fair rate 
of profit on their capital. But, as regards the 
entire moral; physical, andreligious points of 
omnibus economy, they are precisely in 
the state of those of cotton manufactures, 
when, thirty years ago, parliamentary com- 
mittees sat thereon.’ It is time, therefore, 
that this condition should be improved. 


AMOUNT OF LABOUR. 


As we have ‘said, 11,000 individuals are 
connected with the omnibus labour of! the 
Metropolis. Of these 6,000 are drivers and 
conductors, who work on an ‘average rather 
more than sixteen hours a day; namely, 
from before eight o’clock in°the mornin 
till after twelve o’clock at) night. The la- 
bour- connected with railway ommnibuses is 
still severerithan this, being twenty hours 
each third day, and fourteen on alternate 
ones. . Nor does the seventh day bring 
rest, as in most’ laborious occupations; 
work goes on in precisely the same manner ; 
and, as on some lines of road, the traffic is 
greater.on Sundays than on other days, the 
work isso far‘heavier. During the numberof 
hours the men are employed they have no 
gest, The driver never leaves his box, ex- 
cept during a few cccasional minutes whilst 
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his horses are changed; and he has, there- 
fore, to take his meals during these periods, 
and usually upon the coath-box, as, where 
the men have wives and families, some 
member of them may be often seen handing 
up the tea or dinner in a can or basket: ‘As 
the married portion of these men univer- 
sally say, they ‘* never see their children ex-' 
cept as they may look at them in bed;” and 
as for home, in its commonly-received 
sense, or any of the moral duties connected 
with it, the one is unknown, and the other 
is impossible. The case of the conductors 
is precisely the same, neither having a day’s 
rest for months together, for if they. ‘take 
one they have to pay a substitute ; and’in 
many cases the proprietors object to a'day’s 
relaxation, and will not hire men who need; 
or may ask for it, such being against the 
laws of their particular association. Fora 
loss of time they are fined 2s; 6d., and for a 
second or third offence, suspended from 4 
week’s employment, or else dismissed: 
Against stringent rules of’ this kind we 
should take no objection, were the hours of 
labour in any degree of reasonable length 5 
in that case, stringency would be doubly et- 
fective, both as regarded the interest of the 
proprietary and publie convenience. 


LOW RATE OF REMUNERATION. . 


Looking at this preposterous amount of 
daily labour, and the evils which, directly 
and indirectly, must flow therefrom,’ m re- 
lation to pauperism, crime, and alow ave-~ 
rage of life, we should expect 'to find’ ‘om- 
nibus labour highly remunerated. (‘Yet 
such is not the case. On some roads’ the 
drivers receive no more than from twelve to 
fifteen shillings for the week of seven 
days; and out of this they are compelled 
by their employers to pay ‘six shillings 
weekly as beer-money ‘to ‘horse-keepers. 
and stable-keepers. Of course, with wages 
at so low a par, and so much reduced by 
outgoings, men would scarcely be found 
willing to undertake’ this week’s work of 
a hundred and twelve hours, unless each 
driver were allowed, as is the case, the 
privilege of an outside passenger, onthe 
box beside him, each distance he drives, 
whether the fare be sixpence or threepence. 
Each driver drives’ ten or twelve distances 
per day, each distance to andro being about 
six miles; and thus, in fine:weather; when 
the generality of male passengers prefer the 
outside, and the coach-box is)sure ofian oc- 
cupant, the driver’s perquisitesimay mount 
up to a fair weekly sum. ‘But in wet and 
bad weather the case is very different, and 
these men drive the whole: day through 
without a single passenger. ‘This may pos- 
sibly account for the variable temper ‘of 
omnibus-drivers,who, reversing the ordinary ' 
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process of things, are surly in fine, and| might draw no despisable portion of this 


-eourteous in wet weather, and, caring no- 
thing for patronage whilst the sun shines 
grow civil in times of frost and rain, and 
profier,with parental solicitude, cape, wrap- 
per, and apron. 

‘Though acting in a more responsible capa- 
city, the conductors, unlike the drivers, are 
only daily seryants, and liable, and often 
subject to dismissal, at a moment’s notice. 
Men once thus dismissedare rarely employed 
as conductors again, it being arule with these 
combined proprietors never to employ a man 
in this capacity who has acted as conductor 
in any previous situation; and in a view, 
possibly, of continuous change, they regard 
all conductors, after employment of a few 
weeks, as old servants. 


EXPOSURE TO ODIUM. 


Mistrust carried to this extent, ard 
ihe uncertainty affixed to the service, 
will neyer lead to what the omnibus pro- 
prietary have in view—that is, the employ- 
ment and possession of such a respect- 
able body of responsible servants as 
should not only effectually co-operate with 
the admirable plans of the present Commis- 
sioners of Metropolitan Police, in respect to 
the characters of omnibus servants, but dis- 
place from the public mind the odium too 
long annexed to this class of employment. 
Throughout eyery report of the Children’s 
Employment Commission — throughout 
eyery inquiry made into the state of the 
labouring. classes, from the testimony of 
every manufacturer, capitalist, and master, 
both French and English, who has, through 
his own practical operations, proved the 
truth, as well as worth, of enlightened 
views of labour, we have testimony, that it 
is not by mistrusting a low, ill-paid, unedu- 
cated class of servants, but by trusting, 
and well paying (even in some cases to the 
extent of an interest in the concern), a body 
of edueated and responsible servants, that 
capital is best gathered and increased. 

To show that there exist moral qualities, 
which might be made equivalent to those 
needs of honest seryice, were but these re- 
ciprocal duties of masters and men better 
understood, the spirit of fellowship amongst 
the men themselves bear evidence. <Ac- 
cording. to the Act 6 and 7 Vic., drivers 
are held responsible for all accidents and 
daimazges done to property; and whatever 
the amount of such damages may be, the 
proprietor can recover it from his servant, 
or, as is usually the case, by stopping the 
amountoutofwages. Mostly,inoceurrences 
of this sort; the ‘men assist:each other by 
their contributions, as they also do in cases 
of sickness or distress amongst themselves; 
and there is no doubt that the proprietaries 


worthy spirit towards their own interests, 
| would they but lean with somewhat ameli- 
/ Orating concession towards those reforms 
which must and will be effected in behalf of 
omnibus servitude. 


CONNEXION WITH PUBLIC-HOUSES. 


There is another evil which needs remedy. 
It is one which does not at first sight show 
all the disadvantages annexed to it, whe- 
ther as regards the public morals, or those 
of omnibus servants. Why is it that almost 
all omnibuses start from public-houses ? 
From any convenience which may arise 

from this custom, the proprietors pay 
| nothing to the landlords, though it is not 
, likely that landlords would allow their 
several pavements to be blocked up without 
| some source or other ofremuneration. This, 
therefore, consists in the custom of omni- 
bus servants, who are only too apt, from 
exhaustion of body, consequent on long 
hours and the laborious nature of their 
work, tospendall, or nearly all,their earnings 
in stimulating drinks. A proprietary that 
would employ, and would estimate the ser- 
vices of arespectable body of men, would not 
place such a form of continuous temptation 
in their way; whilst, as to the public them- 
selves, particularly females, this plan has 
long beenstrongly objected to. Why should 
not a rich proprietary have for their omni- 
buses termini-houses of theirown ? Therein 
a large part might be made to pay their own 
expenses by affording, at a cheap rate, tea 
and coffee, and even dining accommodation, 
to the proprietary servants, whilst rooms 
enough would remain for passengers to 
shelter and wait in for the purposes of 
offices, and as a look-out for the time- 
keepers, whose weather-bearing capabilities 
seem now to be considered on a par with 
a church vane, or barn weathercock. 
Harshness gives no facility to labour, and 
that the world may depend upon ; and. the 
omnibus time-keepers, who, as a majority, 
have a look of gentlemen, must share in 
these needed reforms. What an improve- 
ment such houses would be over existing 
circumstances! Instead of the gin-shop, 
bar, and the public-house taproom, the 
men would have a place for decent rest, for 
purposes of cleanliness and for changing 
clothes in wet and bad weather, instead of 
being, as now, compelled to sit or stand 
the day through in the same soddened 
clothes, We scarcely need a registrar- 
general, or a physiologist, to point out the 
physical benefits which would arise out of 
such improvements. But whilst the gin- 
shop and the tavern are made‘any part of 
the connecting link between the public 
and their accommodation, many of the evils 
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complained of both by servants and masters 
must still exist. 


ARBITRARY AND OPPRESSIVE REGU- 
: LATIONS. 


So far as we have seen these Conveyance 
Associations, however beneficial they may 
be to the man of public accomniodation, 
considered in this respect alone, and in its 
immediate bearings, and for the benefit of 
proprietary capital, give few or no advyan- 
tages to the large class they employ. On 
the contrary, the rules of these associations 
are in many points arbitrary ‘and oppres- 
sive, and are $0 considered by the large 
majority of servants, who, however respect- 
able (and many, to their honour be it said, 
are very much so), are compelled to put up 
with the worst treatment owing to this 
combination of masters; If, by chance, a 
good and humane master becomes propri- 
etor, he is, it is said, soon overruled by the 
majority, and compelled to become as arbi- 
trary as the rest, or else be turned out of 
the association for a breach of rules. It is 
therefore no matter for’ surprise that the 
liberal-minded employer succumbs before a 
determined opposition of this character. In 
fact, the law, though seeking to be impa 
tial, has been led until very lately to favour 
capital rather than labour; and in this case 
of metropolitan stage carriages, the several 
acts lean observedly to the side of capital. 
Take the lastAct, passed 7 Vic. Servants 
are: licensed, registered, have to wear a 
badge, and are responsible for all damages ; 
whilst the proprietary are left pretty much 
to themselves to frame such rules as they 
may consider beneficial to their interests ; 
and frame them they do with the heaviest 
balance in their own scale, though with a 
short-sightedness that rebounds upon them- 
selves. Take, for example, the question of 
overwork, ‘With a less number of servants, 
and with a less amount of capital paid away 
in the shape of wages, a certain quantity of 
Service is rendered, ‘without one probable 
thought as to ultimate results. Yet, what 
are such results? They are those which 
follow all infringements of rights and duties, 
whether moral, social, or physical. Over- 
worked men are generally intemperate, and, 
“consequently, improvident; ill-paid labour 
_is- always’ reckless’ of» contingencies, and 
‘labour not réspécteéd by those employing it 
‘takes Httle care to gain or keep the respect 
of others. “In this way follows crime, pau- 
“perism, anda low-life average; and society 
has to take back’and ‘bear with ten-fold 


“sotrow the wounds its once selfish policy ; 


“has made.’ 

\ (yp REMEDIAL SUGGESTIONS—SYSTEM OF 
RELAYS, 

In regard to this time question, a remedy 
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can alone be found in the émployment ofia 
larger body'of servants, working! someiwnat 
a system of relays. Having 3,000! metros 
politan omnibuses, and 6,000 conductors and 
drivers, the latter, if increased from 6/900:te 
9,000, could be made to shorten’ to half the 
labour hours of men workingon 1,500 omni- 
buses; thus giving to the entire present 
number of 6,000 drivers and’ conductors 
alternate days’ labour of fourteen and seven 
hours: this, of course, supposing the whole 
body of the employed were’ united under 
one proprietary. Though this 1s:mot'so, 
those running 60 omnibuses daily, amd: ein- 
ploying 120 drivers and conductors,’ might 
carry out a system of relief-labour of) this 
kind, and thus, though even tardily, give 
at last, to a species of labour most'meeding 
it, that due proportion of rest self-interest 
has necessitated them to give to the horse: 
Not many years ago, the horses in omni- 
buses and carts were a disgrace to civilized 
humanity, and, as Mr. Youatt justly says, 
‘there was an atrocious system of over- 
work ;” but proprietors, at length finding 
that the speed the public more and morere- 
quired in vehicular accommodation would 
never be attained by over-worked, ili-fed, 
worn-out hacks, changed their; plan of 
horsing the metropolitan stages with ajre- 
sult that is visible in every street, to.every 
eye. ‘‘Formerly the Sabbath  avas;not,a 
day of rest to horses employed, in pyblic 
conveyance, but now the proprietors;hare 
one horse in four always ‘at nest, //or,) in 
plainer terms, the animal has the .adyan- 
tage of one rest-day in four.’ | 'Giye,-but 
omnibus servants that proportionate: rest 
which civilization demands for: its labori- 
ous classes. and proprietors will soon, find 
'a respectable class of men demanaing ser- 
hWiCe, 4 »? JOU 
A relay system of the ‘character,)xe- 
ferred to, would give partial rest on a:ter- 
nate Sabbaths to every man, and enable him 
three days a week out of every seven, to 
cherish the domestic affections, and to ad- 
vance in some degree with the other classes, 
in mental and moral culture. As itis, these 
men say ‘they have never an instant to 
read book or paper; most of the!!cireum- 
stances of the day which influence so ‘bene- 
ficially the other processes of labour, pass 
by almost unknown to them ;: and: whatlittle 
they hear, even when ‘a passenger) conde- 
scends occasionally to’ converse! with them, 
usually concerns a fancy spaniel era horse- 
race.”’ Information addressed te them rarely 
takes a higher flight than this! «rd om 
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i Apart from’ these “disadvantages, ’én- 
! 
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separable from over toil, the »eriminal 
returns for the metropolis’ prove that the 
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amount,,of education is low in respect 
ton this;,class..of, employment, as might 
naturally be -supposed, where the pro- 
prietors have, as in too many instances, 
sdu@ht rather than. rejected a low class 
ofiiseryants. In 1845, out of 1,107 cab- 
men and coachmen taken into custody, 361 
were for furious driving, and for offences 
eoming under. the Hackney-carriage Act. 
Of these, 29 could neither read nor write; 
289.\imperfectly ; 35 well; and only eight 
had:hada superior education. In 1846, of 
1,095 taken into custody, of which number 
475 were for the offences and under the 
nebineferred to, 67 could neither read nor 
write},366 imperfectly, 35 well, whilst only 
7 had Wad; a superior education: thus proy- 
ing)awhat-eyery hour and eyery day proves, 
ofswhat-little advantage either in a moral, 
or religious, or educational sense, are the 
mere) instruments to knowledge classed 
under ithe terms ‘‘reading and writing ;” 
whilst we) again, as. always, incontestibly 
prove, that the instant the higher facuities 
are addressed and cultivated by a process 
which, may really be called ‘‘ education,” 
how wonderfully the ratio of offences di- 
minishes, 
‘6 (Li PROVIDENT) INSTITUTIONS. 
1 But we-do not despair. . Many circum- 
stances ‘are assisting onward omnibus 
‘reform’; "and the;-fact, that the men them- 
selves are already sufficiently aware of 
theircown position and its disadvantages in 
‘@stablishing as‘ provident society,” tells, as 
‘Pprevisely asadial-hand the hour, that what 
itheyneed has taken shape, and will have pro- 
leress/5o'This society,’ they say in their 
“prospectus; ‘fhas been established for the 
Ybenefitvefthat/large body of men who are 
eonnected with omnibuses, as drivers, con- 
ductors, time-keepers, and clerks. The 
objects which it proposes are the follow- 
inot—The formation of.a fund, to assist the 
‘disabled and infirm, their widows, and 
orphans ; the erection of an asylum, for the 
‘need and enfeebled; the establishment of a 
‘school, for the children of members, and to 
‘adopt some measures by which the mem- 
‘bersmay be enabled.to improve themselves 
‘mentally, morally,,and, religiously.’”’ ‘‘ To 
~ render theisociety as comprehensive as pos- 
«sible,'the! subscription, is only sixpence a 
siweek; lor) two: shillings..a, month; and to 
-9$eoureritsirespectability none but, those of 
‘ttnimpeachable rcharacter will be admitted 
Members.) of During the-brief period this 
‘society has) been im) existence nearly 1,000 
members have beer. enrolled, consisting 
entirely of individuals connected with omni. 
buses; and they have succeeded in raising, 
-aby their;,own. subscriptions. alone, after 
ismeeting »all preliminary, expenses, about 
oi£300,’>This. was in, September, 1849. 
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| We have here inclusive providential and 
educational benefits; but‘of the latter few'or 
none of the men could in any form partake; 
till the time question be settled -by..con- 
cession on the part of proprietors. We can- 
didly say, that. proprietary who could seea 
| future, with the same keenness as they See 


a present benefit, would do all within their 
/ power to foster such an institution amongst 
| their servants, as, one of the finest instru- 
| ments they could use, for raising around 
themselves..a body of respectable, diligent, 
trustworthy men, , But a rich proprietary 
like that of metropolitan omnibuses should 
do more; they, should, by a joint subscrip- 
tion, endow a school for their servants’ chil- 
dren, and one which,,if not wholly free, 
would at least give eyidence, through their 
countenance and liberality, that the best 
feelings of the large body to whom. they 
pay wages were regarded by them. It 
should be recollected that he who ‘serves 
the child secures the attachment of the 
servant. Such a.Metropolitan, Omnibus 
School might, with. admirable. effect, have 
an industrial character, and train such male 
children as were likely to, become future ser- 
vants, in some degree, to a knowledge of 
farriery, horse-shoeing, and the whole gene- 
ral economy of the, horse... ' 
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The. press, by its exposure, of the say, in 
which badges were,granted to,omnibns sey- 
yants, led, to their distribution, being trans- 
| ferred tothe Commissioners,of Police. Since 
this change has taken, place a much, Ssfricter 
inquiry is not only made into.the previous 
character and qualifications of servants, but 
also in the characters of the.employers and 
other parties. recommending applicants for 
grants oflicence; andthougha short time has 
only elapsed since this power was transferred, 
a visible improvement has taken place inthe 
class of seryants attached to..metropolitan 
omnibuses., As.the system of granting 
licences was formerly carried on, the worst 
class of mencould easily obtain badges; and 
hence the police courts were inundated with 
a mass of business relatiyeto,the disgraceful 
conduct of these low-class seryants., Under 
the present. care;of,.Mr.,.Commissioner 
Mayne, much public benefit has, been, and 
will be, effected, particularly if the Commis- 
sioners of, Excise co-operate with the police 
department in licensing, only.a pes 
proprietary,,, A union .between these, tio 
departments, with respect to; badges and 
licences, will effect before, long an immense 
amount of public as well,as, private good, 
in relation to the really respectable por- 
tion of the proprietary, as m3 as to 
their servants. “On this “head! Wwe" “would 
i suggest the employment of an inspector in 
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business it should be to procure, and give | amount of labour by a, system of relays Kf 
to the Excise Commissioners, before grant- | which would, taking the average, reduce 
ing any plate or licence, every needful in- | the day’s labour of drivers’ and tonductors 
formation, not only respecting the character | from sixteen to twelve hours. 

and social position of bothmastersandmen,} nd. By the erection and, eddation of 
but also whether the carriages to be licensed omnibus termini houses, wherein. w ould be 
were conveniently built, well-ventilated, | both accommodation for omnibus servants’ 
and cleanly; the horses to be attached and the public, but more’ especially for’ the 
thereto strong and healthy, and the harness | former. aieint itor 


in proper order. There are omnibuses and | 3,4. By abetter remuneration of omnibus 
teams of horses running the streets of the | servants, and thereby securing the services 
metropolis which would serve as models in bf a trustworthy take &f tha: 
every particular. Considering that the Ex- 

4th. In the creation and patronage of ‘ait 


cise draws a large income from this source, | . I 
the matter is one which deserves consider. | industrial school by the proprietary, for thie 
| children of omnibus servants. 


ation. 
: ‘ ‘ 5th. By the Board of Excise PE nerrees 
RECAPITULATION OF REMEDIAL an inspector of omnibnaea, 


SUGGESTIONS. I d ludi 1 
We will now briefl recapitt late the sug- b Shur Hert and doneha me naee scene 
ery, pitula Tee endeavour to vitalize, through the process 


gestions we have made in relation to the 1 lts:of j 
drivers and conductors of omnibuses, and | Of fiction, the probable results of such sug- 
gested reforms. | 


the subject cf metropolitan omnibuses ge- 
nerally. 


THE WORKING MAN. 


No. XXIX.—HOW TO READ PROFITABLY. 
Part ITI, 


We had not intended to give our friends more than one article on this:interesting 
topic; but when we began to write, we found that the subject divided itself into so 
many parts, that it was impracticable to be as brief as we had proposed, unless we 
confined ourselyes to a few skeleton remarks; And to say the truth, we are not,.in 
a general way, fond of mere dry bones. Every one knows and feels that the osseous 
framework of the body is essential; but still nobody likes to look at an ox, a horse, 
or aman, that is only a sort of barebones, with hips, joints, skull, &c., almost naked. 
We have heard of an individual who went to America to make his fortune, but was 
frightened home again, because the people he met looked so thin, On sceing one 
of these attenuated gentlemen, he said to him, ‘* Are you dead?’’ ‘‘ Of course L 
am not,” replied the other... ‘* 1 don’t believe you,’’ exclaimed our rather corpulent 
countryman; ‘‘ you certainly are dead, only you are walking about because you 
cannot afford to be buried!’ Somelow or other-John Bull, has a great) horror, of 
people whose bodies are not pretty well padded with muscles, flesh, &c.. A skele- 
ton, once in the way, might not be amiss, and, indeed, may be very valuable ina 
surgery or a museum; but we are not fond of. too many of. them,. Indeed, our, 
merciful Creator never intended that the bare timbers and walls of our clay tenement 
should be exposed, and therefore He has clothed usin the most convenient and taste-, 
ful manner, oT "1 

Our readers will pardon us for this seeming Sigeien ated but we e intend, itjas an 
apology for giving them three papers ona subject which they may suppose might 
have been comprehended in one, We have an impression that literary skeletons 
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are quite as- distasteful as physical ones. Many a place of worship and lecture- 
room are empty, because the teachers give their audiences nothing but unclothed, 
. naked, dry, and lifeless bones; and hundreds of books, for the same reason, lie on 
the shelf covered with dust, the owners hardly knowing which is the driest, the 
outside or the inside. Now, we have no wish for any of cha pages of Toe Work1ne 
May's Friznp to remain without being cut open, and therefore we endeavour to 
clothe our thoughts with a few illustrations, that they may not weary or alarm our 
friends. But now tothe matterin hand. We have already given eight rules for 
profitable reading, and proceed to observe— 

IX, That it is an excellent plan to MARK THE MARGIN OF THE BOOK (if it is our 
own), wherever axy important sentiment presents itself. We again say, ‘if the 
book, ts our own,” because we haye no business to spoil the furniture or volumes of 
other people. We have as much right to go and break a man’s looking-glass and 
tea-pot, or knock out the bottom of his saucepan, as we have to injure his books, 
Ti: each case there is a depredation on his property. Many a person has gone to 
the treadmill, or been transported, for destroying property that was not worth a 
fourpenny bit; and yet we have folks enjoying their liberty, who, by marks, dirty 
fingers, or candle-grease, actually spoil a five or ten shilling volume. We once lent 
a new book to a lady, and she took the liberty, from sheer idleness, to cut it open 
with her fingers, and thus tore the pages in the most outlandish and barbarous style. 
Do what you like with your own; but itis an offence against all the laws of 
civilized society to injure the goods of another. We keep policemen, gaols, and 
judges, for such offences, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyse/f”’ is a good 
law for everything, and should be practised respecting books. Ifthe volume you 
read is a good one, buy it, and then mark it as much as you like. If you are poor, 
practise a little self-denial, and you can soon have a nice library. Many of our 
operatives eat and drink what would purchase books, and thus keep empty shelves, 
and carry about with them an empty head. You might write on their brows, 
“ Unfurnished lodgings !’’ With the above-named exception, we like to see a book 
wel. marked. It is like meeting a human footstep in a forest. Some one has been 
there before. A brother or sister student has gone through the pages, and been 
tke better for it. And then it not only saves time, but refreshes us when we turn 
to the volume again ; and thus enables us to mark, learn, and inwardly digest what 
we have been studying. 

X. Jt is well to TAKE EXTRACTS. This is a fine exercise. Writing out a para- 
graph once is equal to reading it several times over ; and thus the mind is improved. 
And then it is important to have a scrap-book, filled with the good thoughts that 
we have culled from the writings of the best authors. Such a volume of extracts 
will be a treasure, filled with what is more valuable than gold or precious stones. 
People may laugh ;, but still knowledge and wisdom are better than large fortunes 
in the'funds, or all the estates of our landowners. The best property is menta.. 
This a man can earry about with him everywhere, without being burdened, and no 
one can reb him of it. Our working men and women should remember this. Many 
of them will never have very large sums in the bank ; but yet they may have as 
much as they like of the very best of wealth in their mind. And here the women 
may be as rich as the men. Single girls, especially, ought to lay in a large stock. 
Their heads are as capacious, and their intellects as large, as those of the other sex. 
Avlittle less time spent at the glass or in sleep, and a little more given to reading 
and copying, would work wonders. We are certain that the factory-girls, &e. &c., 
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have it in their power to equal, if not surpass, the men of our eas ; and it would be Bo 


accomplishing a noble mission, worthy of the high vocation of woma an, itt a e youn 1g 
females in our shops, mills, and mines, shamed some of our simpletons ou of their 
ignorance, and drove them to study. . ee 

Copying what we have read is always valuable, not only because it will Atrnish 
a condensed library, filled with the marrow of the best writers, but it. will’ also 
improve our writing and style. We shall attend to paragraphs, capitals, and stop 
for in extracting we should always keep our eyes open and follow the printer. as 
all means, then, buy a common-place book, and let it be well filled. We once saw 
a work of this kind, containing nothing but scraps, for which the owner was offered 
fifty pounds. Abstain from strong drinks, fine ribbons, &c., until you. have bought 
a good ‘* Scrap-book ;”’ and when you have it, let it be thorough] stored. AVhat 
a deal of mischief thousands would have escaped, if, instead ef going ‘to the pot - 
house, the fair, or the theatre, they had spent more time in studying and making i 
extracts from what they might have read! Numbers who are now in gaols, convict 
colonies, or the union, might have been living in affluence, and have become , the 
ornament and glory of their age. Not a few who work in chains would have bees 
worthy members of Parliament. We find among thieves and vagabonds spirits, of 
the largest amount of mental power ; but, alas! all has been desecrated to the ruin 
of Gioniselyes and the scourge of society. We owe to our country and the world 
all the good we are capable of effecting; but without mental culture our lives will 
Le worse than a blank. : 

XI, Jt ts well to WRITE on the subject about which we have been reading. It will de 
no ordinary advantage to be able to compose well. When we put our thoughts, on 
paper, it is like turning our minds inside out. If you want to know what is in a 
purse you pour its contents on the table, and then you can soon distinguish the 
copper from the silver, and the silver from the gold. Until you, have ‘done this, 
you may mistake farthings for sovereigns. Many a man has persuaded himself 
that he has an abundance of golden thoughts, but on submitting them to paper. he 
found that they were nothing better than copper. We pay an artist three or. five 
guineas to take our likeness, “hrf tax ourselves with half-a-dozen sittings ; but. by 
writing we paint our inner man, Our written compositions are a iecamaereines in 
which our souls are reflected with more than the minuteness of daguerrotype. 
People talk about seeing spirits or ghosts, when every book that is published, and 
every letter we write, and every article we compose, is a development of mind, 
Here we display our wisdom or folly; our knowledge or ignorance ; our virtue or 
viciousness. If, then, you would know yourself, by all means write down y ‘our 
thoughts, and there you will have a better picture of yourself than even a Raffaele 
could draw. 

Suppose you have been reading on science, history, or anything else—tumn, ‘the 
matter over in your thoughts, and then compose on the subject, and “your. essay 
will show how much of the subject you understand and haye made your own . me 
old remark can hardly be improved : “ Reading makes a full man ; talking, a a reaily 
man ; writing a correct man,”’ It is well to write something on every topic, People 
often speak highly uf home-made reap; why not haye a few home-made BOOKS 3 
We are not afraid of your throwing the printers out of work by these efforts of 
your pen, You will be obliged to read before you can write. Compose.o on any 
topic, and you will want a few, more books either to prove or illustrate your r theme. 
The blacksmith, or carpenter, who docs nothing, needs not trouble himself, phout 
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iin a hammer, a brad- awl, or 2 jack-plane; but the men who work at thése trades 
tequire |i large chests of tools, and are constantly buying or making new ones, So 
the who never writes may suppose that ‘Old Mothér Hubbard”? is ‘an ample 
library ; but, if he composes extensively, he is sure to be a good customer to the 
booksellers. And don’t be discouraged if your first efforts do not answer your 
expectations, Every one fails at the beginning. ‘True excellence in any pursuit 
‘van only be arrived at after many a failure. What a diffcrence there must have 
‘been between the first attempt of Rubens and his masterpiece ! yet, if he had allowed 
himself to be disheartened, his name would have been buried in oblivi ion, and the 
world, would never haye been charmed with his greatness. “Try, try, try again,” is 
he, true, philosophy of all preeminence. We have known working men and working 
‘women, ‘who could compose, with ease and elegance, on any subject on which they 
ha been reading ; but this acquirement was the result of much exercise. 

te Tti is an rong plan for engraving any subject on our minds to TALK 
AnOoUr tr. Man was made to talk—talking is his element. It is one of his greatest 
aftlictions to have his thoughts pent up in his soul without any one to tell chit to. 
‘Tt is quite a deliverance to tell what interests us. “ We cannot but speak,” was the 
philosophical language of the apostles. They were full of their theme, so full that 
it was the greatest pain not to proclaim it. Lately, we have had the country 
affected with the death of Sir Roperr Peri. Every heart was touched, and ar 
tongue was moved. His friends and foes talked. People * could not but speak.” 
And even on ordinary occasions, though there may be no stirring event, yet human 
beings will talk. How many people converse for hours without saying anything ! 
‘Children think aloud, and therefore employ their tongues from morning till night. 
‘We lately. travelled for half a day in a railway carriage. There were two women 
‘sitting on the adjoining seat who talked all the way in an earnest and energetic 
manner j ; and, though it was about the veriest trifles, it evidently added immensély 
to their happiness. Thef act is, talking is a most healthy exercise. ' Tt is good’ for 
“the ‘lungs, the brain, the circulation of the blood, the process of digestion, aa the 
Spirits, Tar ale an hour’s cheerful conversation is worth more than many boxes of 
dinner or digestive pills. 

Now, as we are made to talk, and cannot but speak, why not converse about 
what i is useful, and what can be morc so than the subject of some good book? Let 
us haye a thorough chat over the matter, and we shall never forget it. Talk about 
what you have read to your wife, to your children, to your shopmates, to your 
companions, to your fellow-travellers. If it was not worth conversing about, then 
it was not worth reading. Better throw the book into the fire than waste time 
about mere trash, obscenity, or vice. If it was good, why Keep it to yourself, 
Good thoughts should be broad-cast. The ‘‘sower,’”? spoken of in the parable, 
scattered truths instead of corn. Words are seeds, and yield ‘some thirty, some 
‘si <ty, and some an hundred-fold.”” Every man, woman, and child is a sower, and 
goes forth to sow ; and might, if they studied what was mg ht, be the disseminators 
‘OF truth’ and benevolence. “ Thy lips have fed many,’ was said to an ancient 
“patriarch. Here you may give away the bread of life.’ The tongue can be a kind 

‘ of universal almoner., It can multiply its loaves and fishes at pleasure, and feed 
‘thousands’ without putting itself to a farthing’s expense. Working men and working 
women can, if they choose, be the most efficient missionaries, and, indeed, are so. 
“Every | one is an angel or an evil spirit in the shop, the ficld, or the fire-side. ‘ Give 
‘the’ tongue truth sid love, and it will be sure to be a faithful herald ; ‘but, if it can- 
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not obtain these, it will publish error and vice, aad ‘thus bite like an nicks or sti 
like a serpent. : “oe 

We conclude by saying—Read, read largely, read nothing pu ro ey good. 
ness ; and, when you have read these things, talk about them, and thus engrave 
them on your own minds, and the minds of others, ‘Then yon will be a » leaning 19 
yourseli, and an apostle of peace to your associates, 


MEN OF THE CROMWELLIAN AGE . AG: 


JOHN MILTON. q ‘gue? 


A GREAT man in an age is nothing uncommon, | tion, and try, in this way, to get religion ‘to 
but an age of great men is a rare thing. Never | come down, as a practical living power, into the 
was era more remarkable for master-spirits than | hearts and lives of Englishmen.” At this fit- 
that of Cromwell. Himself the chief man of | teresting period of our common English histor; ‘y 
England —he was but the central orb of a bril- | we have already glanced. ‘Our extended’ re- 
liant constellation. But just as one star dif- | marks on CROMWELL AND His Trmbs cannot 
fereth from another star in glory, so did the have failed to give us a deeper insight into the 
men of that epoch. All were great; but all | great Chatactertstidd of this eyer-memorabie 
were not equalty conspicuous and attractive.|age. Its spirit was one of pure, stern, living 
There were those who moved in a wider orbit | Puritanism. It was the struggle of a great 
and filled up the public vision. -Among these | people to be free. It was the heroic of heroism. 
was Milton. We do not say that he formed | It was the might and the mastery of enlight- 
the age, any more than ve would say that the | ened and uplifted intellect. It was an age of 
age formed the man. There must have been | true men sympathizing with universal huma- 
something in the age to act on a mind such as' nity, and in earnest for its regener ration---an d 
he possessed, and to bring out those mental and | among whom John Milton stands first’ and " 
moral qualities which entered so deeply into his : eminent. 
constitution ; but when these were once infiu- This illustrious man was born in fst, 
enced and called into action, there can be no | December 9, 1608; received his’ “early! edica- 
doubt that the age, in its turn, teok more or | tion under a clergyman of the name of Young; 
less of its impression and character from him} was afterwards placed at St. ‘Paul's’ School, 
and from the men who, like him, were governed | whence he was removed, in his’ ‘seventeen fh 
by the purest and loftiest principles. year, to the University of. Cambridge, whore 
It has been justly remarked, that “‘ a glance | he rose to great eminence. He was designed 
at the times of Milton would require to be a | for the aiiitcht’ but the church “presented | Lo 
profound and comprehensive one; for the times attraction for him. His genius had already 
that bore such a product must have been | taken another direction. His soul had been 
extraordinary.” One feature, perhaps the chief | kindled by the jire of another altar. Nurtured 
in them, was this :—Milton’s age was an age | from the cradle in noble sentiments, he had the 
attempting, with sincere, strong, though baffled | enthusiasm which the consciousness of genius 
endeavour, to be earnest, holy, and heroie. The | inspires. He was early in love with the muse. 
church had, in the previous age, been partially | In him poetry was an inspiration. He was in 
and nominally reformed; but it had failed in | deep communion with the fountain’ of light, 
accomplishing its own full deliverance, or the | and love, and truth. On the retirement of his 
full deliverance of the world. It had shaken off | father from business, and takin up his vesks 
the nightmare of popery, but had settled itself | dence in the country, young Mi ton, 8 te five 
down into a sleep, more composed, less dis- | years in solitary study. But who can aa 
turbed, but as deadly. “Is the Reformation,” | the process of his mind during thoes ame t 
thought the high hearts which then gave forth | determined his whole future na “It was s his 
their thunder-throbs in England, “to turn out a | starting point in his race to reach t ne goat Hi 


mere sham? Has all that bloody seed of mar- | gain the prize which was set, before h ung Hi 

tyrdom been sown in vain? Whether is worse, | entered the course like a strong racer, lor, could 
after all, the incubus of superstition, or the | he be diverted from it by any force of tempta- 
sleep of death? We have got rid of the Pope, ; tion---by any of the pednotion send tndnRncH at 
indeed, but not of the world, or the devil, or the | earth. 

fiesh ; we must, therefore, repair our repairs— It is not as a poet that we have now ‘to, do 
amend our amendments—reform our Reforma-: with Milton. It is true that but for the evil 
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times on which he fell, and but for the retire- 
ment into which he was forced, ‘‘the world 
would haye wanted its greatest poem—THE 
PARADISE Lost, , That was the real fruit of 
the Puritanic contest—of all its tears, and all 
its blodd.” It is not as an author that we baye 
to deal with him, though his prose writings are 
of themselves suffic:ent to secure for his name 
an immortality of glory. We are called to 
look at those circumstances which led him to 
engraft the politician on the poet. It was im- 
possible that, with his pure anc uplifted spirit, 
he could keep himself altogether aloof from 
those questions which moved society to its 
deepest depth. His sympathies were with 
man. He stood on the side of our common 
humanity. It was in him a living truth that 
man was, created in the image of God, and that 
any attempt to trample down human nature, 
was. an insult to the divinity in man. His in- 
most soul burned with indignation at the 
thought, of these kingdoms being tossed about 
like a tennis-ball, to gratify the pride and am- 
bition of one man. In church and state he 
discovered the working of principles subversive 
of all true freedom, striking at the very root of 
national independence and happiness. From 
the stand-point which he occupied, the consti- 
tution of the world appeared to include “laws 
and operations, noble in their nature and ten- 
dency, and designed to conduct a being en- 
dowed with lofty intellectual faculties towards 
that high and glorious moral condition which 

mstitutes here below the perfection of his na- 
fis and, the ultimate aim of his existence.’ 

e hated despotism in all its forms and mani- 
festations, Educated a Puritan, he breathed 
its, free, manly spirit. His aim was nothing 
Short of a pure church, an unfettered Chris- 
tiani Ys, and popular institutions. He was any- 
t ing but ignorant of the actual state of things. 
With a masterly hand he describes it, both 
ecclesiastically and politically. With him the 
directing principles of all right government 
were Justice and a supreme regard for the pub- 
lic good. Hence he says: “It is a work good 
and prudent to be able to guide one man ; af 
lar eer extended virtue to order well one house 
but to govern a nation piously and filet 
which. only is to say happily, is for a spirit of 
the greatest size and divinest metal. And 
certainly of no. less a mind, nor of less excel- 
letice in another way, were they who, by writ- 
ing, laid’ the solid and true foundations of this 
Science, Which being of greater importance to 
the fife of man, yet there is no art which has 
een Moré cankered in her principies, more 
foiled and slubbered with aphorisming pedan- 
Us y, than the art of policy; and that most 
where | a, man thinks should least be, in Chris- 
thin éonimonivealths. Thty teach not that to 
govern well is to train up a nation in true wis- 
‘dow ‘and’virtue, and that which springs from 
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beginning, regeneration, and happiest end— 
likeness to God, which, in on2 word, we call 
godliness; and that this is the true flourishing 
of a land, other things follow as a shadow does 
the substance: to teach thus were mere pul- 
pitry to them. This is the masterpiece of a 
modern politician, how to qualify and mould 
the sufferance of the people to the sein of 
that foot that is to tread on their necks ; how 
rapine may serve itself with the fair and 
honourable pretences of public good; how the 
puny law may be brought under the wardship 
and control of lust and will ; in which attempt, 
if they fall short, then must a superficial colour 
of reputation by all means, direct or indirect, 
be gotten to wash over the unsightly bruise of 
honour. To make men governable in this 
manner, their precepts mainly tend to break a 
national spirit and courage, by countenancing 
open riot, luxury, and ignorance, till having 
thus disfigured, and having made men beneath 
men, as Juno in the fable of Io, they deliver up 
the poor transformed heifer of the Common- 
wealth to be strung and vexed with the brize 
and goad of oppression, under the custody of 
some Argus with a hundred eyes of jealousy. 
To be plainer, how to solder, how to stop a 
leak, how to keep the floating carcase of a crazy 
and diseased monarchy cr state betwixt wind 
and water, swimming still upon her own dead 
lees, that is now the deep design of a politician! 
Alas! a Commonwealth ought to be but as one 
huge Christian personage, one mighty growth 
and stature of an honest man, as big and 
compact in virtue as in body.’ 

Nor can we read his description of a corrupt 
and corrupting clergy without the highest emo- 
tions of delight in thinking that there was such 
a pure spirit on the earth enforcing the lessons 
of a heavenly virtue, and being itselfthe model 
and exemplar of all that is pure, and refined, 
and Christ-like. ‘‘ Priests, not perceiving the 
heavenly brightness and inward splendour of 
their more glorious evangelical ministry, with 
great ambition affect to be kings, as in all their 
courses is easy to be observed. ‘Their eyes ever 
eminent upon worldly matters; their desires 
ever thirsting after worldly employments; in- 
stead of diligent and fervent study in the 
Bible, they covet to be expert at canons and 
decretals, which may enable them to judge and 
interpose in temporal causes, however pre- 
tended ecclesiastical. Do they not hoard up 
peif, seek to be potent in secular strength, in 
state affairs, in lands, in lordships, and do- 
mains, to sway and carry all before them in 
high courts and privy councils,—to bring into 
their grasp the high and principal offices of the 
kingdom ? Have they not been known of late 
to check the common law, to slight and brave 
the indiminishable majesty of our highest court, 
the law-giving and sacred Parliament? Do 
they not plainly labour to exempt churchmen 
Yea, so presumptuously 
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,@s to-question and, menace officers: that» repre- ; our Jaw pronounces him from Winrexforward aot 
; Sent: the, King’s: person, for using their autho- ; so much as to retain the aiame of |a-king; £0. be 
-Mity-oagainst’: drunken. priests?” They: were | no such thing as @-king); and ifiebe mo king, 
, Sensual, fleshly., Outward acts were substituted | what need) we: trouble ourselves to find jut 
for inward principles., The soul “ finding the | peers for him ?\ For being) then,: by’ ath good 
ease she had from -her visible. and sensuous | men, adjudged ito bea tyrant, there are none 
colleagues, the. body, in. performance of re- | but who are. peers good enough for him,.and 
 ligious duties, her pinions,, now broken and | proper enough to pronounce-senten¢ce of death 
flagging, shifted off from herself the labour of | upon him judicially., | These things being’ so, I 

high, soaring any more, forgot her heavenly ; think I have suffic.ently proved: what'I-under- 
“flight, and left the dull.and droiling carcase to | took by many authorities, and written laws. ;~— 
,plod.on in the old road, and drudging trade of | to wit, that since the Commons have authority 
-outward, conformity.” | Then, contrasting this | by:very good right, to: try the King, and since 
- with the light and liberty of the Reformation, | they have actually 'triéd him, and put diim ito 
hejsays: ‘* Methinks. a, sovereign and reviving | death, for \the mischief she | had donesboth in 

»joy must needs rush into the bosom of him that {| church and: state, and iwithouwt:ialb; hope of 
eads or hears, and the sweet odour of the re- | amendment, they have done, nothing: therein 
‘turning’ Gospel: imbathe his soul in the fra- | but what was just and regular for the interést 


grancy of heaven! Then was the sacred. Bible 
sought out of the dusty corners where profane 
falsehood ‘and neglect. had thrown it; the 
schools opened; divine and human learning 
raked out of the embers of foreign tongues ; the 
|princes and. cities trooping apace to the new- 
erected banners. of. salvation; the martyrs, 
\ with the irresistible might of weakness, shaking 
the powers, of darkness, and scorning the fiery 
srage of the old. red dragon” 
England had reached: a crisis when Milton 
entered on his political career. Monarchy had 
fallen; -;Yhe Commonwealth had been set up. 
Kar removed from the calculations of. a selfish 
interest, with, a ‘self-denial, but rarely ap- 
oproached,! with the heart of a patriot throbbing 


»for his country’s! weal, and giving his fears to ; 


; the winds, he threw himself into the current of 
: (the times, and) made the cause of the people his 
- Own. 
the king, Traitor as he was to his country— 
oppressor and tyrant as he proved to the best 
and truest-hearted of his subjects—there were 


those who undertook to vindicate the character | 


and, government of Charles. The pen and the 
‘press, Were, alike .employed on. his. behalf, 
Priest, and courtier both bowed down to lick 
the dust of his feet. But Milton knew nothing 
_ of such meanness. He felt that he was a man 
. made in, the image of God, and that.a king was 
nothing more.,, Although he refused to wield 
“thejsword, he: was first to grasp his pen. Now 
j.issued his,famous ‘“.DrEreENch| OF ,) THE PEOPLE 
OF) -NGLAND’+—ai work which spread his fame 
vayen;EKarope, LA single extract will exhibit the 
igvound, which he, took, and ‘the conclusion 
jwhich he reached,- “The Commons have the 
| sovereign power without the King, and a power 
Loft; judging | the King himself; because, before 
there ever was a king, they, in the name of the 


A defence had been set up in favour of 


of the state, in discharging of their trust, be- 
coming their dignity, and according to thelaws 
of the land. And J cannot, upon this oeeasion, 
but congratulate myself with: the honout of 
having had such ancestors, who founded this 
government with no less prudence, and in! as 
much liberty as the most worthy ofthe ancient 
Romans or Gréecians ever founded any of theirs ; 
and they must: needs, if they have any know- 


! ledge of our affairs, rejoice over their posterity, 
: who, when they were almost reduced to slavery, 


yet, with so much wisdom and courage: vindi- 
cated and asserted. the state, which they. /so 
wisely founded upon so.muel: liberty; from: the 
unruly government of! a king:” » Yet! thereiare 
those who would charge him! with régicide..i- 
Wedeny not thatsome of Miltom’s propositions 
are sufficiently startling for’ any-iagetiofsthis 
dreamy world:,, We know’ that in’ contending 
that a princemay be guilty of crime, by which he 
degenerates into’a tyrant, forfeits his: regal 
character, and becomes obnoxtousto the last and 
most extreme penalty, in oppositionsto ithe 
abstract principle that the ‘people, whatever 
may be the character of their ruler, have-no 
right to inflict: upon him -capital punishment, 
he assumed, of all grounds, the’ most delicate 
and most ticklish.: But can there ibe said ‘to ‘be 
anything new in this doctrine ?: ' Wherein: does 
it differ from the universal opinions! and prac~ 
tice of nations? Js. a prince ‘to be ‘held more 
innocent at the point where ’a subject would-be 
deemed most criminal? | Is the one to be flat- 
tered and extolled, while the other iscgibbeted 
and his head! madeito roll’ m ‘the dust@uid.et 
any man read Milton's: TENURE or Kines)” 
and say ‘whether’ he ‘is ‘to\dbe rankedowith 
regicides. A’regicide }:and ‘yevthe princess and 
the potentates of Eurdpe; almost/iwithout @x- 
ception approved “his ‘doctrines’ ‘A‘regicide ! 


- Whole. body/of. the mation, held. councils: and | and the utmost of his erimve is, that he davedto 
( parliaments, had the power of judicature, made |) vindicate an’ aet ‘by which the world was freed 
laws, and made the kings themselyes—not to | of.a tyrant who glutted hinisélf-with blood) yA 
lord it over the people, but to administer their | regicide ! and history attests that/ho’man «ver 
public affairs. Whom ifthe King, instead ofso | pleaded with more eloquence the right of ings 
doing, shall endeavour to injure and oppress,! when they kept within the bounds of their 
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jojurisdietion-): Milton believed in the sovereignty 


sof princes; but he also believed in eternal jus- 
yu tivé,ain the law, and the retribution of heaven. 
Jult was in him: a conviction that the evils which 
‘afflicted his country ought not to have been 
o‘eloaked -and ‘concealed beneath the purple of 
royalty, that’ it;was better that one man, and 
ilJke a royal man, should die, than that the whole 
! mation should perish—be bruised and broken 
‘beneath his crushing step, or lie bleeding at his 
-feetis) 6 
.', On thedeath of Charles, Milton was taken into 
othe service of the Commonwealth, and made 
atin Secretary to the Council of State, who 
‘chad resolved neither to write to others abroad, 
‘\imor)to receive any answers in return, except in 
uthat language which was common to them all. 
iF thisseapacity he rendered important service 
-to therepublic.. And yet, amid the pressure of 
~ official duties, he found time to devote to the 
Jhighest literary pursuits, and contrived to pub- 
idisly some of his most powerful treatises on ques- 
»itions of no!'common moment. It is to be feared 
«that his prose works, those magnificent monu- 
ments of his genius, are but little read and less 
appreciated.’ They deserve the study of a 
man’s lifetime. They are the utterances of one 
of the noblest and most uplifted spirits that 
ever. stood on the side of humanity. Their 
‘thoughts and sentiments fall upon the heart 
avith all the freshness and the force of inspira- 
tion ‘Wei are not so faneiful as to imagine, 
owwitho a) living writer, that “some books may 
surviveithe last burning, and be preserved in 
eeelestial:arehives'as specimens and memorials 
sof extinguished worlds ;”’ but, till the last burn- 
sings~wer think with him, that the works of 
“Milton, will find a place and a home in every 
human heart; for they are works that “ belong 
)to:no:country, and to no age, but to all coun- 
otries,;and all ages.” | 
‘9, On the deposition of Richard, son and suc- 
ocessor of Protector Oliver Cromwell, and on the 
return of the Long Parliament, Milton, being 
still in his official position, came out as a prac- 
tical reformer. He was intensely anxious to 
obtaim a change in the laws affecting religion, 
‘and which pressed so severely and cruelly on 
the Puritan and Nonconformist. He laboured 
with no yalgar deyotion to prevent, if possible, 
the »restoration jof the second Charles. He 
bdrew wp several schemes for re-establishing the 
Commonwealth on a purely Christian basis. 
‘But fit is easy-to imagine, that among the ad- 
smairers,,of,bacchanals gross and godless, an 
»author, such; as, Milton, in port and majesty 
-Jike a prophet, and with garments scented with 
the. sacred insense ofthe altar, must have 
oproved an unwelcome: guest.” Nor can it be 
denied that,“ the lettered slaves who sprang up 
under the fostering patronage of Charles, and 
this most dissolute. and despicable court, and 
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whose principal aim it was to depose the 
Almighty from his throne in the hearts of their 
countryman, laboured with all the earnestness 
of hirelings to dim the glory of Milton, and 
those other holy and magnanimous men, who 
with high and honest views, had sought to 
command for themselves and their brethren 
the full enjoyment of liberty, religious and 
civil.” 

Providence permitted it, and Charles was 
restored. A particular prosecution was taken 
out against Milton. His fortune became a 
wreck—his persou was in danger—he lived by 
sufferance, and but for ths friends which his 
mighty genius and extraordinary accomplish- 
ments had raised up among all parties on his 
behalf, he might, like many others, have been 
culled to seal the cause of truth with his blood. 
He was poor—he was blind—he was solitary. 
All this he could have borne, but his country 
was enslaved. England had need of such a 
man at such a crisis, And hence he laboured 
still, and still he toiled, till worn out by in- 
tense application and effort, his spirit burst 
its earthly walls, and soared away into the 
clearer light of heaven to enjoy the freedom of 
immortality, He died at his house in Bunhill- 
fields, at the age of sixty-six, and was interred 
in the chancel of St. Giles’s Church, Cripple- 
gate, London. His life was one of purity, 
patriotism, and picty. His death was like the 
setting of some mighty orb that melts into the 
effulgence of a more perfect day ! 

Liberty is dear to Englishmen, | Their ruling 
passion is the love ot freedom. “ Who ean 
describe the delight with which the student 
bends over the pages of Milton? with which 
he witnesses the kindling of that impetuous 
spirit, when rousing all his energies for his 
own glory, or the glory of his country? Who 
but must love him—who but must, in spirit, 
embrace him with tears of pleasure, when, soar- 
ing in the fervour of his eloquence, to a height 
of grandeur never surpassed by man, he pours 
forth his noblest sentiments in defence of free- 
dom? And who now, at this distance of time, 
can listen to those bursts of enthusiasm, so fre- 
quent in his works, even though lisped by the 
lips of a child, without the most tumultuous 
emotions of mingled rapture and wonder?” 
Liberty! thou child of the skies! who would 
not love thee? Liberty ! thou genius of every 
land! who would not bend and worship at thy 
shrine 2” ‘ Thank God, we have thousands: of 
gallant hearts, and gifted spirits, and eloquent 
tongues, who have vowed loud and deep, in all 
the languages of Europe, that falsehoods and 
deceptions, of all sorts and sizes, of all ages, 
statures, and complexions, shall come to a 
close!” TAKE THY SCEPTRE AND REIGN--O 
LIBERTY ! 


Amone' the varied and novel etitertainments 
of the'present day, none are more pleasing 
atid unexceptionable than the panoramas 
and movitg dioramas which place before us, 
almost as vividly as they exist in nature, 
the beautiful landscapes with which our 
world ‘abounds. Not only is the eve de- 
lighted with the scenes portrayed upon the 
ever-shifting canvas, but the mind is in- 
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structed, the understanding enlarged; and’ 


the individtal who is not permitted by cir- 
cumstances to travel many miles from the 
spot where his affections centre ani his 
daily toil is performed, can wander in ima- 
gination, and almost in reality, to the very 
ends of the earth. He can gaze upon the 
fertile plains and thriving cities of Australia, 
where, perhaps, a son or a brother has 
found a home; he ean climb the mountain 
peaks of New Zealand; he can visit ‘ In- 
dia’s coral strand ;” he can journey amid 
arctic snows in pursuit of the lost expedi- 
tion; and he can follow the windings of 
those! wast rivers that water the Western 

World. | 

Having made» more than one actual 
voyage of the Mississippi, I was anxious to 
see how far Banvard’s monster picture cur- 
responded with the original; and accarsl- 
ingly, oneymorning, 1 paid my shilling, and 
found myself among an eager crowd of all 
ages; who were gazing with wonder and ad- 
miration on the ‘‘ Father of Waters.”’ The 
necessity for compressing 3,000 miles into 
three, has, of course, occasioned something 
like deception, the most picturesque points 
being selected for representation, while 
long, weary miles of sameness and desola- 
tion are entirely omitted; yet there is so 
tauch that is true and lifelike in the picture, 
that I felt as if transported on board the 
great steamer whose saloons I have so often 
trodden, and again a partaker of all that oc- 
curson the bosom of that magnificent river. 

Will.the reader, who has only seen the 
panorama, or perhaps not even that, accom- 
pany,me for.a few moments, while, with 
pen_and.ink, I attempt, to follow in the 
traim ofthe painter’s brush? 

.. Weill, then, suppose, that on a hot mid- 
day of, June we have left the busy Levee of 
New, Orleans, and, in company with four or 
fixe hundred persons of all ranks, from the 
first officers of state downwards to the itine- 
rant ;book-vender, are steaming past the 
handsome suburban villas of the merchants, 
which.extend for some miles above the 
city. Our. boat is totally unlike the river 


or, ocean steamers.of Great Britain; its hull 


is, scarcely above the water, and the main | 
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deck is extended, by external planking, to 
almost double its natural width. On this 
deck are placed the engines and boilers » 
occupying almost the whole space, except 
a portion in front reserved for the cargo. | 
and another in the stern, partly fitted up with: 
berths for deck passengers.' Over this is 
another deck, for the use of the cabin pas- 
sengers, through the centre of which runs) 
a vast saloon, and on each side arevstate! 
rooms, opening both on the saloon andon;: 
the narrow balcony that surrounds the boat, 
and which is a favourite lounge for the ; 
voyagers. Boats of the first class are hand-;: 
somely decorated, and contain every luxury 
and convenience, with a sufficiency of negro, 
servants to attend to the wants of all. ..., 
Our speed, notwithstanding the great. 
force of the current, is not less than ten 
miles an hour, and scarcely has the bustle 
of getting fired, as the Americans say, been 
got through, than we find we have left the 
spires and masts of the city far behind, and 
are passing the white villas and orange- 
scented gardens of Canolton, a_ yillage 
much frequented by the inhabitants of New 
Orleans, and to which there is a railroad 
for their accommodation. The Levee con- , 
tinues, with a few intervals when the land, 
rises a little, for upwards of one hundred , 
miles, and being shaded with large flowering; 
trees is an agreeable walk in the cooler. 
parts of the day. The scenery, flat as it is, 
is singularly gay and cheerful; nothing 
can surpass the intense yerdure of the 
young sugar-cane, which covers fields fre-. 
quently of several miles in extent, and of 
the foliage of the cypress forest which every-_ 
where bounds the horizon. At short inter- 
vals along the coast the planters’ houses, 
each with its range of negro huts and 
grove of trees, are objects on which the eye 
rests with pleasure. Some are of consi- 
derable architectural pretension, having 
balconies supported by rows of ornamental 
pillars reaching from the ground to the 
overhanging roof, and being painted of a 
dazzling white. The sugar plantations 
continue for one hundred miles above New 
Orleans, but a short distance before We 
reach Baton Rouge the soil ceases to be the’ 
merely alluvial deposit of which the greater 
part of southern and western’ Louisiana 
consists, and the land rises in high cliffs, 
which continue at intervals on the eastern’ 
side of the river till its junetion with thé’ 
Ohio, With these cliffs, which are situated, 
in a latitude scarcely warm enough’ for 
sugar, the cotton plantations commence, 
which form the staple produce of the reat. 
: ’ SIUC DS: Lf DIALS iit asd 
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states of northern Louisiana, Aidsistipp!: | plantation 
and Arkansas, through which, for several 
‘ hundred miles, the river continues its 
course. The western bank is uniformly 
flat and swampy, without a single elevation 
from the sca to the mouth of the Ohio, a 
distance of 1,200 miles. For the greater 
part.of this distance it is periodically over- 
flowed, not merely by the rising of the 
waters of the Mississippi itself, but by the 
floods which come down in the rainy season 
from the confines of the great western desert, 
following the courses of the Red River, 
the: Arkansas, and the Missouri, and also 
fromthe Ohio and other immense tributary 
streams: ‘The consequence is, that a vast 
portion of this western shore is one wide, 
trackless, irreclaimable forest, where gi- 
gantic trees, for the most part ‘beyond the 
reach of the woodman’s axe, rise from the 
swampy soil, and which serves only as the 
haunt of the bear, the panther, and other 
savage animals, or of fugitive negroes and 
reckless white men driven from society by 
their crimes, and still more savage than the 
beasts of prey among whom ‘they have 
sought shelter. The stories that are told of | 
this district surpass in horror the most ter- 
rible details of crime that the page of his- 
tory records. 

‘Many negroes, éither from fear of the 
cotisequences of crimes they may have coni- 
mitted,’ ‘or ‘to escape the merciless tyranny 
of their masters, take to the woods, where 
they lead a miserable life, in a state of con- 
stant, apprehension, and searcely able to 
procure the means of subsistence. When 
an escape becomes known, and the haunt 
of the negro is discovered, an attempt is, of 
course, made at his recapture. ‘The whole 
population delights in a slave-hunt; and 
numberless were the tales which, by the 
woodpile fire or on the bow of the steamboat, 
have been related to me of the risings of the 
country in pursuit, the tracking with blood- 
hounds, the discovery of the unfortunate 
fugitive i in some miserable morass, and the 
fierce struggle before death terminated the 
victim’s su! erings, or his capture reserved 
him for a more dreadful fate. 

_No part of the western shore of the river, 
till we reath the mouth of the Missouri, 
affords any scope for the exertions of the 
emigrant. It is true that the south-western 

part of Louisiana contains the beautiful 
sugar-growing district of the Attakapas, 
and beyond that the interminable prairies, 
which extend from the Red River through 
the state of Texas, and are the ‘same 
nich Ne Cabet, the apostle of Socialism in 

France, fixed upon as the Tearia of his 
deluded followers. It is also true that the 

Red River. country abounds with very rich 
land, and is rapidly covering with cotton 
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plantations, and that westward of the 
swamps there is a fine agricultural country, 
in the states of Arkansas and Missouri, 
which extends into the Indian territories, 
and is besides very rich in mineral, tiea- 
sures. But the society throughout the 
whole of. this district is of the wildest and 
most reckless character, and it seems to be 
chiefly inhabited by individuals who haye 
abandoned the older states, for the sake. of 
escaping the restraints of civilizationand 
law. The slave population is as much dex 
teriorated as the white; and the patient 
submissiveness and woud. nature whieh, in 
a great measure, characterize the negroes 
of Vi irginia and Louisiana, disappear under 
these influences, and the ‘slave assumesi it 
more savage type. Almost the whole dis- 
trict is unhealthy, e except on the slopes of 
the Ozark mountams, in the west. Bilious 
and congestive fevers lurk on the borders 
of every stream; and the farms, whose 
golden crops promise abundant wealth: to 
the cult tivator, are, aris the harvest 
season, unfit for human habitation, The 
sallow, " aguish appearance of the residents 
in these states is of itself sufficient to deter 
the European ‘settler, who would -find that 
the ample subsistence which the /lawd 
affords is a poor remuneration for tie sacri- 
fice of health, and the necessity ofibringing 
up his family’ in the midst ofa demorati zed 
community. 
The eastern ishore ofstho:riveribe arsia 
higher character, and is’ the bowndary of 
the magnificent states of Mississippi; Dens 
nessee, “and Kentucky, ‘The high) land 
of these states terminates, in many places; 
abruptly upon the river’s bank, forming 
picturesque cliffs, of generally two to three 
hundred feet in’ height. On these are 
situated the principal river towns, which 
are Natchez and Vicksburg, in the state of 
Mississippi ; Memphis, in Tennessee ;' and 
Mills’s Point, and Columbus, in Kentucky. 
After leaving Baton Rouge, the seat of 
government of Louisiana, all the ‘sugar 
plantations are passed, and the river flows 
through a dense and most luxuriant forest, 
which continues with its’ unvaried and 
wearisome monotony for ‘one’ thousand 
miles, relieved, at occasional intervals, ‘by 
the sand hills and cliffs of the eastern: shore. 
Many of the towns which have sprutg up 
in this forest are not visible from the tiv er} 
and hour after hour, as the: boat ‘rapidly 
slides on between the wall of living verdure 
on either side, the eye has nothing to rest 
ton but the turbuient stream, and the 
woods which clothe its banks. “In’ many 
places it overflows, and destroys everything, 
from the forest tree to the wrétched hut ‘of 
the wood-cutter; ih others it’ retreats) 
leaving large defiosits of ‘niud, ‘ on ' which 
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the cotten-tree’ immediately springs up, 
and, by its‘ height and’ hue, tells of recent 
oY older formation.” Four or five of these 
ridges, one behind another, may be seen in 
some places, while, on the opposite side, a 
coufusion of fallen trees, and green putrid 
witer gleaming far/into the forest, shows 
the encroachments of this independent and 
truly American river.’ ‘The idea presented 
to the mind is that of power; the mighty 
stream sweepilig on its majestic course with 
a fapid current, boiling up from'beneath in 
circling.eddies, and changing and forming 
its awn banks at its will. Of beauty there 
is, None, save what the admirer of nature 
finds in ‘the prodigality of the vegetation, 
the, requisite varicty ‘of shades of green 
foliage, and the magnificence of many of the 
trees clothed to the.very top with beautiful 
creepers matting the stems, and festooned 
from branch to branch, ,,Of these the prin- 
cipal are those known in Kngland as the 
‘Virginian. ereeper,’’, the ‘‘ wild, passion 
flower, and the ‘trumpet bignonia,;”’ the 
latter in profuse blossom, its lovely scarlet 
tubes hanging amidst the dark green, of the 
walnut,.the oak, and the cypress.. The de- 
sire of possessing some of these flowers in- 
duced me, to.land atone of the woodyards, 
places where the boats replenish their fuel, 
and which .consist.of smail clearings. made 
bythe wretched people in the. progress of 
their, work, and whose industry is, shown by 
the, heaps; of, firewood, piled regularly for a 
lang distance on the shore., I found it im- 
passibke to.penetrate the thick.tangled un- 
dersvood,, which, .a,gaunt | fever-smitten 
woman, who . crawled. to’) the. door. of 
the shut, warned me, was) full. of .snakes. 
At, this. information .I | retreated ;. but 
not. sdon, enough, to, avoid, the stings of 
innumerable mosquitoes | and,,.sand-flies, 
which Jiterally darkened the air. . The cro- 
codile,// fortunately, » is» confined, to. the 
warmer parts of, the river and the Bayons, 
by. avhich/its surplus. waters escape through 
somany: channels into; the ocean., I. saw 
rrone »0f them after, leaving the. state of 
Louisiana.) 9 >: 
{On :the succeeding day, after leaving New 
Orleans; we arrive’ at (Natchez, the princi- 
palkitownoim: thes state: of) Mississippi, and 
distaints dbduts:300) miles: from: the, former 
cityir Parboofsthe town is situated at the 
footvofi the:high:cliffs which here »form’ the 
shore-of' the! river); and: on «the summit of 
which are ‘the principal ‘streets and public 
buildings:io Ships’ of considerable tonnage 
come ‘thus’far mland for their’ cargoes of 
Jotton; cand cthere is»alwaysva barge>fleet 
ofoflat boatspseveral hundreds in number, 
whith shave brought! down» the produce of 
the: upper country! © Dracesiof the shurri- 
cane which desolated this town and its 


vicinity in’ ‘the yest 4840) dive’ “still visible 
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Natchez, with all the vessels/iii Ws "port, 4eas 


ther on we pass somé’ beautifilly-¢ opitié 
hills, on the side of which { situated tie 


see, a distance of 800 pes, from New Or- 
leans, there is no object of much’ intévest 


One of 
these we met, at the town of .F apr 4 
such of her wounded. crew as were,capable 
of removal.inthe course of _ being trans- 
ferred to.a Louisville boat, .which had just 
preceded us. At the little village.of Helena, 
above the mouth of the Arkansas, after,taye 
days of, tremendous storms,, we,.-metjthe 
floods which accompany, the, periodigal 7s 

of the river. .. It was swolen;to,an eh 
height, and. covered .with masses,,ofPdritt 
wood, which, as,.we, passed,,over, them, 
shook. the ‘boat, toits centre, sritile the 
engine-bell was rung: evety bfixe (miniies, 
that the engineer, might slacken speed,,or 
back. the vessel,-to: disentangle some, vast 
log from. the paddle-wheel;.. Throughout 
the whole of, the. day. cords, of pwood:and 
log-huts floated past, us. Many a lovely 
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island, was. submenged, and its small habita-| state-rooms containing nothing, but. two 


tions fast.dropping to pieces. One planta- 
tion in particular, whose.owner was absent, 
was entirely swept away, occasioning a loss 
of,50,000 dollars.. The mansion and negro- 
huts had fallen in, and articles of furniture, 
among which was a cradle, from which was 
said to come the faint wailof a negro child, 
passed us, floating down the river. This 
state of things, . hich was. attended with 
great. danger to ourselves, continued till 
- we reached the Missouri, whence the deluge 
appeared to haye descended. 
_od/ifter passing one or, two places in Ken- 
¢eky, we arrive at the mouth of the Ohio, 
aoe clear waters may be traced for some 
distance, below .as_ they mingle with the 
nuddy stream on. whose bosom we are 
I scenery of the shores 
of the Mississippi begins to change, and 
the western bank, which has hitherto been 
a continuous swamp for 1,100 miles, now 
consists of a range of precipitous basalt 
cliffs, rising perpendicularly 200 feet, and 
crowned at the summit with ‘overhanging 
trees and foliage. On some of them stand 
towers for the manufacture of shot, made 
from the lead obtained plentifully from the 
mines of the interior, which is rich in 
mineral treasures. With occasional inter- 
vals, these continue till we reach St. Louis, 
the port to which our steamer was destined. 
It‘is a noble city, which, during the 30 
years of its active existence, has already 
attained ‘a population of 70,000 souls. Its 
river front exceeds two miles of handsome 
‘stone buildings, and thence it rises in ter- 
faces to the summit of the hills on which it 
‘stands.’ Here we remained several days, 
our time being pleasantly occupied in the 
enjoyment of the agreeable society of the 
place,’ composed in part of the hunters from 
the Rocky Mountains, whose singular cos- 
tume, and hair flowing over their shoulders, 
gave them an appearance as strange as the 
adventures they related. Our stay was 
further diversified by excursions to the 
Tndian' mounds, the lead mines of the in- 
terior, and to the range of hills called the 
Iron Mountains, which, for miles, are com- 
posed'excltisively of broken masses of iron 
ore) and ‘aré’ several huridred feet in eleva- 
tion?! tf 2a TA. Od 
oO THe tisval routé for passengers from this 
place'to “the! great lakes is’ by the river 
Piinois, which’ traverses the greater part of 
she State’ of that name, and’from which the 
road ‘continues to’ Chicago,*in Lake Michi- 
®an.? ‘We, howéver, ‘embarked on’a small 
stedtier bound ‘for the’ Upper Mississippi, 
trammed to suffocation’ with’ freight’ and 
passengers, most of them smull farmers:and 
backwoods’ settlers, She was ‘a strange 
contrast to the noble vessel we had left, the 
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sleeping shelves, and the people, though 
intelligent and civil, rough. and. dirty in 
their habits. One washing-basin, one great, 
jack-towel, and one comb and brush, were 
provided for the common use of the ladies; 
and, down stairs, similar arrangements. for 
the accommodation of the gentlemen. The 
solitary tooth-brush, formerly kept for, 
general use, seems to haye been given up,, 
Ve appeared at length to haye arrived in 
the country in which, as. the American _pa- 
pers say, the man who shayes once a week, 
and puts on a clean shirt every Sunday,. 
may consider himself an aristocrat. Our 
boat went rapidly on, nevertheless, though | 
the suffocating heat, which, in the after-. 
noon raised the thermometer considerably 
above 100 degrees, and did not fall below 
90 at night, added much to the miseries of 
the voyage. Seventeen miles above St. 
Louis we met the Missouri, which here ter- 
minates its course of 3,000 miles from the 
Rocky Mountains. It is a splendid scene. 
The Missouri, which at this point is about 
halfa mile wide, pours its foaming and turbid 
torrent, covered with floating timber, into 
the transparent waters of the Mississippi 
with such violence as to strike the opposite 
bank, and completely to change the appear-’ 
ance of the river, and to impose upon ‘it! 
the peculiar character which it’bears from: 
this point till it joins the’ ocean: © The! 
Upper Mississippi is a ¢lear, broad’ stteaty}’ 
which wanders placidly’ among” inituwme}’ 
able green islands, whosé' varying” size’ 
and form produce endless changes in' the! 
landscape, each scene appearing more lovely’ 
than the last. Five or six may be frequently 
seen at once, each a mass of the brightest 
and most graceful foliage, while behind are 
chains of cliffs surmounted by spots of prai-’ 
rie, and crowned with trees. Then there 
are sloping banks, sedgy at the shore, and 
dotted with trees to the summit, like the 
borders of the Thames; then, again, impe- 
netrable forests and green ‘prairies, that: 
extend a hundred miles into the) interior, 
Not the least of its attractions was the ‘fact 
that Illinois—the western shore of which we! 
have been traversing since we left the mouth 
of the’ Ohio—is a free state, and was the’ 
first spot I had'seen for many months that; 
is not defiled by the existence of) the slave) 
The soil is here as productive'and:hixuriant 
as the’scenery is lovely; but though very! 
much healthier than the south, it: is»stilt 
subject to fever and ague, which embitter 
the happiness and thin the ‘ranks. of} the 
settlers... We passed several towns rapidly, 
rising into importance; and on the second 
day after leaving St. Louis, reached Nauvoo; 
well known as lately the abode ofthe Mor- 
mons and their fanatic leader.» The city:is 
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beautifully situated ona promontory of 
‘mingled forest and prairie, rising gradually 
from the river, which forms a fine bend 
round it, There are several thousand de- 
tached wooden houses, and, at’one time, no 
less than 30,000 of its strange sect, many of 
them English, assembled here; but since the 
ciyil:war, which arose from their claiming 
‘tobe independent of the state: government, 
and terminated in the death of their leader, 
the great body have emigrated ‘to California. 
The:temple was.an imposing stone building 
dima central position on the brow of the hill, 
from which the broad streets diverge to the 
univer side.'Iticontained an immense lay er, 
supported by eight gigantic/oxen carved in 
wood, and used ‘for the baptisms of the nu- 
merous converts. During the past year, the 
town, with the adjoining ‘land, has been pur 
chased, by.a colony of M. Cabet’s Icarians, 
who now occupy it; and the temple has re- 
cently been destroyed by a hurricane. 

Soon after leaving Nauvoo, we passed a 
steamer laden with emigrants, many of them 
Mormons, which had been chartered for 
the, conyeyance of themselves and all their 
earthly goods, to.a, settlement about to be 
formed.in the Wisconsin territory. Most 
of them were sitting on the roof of the boat, 
and singing in chorus, They ‘hailed: us! 
cheerfully as we passed by. We continued 
to ascend,the river, now gliding between 
Tlinois ; and the new, state of Lowa, until, on 
the fourth, day after leaving St. Louis, we 
reached the, mouth of the Fever River, 
through whose singular windings we arrived 
at, the town of,Galena, the centre of the 
mining districts, andthe point from which 
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subsequently we took our. ourney, across, the 
prairies to the Lakes. A an ioe es ng severa 
passengers, we returned to. t e Mississippi, 


which now enters the state of: Wisconsin, 
and continues through a tract of undimi- 
nished fertility and beauty for another hun- 
dred miles, until it reaches Prairie du Chien, 
an old French settlement, and the head of 
the steam-boat navigation. Boats . occa- 
sionally ascend to the Falls of St. Anthony, 
many miles further northward, where the 
river, for a space of ten miles, ‘precipitates 
itself in a succession of vaseades over the, 
masses of limestone rocks which form its 
bed. Above the falls it is navigated only’ 
by the canoe of the Indian or the hunter, 

and from its still distant sourcé it’ flows’ 
through a wild, uninhabited, but picturesque 
country, its channel sometiines’ divided by: 
islets, and at others expanding into consi- 
derable lakes: 

Through all the northern districts the 
winters are so severe that it is probable 
the land will never be settled, but will always 
remain a mere hunting-ground; but from 
the point at which the settlements com: 
mence until we reach the mouth of the Ohio, 
the great free states of Wisconsin, Lowa,’ 
and illinois, offer an unbounded field for the 
enterprise of the emigrant, and are capable 
of supporting a population, which, though 
now rapidly increasing, will yet take a cent 
tury before the available land can!’ be fully’ 


occupied. With the exception of the! au-4 


tumnal fevers, from which no place in ‘the: 
United States is entirely free, there ‘is no! 
part of the earth better fitted to ety the’ 


wants and desires of baasyisiinn: tglig 
" ¥ Eyes AT 


THE BIRTH-PLACE, OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


By Mrs. Crara LL. BALFouR, 


TF HERE are yery few towns in England possess- | tity, often felt near the ancient buildlags: 0! “old 


ing an old reputation that haye a more. young 
look than BEDFORD. New houses and modern 
churches, handsome schools of recent, erection, 
and a, stone bridge of the, present century, 
spanning the clear full str eam of the Ouse, pre- 
sent a picture of prosperity, comfort, and 
activit , but, certainly tend to, banish all idea 
of ‘Untiguity. 

The old gaol on ihe bridge, long betore the 
memor y of living men, and theold bridge itself, 


have given place to thenew; and the only publie, 


building that carries one back to the olden 
time is St. Peter’s. Church—its low square 
tower, and noble arches, looming out amid fine 
trees 3 and the green before its church-yard 


walt, giving that air af quiet, not, to say sanc-. 


towns. 

The Bedford of this day must be a vory:! aif. 
ferent, and doubtless a very improved place, 
from the Bedford of the times of the Common- 
wealth and the Restoration, Yet there is a 
great name that, o’ersweeping . all, these, 
changes and modernizings, stands ~ distinctly. 


before the mind of the stranger entering the! 


town for the first time. 


JOHN Bunyan} the * 


“ Pilgrim” dear to all Christians!—at once - 
their guide on the journey to the celestial city, 


their friend, and the exponent of their feelings 
and trials. 


equally to the tried and the happy Christian— 
that contains something suitable te the stateiof 


He is the only man that has _ 
written a spiritual autobiography that applies 
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ali’ who are travelling that important journey. 
Fathoining the very, depths of our nature, he has 
not told us merely. of feelings, but traced those 
feelin es to their source, not only of the beauty of 
actions, but of the power of motives—not solely 
the ‘yalue of results, but of the goyerning 
str: chgth, of principles, He has given at once 
the most metaphysical and the most practical 
view of Christianity ever exhibited out of the 
Brble, 
liow many different classes combine now to 

honour the Pilgrim,. ever among those who 
haye not felt the full spiritual truth of his | 
pilgrimage = 2? The poet kindles with the fire of 
his genius, and pronounces it “ The most, per- 
fect allegory, in. the language.”* The. critic 
loves the rasy Saxon of the style ;”’t or, com- 
paring the earnest truthful narrative with other 
literary works of that corrupt period, says: 
“In that age there were two books—the Para- 
dise Lost of John Milton, and the Pilgrim’s 
Progress of Jolin Bunyan.”{ The satirist 
delights in the keen facility that not only tells : 
a character in a name, but makes that name 
describe class: Mr. Facing-both- ways, and | 
his compeers, is for ever a pungent and just | 
satire on multitudes. Then the wise, hoary- 
headed reader, with thoughtful skill, unwinds 
the allegory and traces its course with absorbed 
and studious eye; and the little child, who has 
just triumphed over the difficulties of the primer, 
with wondering delight, reads on and on, for- 
getting play and playmates, learning among 
many things to perceive that though reading at 
first was a fast-binding grief, it soon led toa 
wide- spread joy. The. painter also loves the 
pilgrim, for he obtains inspiration trom the 
graphic descriptions given of his journey ; and 
the rich man loves “the pictures that bring 
heavenly scenes to irradiate earthly dwellings. 
But, most of all, the poor must love the pil- 
grim, for he was with and of them—a poor 
man, none poorer in a worldly sense. Yet he 
dignified poyerty ; in his abasement he taught 
an abidimg lesson of reverence— 
‘* Not for rank and wealth, 

That needs no learning,— 

That comes quickly— 

Quick as sin does, and often'works to sin. 

lint for God’s seed—inan! 

Trust me ’tis a clay above your scorning, 

With God’s image stampt upon it, 

And Goda’s kindling breath within, 4 
He has taught that the rich man is the man of 
splendid. mind—the noble man the man of! 
great soul. The world may elothe that man 
in rags—fetter his limbs, condemn him to a 
dungeon, but his soul defies them... They can 
lay’ no, manacle.on that: forthit goes; high it 
sows ; it breathes an atmosphere they, cannot 
taint ; it enjoys and diffuses a light they cannot 
dim. Time becomes, not that man’s destroyer, 


* Lord Byron. + Dr. Southey, 
+ Macaulay’s Essays. 
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but his. tributary, bringing ever fresh honours 
to his name. 

3ut.vain is the attempt to define the raid 
tude of thoughts and feelings, that erowd the 
mind and swell the heart as the traveller traces 
the scene, and tracks. the haunts of the pilgrim 
in.and. near Bedford. Let us present our own 
recent, gatherings in the way of observation and 
inquiry. 

Surely most people would contrive to carry 
some sunshine with them, even if on a> wet 
wintry day they walked the two miles from 
Bedford to Elstow, Bunyan’s birthplace ; but 
on the day of our visit, a bright June sky was 
overhead, and gentle breezes, scented with the 
breath of flowers, tempered othe heat. The 
country round, without presenting any very 
striking features, was richly cultivated and 
adorned with noble. trees. The recollection of 
an engraving we had seen of Bunyan’s birth- 
place (in a popular life of him) was in our 
mind ; and we proceeded in the expectation of 
coming to an old cottage on an open space, 
Alas! we found that the picture we had seen 
was a mere fancy sketch, as unlike the reality 
as it well could be. Pictures of placés are no 
more swre to be likenesses than pictures of 
faces. In this case it would seem very doubt- 
ful whether the artist could ever have seen the 
original. 

In the narrowest part of the narrow village 
street there stands’ a very poor, small, a 


clean and rather éw-looking cottage. Trs 
modern look naturally surprised’ us. |“ ‘This 
could never have been Bunyin’s cottage!” we 


exclaimed. “A gentleman, long an inhabitant 
of Bedford, and well acquainted with all the 
memorable spots in the vicinity, replied to this 
effect: ‘The frame-work, the arrangement, 
and a massive old beam extending across the 
two lower rooms, is, without doubt, the rem- 
nant of Bunyan’s birth and dwelling place. 
It has been cased, so to speak, or re-plastered 
and roofed, it may be, many times in the two 
centuries that have elapsed; for asit was one 
of the poorest kinds of dwellings—half-shed, 
half-house—it would not have’ the, massiye 
character that pertained to many old. houses of 
a soniewhat better kind, as that of Shakspeare, 
at Stratford, and others.’ During this ex-' 
planation, we entered the open door,, and Atood., 
on the brick floor of thie lowly dwelling. Near. 
the old-fashioned chimney-corner, there y was iz, 
mark of a door-way, now bricked up, that, once. 
led to an adjoining shed, where the forge of, the 
illustrious tinker stood. Forge and. shed haye , 
both gone, and a cottage-garden occupies their, 
place, The old oaken beam stretches. across, 
the kitchen, and supports the room oyer-head, . 
which as the largest bedroom, though little 
better than a small loft, must have been the, 
birth-place of the glorious dreamer, A, hardy- 
looking and sun-burnt litile child was trotting 


| in and out of the cottage, and it was impossible 
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to tewatew its play without thinking of another 
child’ thit, in’ a ruder ‘age, ‘had yet emerged 
from thit ‘humble place, and without training, 
tédching, friends, or influence; stamped aname | 
on ugland’s history and literatute ‘that is s in- 
défibie.” 
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began his mission of'mercy; of ¢burse! the great 
work of the apostle of huitiahity Gould not have 
| begun, as some have ‘assértéd,! "AY tHe yrtasn 
where Bunyan was conifined if this prisonowas 
the bridge gaol. 9 715) yoo .somtovy 

It is, however, said by inteHigent persons’ iit 


AX’ few ‘steps''from the cottage, and we | Bedford, that tlie gaol on the bridge wus a’ sort 
réached the’ village green ; always a pleasant of lock-up, or watch-house;' for ‘the Feeeption Of 
sight; ‘but mémorable ‘here ‘from having ‘been | temporary prisoners; and “‘nét'a Tésilar abode 


the scene of the boisterous | sports of the’ ener- 
getic’ Boy who’ was proving his power by being 
the ce of the’ revels ; let who would follow, 
ay On the green étands a rude, 
Aor ‘and " aHlabuBbAly andient building, 
of ‘an oblong’ form, and barn-like look, ‘much 
older, apparently, than’ the times referred to. 


for criminals undergoing séiitenee: "THE old 
gaol in the town, now ‘pulled’ déiwn;' whose 
park ae ill- ventitnted condition “arduséd tie 

sympathies of Howard, i8 thoughtit tiave Been 
the gaol where most of Buwyan’ s twelve Pears? 
imprisonment, for the crime’ of" préduhiity “the 
Gospel, was passed!’ If‘8o, ‘atid tility HORSE 
seem to enforce this ‘opinion, “Howard? YI PeHE 


‘This is ‘called “the greenhouse $” and here the | work did commence in” the? Place rendered 
sports begun out of doors used to conclude with | memorable by Bunyan's’ ‘Suffetings f for eon 


a carouse within. Benéath its roof Bunyan 
had danced and yevelled ; not, however, with- 
Gut those admonitions’ of conscience that scared 
eyen his boyhood with fearful dreams. ' In this 
building a flourishing Sunday-school now car- 
ries on its beneficent operations. Close to this 
scene of his sports there is another and graver 
memorial, connected with his conflicts. The 
church at Elstow is a fine old building, with 
the peculiarity of having the tower containing 
the bells separate from the church. Bunyan, 
of. whore, nature music must have formed an 
element, Was a ringer. Here, in this old belfr ‘A 
he, had, heard the still” small voice of con- 
science resound, with a force the bells could not 
over power. It condemned him, and he feared 
that, the bells would become the agents of God’s 
Vengeance, and would fall andcrush him, Ah! 
whatever may be the. sweetness of the cadence 
of those bells, as they throw their melody over 
the Village green, there’s a sound yet vibrates 
in that old belfry that, wakes the deepest echoes 
of the, soul; it is the moan of the_self-con- 
demned sinner, exclaiming, “ Wo is me!” 

_, But, while, Elstow .is connected with the 
childhood, youth, sports, and conflicts of Bun- 
yan,, Bedford i is the scene of the persecution he 
so nobly endured, Returning there, the old 
hridge naturally became the theme of conyer- 
sation, 
1a. haye. been \the prison, of Bunyan, 


John Bunyan,” dwells at, length on the fact of 
his imprisonment there, and traces in much of 
Bunyan’s verse the, influence on his mind of the 
few objects ‘visible from his only . window, 
which, however, faced the rising sun. The 
single rose-tree that grew in sight, the swal- 
lows, in early spring, skimming over the tranquil 
river, ‘arid making their nests:in the roof of the 
gaol or the buttresses‘of the bridge:'°In Mr. 


George |Offer’s recent and. improved ‘edition of 
“The Pilgrim's! Progress,” he gives a drawing of 
“As that; gaol was | justice,” said. she, indignantly.., yoohe ple 


the gaol on the oldibridge, 
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Near the foot of Bedford Bridge i is thie Swat) 
now a handsome ‘hew hotel, once a § spacious old 
inn, in the large room of which, it Ww ld appear, 
the judges formerly held the assizés.” Yi. ‘that 
same room of the ancient inn, before thé’ good 
Judge Hale, and two other juages of 'a Very 
different spirit, a pleader once’ appeared, well 
worthy of the name she’ bdre—-Elizabeth 
Bunyan, the wife of the imprisoned minister’ ‘Of 
Christ. She came to solicit the liberation” of 
her husband. She urged two. pleas : ‘One “Was 
an informality in_his commnitiient the ¢ other 
an appeal to the King’s grace, bi nad Fe hf 
coronation, liberated © ‘many | poi ae 
At once gentle and bray e. ‘was t 
She had risen from the sick bed, i ee ic! 
and sorrow had thrown, her, 2nd, ‘at fis 
tomed as she was to “such, a ‘task, ‘ventured 
speak for one who had _ no éarthly baer nM 
herself. -Her spirit, at first was, ‘as’ a 
charmingly says,“ ’smayed within her,” a ide 
stood before the judge, But er ¢ ase Was 
truth, her heart was right; and though h ‘the’ ape 
a moment faltered, she soon ‘regained & 
posure, and in simple phrase, yet with. genuine 
dignity, not only obtained a hearing, but woh 
the sympathy of the judge, who, however he 
might uphold the dignity of the Jaw, could 3 not 


On, that bridge there was a gaol, said | forbear exclaiming, when he heap her, a eotitiy 
The'] plea for her husband, and the fath or 9 Nees four 
Rev, Mar, Philips, in his “ Life and Times of helpless children she was, 


a 

tain, ‘‘ Alas! poor woman Y UE ca 
if. she would try to induce het Inaba i re 
up preaching, she, refuse Saying,“ sn es 
not leave off preaching. a5 long as nae 1 SpEak,” 


_They told her he should leave preaching aud 


teaching to wiser men. (Where—cased in what 
mitre and lawn sleeves, was there a wiser man 
than the imprisoned: preacher?)|; Lhey-vemind 
her, in derision, that:he is an! dliterate tinker. 
“Yes, he is) #tinker,- and; a poor man,and 
therefore he ds: ‘dispised,<andj,cannot’ have 

ded 


pulled down some few yerrs, before;;Howard | in vain, as far, as related, to,, Hany ane ibe- 


Sadtaests tak uelich, she, alien in vain, as far as 
womanhood,and; truth :are.concerned ?,, Mer 
nergy buavery;,uprightness, affection, are all 
Igssous-Rever, tobe forgotten. by, her country- 
women. However dark was: her husband’s 
prison,she brought sunshine into it. However 
thick the, clouds that gathered round his head, 
‘she, was.a.rainbow on the cloud, assuring him 
that he,should not be utterly overwhelmed. 
»| Thinking, of this scene, it was with no small 
emotion, that, we, afterwards gazed on the hand- 
writing, of Bunyan... We enjoyed this privilege 
hy. the, kind, permission: of the Rey, Mr, Jukes, 
the, minister, of ‘* Bunyan’s, Chapel,” a handsome 
new building onthe site of the old barn, where 
Bupyan, _ preached, and where afterwards a 
meghing house ;jwas, erected, which, becoming 
silapidated,, gave. place to the present handsome 
erection, .The,,autograph sheet, we looked 
at was a will— that, of course, had never heen 
proyed,,or it. would not have been there. It 
was chiefly interesting as containing affectionate 
mention, of his wife Klizabeth. ‘The hand- 
writing of. this. document was strong and legi- 
dle, but looked. like the writing of what is called 
an.uneducated man, It will readily be believed 
this memorial is. preserved with devout 
gare. by its present owner. An old church- 
record of, the people to whom Bunyan minis- 
tered, and an ancient cabinet, now worm-eaten, 
t hat once belonged to the pilgrim, are in the 
Sune safe keeping. 
. ott he,” new chapel that, bears Bunyan’s 
onoures name,’ there ‘is an old chair which 
ks } 


Ag eau stated’ ee one of Buepa $ bio. 

Ss ‘tl lat, a. new chapel was built for him, 
enn is deemed incorrect at Bedford. It 
seems. that” ‘the old meeting-house that stood 
‘where the ‘new chapel i is now erected, was not 
built i in Buhyan’s 8 life. A still stranger, and far 
more. ‘Interesting’ controversy than any about 
‘chapel- building, has recently occurred—as to 
whether” Bunyan was twice married. Parties 
in Bedford conclude, that, because Bunyan and 
his early biogtapher s, have made no mention of 
the death of his ‘first wife, therefore ‘it is 
‘an unwarrantable ‘as sumption that the heroic 
“Elizabeth was a second wife. “What may be 
‘the evidencé beyond this, ddes not appear. ” It 
4s"a fact “Stuted ‘by Southey, and confirmed, 
‘after ” ‘much’ research)’ by’ Philip, that Bunyan 
mi before he’ attdined ‘his twentieth year, 
“after 4 ghort'service int the parliamentary army; 
th at Unis" hb at Feforuration, at least, was a re- 
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D Bteimal Jove and‘wWisdom drew ’ 
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sult;of the excellent examanle and sweet, spirit 
of the wife of his youth. During the ,protee-, 
torate, Bunyan, though. not entirely, unmenaced 
by,, authority, for, presuming .to, preach, ,.was 
yet comparatively safe.. .On the. Restoration, 
he was one of the very first to feel the, stern 
grasp of despotism... At the time of his arrest, 
there.is. express testimony ,that he, had, four 
children,;, And when. Elizabeth Bunyan so nobly 
pleaded for, him, she, mentioned, these helpless 
sufferers; and Judge. Hale remarked, ‘ Thou art 
but a young woman. to haye. four. children 3,10 
which she answered, ‘‘I.,am .but their mother- 
in-law, and have been married to my hus! and 
scarce, two years, »* She then, goes on to share 
that fright at her husband’s ar rest destroyed } her 
own first-born, child, and periled her life. . She 
was only partially recovered, from, that trial 
when she appeared in court. 

This. evidence. from her own ‘lips, which has 
repeatedly been published, not only by Bunyan’s S 
biographers, but in ‘Remarkable, Trials and 
Pleadings,’’ seems,so conclusive, that much more 
strong evidence than the mere fact that, no 
mention being made of the death of his first 
wife will be requisite, before the careful thinker 
can arrive at the conclusion that the gentle tirst 
wife and the heroic .second wife , of Bunyan 
were, in reality, one and the same. Indeed, ‘it 


' was only during his persecution that Buniyai’s 3 


great gifts were revealed, even to himself; or, 
that he, always free from egotism, could Sup- 
pose that the incidents of, his own ‘private 
life would be interesting out of his own family 
circle, Hence, doubtless, his silence ‘in’ référ- 
ence to his first Wife, of whom, however, we 
learn that she brought from’ a © God-feariiy 
father’s home, such a “deep sense of‘ the’ wtae 
of domestic picty, that she won him from’ his 
former wild pursuits, and led hii to re-acquire 
from her his forgotten reading and writing. He 
read with her two books; “phe “Plain 
Man’s Path-way to Heaven,” and “ The’ Prat- 
tice of Piety.’ Her comments on these being 
such allusions to her father’s life and ¢haracter 
as led Bunyan to desire to imitate'the’ portrait 
drawn by filial piety. Was not her husbanil’s 
ainended life her sufficient eulogium? “'"" ° 
Of the descendants of Bunyan little is known. 
There is a tablet to the memory ‘of ‘a giand- 
daughter of his, onthe wall ‘'of « Butiyan 
Chapel, ” anda ‘great granddatghter, row ver 
aged, resides in 1 the neighbourhood Uf London. ° 
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And He the span “of ioscan that tears Oyit 
Commands the weeds: to:rise. : 10 lorg 

Then think not Nature’s eeiiesnies| irabatie 
'Thése-common thingsmight'sparo;) 90 | 

For'science may detect intime! “9 iosy v1) 
A‘ thousand Virtues thereoe won pollay 
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INDIAN EXPERIENCES: OR, LIFE AND LABOUR AS' A 


“MISSIONARY FOR 14 YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. fi ’ 


CHAPTER III._SMALL BEGINNINGS. 


Soon after landing we were directed to a 
quiet lodging-house in D street, where 
all our party went. The four gentlemen and 
their wives soon began to taste the comforts 
and’ the’ discomforts of a West Indian 
lodging-house. Our bill of fare was never 
very ‘varied, or sumptuous. Often the little 
made dishes ‘scarcely sufficed for those who 
had) not,’as yet, lost their English appetites. 
Nor-avere our. bedrooms furnished , very 
comfortably. The black servants, with bare 
feet, . were ,always, running about. doing 
nothing ; always quarreling. with, one 
another ; é : unwilling to come when called; 
and. the mistress of the establishment sat 
continuously in an American rocking-chair 
at the doorway, from whence she issued her 
orders, to be repeated through many a 
subordinate before a single wish was 
obeyed. And though ‘“‘ Kezia, will you call 
Rebecca here to pick up my work?’ may 
seem an exaggeration, it is only a: slight 
caricature of actual Creole laziness. But 
our exchequer revolted against the charges 
of the establishment, and made us anxious 
quickly to migrate to our different spheres 
of labour. It may amuse quiet unthinking 
people, who wonder sometimes, how it is 
that living in Jamaica costs so much, to be 
told that these were the charges for each of 
us daily: breakfast, 2s.; dinner, 4s.; tea, 
25.; bedroom for a married couple, 6s. a 
night. This is sterling, be it darsandtiei a 
and the charges are mostly kept up to the 
present time, notwithstanding all the social 
changes of the past few years. 

I bought a horse (poor old Dun! I haye 
some affection for his memory, even 
now, though he was a vicious brute, and 
threw me once and broke my arm) and rode 
off one day to Old Harbour Bay, twenty-six 
miles from Kingston. I expected, by the 
delivery of some > letters of introduction, to 
find my way into Clarendon or Vere, the 
parishes to which the society had instructed 
me to direct my attention. I called on Mr. 
Hi-—, with a letter from A, H——, Esq., 
and was very kindly received. Having no 
correet notion of the actual hostility of the 
planters against the missionaries, I was 
astounded at the unmeasured abuse with 
which he assailed the Baptist missionaries, 
and endeavoured to lead off the conversa- 
tion to the object of my visit. “Did he 
think there was any opening for our mission 
in Clarendon?’ Jt was a large parish with 
23,000 people in it, There was only the 


churches, one at Chapelton. the other 7 
Lime Savannah, twelve miles apart; there 
were no missionary establishments, either 
in the mountains.or in the lowlands, and, I 
had been led to expect from Nir. Hi 

our former treasurer, that he would Hoots 
tate the objects of our mission. How do I 
look back now with wonder at, the, want, of 
tact manifested by the then committee in, 
London! . Was.it, likely. that any, one -ip- 
terested in things as they were, which, 
meant, ‘Treat. the slaves humanely, but, 
don’t fail to secure my crops,’’ would assist. 
the forlorn hope of a band of sectarians ? 
Mr. H replied, ‘‘ You willfind great op- 
position in Clarendon, sir! I am eoncerned 
for several estates there, and know it, sir! 
Why, sir, in the Baptist rebeilion the other 
day, I mean the negro insurrection that the 
Baptist missionaries got up, we had nothing 
in Clarendon ; all quiet there, sir ; and I tell 
you the report we sent in to the "House of 
Assembly about that large parish—‘ No 
sectarians, no rebellion!’ That was all, 

sir; those four words told our story. You 
can’t get on, I’m sure you can’t, and you'll 
find it out by and by, What ll you take to 
| drink ?” 

This was not very encouraging to one 
who had ridden six-and-twenty miles to’ 
deliver a letter of introduction: The fact’ 
was, I was on the wrong scent altogether, 
and. had been put on it by those who knew 
no better in London. However, there is 
a good Saxon phrase which has often come 
to my help—‘‘ Never say die’”—and so I 
wended my way back to the tavern at the 
Bay, there to consider the next move. I 
was checkmated here, there could be no. 
doubt, but the game was by no means lost. 
After seeing my Dun fed, (old Dun! for 
many along year, and over many a moun- 
tain, and through many a bog, wast thou: 
my companion in travel, and my superior in’ 
patience!) I walked to the house of Mr. 
T , the Baptist missionary, to seek ad- 
vice from him, which was. kindly and 
promptly afforded. Whilst with him, there 
came in, as was his afternoon’s wont, C. N. 
P—., Esq., formerly member of Parlia-. 
ment for Surrey, and for many years one of) 
the boon and bottle companions of the; 
‘‘ first gentleman in Europe.” His accom- 
modations to that dissolute arid abandoned, 
rake, and the twenty thousand he lost in the} 
Surrey contested election, compelled him to: 
yusticatein Jamaica, He possessod a smail. 


rector and his curate, occupying two! property neay Old Barbour, and, being 
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without the means of furnishing his house 
or his table, his habit was to dine ont 
daily. He was a finished specimen of a 
courtier, and his aristocratic hands, and 
the few rings that had escaped the ruin, 
told of other and gayer times. Nothing 
could exceed his urbanity ; and, in truth, it 
should be said that he was sincerely inte- 
rested in every plan that proposed the so- 
cial amelioration of the negro population. 
Through him, ultimately, I gained an intro- 
~duction to a sphere of labour in which I 
lived for ten years, during which time I 
built two chapels, and a substantial mission 
dwelling. | 
Without dwelling on particulars, I merely 
add that, April 25, 1835, myself and wife 
entered on our stated duties in the interior 
of the parish of Clarendon: having been 
rather more than three months looking for 
a residence and an appropriate sphere of 
action, Hitherto no missionary had taken 
up his residence in this part: red men, 
whose burial-places were frequently disco- 
vered, and whose bits of pottery and arrow- 
heads turned up, had lived here: genera- 
tions of Africans and their children had 
passed away in and around this neighbour- 
hood, and European settlers had long 
congregated here, and established such 
European habits as horse-racing, cock- 
fighting, and gambling; but not a crumb of 
the bread of life had hitherto been distri- 
buted here among any of these classes. One 
of, the few houses of this settlement being 
unoccupicd, I was fortunate enough, not- 
withstanding the prejudice against me as a 
“ parson,’ to obtain it: the owner, a Scotch- 
“man, overcoming his prejudices for the sake 
of a good tenant. There was a piazza, 26 
feet long, and 4 feet wide, and two bed- 
rooms, 12 feet by 8, which made up the 
whole house; and for this we paid £45* 
per annum, besides taxes, which generally 
amounted to three or four pounds more 


It may interest my readers to know what 
kind of neighbours we had in this settle- 
ment, and how far my peculiar vocation was 
likely to be helped or hindered by the inha- 
bitants who constituted the gentry of this 
and the whole surrounding district. Any 
one will see’ how soon the romance of mis- 
sions! must be destroyed by such associa- 
tidns; and had love of novelty been the 
constraining motive that induced us to take 
up our abode in Jamaica, we had quickly 
returned to England. At one store, where 
albkinds of things were sold, a Jew, of the 
name! of Cohen, with a young coloured 
family around him, resided, and carried on 
almost’ every kind of vice, Another larger 
store was kept by a Jew, named Andrada, 


ee 


Sterling, 
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a native of Curacoa, an obliging man, and 
very respectful always, but of ordinary, 
loose West Indian morals. Then'there was 
a poor, decrepid old Scotchman, whom JI 
shall call, for his children’s sake, M‘Inroy, 
an accountant, one of my regular hearers, 
an intelligent man, who spent a large por- 
tion of every day in reading the Scriptures, 
translating them into Gaelic, and learning 
‘*Baxter’s Saints’ Rest’ by heart; an old 
man that used to weep like a child as he 
talked with me of the . 
**Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood,” 
and whom I committed, years after,'tova 
premature grave, brought on by excessive 
abandonment to vice. ‘Then, in the largest 
house of the settlement was a rich, coloured 
lady, by name Sophia, or, as all the country 
called her, Miss, with a family of seventeen 
children, having very uncertain pater- 
nities, and whose continual boast to me 
was, that her heart was white as snow, 
and that she had never done a wicked 
thing in her life, except kill one 
child. Regular at church, with her Bible 
and Prayer-book, although the distance was _ 
four miles, keeping the saints’ days—or, at 
least, such part of them as suited her}; pay- 
ing tithes of all she possessed; duly ‘taking 
ithe Sacrament at the altar; having all the 
| brood baptized and confirmed; she, neverthe- 
i less, without any compunction on her part, 
| oF reproot from her clergyman (for he was of 
i the old-fashioned colonial school, and prae- 
| tised a few irregularities himself} with the 
|easy acquiescence of a most’ compliant 
i bishop), as these children came of a proper 
age, handed them over to the highest bidder! 
It was the custom of the country! it had 
; been the custom from the governor down- 
| wards. No wonder that the Creole women, 
whose only hope of advancement in life was 
by assimilation with the whites, fell in, un- 
reluctantly, with the bad eminence of this 
bad fashion. 

However, our business was not to com- 
plain, nor to cast stones, but to try and 
make things better ; and so to work we went, 
and opened a daily school in the long piazza 
aforesaid. We commenced with twenty 
children only, not one of whom was born in 
wedlock ; but within twelve nionths we had 
upwards of one hundred fine little children, 
black, brown, and white, under our vine 
care. We felt it right, from the first, 't 
try and induce the parents to pay for the 
education of their children, and charged 
half a bitt (2d.) a week, for the School- 
ing. In addition to this I had 4 regular 
preaching service once a week, besides thie 
the Sunday regular services. For upwards 
of two years my congregation did not 
amount to 150 people, although T was sur 
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rounded b a.dense, population; but there 
Wee very, litle desire on the part of the 


OD Bi . . . : 
negroes for instruction. Previous to my 


leaving .England,, so little was the moral 
condition of the. people apprehended, that 
we entered upon our labours with. an- 
ticipations that..were never realized. Our 
worthy Foreign Secretary once said to me, 
that he regretted there was no such intense 
religious feeling in the hearts of British 
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Christians as éxisted amon 
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the West, adding : Yo Pull never have 
to count your' congregations by handreds ; 
they will 


78 


always be ‘thousands? *And yet 
at the end of two years’ I had ‘not, ofter 
more than 140 people to hear me; and all 
the dreams of speedy success created by 
our secretary’s sanguine anticipations were 
dispelled by these deplorably small. be- 


ginnings. 
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No, VUI.—FIRST WEEK IN AUGUST, — TELTOW-TURNIP “LETTUCE 0 
HYSSOP. Piney terar ow 


NoTHING is lovely or pleasant to the sight 
that is not neat and orderly; and therefore, 
though our gardens should be rich irf fruits 
and flowers, and vegetables, they will not 
be pleasant to look upon unless they are 
kept in perfect order; and as there is a way 
and a method for doing everything which is 
done well, this work must be commenced 
and carried on through this month, by re- 
moving all decaying stems and leaves from 
those beds of which the crops have been 
exhausted, and then rough-digging and 
raking the ground; by keeping the walks 
free from grass, and all the beds and bor- 
ders free from weeds. Water must be 
given to all newly-pricked-out plants, and 
to the beds in which seeds were sown last 
month; and those plants, whether vegetables 
or flowers, which are being allowed to ripen, 
their seeds must be attended to, otherwise 
the birds will do much mischief, scattering 
what they cannot devour. 

Some seeds may be sown this week; for 
instance, the TELrow, or long French 
Turnip, which is a nutritious vegetable, 
and has an agreeable flavour in a stew; 
and also Lettuce. 

LETTUCE seed may be sown.in the natural 
ground, if either for home consumption or 
the market; lettuces may be required at 
Christmas. Let the seed be scattered 
thickly, lightly covered, and neatly raked in. 
When the plants are a few inches in height, 
they should be transplanted into a hot-bed, 
and set nine inches apartevery way. Water 
should be given gently and moderately, 
and ‘a shade placed over the glass for four 
or five days; afterwards the more air and 
light given to the plants the better; but 
the least frost, will kill them. If lettuces 
are not required until January or February, 
the seed may be sown as directed above; 
but, instead of moving the young plants 
into a hot-bed, they should be set in the 
warmest and most sheltered spot in the 


garden, having previously, prepared jit, for 
their reception by careful. digging,./and 
raking, and dividing it into. beds,; about 
three feet wide, with hoops or rods placed 
over them, inorder that mats.or litter may 
be laid on, whenever the severity of the 
weather may render, it necessary to» give 
the young plants protection. ] 
After all this has been done, you may 
finish in the vegetable beds for this week 
by planting offsets of Hyssopand Camomile. 
Hyssop.—Solomon was a great herbalist 
and botanist, for we are told that he 
‘‘spake of trees, from the cedar-tree that 
is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall.”’? This plant was 
in much repute amongst the Israelites, 
being used in many of their most important 
ceremonials. When the Destroying Angel 
passed through the land of Egypt, he was 
not suffered to enter the houses of the’ chil- 
dren of Israel, because they had hearkene? 
to the words of Moses, and had sprinkied, 
with a bunch of hyssop dipped in the blood 
of the Pascal lamb, the lintel and the side- 
posts of the doors. In the purification of 
leprosy this plant was also used, and there- 
fore David said, “Purge me with hyssop 


and I shall be clean,” in allusion to the 
leprosy of sin; and, lastly, it was used at. 


the crucifixion of our Lord, when the Jews 


‘‘ filled a sponge with vinegar, and put it . 


upon hyssop, and put it to his mouth.” 1 
is supposed, however, that the plant thu 


us 


made use of was not the same that We know _ 


by the name of hyssop, but that it was that 
which we call the’ ‘‘caper bush,’’ which. is 
known to possess both healing‘and cleansing 
properties, and to grow to’ a-‘sufficient 
height to afford a stick long enough ‘to sup- 


port the sponge offered to out dying Saviour, © 
The hyssop of ‘our British’ gardens ‘is ‘a 


low-growing shrub; something between an” 


herbaceous plant and.a tree. ‘It is’ a medi- 


| cinal herb, of which two roots are sufficient 
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in, a cottage, garden.:, Its, flowers possess | NUNCULUSHS, and Trisks sown’ in “light 


thé Satae properties whether used in a fresh 
sc or after.they have, been dried. 

CAMO MIDR, is. also.a medicinal herb, and 
‘he Ww ich is highly and justly valued. Its 
is vers only are made use of; and these 
Should be gathered when in full bloom, on a 
d y day, and laid in an airy, shady place for 
At least a month, .A paper-bag will then 
prescrve them from dust, which is a matter 
of importance; and if this be hung up in a 
dry room, the preserved flowers will prove 
an inestimable medicine in many diseases 
of the stomach and the eyes. 

‘Let us now visit,our: flowers, and see 
what is to be done amongst them, in order 
to insure a succession of the “ fair children 
of the sunbeams and the showers.’’ ‘First, 
we must part 

AuvRicuLas, and plant them in pots, one 
head'in each’; then water them gently, and 
$o'plate' them that during the next fortnight 
they will have the'sun only in the mornings, 
HwPoOLYANTHUSES also should be divided, 
aid'set in light,‘rich earth, in a tolerably 
shaded border.’ ~~ 

5 Pinks may be slipped, and set in rows in 
a small bed, and’ the seeds of Tuxirs, Ra- 
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saive wisdom and you will obtain it. Thus 
Selden says, “The difference of men is very 
great; you,would scarce think them to be 
of thesame species; and yet it consists more 
int the affection than in the intellect. For, 
as in the strength of the body two men 
shall be of an equal strength, yet one shall 
appear Stronger than the other, because he 
exercises 0, puts out his strength, the 
other will not stir nor strain himself. So 
tis in the strength of the brain; the one 
endeavours, and strains, and labours, and 
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False, despatch is: one of the most dan- 
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[ORIGINAL AND SELECTED} 


loam, and covered'sparingly with well-sifted 
mould, - 23 ROEEONEE AID AOE, 2 
When so much has been completed, we 
may look around with'pleasureé, for in this 
delightful month every spot'¢n which our, 
eyes may rest teeins with beauty, from the 
* Shining pansy, tipped With goldén lace,” , 
to the ails 


**Tall-topped lark-heels, feathered thick with 

flowers ; 

The-woodbine, climbing o’er the door in bowers 3 

The London tutts of many a mottled hue ; 

The pale pink pea, andmonkshood darkly blue ; 

The white and purple gillyflowers, that stay 

Ling’ring in blossom summer half away; 

The single blood-walls, of a luscious smell— _ 

Old-fashioned flowers’ which. housewives” love 
so well; 

The columbines, stone blue, or deep night. 
brown; aera 

Their... honey-comb,: like blossoms, hanging ' 
down— pe layod 

Each cottage garden’s fond adopted child, i 

Though heath still claim them, where they yet 
grow wild; : 

With marjoram-knots, sweet brier; ‘and ribbon 
grass, t5 is 

And lavender, the choice of every lass.” 
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may make an end the sooner,’ On the © 
other side, true despatch is a rich thing} 
for time is the measure of business, as 
money is of wares; and business is bought 
at a dear hand when there is small despatch. 
—Bucon, 


THE YOUNG TRADESMAN. 


There is an excellent book by Defoe, 
called “‘The complete TEinglish ‘Trades;,,.. 
man ;’’ and in it an admirable chapter, en» ;, 
titled ‘“*Of the Tradesman’s, Marrying, too, 
soon.”’ In this he says, “It was a pradent,,,, 
provision’ which our ancestors made in phe W 
indentures of tradesmen’s apprentices, that 
they should not contract matrimony during, .. 
their apprenticeship. Doubtless our; fore-. 
fathers were better acquainted with the ad, ., . 
vantages of frugality than we are. Hence 
we find them very careful to prescribe to, . j 


sid 


gerous, things to ‘business that:can be.’ It | their youth’ such rules and methods of fru- ©, 
is like that.which.the physicians call pre-} gality and good husbandry as they thought ..... 
digestion,or hasty-digestion, ‘which is sure ; would ‘best conduce ‘to their, prosperity. . ;, 
to fill the body full.of ‘erudities, and secret | Among these rules, this was, one of the, _ ; 
seeds of diseases, | I, knew a wise man had | chief; viz., ‘That they should not wed be. 


it for a byc-word—‘‘ Stay a little; that we'} fore they had sped.*” 
isis ste ATO. ‘ 
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August 4. Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 

August 4, lodé. The * World's Temperance 
Convention” was held in London. it was held in 
the Lecture-hall of the Literary and Scientific 
Institution, Aldersgate-street. ‘The sittings com- 
menced Augu:t 4, and were continued till Aug. 
8, inclusive, The assembly was composed of about 
400 of the leading members of Total Abstinence 
Societies from ali parts of the world ; and the ob- 
jects of the Conference were, to reciprocate sen- 
timents of goodwill, and to bring into closer 
communion those who had hitherto known each 
other only by name; to furnish statistics as to 
the evils of intemperance and the spread of total 
abstinence principles ; and to receive and offer 
suggestions as to the most efficient mode of or- 
ganizing societies, of spreading information, aud 
of promoting the triumphs of strict sobriety. 

August 5, The Oyster Season commences, We 
believe there is in existence an act of parliament 
to prohibit the sale of oysters till the arrival of 
this day ; and formerly the market at Billingsgate 
was opened on the eve of this day with some 
ceremony. Oysters are now on sale, however, 
throughout the whole year, especialiy for the last 
few years, in consequence of the discovery of new, 
and apparently inexhaustible, beds of fine oysters, 
midway between the coasts of England and France, 
It is commonly said that oysters are good only 
when there is an rin the month. Oysters are 
certainly best in cool or cold weather, and this is 
the character of those months in the name of 
which the letter 7 is found. 

August 5, 1754, died James Gibds, an architect 
of considerable eminence, Among the buildings 
erected after his designs are St. Martin’s, Charing- 
cross, St. Clement Danes, St. Mary in the Strand, 
King’s College, Cambridge, St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and the Ratcliffe Library, Oxford. He 
left the greatest part of his property (about 
£15,000) to public charities. 

August 5, 1844. The Commitiee of Secrecy ap- 
pointed to inquire into the official practice of 
opening letters passing through the post, made 


their report, from which it appeared that every ; 


administration has been in the habit of exercising 
this espionage under the authority of a warrant 
of the secretary of State. From 1799 to 1844 the 
number of warrants issued was 372, and the 
number of persons named in them was 724,. The 
inquiry arose out of a complaint made by M, 
Mazzini, an Italian patriot, who was suspected of 
carrying on a correspondence injurious to the 
Government of Austria. : 

August 5, 1847, the remains of Daniel O’Conneil, 
which had passed through London, July 25, were 
interred with great ceremony in Prospect Ceme- 
tery, Glasneven, near Dublin. It was stated that 
upwards of 50,000 persons joined the procession, 

August 6, 1828, William Corder was tried at 
Bury St. Edmunds, for the murder, on May 18. 
1827, of Maria Marten, a young woman whom he 
had decoyed from her home to a barn near Bol- 
stead, and there murdered. The prisoner was 
found guilty, and afterwards confessed the crime. 
He was executed onthe llth. An extraordinary 
excitement prevailed throughout the kingdom was 
produced by this murder and trial. 

August 6, 1830, a violent hurricane at Jamaica, 
by which many ships were lost and injured in 
Kingston Harbour, and property was destroyed of 
the estimated value of £20,000, 
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August 7, 1799, died, aged 59, John Bacon, a 
sculptor of great eminence. In 1769, having pre- 
| viously received several honorary distinctions 

from the Society forthe Encouragement of Arts, 
he obtained the first gold medal given by the 
Royal Academy, of which he became an associate 
in 1770. Among the most celebrated of the pro- 
ductions of his chisel are the monuments to Lord 
Chatham in Westminster and Guildhall, the 
statues of Howard, Johnson, and Sir W. Jones, in 
St. Paul’s, and that of Sir William Blacketone in 
All Souls’ College, Oxford, a monument to Mrs. 
Draper in the Cathedral at Bristol, &c. &c. The 
inscription, written by himself, on a plain tablet in 
Whitfield’s Chapel, ‘ottenham-court-road, Lon- 
don, is characteristic: ‘* What I was as an artist 
seemed to me of some importance while I lived; 
but what I was as a believer in Jesus Christ is 
the only thing of importance to me now.” 

August8, 1827, died, aged 57, George Canning, a 
distinguished orator and statesman. WHeentered 
the House of Commonsin 1793. In 1796 he was ap- 
pointed an Under-Secretary of State. In 1816 he 
became a member of the Cabinet. In 1822 he 
accepted the seals of the Foreign-office; and after 
the death of Lord Liverpool, in 1827, he became 
Premier. As an orator and debater he stood very 
high. His eloquence was felicitous, elegant, and 
correet. Though too much the minister of ex- 
pediency, he exhibited a natural predilection for 
the adoption of a broad and manly policy, in re- 
ference voth to the foreign and domestic relations 
of the country. 

August 8, 1842, dlarming disorders prevailed 
about this time in the midland manufacturing 
districts, and extended to Manchester and the 
neighbouring towns. The leaders of the move- 
ment used violent measures to compel the hands 
in various mills to suspend their labour. Troops 
and bodies of police were called out, and riots ° 
ensued. A royal proclamation against the rioters 
| was issued, and the disturbances were quelled, 
but not till much property had been destroyed. 
; Che object was to obtain an increase of wages; 
| but a political colouring was given to the dis- 
'turbances by the attempt, in some instances, to 
direct the movement in favour of the Charter. 

August 9, 1830. Louis Philippe I. attended 
the sitting of the Chamber of Deputies in Paris, 
and notified his acceptance of the crown ot 
France, under the title of ** King of the French.” 

August 10, 1575. Peter Bales, one of our earliest 
| and most eminent writing masters, finished a per- 
Ee which contained the Lord’s prayer, the 


creed, the decaloyne, with two short prayers in 
Latin, his own name, motto, the day of the month, 
year of our lord, and reign of the queen (Eliza- 
beth) to whom he afterwards presented it at 
Hampton Court, all within the circle of a single 
penny, enchased in a ring with borders of gold, 
and covered with a erystal, and all so accurately 
wrought ag to be plainly legible, to the great admi- 
ration of her Majesty, her ministers, and several 
ambassadors at court. dl + 

August 10, 1675, the foundation-stone of the 
Royal Observatory, for watching and noting tie 
motion of the heavenly bodies, was laid on ive 
hill where it now stands in Greenwich Park. It 
was erected by order of Charles Il., at the in- 
stance of Sir Jonas Moor, under the direztion uf 
Sir Christopher Wren, 
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Ir is well known that our publication was set on foot to elevate the male and female 
operatives of our country. We therefore hail every movement which can iim:any 
way adyance theirinterest. Hence we congratulate our friends on the forthcoming 
Exhibition of 1851. We view it as one of the greatest boons that have ever: been 
offered to the people. In whatever light we contemplate the project, it presents to 
us nothing but good. ‘The period during which these works of art are to be open 
to the public, will hereafter be looked back upon by our historians with ecstacy and 
gratitude. One of the proudest pages of our record will be the narrative of this 
industrial demonstration. The field of the ‘* Cloth of Gold,” in which Henry. VIII. 
and Francis I. vied with each other in extravagant display of the pomp of roy alty, 
has taxed the skill of the artist and the poet, and formed an era inthe historyiof 
pageantry. But Hypr Park, in the coming year, will completely eclipse the 
magnificence of the ambitious French and Raclish kings. Here, insteadi: of 
monarchs, we shall have artisans commanding the wonder of the world... It sill be 
the triumph of industry, and the coronation of labour. It will be seem that 
mechanics and labourers hold the sceptre over the material world, and that they 
have swayed it to bless their species. , Henceforth it will be allowed that the soyé- 
reignty and majesty of the people is not a mere poetic fiction, and, further, that it 
is not a power from which political rulers have anything to dread. It has been 
customary for the masses to do homage to the rich and the titled; but England, in 
1851, shall introduce on the stage a new drama, in which princes and nobles shall 
do honour to the sons and daughters of toil, and thus at length pay a debt which 
has been accumulating for ages. To us the subject is so yast, in its beneficial 
aspects to all parties, that we have a difficulty in classifying our thoughts. in 
I. We may say that it will be A GLORIOUS SIGHT. 
We are reported to be a “ sight-seeing people.”’ This has been our character 
from remote generations ; and the tricks played upon us, by designing jugglers, have 
sometimes amused our neighbours on the Continent. Siulesient e, in’ The 
Tempest, introduces a foreigner as rather merry and sarcastic on. this subject. 
His words are—‘* What have we here? A strange fish? Were Tin Enoland now 
(as once I was), and had but this fish painted, not a holiday fool there: but would 
give a piece of silver; there would this monster make a man; any strange beast 
there makesa man.” This, of course, was in the times of our ignorance ; but yet 
there was in this rude curiosity a hopefulness which promised better days, In- 
quisitiveness is the parent of science and philosophy. ‘The mere newsmonger, 
whose whole existence evaporates in the detail of twaddle and slander, is nothing 
less than a philosopher misemployed, Not a few females, who have*never' risen 
above the chit-chat of the tea-table, and the news of the alley in which they live, 
would have rivalled Sir Isaac Newton, if their minds had only been directed to the 
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investigation of truth. Some have said—* Curiosity! thy name is woman!” If 
so, it shows that she has more of the elements of philosophy in her breast than the 
other sex. 

But whatever folks may say about it, the men, women, and children of this 
country are a ‘‘sight-seeing people.’’ Our appetite for the wonders of nature and 
art has laid the foundation of our true national greatness and glory; and hence 
knowledge and science have taken up their abode among us. Had we been less 
anxious to.see and inquire, we should have made as little progress in civilization as 
the Turks or Tahitians. It would be difficult, perhaps, to calculate the sums that 
the English spend annually in regaling themselves with all kinds of exhibitions, 
from the peep-show to the highest feat of the drama; from the conjurer’s tent to 
the Polytechnic ; from the calf with two heads, the working fleas, the military 
canaries, the Siamese youths, to the lions, the bears, the giraffes, and the hippopo- 
tamus. Why, gencral Tom Thumb is said to have pocketed nearly half a million 
of our money—what a blessing to be born a dwarf! 

Now, 1851 will display a scene which will amply repay every penny that 
will be spent. Here we shall not have mere words, but things; not pictures, or 
lines, or diagrams, but realities. It will be a glorious sight to behold the accumu- 
lated wisdom, thought, and inventions, of almost all nations and ages. In the 
Zoological Gardens we have the manifold wisdom of the Creator presented to 
our view, and we converse with the descendants of those wonderful and gentle 
creatures which were the companions and tutors of the first man. In the industrial 
productions which the Hyde Park Theatre of 1851 will display, we shall have the 
marvellous works of our brother man. Not indeed to rival the creations of the 
Almighty—such a thought is as vain as it is profane; but a wondrous demonstra- 
tion of what finite intellects can achieve, and therefore full of interest and instruc- 
tion. Had we only the works of infinite power and love before us, we might sit 
down in despair. For imperfect faculties, such as ours, to emulate the Eternal, 
might seem alike vain and presumptuous; but when we see what our own species 
has done, notwithstanding the limitations of its powers, we are amazed, charmed, 
and aroused to effort. 

This noble sight will awaken London, the country, and the world. The citizens 
of the great metropolis are sometimes said to be rather deficient in the organ of 
‘ inguisitiveness.”’ Some have hinted that “ acguisitiveness”’ has taken its place; 
but, be that as it may, we query whether the Exhibition of 1851 will not have suffi- 
cient attractions to withdraw many an earthworm from the monotony of retailing 
cheese and bacon—the two grand ideas of his life—torefresh his soul with the wonders 
ofart which the nations are about to place so near his threshold. Wealready seem 
to behold the families of town and country hastening to the “ sight,” and coming 
back laden with truth that will afford matter for pleasing reflection and conversa- 
tion for many a live-long day. We shall have men, women, and children, ex- 
claiming, ‘* Wonderful !’”’ ‘* Wonderful!’ ** Wonderful!’ as they gaze at these 
miracles of mind, or retail to their friends what they have seen. Here will be 
displayed truths that would fill thousands of volumes, for the Exhibition will be, 
without exception, the largest, the most pleasing, most interesting, most learned, 
philosophical, and profound Linrary in the world. 

II, WHAT AN INTELLECTUAL FEAST IT WILL BE! i 

There is a craying in all for mental food. While the body has yarious appetites, 
the soul has but one, To obtain knowledge is its chief desire. Here it displays 
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its divinity. Men may say what they like about the sagacity and reasoning of 
animals ; but these inferior creatures have, as yet, given us no Aristotles, Bacons, 
Newtons, Buffons, Raffaeles, Lockes, Watts, Arkwrights, Miltons, Howards, &c. 
What a windfal it would be to the gradual-development system, which makes men 
out of monkeys, monkeys out of tadpoles, tadpoles out of polypi, polypi out of 
granite, and granite out of nothing—if they could but find a parrot rivalling 
Demosthenes, or elephants constructing railways, and travelling about the world by 
steam! But, somehow or other, the mightiest geniuses among birds, beasts, and 
fishes confine themselves to the instincts with which they were born ; and all our 
tuition goes but a very little way towards raising them to a mental higher condition 
than that in which they were at their birth in the days of Adam. 

“¢ Brutes soon their zenith reach ; their little all 

Flows in at once; in ages they no more 

Could know, or do, or covet, or enjoy. 

Were man to live coeval with the sun, 

The patriarch pupil would be learning still, 

Yet, dying, leave his lesson half unlearnt.”’ 

This everlasting appetite for knowledge is man’s great distinction. None of the 
worshippers of puppies, lap-dogs, hounds, hawks, horses, or parrots, will think of 
treating them with a visit to the Exhibition of 1851, to improve their minds or regale 
their spirits. That delicate poodle, whom my lady cherishes so tenderly, and 
kisses so fondly, would rather have a slice of meat than all the machinery, books, 
paintings, and diamonds in the universe. ‘‘ lor my part,’ says the cock in the 
fable, when he found a gem in the dunghill—* For my part, I would rather have a 
grain of barley than all jewels.’”’ We have tried to degrade men and women into 
mere Carnivorous and graniyorous animals, but the effort has failed. The sow 
wants food. Give it a problem to solve, a sum to work, a pebble to analyze, a 
piece of ore to smelt, a planet to weigh and measure, a word to examine, a machine 
to invent, or a museum to explore, and it is at home; so much so that it hardly 
wishes to exchange its lot for that of our first parents in Eden. 

Now, the Exhibition of next year is just one of those things that will feast the 
minds of all, Its various productions might almost be viewed as embodiments, or 
beautiful crystalizations of thought. We shall have the soul visible in its pro- 
ductions. It will be as though the minds of the men and women of the civilized 
nations had moulded themselves into matter, and given it ten thousand varied 
forms, from the trinket to the steam-engine, from the doll’s eye to the chronometer, 
which counts time with almost the exactness of the sun, and chimes away the 
hours with the swectest music. 

What a mass of intellectual things there will be in this grand depository ! Some 
of our scholars seem to imagine that there is nothing intellectual but a book, a 
poem, or a metaphysical reverie; forgetting that there is intellect in the shoes they 
wear, the vestments that shicld them from the cold, the umbrella that saves them 


from the pelting shower, or even the sixpenny walking stick which they brandish 


so valiantly. Oh! yes; there is mind in all the works of God—in all the produc- 
tions of man; the former infinite, the latter finite. Still, the latter is scarcely less 
stupendous, when we consider the obstacles that had to be overcome before such a 
thing as a copper farthing or silver penny could have been transformed into an 
article of traffic. The Exhibition of 1851 will be a series of intellectual prodigies, | 
Which will yield to its visitors such a mental feast as the world has not had from 
the creation until now. We were struck when visiting last year ‘‘The Grand 
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Exposition of Arts and Manufactures’”’ in Paris. Every one we met looked thought: 
ful and happy. There was asoul in every eye. The clown looked as if he was 
converted into a philosopher, while the philosopher appeared as if he had risen to 
regions inhabited by none but the loftier intelligences of the universe. ‘There was 
something humanizing, civilizing, magnificent, benevolent, and ennobling about 
the whole. It was atemple consecrated to art, science, and philosophy, but in 
which the skill of the creature reflected most gloriously the wisdom and munifi- 
cence of the Creator. We have a strong impression that heaven looks down with 
approbation upon these ‘productions of its youngest, feeblest, and most imperfect 
child. . 

We often talk of “the feast of reason and the flow of soul,” and here we shall 
have it to an extent that has never before been anticipated. All the mental luxuries 
of the world will crowd our board, and in such liberality and profusion that “all 
may feast to satiety on these intellectual dainties. As the poor look on the yiands 
procured for a Lord Mayor’s feast, or the sumptuous entertainments of our modern 
** Dives,’ they read on every dish and every fruit, ‘* Touch not, taste not, handle 
not ;’’ byt the scientific and industrial treat of 1851 will be open for all. Every 
indigent Lazarus will be permitted to participate liberally, and none will be sent 
away with crumbs. 

We have much more to say on this subject, but will not make the present article 
tedious by any further remarks. We cordially invite all our working friends, if 
they have any prejudices against the Exhibition, to scatter them to the winds. 
We have not the remotest fear of any evil that possibly can ensue. On the very 
lowest calculation we shall gain as much as we can lose; for though we may 
instruct foreigners, we shall learn more than we shall teach; while the recipro- 
cations of knowledge, kindness, and hospitality, will do much to hasten the day 


when earth shall be inhabited by one universal family, united together by the 
closest bonds of liberty, fraternity, and religion. 


THE HISTORY AND PRESENT CONDITION OF THE METRO- 
POLITAN OMNIBUS DRIVERS AND CONDUCTORS. 


By Sityerren—(Ex1iza METEyarD.) 


ALONG & wide old street in Islington, so little 
altered and of such rustic aspect as to give a 
fair idea ef what suburban London, towards 
the north, was fifty or sixty years ago, pass a 
mourning coach and hearse of dilapidated ap- 
pearance, and this at the close of a very wet 
November day, when everything looks chill, 
and dark, and drear. Both carriages have just 
concluded their office of carrying forth the dead 
and bringing back the mourners, and therefore, 
whilst the hearse jolts off to the nearest under- 
taker’s, to whom it belongs, the old coach (a 
very wheezy and asthmatic old coach it is) 
¢reaks on a pace or two further, and then stays 
before the front of a large, quaint old house, 
which, with a very wide gravelled path before it, 
large yards, stables, and granaries around and 


at the rear, and with ivy here and there, and a 
few old elm trees, though just now leafless, has 
much the appearance of a country inn. Before, 
however, the sable-clad driver can descend from 
his box, to officiate in opening the coach-door— 
for the strong waters of countless funerals have 
been aseffectivein the way of palsy as in bringing 
the tint of his nose to a particularly rich vermil- 
lion hue,—it is opened from within, and a young 
man, with a fine, fresh, country look, descends, 
followed by two other men, far advanced in life, 
and a third, nearer middle age, and of far more 
pleasant and gentlemanly exterior. The young 
man instantly leads the way across the sod- 
dened gravel towards the house, the door of 
which has been already opened for them by a 
woman dressed in mourning, when, just as they 
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are ascending the wide steps, the sudden sound 
of many voices meet their ears, and, turning, 
they see that a large crowd has collected itself 
round two ommibuses, standing beside the 
path, a few paces up the street, and just freshly 
horsed from the adjacent stables. The instant 
he sees this, the most decrepit of the old men, 
starts off, and pretty quickly too, considering 
how infirm he looks, whilst the rest follow, for 
they see that something is amiss, both by the 
crowd and the approach of the time-keeper to- 
wards them. . 

“ Well; what is all this about—ch? What is 
the matter?” gasps Mr; Rummer, as fast and 
sternly as his breathless state will permit. 

“Why, sir,” says the time-keeper, who, know- 
ing Mr. Rummer’s nature very well, has fol- 
lowed him into the crowd, “ John Fletcher, 
Conductor No. —, has had a bad accident hap- 
pen to his boy, and so ? 

“ Well, what’s that to me, or to the proprie- 
tary?” interrupts Mr. Rummer fiercely; “ acci- 
dents are things as come to all omwus. Walters!” 
—here he calls to the driver, who is on the 
box—* go on, ll have no rules broken. Go 
on—” 

“« Stay a minute, sir,” says the gentlemanly- 
looking time-keeper, grasping Rummer's arm 
as he speaks; “ you must, if you please, let 
Fletcher off to-night. Joe or Roberts can take 
the badge, and go the remaining journeys, for 
the lad is not likely to live till morning, and 
his mother, who came to tell her husband the 
news, has just been borne off in strong convul- 
sions.” 

Whilst the time-keeper thus speaks, the un- 
dulation of the crowd bears both him and Mr. 
Rummer, the proprietor, along the path towards 
the rear of the omnibus, where Fletcher, the 
conductor, is standing, The instant the un- 
happy father sees the old man, he leans for- 
wards, and begs earnestly for an hour’s leave ; 
yes, as earnestly as intense mental suffering can 
make a human creature plead. 

“ When you were hired by this association,” 
is the reply, ‘‘ you were told no time is given 
during the hours of work; and as for rest, 
there’s time enough for that when folks are in 
their gravyes.* So if you go, you shall take 
your last wages to-night. Men can be had for 
holding up the finger, and our rules sha’n’t be 
broken any how.” So says Mr. Rummer, deaf 
to all entreaty, and Fletcher, no longer deadly 
pale as before, but flushed with indignation, 
mounts his step, and cries ‘‘ Right !’’ in a voice 
that scarcely needs his adding, “ We are thus 
treated like brutes, or worse, and therefore let 
me be one,’ to show the mingied passions 
_ which are raised within him. His soul prompts 
him to fling down his hireling badge into the 
thick heaped mire of the sloppy streets, but he 


_ * The precise words, in some evidence now 
lying before me,--E, M, 
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knows that he has other children beside his 
stricken boy, and that, before he gained his 
present situation, for nine months they almost 
daily wanted bread. He has, therefore, no 
alternative, than to crush the love and humanity 
in his soul by a dram from the next gin-shop 
before which they may stay. And this he does 
with blood-shot eye and quivering lip. 

But the spirit of a newer time is near, hover- 
ing over with broad and angel wings. 

This is Richard Shooter, the fresh-looking 
young countryman who has been chief mourner 
at this day’s funeral, for he is heir-at-law—no 
will having yet been found—of Daniel Shooter, 
the great omnibus proprietor of Islington, who 
died suddenly a week ago. He has heard the 
conductor’s last words, and in an instant he 
has spoken somewhat sternly to the old pro- 
prietor, who, remembering that he has his best 
suit of black on, and that Daniel’s old house- 
keeper has by this time made tea, has already 
turned his steps towards the house. 

* Young man,” he answers angrily, as he 
pushes off Richard’s restraining hand, ‘“ you’ye 
said to-night, what your uncle never said, or he 
would not have left the fortune he has. No, 
sir, he knew too well the rules of the road, to 
talk cant about humanity and so on; he knew 
as well as I do, and t’ others do, that these 
chaps are not a bit too nice about our interests, 
and why should we be about theirs, pray? 
Ha! ha! You must get rid o’ this womanish 
sort o’ nonsense, as that old mother 0’ yours, 
and Guy the veterinary doctor, as is to be your 
father-in-law, be always cramming your head 
with. It won’t do for us, Ican tell you, in case 
old Trap can’t find up a will, and you must 
come into theconcern.” And, at this bare idea 
that a will may yet be found, and that a little 
of the old proprietor’s wealth may come to him 
and his colleagues, Mr. Rummer chuckles with 
great glee, and hobbles back to the house, feel- 
ing pretty sure that by this time old Ruth, the 
housekeeper, has made tea; and that, after this, 
the entire proprietary will drop in, under pre- 
text of business, but really to make a jolly night 
of it. 

« Are the rest like this old man?” asks 
Richard of the time-keeper, as Rummer hob- 
bles off. 

“Oh, no, sir. There’s a majority of these 
hard sort of men in the concern, and that’s how 
it is, and so the rest are overruled. For better 
hearted men than Mr. Savory and Mr. Morris 
there cannot be, but they’re comparatively 
helpless in their power to do good. Itisa 
hard ease, sir, as you’ve seen to-night, but this 
is but one out of a thousand. You must talk 
to the men, Mr. Richard, to learn the truth in 
matters of this sort.” 

“Well,” replies Richard Shooter, emphati- 
cally, “ if I become one of their number, things 
shall not go on thus, for I have been taught 
ether sort of lessons, My good old mother, ag 
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half England knows, has kept the Falcon- 
inn, at Grantham, for now five-and-twenty 
years of her widowhood, and in the first: portion 
of it horsed daily nine of the north country 
coaches and mails; and she has always said a 
Jong and hard road and a too tight rein never 
yet served to a good end, and never would. 
Besides, I was hearing some few things yester- 
day from Guy, about this business, that 
astounded me, and which, as he justly said, 
we shall look upon as atrocities by and by. 
But Imust go and see this lad—where does he 
live ?” 

The time-keeper points toa yard a little way 
down on the farther side of the wide street, and 
thither quickly, regardless of the sleet and 
drifting rain, the young man proceeds. He 
finds that this yard, to which he is thus direct- 
ed, opens into wide mews, or stables, only 
lighted in their area by an old stable lantern 
swung in the midst by a rope drawn from side 
to side, but which just casts light around sufii- 
cient to disclose various heaps of reeking litter, 
a few soddened rags—misnamed clothes—flap- 
ping to and fro on a broken clothes-horse, a 
washing-tub, a hen-coop, and a row of stable 
buckets. Though lights burn in several of the 
rooms above these stables, he stands for some 
few minutes undecided, till, guided by a con- 
fused sound of low-speaking voices, he enters 
a stable, and, ascending a broad-stepped lad- 
der, sees before him a miserable unfurnished 
chamber, crowded with a motley group of wo- 
men, on whose anxious, commiserating, or cal- 
lousfeatures, the two flaring candles throw strong 
relief. The mother, so lately borne home in 
strong convulsions, now lies in a state of utter 
insensibility upon the floor, whilst on a truckle 
bed, which has been hastily drawn forth and 
made, her dying boy is stretched, fully sensi- 
ble, in the intervals of agonizing pain, for he 
asks what o’clock it is, and when answered, 
scarcely waits an instant before he asks again. 
Richard hears from some of the women that 
the doctor has been, and is gone again to fetch 
assistance and some remedies, and that he has 
said the boy may have wine, or anything they 
like to give him, for he cannot survive the 
fearful injuries he has received, from a coal- 
waggon passing over him, on a wharf where, 
for some few past weeks, he has been em- 
ployed. WHearing this, and seeing the boy’s 
sinking condition, Richard sends off the most 
decent-looking of the women to the nearest 
tavern for some wine; and when it is come, 
he kneels down by the miserable bed, and 
pours a few drops across the lad's parched 
lips, for he is sinking rapidly, though still so 
sensible. 

“What's o’clocx ?” the boy presently asks 
again. 

* Not more than eight o’clock,” says Richard 
Shooter, as gently as he can, 

* Hight! not more than eight?” reiterates the 


boy again and again, as he raises his dying 
face towards the stranger. ‘*I sha’n’t see fa- 
ther, for there’s yet four hours.” And he 
stretches out his burning hand upon the ragged 
sheet, as if to count that number with his 
bloodless fingers. 

“He'll be here, my boy,” replies Richard, 
soothingly, * before that time, I’m certain. The 
people at the other end of the road may be 
more humane than at this.” 

‘Oh! dear, no, sir,” says a decent looking 
woman ; “if you think so, you’re mistaken. If 
you on only knew a quarter as much as we do, 
who are the wives of these men, the drivers and 
conductors of this line of omnibuses, you would 
see that a large part of the masters let nothing 
come in between the men and their work, and 
you’d soon be pretty sure that Fletcher wouldn’t 
be home till twelve be past a good while; indeed, 
you might say one at once. Why, sir, many 
and many a young wife has died with her little 
one, without seeing her husband’s face, though 
abitof time were begged for him everso ; and so, 
as I’ve known it more than once, men who have 
gone out in the morning, leaving a living house- 
hold, have come home, to find it one of death, 
at night. Men there are, sir, who have never 
seen their children run, or laugh, or talk, or 
eat ; all they perhaps recollect, if these children 
die, is their sleep, and their last rest in ‘the 
coffin! Oh! sir, hard things muws¢ come when 
men never rest—neither Sabbath-day nor 
working-day ; nor have no time for their little 
ones, or their wives, or to make home—as it 
really may be made, though a poor one—a 
cheerful place, when a good and sober husband 
is there.” 

«“ And what is worser, sir,” weeps a half-clad 
woman, with a baby at her breast, “is the 
drinking that comes out o’ this weariness. It 
ain’t to be wondered at, and the sin on it God 
must half forgive, seeing sich a reason. But 0’ 
the homes it makes, of misery, and dirt, and want 
o’ bread, and the sort o’ wives it makes. And 
then the children. Eh! that is worser still. 
Ignorant, dirty, and often noother way to go, but 
one o’ wickedness. Oh! the drink, the drink !” 
and the miserable woman bends down her face 
upon her baby, and weeps tears that tell a story 
in themselves. 

Several other women here begin to speak, 
for they guess who Richard Shooter is, and one 
of them states how her young husband died 
from constant exposure to wet and cold; 
another to tell how much her husband suffers 
from rheumatism, and how he has been kept 
from starving during two or three bad illnesses 
of this sort by the good-hearted charity of the 
other men; and a third has a good deal hang- 
ing on her lips to say concerning “the bad 
opinion the public have of omnibus servants,” 
when the doctor returns with his assistant, so 
Richard, leaving his place beside the now half- 
dozing boy, quits the room, after giving a small — 
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sum of money for temporary use, though with 
the promise to return again. He goes forth into 
the still descending rain, across the street, and 
knocking hastily at the house before-mentioned, 
the door is as quickly opened, by a decent look- 
ing little old woman, clad in deep new mourn- 
ing, who strives to take his hand and say some- 
thing, but he will not harken—will not stay ; 
his whole soul is roused, and, going forward at 
once along a wide wainscoted passage, enters a 
fair sized room, unoccupied, though it gives 
signs of a large amount of company somewhere, 
by the number of capacious hats and coats, and 
spotted shawls, and woollen comfortables, 
scattered about; whilst on a side table are 
divers bottles, glasses, a large basin full of lump 
sugar, several lemons, and a huge plum cake, 
so nicely frosted, and looking so rich, as to be 
more fit for a wedding than a funeral; and 
all this is wound up by a great kettle steaming 
on the hob. Knowing where to find the com- 
pany, Richard returns into the passage, ascends 
the wide staircase, and enters a large, and long, 
comfortless looking reom, with a great table 
down the centre (for it has long been used as 
a board-room), at which sat some fifteen to 
eighteen men of various ages, Mr. Rummer 
being president, very much occupied, as one 
may imagine, by their steaming glasses, and 
the papers before them, for, by the apearance 
of things, they are combining business and 
pleasure. ‘The only one sitting apart, in an 
arm. chair by the fire-side, is Mr. Guy, the great 
veterinary surgeon of Camden-town, whose 
pleasant face we have before seen come forth 
from the old mourning coach, and whose only 
daughter, Mary Guy, Richard is to marry 
shortly ; this, of course gives him an interest in 
the business of the night. Old Mr. Rummer, 
who strives to be hilarious, though there is an 
unrest in his small grey eyes which betrays 
itself, is about to address Richard, when Mr. 
Trap, the attorney, rising slowly, and with 
vast pomposity, says, as he waves a hand on 
either side of him. ‘Gentlemen, before a word 
on a less important subject is spoken, it is my 
duty to inform you, now Mr. Richard Shooter 
has arrived, that the late Daniel Shooter, 
omnibus proprietor of Islington, died intestate, 
for no will or deed, relative to the disposal of 
his large property, has been, or can be, found. 
Therefore, Mr. Richard Shooter, now present, 
and of the Falcon Inn, Grantham, as only son 
of the aforesaid deceased’s only brother, like- 
wise deceased, is heir, without limitation of any 
kind ; though I have reason to know that, had 
the deceased Daniel Shooter lived but a short 
period longer, a will would have been made 
largely curtailing the present extent of heir- 
ship. But as such a document was not exe- 
cuted, I congratulate Mr. Richard Shooter on 
his good fortune, as will also, doubtless, the 
present company.” So saying, Mr. Trap sits 
down with that same vast gravity that marked 
his rising. 


Savory and Morris are both up from the table 
in an instant, and with their hands outstretched. 
across it; for they are good and humane men, 
and feel sure the changes they long ago wished 
and stiggested, in respect té their associated 
business, have now a large probability of being 
adopted and carried out, and, therefore, are 
honestly rejoiced; but Guy is before them, and 
side by side with Richard in an instant :— 

“ My dear Dick,” he says heartily, “ thank 
God for this piece of good fortune ; not so much 
for the money part, my dear boy—for you were 
no beggar—but for the means yott will have of 
doing enormous public good, that is, in the 
matter of combining utility and humanity, 
and by giving life to one of the reforms labour 
so much needs. Mr. Rummer, and other of the 
gentlemen present, may smile, but the best and 
surest profits will be drawn from this combina- 
tion; and it will be something, depend upon it, 
gentlemen, to bring forth out of one set of cir- 
cumstances, as well as give, JUSTICE TO THE 
EMPLOYED, EDUCATION TO THE CHILDREN 
OF SUCH, HUMANITY TO THE BEAST, AND, 
LASTLY, TO THE PUBLIC THE HIGHEST 
POINT OF UTILITY AND SERVICE,”’ 

Many are going to speak, Richard too; 
but a circumstance of interest comes be- 
tween, it is that old Ruth, who has entered 
the room under some pretext or another, 
half drops her tray of glasses on to the 
table in the endeavour to get to Richard’s 
side, and give some form of expression to 
her honest joy; for though she has guessed 
the real truth from some words her old 
master spoke upon his death-bed, and has 
had it further confirmed by the attorney’s 
respectful inquiries after her ‘‘ young 
master”? that very night, she has listened 
for too many years to her old master’s de- 
nunciations against his family, especially 
against his ‘‘ gentleman heir’”’ as he called 
*m, and bore too long with the old miser’s 
niggard parsimony, for the sake of ‘‘ young 
Richard,” not to feel an intense, almost 
overwhelming, joy, which has its vent in 
tears rather than in words. 

‘*Oh, my dear, dear boy,” she says, 
‘“T’m very glad, for it’s money I am sure 
you will make a good use of. And it needs 
a better use I think, my dear Dick, from 
what old master said upon his death-bed, 
‘Ruth,’ said he, ‘1 fear I’ve been a hard, 
hard master, getting, and scraping, and 
scarcely caring how; and now I feel myself 
what it is to be low and sinking, and in a 
dying state, I think, to how many feeling 
so I have refused the consoling presence of 
a husband or a father; I think, too, if I 
had given a little more rest and time to 
some needing it—if I’d not always looked 
upon my men as mere machines, to go and 
come—the money might have been as 
much, and my own comfort and peace of 
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mind greater, than it is just now.’ I think 
he meant all this,’’ goes on the aged ser- 
vant, ‘“‘for when in health he led every one 
around him a sore life, and scarcely valued 
his men as he did his horses; for if I pro- 
posed anything about the one, he always 
swore and told me not to interfere, but if 
about the other, he was off directly to the 
stables to see itdone. And so 43 

The old housekeeper would fain enter 
more into details of this sort, but Savory 
and Morris seeing Richard, in spite of his 
regard for her, growing impatient, they lead 
her from the room, to return just time 
enough to hear the word ‘‘nonsense”’ from 
others beside worthy Mr. Rummer. 

‘‘- You may call it nonsense, if you like, 
gentlemen,” says Richardatlast, with a calm 
earnestness which adds much to the force 
of his words, ‘‘ but it is ‘nonsense’ I mean 
to be guided by in the business transactions 
I have to take in hand; for itis a descrip- 
tion of ‘nonsense’ without which the com- 
mercial transactions of this age cannot be 
made vital. And when I thus refer to hu- 


manity as a principle, it is the humanity of 


justice, and no clap-trap of mere word- 
speaking, but that plain, straightforward 
humanity, which the sternest utilitarian 
and economist, be he an honest man, must 
accede to, and act upon, in any form of, or 
connection with, questions of labour. I 
shall give more time, but I shall moresternly 
exact the due performance of such duties 
as I pay for ; I shall give higher wages, but, 
in return, I shall insist upon having around 


mea sober, steady, self-respecting body of 


men; for I fancy, gentlemen, till this 
class of reforms are set individually on foot, 
by those haying wealth sufficient to carry 
them out to a profitable extent, few or 
none of the old associated proprietaries will 
ever be willing to see any form of profit in 
a course of business combined with justice, 
But the individual must first believe before 
he can show faith enough to make prose- 
lytes of the multitude. 

** You know very well, gentlemen, that, 
with all these intentions, ] am no dreamer, 
I am just as anxious as you are to have a 
fair return to my capital, and to reap some 
profit; but I want to put this profit of capi- 
tal on a fair footing with labour. ‘This is 
the thing. As for business habits, though 
only yet five-and-twenty, I haye for three 
years managed a very large coaching 
establishment in the north of England; I 
have been two years as an assistant with 
Mr. Guy; and, for the past three months, 
i have been more or less connected with 
this business of my uncle’s.. Now, though 
there are thirteen partners in this asso- 
ciation, all of whom are present at this mo- 
ment, nearly two-thirds of. the property 
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belonged to my late uncle, and is now, con- 
sequently, mine, whilst the combined shares 
of Mr. Savory and Mr. Morris make up this 
two-thirds fully. Therefore, as myself and 
these gentlemen are fully agreed, and such 
is our stake in the association, we trust that 
you will take into consideration such things 
in the shape of improvement as will—— 

Tam sure J never will; and the others 
can never be such fouls, 1’m sure !’’ inter- 
rupts old Mr. Rummer, with words jas in- 
flamed as his nose. 

‘‘ Stay,” again says Richard, with a ealm- 
ness that insures him listeners—‘‘I have 
only a few words more to say, and let me 
finish them. Whether you agree with me 
or not, or finally secede from me and the 
two friends who hold my opinions on this 
subject, I shall unflinchingly persevere in 
my endeavour to make all classes connected 
with omnibus capital and labour respect- 
able and happy. If you secede from our 
Association, or turn us forth, which will 
amount to the same thing, we shall start an 
Association of our own, and carry it on- 
ward, oppose us as you will. If thus asso- 
ciated, we shall finally disagree, I shall, 
single-handed, carry out my intentions still 
more determinately ; perfectly assured of a 
final result. 

‘‘ On this estate, which is mine, I shall 
build a large range of new stabling, on 


the best principle, yards, granaries, 
and a large forge. I shall rebuild 


the house wherein we sit on a much 
larger scale, and, making one portion of it 
a model terminus, or omnibus terminus 
house, which, beside accommodating the 
public, shall include a coffee, reading, and 
general refreshment room for the use of the 
men, as well as a bath and other conyeni- 
ences, If an experiment of this class suc- 
ceeds in this direction, a similar terminus 
shall be erected at the other end of our 
road. I shall build in this vicinity, as 
healthier than the other neighbourhoods on 
our line, dwellings for the people we em- 
ploy, as drivers, conductors, clerks, and 
time-keepers, similar to the Metropolitan 
Buildings in St. Pancras, with this only dif- 
ference, that our situation will give us a 
larger space for the purposes of a garden ; 
the use of which, with certain limitations 
needful for its preservation, will belong to 
those renting the several separate dwellings. 
And, lastly, with respect to the most i: 
portant point of all, that of labour, I shall, 
however slow I may be in bringing it to 
this consummation, use two men where oné 
is only now used, and thus, by working the 
road from seven in the morning till twelve 
at night, make the daily hours of running 
seventeen. ‘This time, divided between two 
sets of men, working alternately the morn- 
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ing and evening duty, will give to each man 
a day’s labour of between eight and nine 
hours. 
could attend such educational classes as 
might be instituted for their benefit; and 
thus, by securing due rest, decent dwell- 
ings, and some degree of education, the 
labour annexed to omnibus property may 
at length be brought into the hands of a 
respectable class of men, and its present 
odium swept away. Till some proprietary, 
or proprietor, carry the portion or the whole 
of these reforms to some extent, few or 
none, scarcely even the keen-eyed public 
itself, will see the worth of these reforms in 
its full extent; but once let this be done, 
and the moral-force voice of the employed 
themselves will be heard as well as under- 
stood.” 

“ Ha, ha!” interrupts Mr. Rummer, and 
divers others. ‘‘One man replaced by two, 
and this out of masters’ capital! The joke 
would do for ‘ Punch.’ ”’ 

But Richard Shooter, having thus so far 
explained his intentions, is called out by old 
Ruth, to find that the wretched woman 
with the baby has come with a message, as 
promised by the doctor, to say how the boy 
is; and, finding that he is yet alive, though 
now unconscious, he leaves his friends to 
noisy, and ultimately to a quarrelsome dis- 
cussion, wherein Savory and Morris, though 
supported by Richard Shooter’s future fa- 
ther-in-law, the veterinary surgeon, get the 
worst of it. Without putting on more than 
his hat, though the heavy night-rain now 
descends in a perfect torrent, Richard 
Shooter darts out into the street, and, 
learning from one of the horsekeepers still 
lingering about the adjacent yard, that Flet- 
cher is just expected up, he, regardless of 
the rain, hurries out from the yard again, 
and goes onward to mect the expected 
omnibus. At scarcely the distance of a 
street, so correct is the time, he meets the 
venicle—entirely empty, for the hour is now 
late—and Fletcher behind, in such a state 
of stupor from intoxication as to be past 
almost the mechanical act of opening and 
shutting the door besidehim. Richard bids 
the driver stay, and then addresses the 
conductor, but he seems as if deaf and 
blind, and scarcely answers, till Richard 
shakes him by the arm. 

“¢ Your boy is yet alive, Fletcher, so come 
with me; I have now authority suflicient to 
shield you from blame.”’ 

“Eh! what’s my boy to me? They 
wouldn’t let me see him when I might have 
saved; what’s it matter now? No, no! I 
won't come; I’ma brute, and must follow 
a brute’s course—that’s all, master !”’ 


** Nonsense; suffering should never make 
a man lose his self-respect; and I shall, as 


The men, in this case, gentlemen, | 


quickly as I can, endeavour to mend this 
injustice of long hours; so come.” He al- 
most drags Fletcher from the step, who, 
once with his footing on the ground, follows 
his new master with the air of a blind and 
beaten dog, as if even the finest of our af- 
fections—the love of offspring—were dead 
within his soul. For the truth is, that only 
two or three minutes before Richard thus 
stays the omnibus, he has again rushed 
into a gin-shop, and had a dram ; and this, 
even as he follows his master, is doing its 
work by still further stupifying his already 
reeling senses. Along the street, down the 
mews, into the old stable, up the ladder 
they go, to find in a now less-crowded room 
the doctor and a few women sitting there, 
whilst the now revived, but bitterly-weep- 
ing mother kneels by the bed, and shields 
in her arms the dying lad. 

‘‘Come,” says Richard gently, as with 
one hand he strives to displace the woman, 
and with the other lead the half-blind hus- 
band to the bed; ‘‘ be a man, Fletcher, and 
strive to kneel beside and pray for your 
dying boy,” andas Shooter says so, he seeks 
to press down the drunkard on his knees. 
But in vain; for just as the breath leaves 
him to whom the mother cleaves with such 
tenacity, and the relaxed face droops down 
on to the wretched pillow, he, who had he 
had the power would have sought his dying 
boy so long before in the stern sobriety of 
manly grief and pity, falls like a log as 
senseless on the floor as is the dead and 
stricken on the sordidhbed of abject poverty ! 

In the dread stillness which for the instant 
succeeds, the very wind seems hushed, and 
the rain cease to beat itself against the sod- 
dened, rag-filled casement! 

* * * % * #* 

Two gentlemen of the English bar, who 
have been absent from this country a con- 
siderable time, on official business connected 
with the government, proceed, a morning 
or two after their return, to wait upon a 
minister of state. After the transaction of 
business, in connexion with their duties, 
the conversation turns upon the appearance 
and general condition of the population, 
the strangers having already observed that, 
during their ten years’ absence, a marked 
moral and physical change for the better 
has taken place. 

‘*T am really glad you observe this,” re- 
plies the minister, ‘for the eye of a 
stranger is, proverbially, keener-sighted 
than one nearer home. But really we have 
been taking immense pains, as a community, 
to purify and strenethen our wide, social 
basis ; though, if the truth be spoken, we 
owe more to the energetic, self-relying ex- 
ertions of private individuals, than to the 
government itself.”” 
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‘It is precisely in the very classes where 
the self-reliant virtues have been so long 
needed, that I see the greatest change,” 
says the elder stranger. ‘‘ For instance, in 
the large labouring masses going to and fro 
to their work, or employed in numberless 
operations connected with the streets, as at 
the cab-stands, or on the omnibuses a 

‘Ha!’ interrupts the minister ‘ here 
you observe one of the very best advances 
we have made in regard to metropolitan 
labour. . ‘At the time you left England, ten 
years ago, the overwork system of the om- 
nibuses was atrocious. Sixteen hours was 
the ordinary day’s labour, and each week 
was one of seven days of unremitting toil, 
without rest of any kind. To support nature 
under the physical exhaustion caused by this 
immense amount of overwork, stimulants 
were resorted to by the majority of the men 
employed as drivers and conductors; and 
this general habit, with, likewise, a reckless 
want of circumspection as related to the 
granting badges and licences, brought to 
this class of labour, as a majority. a low 
class of men. The press was the first 
to take up this question of monstrous 
overwork, and discuss it in all its phy- 
sical, moral, and educational bearings. The 
public thus became acquainted with the 
evil, and the remedies sought, and the 
better class of the men themselves, thus 
upheld as it were by the public counte- 
nance, first started a ‘* Provident Associa- 
tion ;”? and next, associating for that pur- 
pose, petitioned their several proprietors 
for a reduction of the hours of labour, by a 
relay system then first suggested. With 
little effect—for John Bull, gentlemen, when 
his purse is in his pocket, is always in a 
tenacious mood—till a young and wealthy 
omnibus proprietor, of Islington, first 
brought into practice, on his own road, the 
several reforms which have made omnibus 
labour what it is at present—that is, re- 
spectable as well as remunerative. But 
you have of course heard of Richard 
Shooter, for he is, in spite of the almost 
endless law-suits the old proprietary of his 
road for a time involved him in, a million- 
aire, and a hobby of the newspapers.” 

‘Certainly,’ say both strangers in a 
breath, ‘““his name has passed beyond the 
Channel, in respect, we believe, to an in- 
dustrial school he has established.’’ 

“Yes ; but to see,’’ replies the minister, 
‘is your best way to ascertain the truth of 
Richard Shooter’sfame. Go to-night, after 
dark, and see the Oxford-street terminus- 
house; and in the morning drive to Isling- 
ton, and see the schools, stables, and the 
pile of building he has erected as dwellings 
for bis men, Such employers as_ this 
Richard Shooter; gentlemen, are of that 


race of nature’s princes of whom we yet see 
only the commencement. We shall have 
many such, and God will bless their endea- 


x3 


yours. 


‘‘ But have the proprietary of the other 
roads profited by so good an example ?”’ 
ask both strangers. 


“Well, no! though a good pattern is 
always of account. But, whilst none of 
them work a half-time system like Shooter, 
many have adopted partial relays, so as to 
give each man a comparative rest on alter- 
nate days. J*ew or none work on the atro- 
cious system of former years. But you 
must see this great business, as I advise ; 
it is worth all descriptions.” 


The strangers, who are interested in 
all which relates to a truthful amelioration 
in the lot of those receiving wages, obey the 
minister’s commands, and are driven that 
night to the Oxford-street terminus-house 
of Shooter’s omnibuses, or, as the public 
better love to call them ‘'The New-time 
Omuibuses.”’ 


Built on the former-site of several dwell- 
ings, this terminus-house occupies a large 
space of ground, and, standing consider- 
ably back from the pavement, forms with 
its two wings the three sides of a square. 
One wing is used as a_ waiting-room 
for the public, and the other as a time- 
keeper’s office, where those employed 
in this department can observe all that is 
going forward, without chance of mistake 
or error, and this whilst entirely protected 
from the weather. A deep verandah of 
cast-iron covers either wing towards the 
pavement, ‘The centre building contains 
another large room for public use, whilst 
right and left of it are various rooms for 
the men, Into one of these the strangers 
enter, just as five or six drivers and con- 
ductors come in to take coffee, during their 
ten minutes’ respite from their respective 
duties. They are cleanly, well dressed, and 
have a respectable air, so much so that 
when they are comfortably seated, and the 
waiter has brought their twopenny cup of 
hot coffee each, the elder stranger addresses 
one of their number. The man instantly 
rises, as he says— 

‘‘ Fletcher here, sir’’ (and he touches a 
well-dressed man at his side), ‘ will tell 
you all about Mr. Shooter; for you see, 
geutlemen, Fletcher, ever since that poor 
lad of his got killed, may be said to have 
been Mr. Shooter’s right-hand man. Ay, 
gentlemen, that was an eventful night in 
many ways, if only as the one on which old 
Rummer and the t’others began their tricks 
and plots—to end in nothing but sorely 
emptying their purses, and setting the public 
against themselyes, as it did, as well as 
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give the whole business of omnibus reform 
a lift they little dreamt of.” 

The strangers, thus referred to Fletcher, 
speak to him, and he tells all we have 
already set down, and with much added 
thereto, concerning Richard’s success as 
an omnibus proprietor, and his way of 
business. 

‘“ The truth is, gentlemen,’’ continues 
Fletcher, ‘‘ one good master will make a 
hundred good men; and this has been the 
case with ourselves. For no sooner were 
the old proprictors of our road got rid of, 
than things began to take their present 
shape, for, as 1 think I have said, master’s 
other two partners, Morris and Savory, 
were not very long associated with him, 
for the first died, and the second retired. 
Mr. Guy, master’s father-in-law, is the only 
partner now. As for our men themselves, 
gentlemen, London doesn’t, I believe, own, 
at this moment, a more sober, respectable 
body of men amongst itsjlabouring classes ; 
the truth of which assertion you could.in a 
moment ascertain, by reference to the 
criminal returns, or to the registrar of 
badges and licences.”’ 

“‘'This is most admirable,’’ replies the 
stranger, ‘‘ and must be profitable in many 
ways.”’ 

‘The whole is summed up in a few 
words, sir,’’ repeats the conductor, ‘“ we 
are no longer treated as beasts of burden, 
but as men; and we act accordingly. This, 
too, with a large increase of passengers ; 
for never was the omnibus business so 
flourishing as at present.”’ 

** May Lask,”’ says the stranger, ‘‘ if this 

terminus-house be used for any other pur- 
pose than that already specified to me.” 
_ “No, sir. The premises at the rear are 
small, but sufficient to contain a building 
for a spare omnibus or two, and stables for 
a few horses, in case of accident. The 
horses, whilst remaining here, are only 
under the care of the watermen, all the 
stables being at the rear of the Islington 
terminus-house. You should see master’s 
place there, if you want to understand the 
working of the finest and best-conducted 
omnibus business in the world.” 

“This gentleman and myself, for a pur- 
pose we shall explain to Mr. Shooter, in- 
tend to ride over there at an early hour to- 
morrow morning, for we are excessively 
interested in all we have heard and seen; 
we have been abroad some years, and have 
therefore a keen perception of the maryel- 
lous change.” 

‘Tt is my morning at home, gentlemen,” 
says Fletcher, most respectfully ; “and, if 
a working man may be bold enough to say 
as much, you may sce me inmy home; and 
ifour dear master should chance to tell you 


, 


i . . . 
any circumstance regarding me and mine, 


you will, indeed, say that these improve- 
ments have done something for the soils 
as well as the bodies of his men.” 

“* Ay, these we can never separate.”” But 
as the gentleman says this, a bell gives the 
well-known sign, that the allotted brief 
time of rest is over; so, with respectful de- 
meanour to the two strangers that have 
thus conversed with them, the men give 
place to others, and leave the room. 

Again the sun* breaks over many- 
tree’d, suburban Islington; and this ona 
fair June morning, when these trees are in 
the richest leaf. Precisely, too, on the very 
spot where the old creaking hearse was 
drawn up by the vermilioned-nosed driver, 
stays a plain but stately carriage, for it is 
that of the minister of state, accompanied 
by his friends. As they alight on the broad, 
flagged pavement a group of children, boys 
as well as girls, come by, and stop an in- 
stant to gaze. 

‘Well, my little friends,’’ says the mi- 
nister, addressing them, ‘‘ where are you 
going ?” 

‘« Please, sir,’”? say several in a breath, 
‘‘to Mr. Shooter’s school. Father works 
on the omnibuses.”’ 

‘* Indeed,’”’ says the minister, addressing 
himself particularly to the eldest lad; ‘‘you 
work during school-hours at some of the 
trades connected with Mr. Shooter’s busi- 
ness, I suppose, then.’’ 

‘Yes, sir. Some boys learn to make 
shoes at the forge, others go into the har- 
ness-room, others into the shed, where the 
omnibuses are built, and, those that like to 
do so, learn to drive or take care of horses.”’ 

‘« This is very good. And you learn to 
read and write beside ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir; Mr. Shooter often conducts 
our classes himself,’’ 

After some further questions and answers 
such as these, the children, pleased with 
the graciousness of the ‘‘ great gentleman,” 
proceed on their happy way. 

In a large office, in use for the purposes 
of his business, and in a plain, substaatial 
house, built on the site of the old-fashioned 
one inhabited by his uncle, Richard Shooter, 
the great and wealthy omnibus proprietor, 
of Islington, receives his distinguished 
visitors. Previously aware of this: visit, 
and pleased that interest is at length 
awakened with respect to labour, in all its 
moral bearings, he courteously gives many 
statistical details relative to his men and 
his business generally. 

‘< Tf profits are lessened on the one hand 
by the employment of a larger number of 
men, on the other they are increased by the 
careful use of my property, civility to the 
public, and by an honesty I rarely find fail- 
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ing. Whilst thus we have equality, as far 
as profits are concerned, the enormous 
moral, physical, and educational benefits 
reaped by the men, and their wives and 
children, stand high above ordinary com- 
putation.”? As he thus speaks—as he is 
desirous the strangers should judge for 
themselves the various details which have 
so efficiently served his interests, as well 
as the improvements of his men, Mr. 
Shooter shows the gentlemen partly over 
his own house; introduces them to his 
fine old mother, of Grantham celebrity, and 
to whom he says he owes all the humanity 
of his heart, and who, living with him in 
her old age, is useful in a thousand ways ; 
then shows them over his vast, well-venti- 
lated stables, where a thousand horses are 
groomed and fed every morning before six 
o’clock; then into his granaries, harness- 
house, coach-building house, where, as well 
as in the adjacent forge, some of the boys are 
at work; andthen into the school-room,where 
the majority of his servants’ children are at 
their morning lessons, under the care ofa 
schoolmaster. After this, he opens an ad- 
jacent door, and shows, to their surprise, his 
wife, who, whilst sitting amidst her own 
children, is instructing the same little girls 
whom an hour before they saw in the street; 
and Richard tells the strangers that she 
does this every morning for a certain time, 
after which they pass into the care of his 
good old mother, who gives them little 
lessons in housewifery. Still going on, he 
leads his interested visitors across a series 
of well-swept yards to the rear of his exten- 
sive premises, where, in the midst of a large 
plot of garden-like ground, is the great pile 
of buildings, known as the ‘‘ Omnibus Lodg 
ing-house.”’ It is separated into portions 
fitted for either married or single persons as 
the case may be, andis principally inhabited 
by those in his own employment. After 
showing them several sets of distinct dwell- 
ings, Richard Shooter knocks at a door, 
and then opening it, enters a parlour-like, 
well-furnished little room, wherein a middle- 
aged woman is sitting sewing, and a man 
writing ata small round table by the cheerful 


window. When the man hastily rises, the 
gentlemen recognise him as the one they 
addressed the previous night. _ 
When Mr. Shooter hears this he says, 
with much feeling, ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, it 
was this man’s miserable condition and 
mental suffering, partly induced, as both 
were, by his ceaseless task-work; which 
taught me, on a November night, ten years. 
ago, the profoundest and greatest lesson of 
my life, which is, ‘that no master can, with 
tmpunity, neglect the sufferings of his ser- 
vants ;’? and this it is which, more than any. 
other thing, has made me do what I have. 
What it is I have done let the death-bed, 
and its accompaniments, of that November 
night, and the present scene (where the. 
father, in the moral sobriety of a peacefu 
home, is writing a letter, at my request, to 
invite one of his daughters, who formerly 
lived in my service, to a birth-day of one of 
my children) make the true contrast.” _ 
“Tt does, sir, it does, sir,’ says Fletcher, 
as, standing in the strong light of the morn- 
ing sun, he hides his moved countenance in 
his upraised hands. bier tg 
And still standing, he says presently, ‘ It 
was the having less labour to perform that 
first began to make me the man I am, 
Therefore, let one who was a sufferer tell, 
through you, to themen employedin omnibus 
labour throughout the country, and wherever 
their hours of labour are harsh and eruel, that 
they must be provident, and united amongst 
themselves; they must firmly, Focpenantus 
petition their employers to shorten their 
hours of labour by a system of relays; and 
thus, with the Press, silently but surely 
awakening and educating public opinion, a 
change largely in their behalf mast and will 
take place, and set amongst other reforms 
of the day that relating to Omninus La- 
BOUR.”’ “th 
** All this will be, most surely,”’ says the 
minister ; ‘‘ for what blessing of heaven can 
this magnificent land of. our birth expect, 
if it does not lift out from serfdom the 
labour which civilizes and enriches it!” 
Hampstead, July 25, 1850. ag 


A, FATHER’S ADVICE 


“ Oh! learn to be loving, 

And kindly agree, 

At home all happy 
As brothers should be ; 

Ere distance may part you, 
Or death may divide, 

And leave you'to sigh o’er 
A lonely fireside. 


_* The sweet look of kindness, — 
‘The peace-speaking tongue, 
‘So pleasant and lovely, 
~ Yn old or in young, 
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Will win the affections MAS e hae 
Of all that yon see, § 
And make you still dearer 
To mother and me. © 
“But, oh! if divided, 5 Mien 109 
By distance or death, 9500) 4109 
How sore would it grieve you, 4. : jo 


Till life’s latest breath, 6 )..0.1) 9! 
That anger or discord ©)... 
Should ever have been; : 
Or aught but affection, 
Two brothers between !”’ 
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Tr the actions of a good man furnish the best 
materials for a cenotaph, then bold must have 
been the hand which undertook to write the 
inscription for the tomb of Marvell. His prin- 
ciples ‘were the most free, his character the 
most true, his patriotism the most pure, his 
piety the farthest removed from name and 
show. 
nothing little or vulgar in his pursuits. He de- 
yoted himself to his country ; his aim was fixed, 
and his determination was invincible. He was 
not to be flattered, nor bribed, nor bought. Not 
the glitter of a coronct, nor the reversion of a 
dukedom, could have seduced him to desert the 
cause of the people. It was in his heart to live 
and die for them; and among the faithless he 
was faithful found; his free spirit could live 
only with the free. 

Marvell was the son of a clergyman, and was 
born at Kingston-upon-Hull on the 15th day 
of Noyember, 1620. His father beng master 
of the grammar-school in that town, it is not 
improbable that he there received the first ru- 
diments of his education; and having given 
early indications of superior intellect, he was 
sent, when not quite fifteen years of age, to 
Cambridge, and in 1638 took his bachelor’s de- 
gree with no little honour, for he was almost 
immediately elected to one of the scholarships 

of the uniyersity. On leaving the university, 
he trayelled through the most polite parts of 
Europe. At Rome he met the illustrious Mii- 
ton, and then was laid the foundation of that 
intimate friendship which closed only with life 
itself. In 1653 Marvell became tutor to a 
nephew of Cromwell, to whose education he 
deyoted himself with manly earnestness, and 
oyer whose interests he watched with intense 
solicitude. About four years later he was ap- 
pointed assistant Latin secretary with Milton. 
No appointment and no association could have 
pleased Milton more, not only as securing for 
himself an efficient coadjutor, 
to the public employment an able and un- 
wearied servant. In the year following, Crom- 
well died, and a new path opened for Marvell. 
Just before the Restoration, he was chosen to 


represent his native town in the Parliament of 


1660, which honourable position he retained 
for more than twenty years. During the whole 
of his parliamentary life he maintained a close 
correspondence with his constituents, regularly 
communicating to them by post the proceedings 
of the House. Though he spoke but seldom, 
he discharged his public duties with great 
ability and fidelity. His influence was not less 
out of the House than in it. Prince Rupert 
often. availed himself of his adyice, and mem- 
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‘There was nothing selfish in his nature, : 


but as bringing | 
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bers of both branches of the Legislature were 
wont to regard him as an authority. ‘To the 
local interests of his constituents he gave the 
most unreserved attention. Never did he treat 
their representations with cold indifference; 
never did he turn a deaf ear to their voice or 
their wishes. 

As soon as his real sentiments were known, 
he became obnoxious to the Government of the 
day. He was suspected ; his letters were in- 
tercepted. In a communication addressed to 
his constituents he refers to this fact in these 
words: ‘‘It seems there is some sentinel set 
both upon you and me; and to know it, there- 
fore, is a sufficient caution. The best of it is, 
that none of us, I believe, either do say or write 
anything but what we care not though it be 
made public.’”? Yet he spared not the corrup- 
tions of the court and of the age. It wasa 
period of shameless profligacy and crime. The 
tide of public morals had ebbed and receded so 
far that the whole atmosphere was filled with 
the most sickening, deadly vapours. The pure 
soul of Marvell could not breathe in it. He 
must provide some disinfecting agent. His 
writings revealed the secret ; and yet the man 
who rushed in between the living and the dead 
to stay the plague, was treated rather as the 
traitor than the saviour of his country. More 
than once he was menaced with assassination ; 
but the shield of the cherubim was over him, 
and the power of the Highest defended him. 

Obnoxious as he was to the Government, the 
monarch took great delight in his conversation, 
and used every means to win him over to his 
side. He was fanned with the breath of flat- 
tery ; he was tempted with the promise of office, 
and the offer of preferment; but there was no 
element in his pure and noble nature on which 
such corruption could act. Nothing could shake 
his manly resolution. Who is ignorant or un- 
mindful of his memorable interview with the 
Lord-treasurer Danby ? Having spent an even- 
ing at court with Charles, the merry monarch, 
charmed with his surpassing wit and humour, 
sent Danby, the next morning, to wait on the 
patriot with his royal message of regard. Mar- 
vell’s lodgings were a little room, up two pair 
of stairs, in one of the little dark courts leading 
out of the Strand. With some difficulty the 
Lord-treasurer found the patriot’sresidence. It 
is said that, forcing his way up the narrow stair- 
case, he stumbled against the deor of Marvell’s 
humble apartment, which, suddenly flying open, 
his lordship found him seated at a little com- 
mon table, writing. On lifting his eye, he was 
somewhat astonished to see so unexpected a 
visitor, and said to his lordship, with a smile, 
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that he feared he had mistaken his way. The 
latter replied, “No, now that I have found 
Mr. Marvell.” He then informed him that he 
came charged with a message from the king, 
who, appreciating his great talents and merits, 
was desirous of serving him. Getting into 
closer conversation, he told the treasurer that 
he knew the nature of courts full well, and that 
whoever is distinguished by a prince’s favour is 
certainly expected to vote in-his interest. His 
lordship assuring him that his Majesty, from a 
just sense of his merits oniy, desired to know 
whether there was any place at court that he 
would accept, our pure-hearted patriot replied, 
that he could accept nothing with honour, for 
either he must be ungrateful to the king in 
voting against him, or prove false to his coun- 
try by giving in to the measures of the court. 
The only favour, therefore, which he had to re- 
quest of his Majesty was, that he would esteem 
him a loyal and dutiful subject, and truer to his 
interests in refusing his offers than if he had 
accepted them. His lordship, finding that no 
argument could avail, told him that the king 
had ordered a thousand pounds for him, which 
he hoped he would accept till he could think 
what farther to ask of his Majesty. But gold 
had lost its lustre in the eyes of Marvell. This 
he refused with the same stern determination 
as. the offers for place and power. And yet no 
sooner had his lordship withdrawn than the 
patriot was under the painful necessity of bor- 
rowing a guinea from a friend! Noble man! 
thou shalt be had in everlastmg remembrance. 
A_contemptible and time-serving ecclesiastic, 
of the name of Parker, was now in the zenith 
of his prelatical pride and ambition. Happily 
for the world, and for Christianity, such a man 
could not well have lived in any other age than 
that of the second Charles. He had a deadly 
hatred of nonconformity, even in its purest 
and most Christ-like manifestations. He was 
a churchman of the first water, and such was 
his attachment to every jot and tittle of his own 
ecclesiastical polity, that he would, witha glad 
and lightsome heart, have subjected every non- 
conformist who walked God’s free earth to the 
,most finished instruments of the most finished 
torture. This is the man who asserted that “it is 
absolutely necessary to the peace and happiness 
of kingdoms that there be set up a more severe 
government over men’s consciences and reli- 
_gious persuasions than over their vices and 
immoralities, and that princes may, with less 
hazard, give liberty to men’s vices and de- 
baucheries than their consciences.’’ Worthy 
successor of the apostles! Profound exponent 
,of Christ’s holy gospel! Drunkenness and de- 
bauchery are the highest virtues compared with 
, the purest service dictated by the most enlight- 
_gned, conscience. In his simplicity, Marvell 
;, Supposed that if any man “had thought fit to 
PASS /Over from one persuasion of the Christian 
religion into another, he would not choose to 
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spit thrice at every article that he relinquished 
to curse solemnly his father and mother for 
having educatefl him in those opinions, to ani- 
mate his new acquaintances to the ‘assacreing 
of his former comrades.” 
was the dear, good man! 
Parker in those days as there is a cum 
Palmer in our days. Marvell was a mateh tv 
Parker. The patriot had the advantage over ™ 
the prelate. Parker having dipped his pen in 
gall, and written with more than his wonted 
acrimony against the Nonconformists, Marvell 
taxed his wit, and set his adversary in so ridi- 
culous a light as to relax the grin and relieve 
the frown of those who were farthest removed 
from a stern and unyielding Puritanism. He was 
“ the liveliest droll of the age, who wrote in a 
burlesque strain, but with so peculiar and en- 
tertaining a conduct that, from the king down 
to the tradesman, his books were read with 
great pleasure.” Marvell had all the men of 
wit on his side, and this in no small degree 
tended to humble, not only the proud prelate, 
but his whole party. The bishop advised the 
Government ‘to crush the pestilent wit—the 
servant of Cromwell and ‘the friend of Milton.” 
The patriot was not to be crushed. He was not 
only the man of wit, he was the exponent of 
truth; his utterances found a response in the 
depths of man’s nature ; his voice had an echo 
in every conscience. He was the manly advo- 
cate of human rights and human liberties. What 
he said of a certain book may be said of his 
own living words: ‘*The conceptions therein 
being of so eternal an idea, every man finds 
them to be but a copy of i original in his own 
mind.” 

In 1678 appeared a work entitled * An Ae. 
count of the Growth of Popery and Arbitrary Go- 
vernment in England,” which created a power- 
ful sensation in the minds of not a few. It 
discussed the limits of the royal prerogative, 
and set the principles of the constitution in the . 
clearest light. The work was deemed a libel, 
and a reward was offered by the Government 
for the discovery of the author and also the 
printer. To this fact he alludes in a private 
letter to a friend, under date of June 10th, 
1678: ‘There came out, about Christmas last. 
here, a large book concerning the growth of 
popery and arbitrary government. ': There haye 
been great rewards offered in private, ‘and con- 
siderable in the Gazette, to any one who coula 
inform of the author or the printer, but not yet 
discovered. Three or four printed books since 
have deseribed, as near as'it was proper to go, 
the man being a member of Parliament, Mr. 
Marvell to have been the author ; but if he had, 
surely he should not have escaped being ques- 
tioned in Parliament or some other place.’ He 
every day became more’ obnoxious to! high 
churchmen, and ‘those in power, and was com- 
pelled frequently to ‘conceal himself, that. he 
might escape the hand of the assassiny © 
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Marvell had the reputation and the credit of 
being the wittiest man of his age. His wit was 
like a sharp two-edged sword, whose keen point 
went into theinnermost man. Yetit had in it 
nothing malevolent. He was not a gladiator 
that reveled in carnage and in blood. When 
he drew the sword, it was with no desire of 
fleshing it to the hilt, but rather of showing his 
power of defence. He was equal to enter the 
lists with any man; while the purity and the 
justice of his cause armed him with a strength 
which provedinvincible. He was never foiled, 
never thrown. Even Parker, who was famed 
for disputation and debate, withdrew from the 
arena rather than enter into closer conflict with 
aman before whom he must have fallen, as he 
had fallen before. We deny not that he was 
caustic, unsparing, unmerciful; but still, far 
from being malignant, he cherished no per- 
sonal hatred ; he had no heavy curse for his 
opponent ; he uttered no anathema; he invoked 
ho vengeance on his most deadly foe. 

Let it not be forgotten that great and mani- 
fold were the evils with which he had to 
grapple, in an age of universal profligacy and 
corruption. The nation groaned beneath a 
crushing burden of taxation; the interests of 
the people were betrayed and sacrificed ; eccle- 
siastical despotism usurped unlimited dominion 
over the souls and the bodies of men; noncon- 
formity was branded as worse than any, even 
the most vicious vice; sycophancy and courtly 
intrigue abounded; the most unjust laws were 
enacted; trade and commerce were fettered; 
the revenue was squandered, and the country 
brought to the very margin of ruin. How 
could such a patriot as Marvell look coldly and 
silently on such a state of things ? Had he been 
mute, the very stones would have cried out. 
But there are true men in every crisis. The 
love of country was in Marvell stronger than 
‘the loye of life. His patriotism was nothing 
feigned, nothing put on foraday. It was in 
the man, one of the very elements of his being. 
This patriotism co-existed with the highest 
type and development of character. He was 
“not only a man of high intellectual endow- 
ments, but of eminent moral worth. His faith 
grappled with mighty principles ; his character 
was based on inflexible integrity ; his private 
personal virtues rose tothe highest point; they 
strengthened and refined with his years. His 

' spirit breathed a noble independence ; nothing 
seould betray him into servility, nothing induce 
him to:swervye from his integrity. . With him 
the claims of conscience, of country, and of 
‘God, were supreme. He lived in an age of 
»apostacy from principle and from truth, and 
» yet he stood true to the last. His magnanimity 
»} vas only equalled by his virtue. 
| In'the same year that he published his fam- 


ous work on the growth of popery and arbitrary 
/' government in England, he died; and as. he, 


was known to have been in the enjoyment of 
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vigorous health just before, strong suspicions 
were entertained that he had been poisoned. 
Be this as it may, he died a martyr to the cause 
of human liberty. * As a patriot, his name will 
go down fresh and full of honour to the latest 
posterity. Noman ever left a fame more un- 
tarnished or more fair. To record his name 
and perpetuate his virtues, his fellow-townsmen 
entered into a subscription to erect a monument 
to his memory in the church of Saint Giles-in- 
the-fields, where he was interred, and an epitaph 
was composed by some able hand to be in- 
scribed upon it, but the minister of that church 
forbade both the inscription and the monument 
to be placed there. Worthy conduct this from 
men who professed to be the authorised teachers 
of a Christianity whose chief element is liberty ! 
A state religion has ever been the most deadly 
enemy to human progress and human freedom. 
The fall of ecclesiastical establishments must 
precede the world’s emancipation. The fiat 
has gone forth that man shall be free, and what- 
ever may now let or hinder, must be taken out 
of the way. All the evolutions which time is 
disclosing are but the precursors of that bright 
and sunny day when the nations of the earth 
shall have burst the last fetter that enslaves 
humanity, and be seen walking in all the con- 
scious erectness of their intellectual and moral 
manhood. 

It is a happy thing for the world, and for 
humanity, that there have never been wanting 
true men to fight the battle of freedom: These 
are models to be copied, exemplars to be fol- 
lowed. In proportion as a people are’ imbued 
with the same principles, and devoted to’ the 
same mighty interests, may we hope for the 
stability of nations. If national virtue were 
not so rare, these patriots would be but the first 
among the virtuous and the good. Amid the 
gloom of some long, dreary night, a single star 
will relieve the darkness, and attract every eye; 
but let the great concave of Heaven be lighted 
up with its uncounted suns and systems, and 
immediately the one individual body is lost in 
the mingling light and splendour of the whole. 
Every man should be a patriot ; cold must Be 
his heart if he has no sympathy with his coun- 
try’s weal, if he feel not his country’s woe.”'Of 
all. others, the working, classes should ‘He'the 
most deeply interested in the welfare of thé na- 
tion. They form the basis on which’ rests tHe 
great pyramid of society, Without'them the 
resources of this country wold be soon 80 ‘im- 
poverished and exhausted as to bring’ ‘it to'the 
very margin of national ruin, to ruin itself. 
They form an element in the great common- 
wealth, without which it could not be ‘hele to- 
gether. It is, therefore, of the first moment 
and of the last, that the principle’ which ‘they 
imbibe and cherish should be conservative ‘of 
all that. is pure, and true, and good in the ¢bh- 
stitution, of all that can giv e stability ‘and 
glory to the nation. I proportion to ‘the: ‘Vir- 
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tue and integrity found among them as a class, 
will be the influence and the impression on all 
aboye them. Nor will it be possible for any 
government to resist their claim to equal rights 
and liberties with the rest of the community. 
Tt is in their own power to lift themselves up 
to any position; it is only needful that their 
character have its basis in pure and lofty prin- 
ciple to possess a force which will prove irre- 
sistible. There are among them men of intel- 
lect and of moral worth, men.of deep reading, 


and of deeper thought, men who thoroughly 
understand the principles of religion. and, of 
civil government, and who might worthily, 
move in some wider literary circle. Let them, 
; a class, be known as such ; and while thrones 
Ciler and sceptres fall from hands too feeble 
to wield them, and empires crumble into ashes, 
Britain will stand strong, deep in the founda- 
tions of her national virtue, and mighty in her 
moral power. ys: 


HENRY WILLIAMS; or, STRUGGLES FOR LIGHT. 


CHAPTER II—MY 
| his own account. 


THE year 1815 brought a termination to the 
long European war that had been waged 
against Napoleon Bonaparte. At the suc- 
cessful issue of the contest, which was com- 


pleted by the Battle of Waterloo, crowned | 


heads rejoiced, and loud shouts of triumph 
were put up by the unthinking multitude, 
dazzled by the gaudy phantom of military re- 
nown. 
ever, was preparing for the English people. 
The war had entailed on the nation a huge 
debt. 
experienced by the seaports. Foreed into a 
rapid growth of prosperity by recent demands 
for ships, men, and provisions, they now, of a 
sudden, found their trade gone. That trade 
had not been connected with moral. accom- 
paniments, and could not produce virtuous 
results. Extravagant prices brought a large 
return, but undue and unexpected gains begot 
luxurious tastes and vicious habits. Money 
went as fast as it came. Moreover, it left a 
sting behind, for men’s constitutions were 
broken down, while their characters were im- 
paired or destroyed. When peace came, 
was found that fortunes had been spent as well 
as made; and the experience of after-years has 
shown, that, in my native town, only a very 
small number indeed retained possession of the 
ill-gotten wealth. 
among the capitalists entailed suffering on the 
population at large. The suffering was much 
aggravated by the discharge from the dock- 
yard of a large number of the tradesmen and 
labourers. In consequence, houses became 
first empty, and then all but worthless; shop- 
keepers went into the Gazette, domestic ser- 
yants could not find situations, food and clothing 
beeame scarce, and the town looked as sombre 
and sad as if it had put on mourning. 

My own family had a full share of the preya- 
lent distress. Under the general impulse given 
by the war, my father had begun business on 


Deep and complicated suffering, how- | 
'Mortgaged at war values, they were nearly 


if | 


Of course the break-down ) 
| been never so great, it would have been | ‘coun: 


More than their share of distress was | 
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Having, by hard labour 
and the most rigid thrift, Zot together a few 
pounds, he had “the satisfaction of seeing his 
name brightly displayed on a sign-board as a 
“carpenter and joiner.” At first he partook of 
the general prosperity. He built houses for 
others; he built houses, also, for himself; but 
the houses he built for himself were, for the 
most part, built with other people’s money. 


worthless when peace had brought: down rents. 
As tenants were not found, the interest could 
not be paid. The mortagee took the property, 
and in the property took also the whole of 
my father’s hard sayings. Stripped of every- 
thing but his good name, my father was obliged 
to retum boy Journey -W ork ;” and as his family 
was large, his earnings inconsiderable, and the 
price of food very high, he had no alternative 

but to remove me from the school to the shop, 
and so put an end to his hope and my own, to 
the effect that one day I might become a scholar. 


| This change in my fortunes was felt by my 


father more than by myself. I was too young 
to know its full bearing. Nor was I without 
a secret satisfaction at being set free from school. 
True, I had had a love of knowledge. ‘The skill 
acquired in my nursery education had enabled 
me to find pleasure in reading. But my com- 
mand over books was very limited ; and had i it 


teracted in its influence by the school discipline 
to which, alas! I was consigned. 

_ Two masters divide the merit of daraping, 
and all but extinguishing, the Jove. of know- 
ledge which remained with*me after) my sojourn 
in the shepherd’s cottage. My first schoolmas- 
ter kept what was called a “ commercial school.” 
A ‘commercial school,” one would think, was 
designed to prepare boys for commerce. The 
utmost, howeyer, that Mr. Danby—the mas- 
ter—professed, was to teach “reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic.” The good: man, in his 
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simple ignorance, had no idea of training the come by the univeral din. ‘Then a terrific 


ficulties or forming the character. As ‘Tittle 
did it enter his head that a knowledge of 
the human frame, of the laws of health, of the 
sources and conditions of national prosperity, 
could be required by any of his pupils. To 
“read, write, and cast accounts,” was the 
maximum of his own abtainiierite: and the 
highest aim of his ambition for his pupils. 
That aim, however, was seldom reached. On 
leaving his school, after being a pupil in it for 
two years, I read, wrote, and cyphered worse 
than when I entered it. Yet I was not a dull 
nor a lazy boy. I still had a lurking desire 
for knowledge. The appetite, if not keen, was 


real. But a stone was offered, instead of 
bread. The whole system was fitted to quench 
desire. Scarcely can it be said that any 


knowledge was communicated. The utmost 
given was a certain mechanical dexterity. 
This skill was gained by only a few, by only 
those who were favourites, or who were neededas 
“‘monitors ;” or, again, those who, being of a 
rough, hard nature, were able to wring for 
themselves a little out of the general whirl and 
collision of what, I suppose, in courtesy, was 
called ‘‘ the school.” 

Reader, what could be expected? Two 
spacious rooms, containing some 300 boys, 
of various ages, were presided over, and, 
with the aid of a few monitors, were 
taught, as the phrase was, by one man. That 
Idan’s adaptedness, in one wey, I must not 
deny... Six feet in height, with brawny limbs, 
a broad chest, a broad face, and a stentorian 
voice, Mr. Danby, who had carried on the 
scholastic war for above thirty years, certainly 
had pretensions of large amount for the duties 
which, in his opinion, he had to execute. 
Yes! there he is! I still see him, seated in 
one corner of the large, quadrangular, upper 
room, the supreme divinity of that juvenile 
pandemonium. His throne he rarely quitted. 
From that (to me) place of terror he strove to 
communicate his instructions, and make his 
will felt. In marshalling numbers, and keep- 
ing. up a certain unintelligent routine, he pos- 
sessed no small skill. Here his merit stopped. 
Of ‘education, properly so called, there was 
none in Mr. Danby’s school. Mind and heart, 
on the part of the master, never came into 
contact: with mind and. heart on the part of the 
boys. Force, little else but brute force, prevailed. 
To say nothing of the petty tyranny exacted by 
the monitors, the master ruled by force. That 
thundering voice, how often has it vibrated 
fearfully ins my bosom, as it commanded 
*silence,’’ or called to the awful “desk ’’ some 
delinquent:from: his seat! ‘Times there were, in 
every day, when, the boys being worn and 
wearied with doing all but nothing for hours 
together, in a narrow space and a vitiated 
atmosphere; the voice could no longer get the 
upperhand, and fairly sank; cowed and over- 


instrument came into play. Mr. Danby kept 
in his desk, ready for use, half-a-dozen “ ropes™- 
ends,”’ each about eighteen inches long, and an 
inch in diameter. With one of these, singling 
out his victim, he made his hand felt in every 
part of the room. A whirr was heard, and then 
a shriek. The blow was struck, and’ the de- 
linquent, with sometimes a bleeding hand, 

carried back the rope’s-end, when, after en- 
during a volley of hard words, he was (to use 
the technical term) “ hoisted.’’ That hoisting 
was a barbarous thing. Neyer can I forget 
that I myself was once on the point of being 
subjected to the full disgrace and ptnishment. 
My nerves even now tremble at the thought. 
My copy-book was blotted ; blotted very badly. 
Called to account, I declared, as the truth was, 
that I knew nothing whatever about the cause, 
except that it was not done by myself. My 
averments were disbelieved. To the sin of 
blotting my book, I was charged with 
adding the sin of falsehood. I was condemned 
to be hoisted. The verdict was like a dagger 
to my soul. Nervous by nature, I was shocked 
at the proposed indignity, and my moral sensi- 
bility was no less wounded. At first I could 
scarcely believe the master in earnest; but 
when, with my eyes streaming, I stood there 
before his desk, beseeching him to spare me, 
and he ordered a big boy to pull down my 
trowsers, and took his terrible rod, I, now 
*“ hoisted’? on the back of another big boy, 
shrieked so piercingly, that his hand fell, while 
uplifted, for the first time; and with a moved 
voice, the well-practised flogger ordered me to 
‘sit down.” Little did he know the mental 
torture he had inflicted.’ Little did he know 
how deeply he had stamped con my sensitive 
soul the image of his iron features. I verily 
believe that the sight of that man now—now 
when my knowledge and social influence sur- 
pass what is possessed by the whole class to 
which he belonged—would make me involun- 
tarily start and shudder, if not hastily with- 
draw from his presence. 

Flogging, however, was at that time a com- 
mon-place punishment. Mr. Danby was a 
geniusin his way. ‘This fact appears from his 
dexterous and often wily use of the rope’s-end. 
But he had a still cleverer expedient, though 
for its utility I would be sorry to answer.) In 
the middle of the room, and suspended froma 
beam, by what bore the name of “ tackling,” 
was a sack. What purpose this object was 
meant to answer, puzzled me at first no little. 
I had not, however, been many days in ‘the 
school before my conjectures were set at rest. 
One afternoon I saw the sack slowly descend, 
and in a few minutes still more slowly ascend. 
It appeared to me to corain a heavy body, and 
by a careful scrutiny I deseried the’ top part of 
a boy’s head, peering above’ the sack’s!moutht 
The sack then; it was clearj\was another means 
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for “ hoisting” offenders. I found subsequently 
that it was frequently employed. The dura- 
tion of the punishment depended on the degree 
of the transgressor’s guilt. From six to twelve 
hours was the usual time. ‘This notable inven- 
tion, which is obviously but another version of 
‘the celebrated “ Fool’s-cap,” depended for its 
efficacy on the sense of shame in. delinquents, 
and on the force of terror inregard to the school 
in general. In both respects it was, I believe, 
equally unavailing. Aristophanes exhibited 
Socrates on the stage, suspended in a basket, in 
order to make the philosopher ridiculous. The 
play-wright understood human nature better 
than the pedagogue. Fun was the only result 
produced by the sack. or the sake of breath- 
ing, the head was allowed to stand above the 
mouth; and with his eyes and other features at 
liberty, the delinquent found means to amuse 
himself as well as to divert others, and not 
seldom to turn the great Mr. Danby himself into 
ridicule. Education, both in quality and quan- 
tity, is still very far behind in this country ; 
but I hope that such a school as the one of 
which I have now given a sketch, is no longer 
to be found. 

My father, though poor, had high aims at 
least for his children, He saw, or fancied he 
saw, in me signs of a loftier yocation than his 
own. Finding I was doing no good under 
Mr. Danby, he resolved to place me as a 
scholar in the first school of the town. Ac- 
cordingly, I was consigned to the care of the 
Key. C. Bryce, who, with the aid of two 
other clergymen, conducted a large “ classical 
academy,” and prepared candidates for the 
universities. My entrance into this establish- 
ment was made to me ever memorable, pain- 
fully memorable, by a temptation which was 
too strong for me. The school was Episco- 
palian ; my father was a Dissenter. As the 
son of a Dissenter and of a poor man, I forth- 
with attracted universal attention, and soon 
found that I was an object of contempt among 
these hopeful sons of ‘‘ genteel families.” For 
several days I was left unemployed, and ap- 
parently uneared for, by the heads of the 
school, while in the play-ground I was uni- 
versally shunned, or “ huffed and cuffed” by 
any. who, chose to take the trouble. If, 
however, I was too mean for the society of 
“the young gentlemen,” I might nevertheless 
be, turned to account for their amusement. 
For this purpose a fight was got up. I was 
matched against a boy nearly double my size, 
and on a holiday afternoon, we were set face to 
face against each other. The result was, a 
severe beating; for, as when I was once com- 
mitted, I had spirit enough to do my best, so I 
did not “ give in” till I could no longer stand. 
On appearing in the school, after my bruises 
had been healed, I found myself more than 
ever the butt of the boys’ injurious fun; my self- 
respect received injury, and I began to think I 


must do something to obtain fayour. Just then 
it was that the third master undertook to give 
me some work. As a first lesson he assigned 
a portion of the Church Catechism to be 
learnt by heart. This fact I communicated to 
my father on my return home. He bad me not 
to learn it, and directed me to tell the teacher 
that my father was a Dissenter. I was afraid 
to make such a disclosure, having already suf- 
fered so much on that account. I learnt the 
lesson, by stealth, and repeated it; this went 
on for several days, and I began to feel less un- 
comfortable. One morning, on going up in the 
class to ‘* say my Catechism,” the master, to my 
surprise asked me “ Is your father a Churchman 
or a Dissenter?” “ A Churchman,” I stam- 
mered out. No more said. The next morn- 
ing on entering the school, I was ordered to 
strip, and, being stripped, was flogged “ for 
telling a lie.” Doubtless I was guilty, but the 
guilt lay more and rather at the door of those 
who had gone so far in beating down my self- 
respect. A report of my misdeed was sent to 
my father, and then came a scene which had 
on me the most lasting and the most beneficial 
effects. For two whole days my father said 
nothing to me, except that he knew of my de- 
linquency. After that time, during which he 
looked in my eyes very unhappy, he took me 
into his bed-chamber, and, in a tone of blended 
reproof and kindness, set before me the full 
extent of my guilt. He then knelt down by 
my side, and prayed for my forgiveness. Hay- 
ing done so, he retired, and left me alone. 
After several hours he retufned, and, finding 
my eyes swoln with tears, and my heart all but 
ready to burst with sorrow, he took me into 
his bosom, and, kissing me tenderly, said he 
forgave me, and was sure I should in future be 
bold enough to speak the truth, even in trying 
circumstances. His confidence was not mis- 
placed. ‘To this discipline I in no small degree 
owe the boldness with which I have often since 
set my face and employed my tongue and pen 
against wrong doing and false principles in 
high places. 

My moral tone was improved by a prize 
which I gained in the school at the ensuing 
“ Christmas Examination.” In this establish- 
ment what was called geography was taught. 
It was little else than a memoriter exercise. 
A manual was committed to memory. The 
lessons were rehearsed, word for word, as they 
stood in the book. There were no explanations, 
nor was reference made to maps. However, 
my ambition had been stirred; I was not 
without parts ; my father took care that I was 
industrious. In consequence, I carried off the 
geographical prize of my class. My success 
excited jealousy, but also exacted respect, I 
began to feel my way, and to take a fair aver- 
age position in the school. The best effect of 
this success, however, was that, at the sugges- 
tion of the head master, I was led to select for 
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my prize “‘ Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope,” in- 
stead of ““ The Buccaneers of America,’ to 
which my taste directed my hand. The addi- 
tion of this classic to my small stock of books 
was the greatest advantage, the only consider- 
able advantage, conferred on me by Mr. 
Bryce’s school. Soon was I wholly immersed 
in Campbell’s delightful pages; and, to the 
finished lines and noble sentiments of the book, 
I owe impressions which I now regard as of the 
highest value. 

Much did I need the better impulses to 
which I have now adverted. Dark and bitter 
things were coming. Iwas put into the lowest 
Latin class, with the ‘‘ Eton Grammar” .as my 
manual. ‘The “Eton Grammar” is an intro- 
duction to the Latin language, written in 
Latin, with a barbarous translation of its 
subject matter at the end. My duty was to 
commit to memory every word of this Latin 
manual. Of course I knew little or nothing of 
the import of what I learnt, and for a long time 
there was no application or illustration what- 
ever of the words of which I made myself 
master. At length an exercise-book, in bad 
English, to be turned into worse Latin, was 
put into my hands. TI had received from 
Nature an aptitude for languages, but I found 
my study very uninviting and very difficult. 
Greater still was my trouble. Im the second 
master, who was my teacher, I had to do with 
as miserable a petty tyrant as ever used a birch. 
This tall, gaunt, ill-favoured, and, as I regarded 
him then, bad man, was a very popular minister 
over an Episcopal church in that town, being 
distinguished for his evangelical sentiments, 
his piety, and his eloquence. His name | con- 
ceal, partly because I cannot ever recall it to 
mind without aversion. Never did a teacher 
succeed more thoroughly in alienating a pupil. 
I was not a dunce, but I was a dissenter’s son. 
At least, to nothing else than bigotry can I 
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refer the persecution I endured literally at his 
hands. Theslightest failure, a mere momentary 
mistake, a lapsus lingue, called forth from 
his lips a harsh word, a reproachful epithet, an 
injurious imputation; and not few were the 
mistakes which my nervous timidity made me 
tall into when before so dreaded a personage, 
Words, however, did not satisfy this follower of 
the meek and lowly one. Nor did he stop at 
blows. His favourite punishments were pinch- 
ing my ears, and plucking my hair. Not 
seldom did his finger-nails nearly meet in my 
ears, and frequently hairs followed at its pull. 
Nor can I eyer forget the malicious pleasure 
that he seemed to take in inflicting these 
shameful tortures. Worse, however, than my 
bodily suffering was my pain of mind. I felt 
now grieved, now humiliated, now indignant. 
The thought of my—as I thought—unmerited 
sufferings, sometimes sent tears down my 
cheeks, sometimes made me devise fancied 
schemes of revenge. The general effect was, 
that I hated the Latin language, and all that 
was connected therewith. 

It was just at this time that my father’s cir- 
cumstances changed for the worse. Besides 
school troubles, I had now to endure home pri- 
vations. The food of the family became scanty 
and poor, My father’s good heart was weighed 
down in sorrow. Labour hard he did. He 
struggled manfully with pecuniary embarrass- 
ments. It was all in vain. Circumstances 
were too powerful. Searcely could he find 
means to pay my last quarter’s schooling. I 
was taken home to ‘‘ go to work.” 

In the midst of my boyish troubles I had one 
pleasure —a very vivid pleasure—I had done 
with Latin, and with the Rev. William M. In 
the distress of the house no account of my school- 
books was taken, and with the most exquisite 
relish did I consign to the fire the “ Kton Gram- 
mar” and its accompanying manuals, 


“STRAWBERRIES! FINE, FRESH-GATHERED STRAWBERRIES !” 


——— 


‘‘ AnD why not ‘Fine, fresh-gathered black- 
berries |’”’ is it asked? Not, gentle reader, 
*from any disregard towards that humble 
and pleasant fruit... We have watched it in 
all its stages, from the first shooting of the 
leaves of the bush, to the formation of the 
green fruit, gradually reddening, and then 
acquiring its deep black hue, And often 
have..we pulled it from the hedge-side, 
now gathering the blackberries in ones and 
twos, and then walking away with atwig, to 
continue the regale, not only yielding en- 
joyment, but full, at the same time, of plea- 
sant memories, 


Our poet Cowper thus describes his early 
taste :— * 
** T have loved the rural walk through lanes 

Of grassy swarth, close cropped by nibbling 

sheep, 

And skirted thick with intertexture firm 

Of thorny boughs; have loved the rural walk 

O’er hills, through valleys, and by river’s brink, 

“’er since a truant boy L passed my bounds 

T’ enjoy a ramble on the banks of Thames ; 

And still remember, not without regret, 

Of hours that sorrow since has much endeared, 

How oft my slice of pocket store consumed, 

Still hung’ring, penniless, and far from home, 

I fed on searlet hips and stoney haws, j 

Or blushing crabs, or berries.that embass,,._. 
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The bramble, black as jet, or sloes austere. 
Hard fare! but such as boyish appetite 
Disdains not, nor the palate, undepraved 
By culinary arts, unsavoury deems,” 


And while we thus follow the schoolboy 
in his truant rambles, we cannot forget that 
blackberries are associated with children, 
and who, éxcept some wretched misan- 
thrope, does not feel in them a lively in- 
terest? Children are always fond of fruit, 
and among them sloes and _ blackberries 
have their due place. How often of 
an evening, in the country, may we 
see. lively groups of them returning into 
the town from their walks among the 
neighbouring lanes and_ hedges, their 
baskets full of these fruits, which, valued, 
perhaps, in some degree according to the 
trouble they have cost, are looked at with 
delight, and shown to others with exulta- 
tion. 


There is a story told of a little boy, who 
became an eminent man, which suggests a 
word of caution. Out with his school- 
fellows one fine afternoon, they gathered 
blackberries to their hearts’ content, and 
when satiety was coming on, the others 
filled his hat with the fruit, and directed 
him to follow, while they hurried onwards. 
Thinking to lessen the encumbrance, he 
ate, and ate, and ate again, notwithstanding 
all he had previously devoured; and expe- 
rienced, as the sad result, an attack of di:- 
ease which threatened his life, and. left 
many a painful trace during after years. 

The celebrated naturalist Linnxus could 
tell.a very d fferent tale of the Arctic berry, 
which grows from a bramble, in the wildest 
and most exposed parts of Lapland, and 
which sometimes offered him the only food 
he found in his perilous journey through 
those dreary regions, ‘‘I should be un- 
grateful,’’ he says, ‘‘ towards this beneficent 
plant, which often, when I was almost pros- 
trate with hunger and fatigue, restored me 
with the vinous nectar of its berries, did I 
not bestow on it a full description.” 


Dr. E. Clarke, who obtained great distinc- 
tion asa traveller, was also placed under 
great obligation to a wild berry, of which 
he thus speaks: ‘‘ Mr. Grate’s children 
came into the room, bringing with them 
two or three gallons of the fruit of the 
eloud-berry. This plant grows so abund- 
antly near the river that it is easy to gather 
bushels -of the fruit. As the berry ripens, 
which. is as big as the top of a man’s thumb, 
its colour, at first scarlet, becomes yellow. 
When eaten with sugar and cream, it is 
cooling and delicious, and tastes like the 
large American hautboy strawberries. Little 
did the author dream of the blessed effects 
he was to experience by tasting of the offering 
brought by these little children, who, proud 


of having their gifts accepted, would gladly 
run and gather daily a fresh supply, which 
was often blended with cream and sugar by 
the hands of their mother; until, at last, he 
perceived that his fever rapidly abated; his 
spirits and his appetite returned; and, when 
sinking under a disorder so obstinate that it 
seemed to be incurable, the blessings of 
health were restored to him, where he had 
reason to believe he should have found a 
grave. The symptoms of amendment were 
almost instantaneous, after eating these ber- 
ries,” 

Now, then, we may turn to the topic 
suggested by the cry, ‘‘ Strawberries! fine 
fresh-gathered strawberries!” This deli- 
cious fruit derives its name from the prac- 
tice of gardeners laying straw under. the 
plants as they come to maturity, in order to 
prevent the ripe berries being soiled by the 
garden mould. As soon as arootis estab- 
lished, from seed, the planting of an offset, 
or a runner spontaneously fixing itself, it 
begins to derive food from the soil. In this 
process it exhausts the nutriment that the 
earth contains, and also. deteriorates it. 
What, then,.is to be done to prevent the 
plant withering and dying from the want of 
due support, just as an animal would wh ch 
had consumed its food, and to which was 
brought no further supply? The God of 
nature has anticipated such a result, and 
provided a preventive against it, 

As the root cannot remove from the spot 
on which it is fixed, it sends forth shoots in 
all directions, which strike into fresh soil, 
and thus form so many channels of nutri- 
ment to the parent plant. How beautiful 
and effective is this contrivance! And yet 
to what human mind would it have oe- 
curred? It is remarkable, too, that not 
only the old plants send off runmuers, but this 
is done by the young plants, and eyen the 
runners themselves, sometimes, before they 
are rooted, begin tosend off runners also, asif 
they could not otherwise escape far enough 
from the mother plant, or wereintenton bring 
ing to her, from the soil around, all possible 
nutriment. Strawberries are often said to 
be biennial, or rather triennial, in bearing 
fruit ; but this is probably a mistake, arising 
from the speed with which they contaminate 
and exhaust the earth. On the contrary, * 
the greater probability is, that the crown 
bearing the fruit is annual, and itis only 
the new crowns formed by the side of this 
one that produce the second and the third 
year’s crop of fruit; and, were not the soil 
deteriorated and exhausted, would doubt- 
less continue to bear fromthe accumulating 
crowns. . 

It would not be easy to estimate the nnm- 
ber of persons, even in the metropolis, who 
partake, every summer, of this choice and 
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grateful fruit. At first seen in the shops of 
fruiterers, in Covent-garden market, and 
sold sometimes, in the early part of the 
year, for tio shillings or more per ounce, it 
meets the view at length in every window 
where fruit is sold, and often at a very low 
price. How readily might strawberries be 
obtained, in their season, by even the hum- 
bler classes of the community, did they but 
forego the fiery drinks in which such multi- 
tudes habitually indulge! And yet how nu- 
merous soeyer those are who partake of 
_ strawberries, whether with or without the 
special luxury of cream, few perhaps ever 
think that some hundreds of persons derivea 
livelihood, during the season of strawberries, 
from the various operations for the supply 
of London itself. A glance at this way of 
obtaining a subsistence cannot, therefore, 
fail to prove interesting. 

Within ten miles of that city which has 
been described as standing forth, 

* Likea swarth Indian, with his belt of beads,” 
most of the strawberries consumed there are 
grown. ‘They are produced chiefly at Isle- 
worth, Brentford, Ealing, Hammersmith, 
Mortlake, and Fulham, in one direction ; 
Deptford in a second; and Hackney in a 
third. It has been estimated that more 
than a thousand acres are employed in the 
culture of strawberries for the metropolis 
alone ; and that many persons are therefore 
required to be engaged in it must be at once 
aan a 

Lhe preparation of the little baskets in 
which the strawberries are sold is another 
source of employment. They are made of 
the wood of the fir or the willow tree; but 
the latter is considered the more suitable 
by some of the humbler classes, who live 
near the strawberry gardens, particularly 
at Brentford. Each pottle basket passes, 
in its manufacture, through several hands. 
The women prepare the wood by steeping 
it in water, and then splitting it in different 
ways, accerding to the part of the basket 
for which the portions are designed. The 
most skilful among them arrange the slips 
which form the upright supports, and fix 
them in their place by interlacing the slips 
of the bottom part, while, when the chil- 
dren have formed the sides with pliable 
strips of wood, they dexterously bind over 
the top of the basket. And yet about six- 
pence per dozen is the usual price received 
from the gardener for this species of manu- 
facture. 

A third class who derive from this fruit a 
part of their subsistence is formed of the 
Strawberry carriers. When this fruit is 
ripe, which is generally at the close of May, 
the women who gather the fruit assemble as 
soon as it is light in the morning in the gar- 
den, and commence plucking the fruit. Itis 
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then taken tothe packing-room, andcarefully 
put in pottle baskets. The next business 
is to place fifty or sixty of these in a large 
basket, thus making a load of thirty or forty 
pounds, and, sometimes, even more. ‘This 
is then mounted dexterously on the head of 
a woman, relieved, perhaps, by a small 
cushion, which tends to equalize the pres- 
sure. 

The load thus obtained is’ immediately 
borne off, to be followed by another, and 
another, and another, until the fruit de- 
signed for that day’s market is despatched. 
The writer has more than once paused in 
his walk along some street of London to 
observe and admire the skill with which 
these women poise their burden—rarely 
employing a hand to steady it—the erect 
position which it requires, and the alacrity 
with which it is borne. 

It is said that the carriers accomplish 
generally during their journey about five 
miles in an hour. Some of them, even 
though the strawberry-grounds are at a 
considerable distance from London, go back 
to bring thither a second load. The fruit- 
erers can thus obtain, early in the day, an 
amply supply for their customers. In some 
instances, instead of employing women, 
light cars are used; but the fruit is said to 
be received in higher perfection when 
carried on the head. 


It is pleasant to look over the hedge at a 
strawberry-garden, and especially ‘so to 
visit it. At Enderby, near Leicester,’ no 
fewer than seven acres of land are appro- 
priated by one person to this purpose. 
Any one may visit this garden, and spend 
there a day, eating strawberries plentifully, 
on payment of a shilling. It is therefore 
greatly frequented by parties during the 
season, for whom there are alcoves; while 
many additional luxuries are accessible, 
among which may be mentioned the prime 
one at such a time—cream to the straw- 
berries. It is said that the proprietor often 
has an order for a ton of this delicious 
fruit at a time, and that he sends several 
tons a week to the neighbouring market. 

And now, reader, as you look next at.a 
strawberry, let one thought specially arise: 
‘‘ How clear an instance is this—and itis 
only one among many—in which fruits are 
appendages to the seeds, and yet, render no 
service whatever to the plant!’ . What 
purpose, then, do they answer? Only the 
use and pleasure of man. The receptacle 
which sustains the seeds in the thistle, dry 
as it is, renders them as good a supportand 
protection as they require, and is similar to 
that which bears the strawberry... To find 
there, then, a delicious fruit is a striking 
manifestation of Divine goodness, yon 

Our strawberry season is, generally oxen; 
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in a few weeks, about Midsummer; but 


the sort cultivated in France, which is 
small, but well flavoured, and resembles 
those called ‘‘ the Alpine”’ by our garden- 
ers, is yielded, in great abundance, for 
several months. The Abbé Gossier, of 
lNouen, stated to a gentleman known to the 
writer, that he always had strawberries at 
his table from May to October. The Abbé, 
however lived almost exclusively on fruit; 
and, having a large garden, and every ad- 
vantage for working it, was not only desir- 
ous, but able, to obtain an ample supply of 
strawberries as long as practicable. 


A few words from the popular and inge- 
nious writer who bears the name of ‘‘ Old 
Humphrey ”’ shall now conclude this paper, 
and, most probably, secure the thanks of the 
reader for so suggestive an appendage :— 


“Whoever has been in London in the 
fruit season must have heard men, women, 
and children, crying out, in all directions, 
‘Hautboys! fine hautboys!’ These haut- 
boys are large strawberries, and are sold 
in baskets, called pottles, which, tapering 
from the top, go off less and less to the 
bottom. 


‘“<] was passing along on a hot day, when 
a pile of these pottles, in a fruiterer’s shop, 
caught my attention. There was one of 
particularly fine fruit, and I soon had hold 
of it; but the man cried out in a hurry, 
‘Stop, stop, sir! I cannot sell them!’ 
‘Cannot sell them!’ said I, ‘and for what 
reason?’ ‘Qh,’ replied he, ‘I cannot sell 
them, for they are toppers.’ 

‘‘Now these toppers were the largest- 
sized strawberries, picked out on. purpose 
to put on the tops of the other pottles, 
to make the fruit look better than it really 
was. ‘Come!’ thinks I to myself, ‘if you 
will not let me have the toppers, you can- 
not hinder me from taking away the lesson 
they have taught me.’ So I walked off, 
talking to myself about the toppers. 

*‘At the corner of the next street, ata 
draper’s shop, some dozens of good-looking 
handkerchiefs were hanging at the door, 
and marked at the low price of fourpence 
each. Thinking this was no bad oppor- 
tunity forlaying ina stock of half a dozen 
or a dozen good handkerchiefs for a worthy 
but.poor friend, I entered the shop, but 
was told that they only sold these hand- 
kerchiefs' to customers, and that if I had 
any of them, I must buy something else 
with them. Old Humphrey was soon out 
of the shop again, thinking to himself that 
he ought to have known better than to 
have gone into it. The handkerchiefs were 
nothing in the world but toppers, and were 
hang at the door to make people believe 
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that things were sold cheaper at that shop 
than they really were. 

“One of the objects I had in view in my 
walk, was to buy a leg of mutton; and, ob- 
serving two very fine legs hanging by them- 
selves ata butcher’s shop, I told the butcher 
to pull one of them down, for that I had set 
my mind wpon it. 

‘<< The legs are sold, sir,’ said he,’ ‘ but 
you may have the shoulders to match them.’ 

‘““¢ Sold!’ replied I, ‘ why if they are sold, 
what is the use of letting them hang up 
there ?’ 

‘“¢Only to show what sort of mutton I 
sell,’ said the butcher. I saw in a moment 
that the two legs of mutton were his top- 
pers, and that, of course, he would not part 
with them. 

‘© When I came into Smithfield I stopped 
awhile, for a horse jockey was selling a 
horse to a young gentleman, who appeared 
to me to have more money in his pocket 
than judgment or discretion in his head. 
The gentleman seemed disposed to fancy a 
black horse, but the jockey began to puff 
off a brown one, and talked so much of 
‘ thorough-bred,’ ‘ courage,’ ‘ spirit to the 
back-bone,’ ‘high action,’ ‘ sure-footed,’ 
‘ fast-going,’ ‘ free from vice,’ ‘ quiet as a 
lamb,’ and fifty other puffing phrases, that 
I thought to myself, ‘ Ay! ay! Mr. Horse- 
dealer, these high-flowing terms are your 
toppers, and will enable you, no doubt, to 
get rid of your brown horse.’ 

s¢ About an hour after, I saw two ladies 
getting into a coach. They were very gaily 
dressed; so much so that the scarf of the 
one and the shawl of the other were quite 
sufficient to attract attention. But their 
head-dresses struck me more than either 
the scarf or the shawl, for in one of them 
was stuck a bunch of artificial flowers 
almost as big as a besom, and in the other 
several ostrich feathers, a foot or two high ! 
‘ More toppers,’ thought I, hurrying along; 
‘and those who are caught by them may 
find, perhaps, the heads of the wearers 
still lighter than the feathers and the 
flowers !’ 

‘‘ Having occasion to call on a trades- 
man, to settle an account, I found him in a 
violent passion with his shopman, for a 
trifling mistake. This grieved me the 
more, because he had the credit of being a 
religious man; and a truly religious man 
will seek for grace to restrain his passions. 
The tradesman soon after began to talk to 
me on serious subjects, and quoted several 
texts of Scripture; but I soon perceived 
that he was not sincere, that he was not 
religious at his heart, and that he merely 
used the texts of Scripture as toppers, to 
enable him to pass as a religious character. 
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“Take, then, the hint of Old Humphrey ; 


Why, seeing the errors of others, let us try | bearing in mind that there are toppers in 
to avoid them, and act with godly sincerity | 


in things spiritual and temporal, 


RQwE reo. 


dress, toppers in trade, and toppers in reli- 
gion, as well as toppers in strawberries.” 


THE WORKING MAN’S GARDEN. 


No. [IX.—SECOND WEEK IN AUGUST—DECAYING LEAVES, WHAT 
ARE THEY GOOD FOR?—THE DAHLIA. 


A PRODUCTIVE garden is not only a lux- 
ury and source of enjoyment to the rich, 
but it isalsoaconstantsource of amusement, 
and supplies many of the wants of the 
poor. No labouring man, whether agri- 
cultural or mechanic, is so unceasingly oc- 
cupied that he cannot spare half an hour 
each day for his garden; and no one con- 
fined to in-door employment ought to be 
without exercise, and the exertion required 
to keep a small garden in goodorder, His 
wife and children will be benefited by the 
light labour of a garden, and the artisan 
will, by such occasional change from his 
ordinary employment, secure more con- 
stant and vigorous health. The sowing 
and planting of his vegetables, the blos- 
soming of his trees, and the gathering of 
his fruits and flowers, will all afford in- 
terest and gratification. It is an amuse- 
ment to be coveted beyond all others, and 
leads to nothing but good. Such are the 
words of Mr. George Nichols, a man who 
has long made the amendment of the 
habits and condition of the working classes 
the object of his deepest interest. We 
trust that all who read these lines will 
fully agree with him in opinion; and that 
those who have gardens will be thankful 
for the blessing, and use it to the profit not 
only of themselves, but of others who are 
less fortunate. We _ have said, in last 
week’s chapter, that weeds, and all decay- 
ing leaves and stems of vegetables, must 
now be carefully removed from our gar- 
dens, and we would add, for the benefit of 
our little friends, that in this work they 
can most essentially assist us. While pa- 
rents are engaged with the hoe or the 
spade, children may be employed in gather- 
ing up these unsightly things, putting them 
into a barrow, and wheeling them off to 
an appointed place. 

“But why not throw the nasty weeds 
and dying leaves away altogether ?” ask 
the young gardeners; “are they use- 
ful? will they ever be good for any- 
thing?” Yes, they are very_useful, and 
are good for many things. Let us just 
see what is said in the Gardeners’ Chro- 


| 


nicle about them, “Treasure them,” it| 


| hind. 


says, “as if they were coin of the realm; 
they are good for everything which a gar- 
dener has to do. They are the best of all 
shelter, the best of all materials for bottom 
heat, the best of al] soil, the best of all 
drainage, the best of all manure. It is 
true they contain little or no nitrogen,* but 
they rot quickly, are full of saline particles, 
on which everything that bears the name 
of plant will feed gluttonously, and, from 
their peculiar structure, will allow air to 
pass in and water to pass out with perfect 
freedom. 

“If we wish to know what leaves. are 
good for, we have only to burn them, and 
see what a quantity of ash they leave be- 
All that. ash is as much food for 
plants, as beef and mutton are for us. It 
is the material which nature is perpetually 
restoring to the soil, in order to compen- 
sate for the waste which is produced by 
the formation of timber. In wild lands, 
trees are annually thus manured; were it 
otherwise, a wood would be a roof of life, 
overshadowing a floor of death.” 

Having now learned how much they are 
good for, let us inquire how they are to be 
at once disposed of. If manure is wanted 
for present use, gather them in a heap 
and burn them; if it is not, but that we 
are about to dig up a piece of ground for 
the reception of crops some time hence, 
spread them on it and dig them in with the 
soil; and if there are no such immediate 
uses for them, let them be put in a heap in 
some remote corner, and allowed to decom- 
pose gradually. » 


AD aba RBS RBs oy ead BG a wierd ia en Se, 

* Nitrogen is one of the four elementary bodies 
of which the organic parts of plants are com- 
posed. The names of the remaining three are 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen.—CaRBON is a 
solid substance, usually of a black colour, but 
sometimes quite the reverse ; for instance, lamp- 
black and coke are varieties of carbon, and so is 
the diamond. HyproaEn is akind of gas, or air, 
in which an animal cannot live, nora candle burn, 
OXYGEN is also gas or air, but animals live in it, 
anda candle burns in it with much brilliancy. 
NiTROGEN is a kind of air, differing from both of 
these: a taper will not livein it, and yet it does 
not take fire, as hydrogen will, when brought ‘in 
contact with flame. Oxygen and nitrogen exist 
in the air we breathe, 
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- We shall now turn to pleasanter though 
not more useful work than gathering leaves 
and weeds, The flowers require attention, 
and as they add nota little to the beauty 
of our homes, and of course to our domestic 
enjoyments, we must not neglect them. 
Some kinds require to be carefully and. 
frequently watered, but not when the sun 
shines on them; these are arums, and 
such like ;-—others must be shaded during 
the noon-day heat; for instance, carna- 
tions, auriculas, &c.; and others need to be 
supported, such as dahlias and chrysanthe- 
mums. Both of these latter are very 
lovely flowers, and, as we see they are 
favourites in every cottage garden, and 
afford much innocent recreation to many 
a tasteful florist of the working class, we 
shall close tliis cliapter with a short his- 
tory of each. 

‘ne DAHLIA is a native of Mexico, 
where it grows wild in the sandy mea- 
dows, and received the name by which we 
know it from the celebrated Swedish 
botanist, Andrew Dahl. In 1789 it was 
seen by the naturalist, Baron Humboldt, 
when travelling through South America, 
and he sent a few of its roots to his friend, 
Cavanilles, professor of bottiny at Madrid. 
In the same year the Marchioness of Bute 
was presented by him with a part of those 
he had received from America, and she 
confided them to the care of her gardener 
in England. These roots were of the spe- 
cies known as “Dahlia virabilis,” or 
Variable Dahlia, because such numerous 
varieties have been raised from their seeds. 
In its native country the dahlia is a single 
flower, more remarkable for its height, 
which varies from eight to twelve feet, 
than for the beauty of its colours, which 
are usually purple and lilac; but with us 
the contrary is the case, the plant seldom 
exceeding five feet in height, while its 
stately flowers have doubled and trebled 
their petals, until they have become as full 
as the chinaaster, or the lovely cabbage- 
rose, and have attained every shade of 
purple, puce, scarlet, crimson, pink, and 
yellow, with the variegated tints of the 
tulip, and even the delicate white of the 
French-rose. 

hough introduced, however, as_ early 
as we have said, by the Marchioness of 
Bute, and afterwards, in 1802; by Lady 
Holland, it was but little known to British 
florists in general until 1815, when the 
London gardeners procured a supply of 
seeds and roots from Paris, where the cul- 
tivation of flowers was then much more 
attended to than in England; and it isa 
singular fact, that, at the same time, the 
Parisian florists were seeking for new 
seedsiand tubers in Holland, so superior, 


even to them, were the flowers produced 
by the Dutch mode of treatment. 

Florists judge of the beauty and perfec- 
tion of a dahlia by its form and colour. 
On a front view it must be perfectly cir- 
cular, while the side view should present 
an exact hemisphere, resembling the upper 
half of an orange. Its colour must be 
either one clear bright hue, or, if varie- 
gated, must be of distinct tints, free from 
clouding, or running of one shade into an- 
other. 

CuLtTivatTion.—The dahlia is propa- 
gated either by seeds, cuttings; grafting, 
or dividing the roots. The latter method 
is the most simple, and will therefore be 
the most successful with cottage gardens. 
The root of this plant is tuberous, and 
should be set, in a warm border, at the 
close of April or beginning of May, pro- 
tecting them at night, should any frost 
occur, The crowns, which in all tuberous 
roots is the part of the root immediatel 
round the stalk, should be about an inch 
beneath the surface ; the soil should be 
rich, yet light and sandy. When the roots 
have made shoots of three or four inches 
in height, they should be taken up and 
separated, leaving to each shoot a tuber, 
or at least part of a crown, and again re- 
planted in the border, or in pots. in order 
that they may be placed in a window until 
perfectly established. 

As soon as the month of August comes, 
dahlias must be protected from the effects 
of strong winds by firm stakes. Some flo- 
rists drive one strong stake into the ground, 
close by each plant, and with pieces of 
bass confine the branches to it; others 
surround the plants by hoops made fast to 
three stakes, which is much the neatest 
way. As the plants grow, the redundant 
shoots should be pruned away. When fine 
large flowers are preferred, but a few 
branches are left, and where a number is 
desirable, only two or tliree branches are 
cut off As soon as frost tonches the 
leaves, cut down the plant to within a few 
inches of the ground, and cover the roots 
with straw, ashes, or any similar thing till 
near the close of November, when a dry 
day should be chosen to take them up. If 
they are then placed in a room where 
they can dry gradually, they will be in 
ye ‘isi to replant the following 
April, 

She dahlia belongs to the 
nineteenth class, which is. by botanists 
termed “ Syngenesia,” or, of “ke parts, be- 
eause its stamens are united by anthere. 
All the flowers of this class are compound , 
that is, each single flower consists of a col- 
lection of smaller flowers, attached to one 
broad receptacle and contained within one 
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calyx; and it is of the second order in 
this class, because its outside florets, or lit- 
tle flowers, have pistils but no stamens, 
while its centre florets have both. The 
daisy is also of this class and order, as are 
some others mentioned in No.3 of the 
“Working Man’s Garden.” 

Though we have not yet nearly finished 


the botanical description of this plant, our 
space being limited, we are obliged to con- 
clude, but trust that we shall next week 
resume the subject, and give the promised 
history of the Shrysenthienidar also. Mean- 
time we would ask our friends to nurse 
and tend the “lovely flowers, the earth’s 
rich diadem.” 


HINTS ON HEALTH. 


No. VIL.—THE NECESSARIES OF LIFE,—ALIMENT., 


Tre third great necessary of life is aliment. Aliment consists of food and drink, 
Grave errors prevail as to both of these essential articles, and much disease is caused 
by ignorance and inattention to the quality and quantity of food. Some few per- 
sons may die annually from not having sufficient food, a far greater number’ die 
from oyer-eating. The mass of mankind seem to entertain the notion that men live 
to eat, rather than that they eat to live. They consequently eat more than their 
stomachs can digest, and pamper the appetite with high-seasoned viands and stimu- 
lating drinks, thus inflaming and corrupting the blood. A few plain hints may be 
of service to many. We do not propose to enter upon the inquiry whether animal or 
vegetable food is the natural aliment of man; we shall content ourselves with simply 
stating our conviction that if animal food is necessary, much too large a portion is 
taken by the people generally. The best physiologists declare eight ounces a ‘da 

to be sufficient for an adult. Rich and poor alike violate the laws of health, not 
only by improper kinds of food, but by taking it in improper quantities. | 

We may learn much by observing the provisions made by nature. For the infant 
is provided the mother’s milk, and for several months this is the only food. Out 
of this are built up bone, muscle, and every part of the frame. After the child is 
weaned, it is quite clear that the most appropriate food will be the articles which 
approximate in quality to the mother’s milk. Much injury is done by giving 
children aliment of a stimulating kind; it creates a morbid appetite, which often 
ends in the love of intoxicating drinks. Without descending to minute particulars, 
which would require a considerable space, we may say that moderate portions of 
simple and nutritious food are the most conducive to health. 

The preparation of the food is another important matter. Sometimes the best food 
is rendered unwholesome by the mode of cooking. Young men of the labouring class 
ought to be especially particular in seeking out a wife, that they find one who under- 
stands domestic economy so as to be able to bake, cook, wash, and mend. Much waste 
goes on in our homes because our working-class women are so ill taught in all these 
important matters. If the food is well prepared, a small quantity will suffice. It, 
is better to rise up from the table not fully satisfied. It is well also not.to eat, un-» 
less an appetite is felt. Wehave seen it somewhere related of the late William: 
Cobbett, that he once took a fancy to live upon oatmeal porridge. It was served’ 
up to him every day, and when he could not eat it he ordered it to be put awdy 
until he could eat it, saying that, if he could not eat good porridge, it was a proof 
he was not hungry at the time. He did not seek to satisfy himself by getting more 
palatable or dainty food. This was, perhaps, carrying matters a little too far, A 
variety of food is not only agreeable but wholesome. And it would seem reason- 
able, when we look at the immense variety of the vegetable kingdom, giving us 
fruits in abundance, as well asthe land and the ocean teeming with life, that all 
these blessings were intended for the use of man. 

There is a great deal of improvidence in the homes of the labouring and. artisan. 
classes. Very often as much is wasted over one meal as would suffice to ‘keep the ' 
family for two or three days, In many cases, when the wages are brought home on: 
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a Saturday, that night and the Sunday are spent in feasting, and the family have to 
put up, during the remainder of the week, with the scantiest and the commonest fare, 
This irregularity in living, besides other inconveniences, induces ill health, The 
meals should be regular, simple, and at the most convenient hours, ‘They should 
be proportioned, too, to the occupation, The man who has to work at any arduous 
out-door employment will require more food, and of amore stimulating kind, than 
the man who is occupied in any sedentary employment. Solid food in. consider- 
able quantities may be taken in the one case, if not with advantage, at least without 
inconvenience; in the other it will be much better to have light nutritious food. 
Females require a less portion of food than men. | 

Care should be taken to have the food as good as it can be: procured. Bread is 
the most important article. Home-baked bread isthe best, and if unfermented all 
the better. Every house ought to have an oven, and every woman ought to be 
taught the best mode of making bread, It ought to be well baked, and never eaten 
until it is two or three days old. Vegetables ought to be fresh; and those that /are 
cooked, well washed and well boiled, Flesh meat and fish ought to be fresh and 
of the best kind. The plan of living upon chops and steaks, hastily prepared, is an 
extravagant one. A great deal of waste is made by this method. It is not necés- 
sary here to enter into the more scientific part of the subject, showing the compo- 
nent parts of the human frame, and the necessary elements to sustain it in health 
and vigour ; we may content ourselves with referring our working-class readers to 
the inquiry, as one of great importance. Much valuable imformation will be 
acquired by considering the arguments of the Vegetarians. We do not entirely 
agree with them, but think their system worthy of grave and earnest attention, We 
once more direct our readers to the prevalent evil of eating too much, It is not 
the quantity of food that enters the stomach, it is the amount actually digested, that 
strengthens and sustains the system. Three moderate meals, of plain and simple 
food, every day, are quite sufficient. 

Having said thus much on the subject of food, we must erserve our remarks on 
drink until the next number. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 


porcelain, and lays all Europe under contri- 
bution to England by his genius, taste, and 
skill? 

The manufacturer above-mentioned must 
be the late Mr. Wedgwood. 


A COMPARISON. 

Tf we try the different characters of men 
(says an eminent writer) by the test of 
utility, and found this test on the actual 
state of our nation, the knight of chivalry, 
and his various offspring, compared to the 


modern manufacturer, seem weak and use- 
less things. Even the country gentleman, 
the most respectable character of all those 
lilies of the valley who neither toil nor spin, 
sinks in this comparison. The proprietor 
of landed property, who lives on the income 
of his estates, can in general be considered 
only as the conduit that conveys the wealth 
of one generation to another. He is a ne- 
cessary link in society, indeed, but his place 
can at all times be easily supplied. In this 
point of view, the poor peasant who culti- 
yates his estate is of more importance than 
he. How then shall we estimate him when 
. compared with a respectable manufacturer ? 
with the original genius, for instance, who 
“has found means to convert our clay into 


DILIGENCE. 

Parents and friends often make them- 
selyes very uneasy from an apprehension 
that the trifling sums with which those for 
whom they are concerned set out in life will 
be entirely inadequate to their wants, and 
prevent them from ever rising much above 
straits and difficulties. But it frequently 
happens that this seeming disadvantage, by 
leading young persons to observe the neces- 
sity of being diligent, attentive, and obliging, 


prove the very means of advancing them ; 


while those, depending on their own for- 
tunes, neglect the surer method of thriving, 
disappoint the hopes that their relations hau 
been led to form. No stock, how great 
soever, can render a man successful in trade, 
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without the concurrence of those endow- 
ments which beget confidence and respect. 
If a well-educated youth be of a pleasing 
disposition, and have a turn for business, 
there is little cause for anxiety as to his 
future welfare. 
«The happiness of life 

Depends on our discretion. 

Look into those they call unfortunate, 

And, closer view’d, youll find them unwise ; 

Some flaw in their own conduct lies beneath; 

And ’tis the trick of fools to save their credit, 

That brought another language into nse.” 

YOuNG, 


BUTTERFLIES. 

An immense swarm of butterflies, of the 
species called Painted Lady (Papilio car- 
duct), forming a column of from ten to fifteen 
feet broad, was observed in the district of 
Grandson, Canton de Vaud, in 1828. They 
traversed the country with great rapidity 
from north to south, all flying onwards, low, 
equally and closely together, and not turn- 
ing from their course on the approach of 


other objects. The fact is the more sin- 
gular, as the caterpillars of the Vanessa | 
cardui are not gregarious, but are solitary | 


from the moment they are hatched. Pro- 
fessor Bonelli, of Turin, however, observed 
a similar flight of the same species of but- 
terflies in the end of March preceding their 
appearance at Grandson. Their flight was 
also directed from south to north, and their 
numbers were immense. At night the 
flowers were literally covered with them. 
Towards the 29th of Mareh their numbers 
diminished, but even in June a few still 
continued. They have been traced from 
Coni, Raconni, Susa, &c, <A similar flight 
of butterflies is recorded at the end of last 
century by M. Loche, in the ‘‘ Memoirs of 
the Academy of Turin.” 
FLOWER-DUST, 

We are dissolved into dust—but of what 
kind? the dust of corruption? Not so; but 
into the flower-dust, which will soon burst 
forth in new verdure. 

LANGUAGHR. 

To learn nothing but languages is to 
spend one’s money in buying fine purses to 
hold it; or, to study the Lord’s Prayer in all 
the tongues, without praying it in any, 


FAMILY RECEIPTS. 


PRESERVING Fruits.—It is important that all 
fruits intended for preserving should be gathered 
in dry weather. As, however, this is not always 
practicable, care should be taken to boil the fruit 
for jam or jelly for some time before the sugar is 
added. This will cause the watery particles to 
evaporate, and it will also secure the peculiar 
flavour of the fruit to a much greater extent than 
when the sugar remains long on the fire, In boil- 
ing, two extremes must be guarded against—first, 
underboiling, which will prevent the preserves 
from keeping; and, secondly, guick and long boil- 
ing, which will bring them w candy, A little 
zttention will enable a person to preserve fruits 
sufficiently well for all ordinary purposes. 


It is best to keepa pan expressly for preserving. 
This should be made of block tin, or of tinned 
iron. If put by clean and ina dry place, it will 
last for years. 


reserves keep best in drawers that are not 
connected with a wall, They should be kept 
from the air, and in a very dry place. Both heat 
and damp must be avoided; heat makes them 
ferment, and damp causes them to grow mouldy. 
All preserves should be examined two or three 
times during the first two or three months, and if 
they seem not likely to keep, they should be boiled 
again, gently. 

Various modes of covering down preserves are 
adopted. In general, a good plan is to sprinkle 
over the tops, when cold, a little powdered loaf 
sugar, then a piece of white writing paper, cut to 
the size of the jar, or pot, and, finally, a piece of 
thin bladder or gutta percha, tied well down, The 
latter is now most commonly used, and is very 


economical, because it can be wiped clean and used 
again and again, 

The following will be found useful in families : 

GoosEbERRY JAM.—Cut off the tops and tails 
of six pounds of the rough red gooseberries. Put 
them into the preserving pan, and, as they get 
warm, stir and bruise them, to bring out the Juice. 
Let them boil slowly for a quarter of an hour; 
then add four pounds of sugar, and let the whole 
boil slowly for nearly two hours, stirring it all the 
time, to prevent its burning. When it thickens, 
and will jelly upon a plate, it is done enough. 
Put it into pots, and the next day cover it down, 
as directed above. 

N.B.—As sugar is now cheap, loaf sugar may 
be employed. Indeed, at the price sugar now is, 
there is little or no saving effected by the use of 
moist. By the use of loaf sugar the peculiar 
flavour of the fruit will be more effectually secured, 
If loaf sugar be used, it should be crushed small 
before it is added to the fruit. \ hi 

CURRANT, OR RAspBERRY, JAMS,—Pick the 
fruit clean from the stalk, and proceed as directed 
in the last receipt. Equal quantities of currants 
and raspberries will make an excellent preserve. 
So will equal quantities of strawberries and cur- 
rants. he strawberries called pines are best for 
preserving. 

MaGnumM BoONuM, OR ORLEANS PLUM, OR 
GREEN GAGE Jams.—Take either of thesefruits, 
and boil them slowly till they are sufficiently done 
for the pulp, free from the stones and skins, to 
pass through a cullender, or a coarse hair sieve. 
Then, to every pint of the pulp, add one pound of 
powdered loaf sugar, and let the whole boilslowly, 
till it will jelly on{a plate, This will make a very 
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delicate and beautiful preserve. Other plums 
may be preserved in a similar way. A fine flavour 
may be given to the preserve by blanching a few 
of the kernels, bruising them in a mortar, and 
stirring them into the preserve while boiling. As 
to the boiling and potting, observe the directions 
given above, 

Damson JAM.—Proceed as above. 

BLack CURRANT JAM.—Pick the fruit care- 
fully from the stalks, and cut off the large husky 
head. Boil the fruit slowly, as directed in former 
receipts, and, to every pint of fruit, as measured 
after it has been picked, add three quarters of a 
pound of sugar. Boil and finish as before 
directed. 
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BLACK CURRANT JELLY.—Pick the fruit clean, 
and scald it in a jar set in boiling water, Add a 
little water to it, and squeeze the hot fruit 
through a sieve. To every pint of the juice 
allow a pound of sugar and a little water, and 
boil for twenty minutes. Skim it carefully. 

FRENCH JELLIES OF ANY KIND.—Pat the 
fruit into a preserving pan, with its own weight 
of sugar ; boiland skim it until it will jelly; then 
pour the whole through a clean hair sieve, but do 
not press it; take what remains in the sieve, and 
boil it a quarter of an hour, for jam, and put the 
juice into another stewpan, and boil the same 
time. This method saves the trouble of pressing, 
and prevents waste. 


WEEKLY CALENDAR. 


FROM AUGUST litn TO AUGUST livn. 


August 11, Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 

August 12,the Dog-days end. 

August 12, 1762, George LY. was born. 
Calendar, June 26.) 

August 13, 1667, died, aged 54, Dr. Jeremy 
Taylor, an eminent divine and prelate of the 
Trish Church. He was the son of a barber at 
Cambridge, was educated in a free-school of that 
place, and in 1626 became a sizer in Caius College. 
In 1642 he was created D.D. at Oxford, and be- 
came chaplain in ordinary to Charles I. After 
the restoration he was elevated to the Irish see of 
Down and Connor, and was chosen Vice-Chancel- 
lor of the University of Dublin. Piety, humility, 
and charity were his leading characteristics. He 
was a voluminous writer; and his writings, with 
respect to fertility of composition, eloquence of 
expression, and comprehensiveness of thought, 
have rendered him one_of the finest writers in the 
English language. 

August 13, 1822, an earthquake devastated the 
greater part of Sy:ia. It began about half-past 
nine in the evening, and in ten or twelve seconds 
Aleppo, Antioch, Idlib, Reha, Gesser, Shogr, Dar- 
coush, Armenas, and every village and detached 
cottage in the pachalic of Aleppo, and several 
towns in the adjoining territories, were entirely 
ruined. 20,000 human beings were destroyed, and 
an equal number maimed or wounded. 


August 13, 1819, the first Aggregate Meeting of 
the Financial and Parliamentary Reform League 
was held in Drury-lane Theatre, London; Sir J. 
Walmsley in the chair. 


August 14, 1437. On or about this time the 
art of Printing is said to have been invented. 
‘Lhe invention is ascribed to John Guttenburgh, 
who was backed by the genius and industry of 
Scheeffer, and the generous patronage of Fast, or 
Faust. Guttenburgh, it is said, began with 
carved blocks; and to Scheffer is ascribed the 
invention of punches and matrices, by means of 
which the grand art was carried to perfection. In 
1462 wasissued ** Tur BIBLE” so much sought 
for by those who are tond of early specimens of 
typography. 

August 15, 1769, Napoleon Bonaparte was born 
at Ajaccio, in Corsica. 

August 15, 1839, the Rey. J. Rayner Stephens, a 
Wesleyan minister, was tried at Chester, for having 
used violent and inflammatory language at Leigh, 
near Worsley, in the month of November, 1838. 


(See 


He was found guilty, and sentenced to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment in Knutsford gaol. _ 
August 16, 1578, died, aged 58, dndrew Marvell, 
an eminent English patriot, and for some time 
Latin secretary to John Milton. For his character 
see THE WORKING MAan’s FrienD, No. 32. 
August 16, 1821, died, aged 69, Vicesstmus Knox, 
D.D. He was master of Tunbridge Grammar- 
school for thirty-three years, and performed the 
duties of a parish priest with great regularity for 
nearly ferty years. He published several works; 
that most read is his ‘‘ Essays, Moral and Literary.” 
August 17, 1642, died, aged 68, Guido Reni, a 
very celebrated painter. Kew names in the art 
stand higher than that of Guido, whose works are 
numerous in churches and palaces. ..In grace and 
beauty they are unsurpassed, though, inthe opinion 
of some, they want strength and expression. Itis 
said that an incurable propensity to gambling re- 
duced him to distressed circumstances, so that, 
being compelled to work for immediate subsistence, 
without due regard to his reputation, many of his 
later performances are much inferior to those which 
he painted in his happier days. 
August 17, 1831, the Rothesay Castle, steam- 
boat, plying between Liverpool and Beaumaris, 
was wrecked with nearly 200 passengers and crew 
on board. The passengers were chiefly persons 
going on an excursion of pleasure into Wales, and 
the majority were women and children. The cap- 
tain and mate are said to have been intoxicated, 
and the vessel was scarcely seaworthy. It cleared 
the lighthouse by noon, when the wind was so 
high, and the captain’s incapacity so evident, that 
many of the passengers became alarmed, and ad- 
vised putting back. This was refused, and the 
vessel soon after struck on part of the ya. 
man’s Rock, called the Spit, near Puffin Island, 
and yielded almost instantly to the waves. In the 
general confusion, men, women, and children, 
were precipitated into the sea, amidst the most 
heart-rending cries, and of the 200 souls on board, 
only 20 escaped with life ! 
August 17, 1841, a Conference of Ministers of 
all denominations met in the Town-hall, Man- 
chester, to consider the propriety of petitioning 
Parliament in favour of the repeal of the Corn- 
laws. Not less than 650 ministers were present. 
Lhe proceedings concluded with a resolution con- 
demnatory, on religious grounds, of the Corn- 
laws, and with the adoption of addresses to the 
Queen and the People of Great Britain, 
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THE WORKING MAN. 
No. XXXI.—THE GRAND EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF INDUSTRY 
OF ALL NATIONS OF 1851. 
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Our last paper stated, and; indeed, attempted to prove, that “ the proposed Hahibi- 
tion of the Works of Industry of ail Nations,’’ which already has obtained so much 
favour from the most’ distinguished of our féllow-countrymen, as well as from 
strangers, will be a sight worth seeing—a mental feast of the most: satisfactory 
character; and none will be more delighted and edified than the working classes. 
We utter these anticipations advisedly. We have seen such an “ exposition of art” 
on asmall scale; and for days the rooms were crowded. All the wealth and talent 
of the neighbourhood came ; but what pleased us best were the multitudes of opera- 
tives, peasants, women and children, who thronged to the place, and conducted 
themselves with the utmost propriety, though sometimes there was scarcely stand- 
ing-room; yet hardly an article was injured. The persons most gratified were 
those who haye too often been looked down upon as a grovelling race, incapable of 
relishing such intellectual entertainment. But we proceed. 

“Tus Arr anp Sxint or MAN WILt BE DISPLAYED ON A LARGE SCALE. 

‘We do not belong to those moralists who are always depreciating our species, 
nor do we think |that'sucha course is at alladapted to produce rational humility. 
Let human power and ingenuity do their utmost, and yet there will be no fear that 
the works of the Creator will be rivalled... Every proud effort to build a city and a 
tower which shall reach to the heavens, must end in confusion. Between the 
noblest production of created intellects, and the least manifestations of Divine wis- 
dom, there must bea vast disparity, ‘‘ wide as the poles asunder.’’. Besides, it, is 
not by telling people that they are ¢reated helpless, low, and imbecile, that you 
humble them. Baseness and degradation are not humility. Show to the people 
that they have noble facultics, that their powers and energies. are incalculable, and 
then. you, humble them with the sense of their own. negligence, Thousands 
of men and women are ignorant, vulgar, poor, and miserable, because they have 
madethemselyes so. It is not in the power of princes, nobles, bishops, or benctac- 
tors, to elevate or bless a people who will not raise themselves. All State appliances 
in this direction haye failed, and have proved hindrances rather. than boons. , If 
the masses rise, they must raise themselves... Let rulers remove all obstacles to 
liberty and improvement, and their subjects will,soon avail themselves of the 
opportunity to advance in knowledge, science, and happiness. 

’ Now, the Exhibition of 1851 will be a glorious example of what our nature can 
achieve. Iiuman skill, in ten thousand forms, will be developed. Eyery produc- 
tion will unfold the art and inyention of our species, and the stupendous, plastic 
power of the mind and hand of man. Here his handy works will be brought for- 
ward in large profusion. ‘The bee surpasses our art in the construction of its cell, 
but there it stops. 'The architecture of insects and birds is wonderful. The web 
of the spider and the mausoleum of the coral insect are beyond our power of imita- 
i 
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tion. ‘But then you have no versatility of talent among these creatures ; ; the whole | 
species can only work at one trade. It is as if human beings. could’ be aly ye 
or architects. But man turns his thoughts and his hand to ‘anything, nly ¢ tint 

{wise 
what he has already invented and deecinphshied, and you ; are compelled: 0 reco 


(fisit {i 


nise the divinity which is in him, It is no use to apprentice a hornet to a iad 
or a butter fly to a spider. Lions will not be pupils to beavers, nor the whe ie 


genus, homo, is, as some assert, omniferous and pantechnical : “you. may ‘gen ‘him 
to any seminary, or article him to any trade or profession, and he can acquit him- 
self to the satisfaction of all. He will sing all kinds of tunes, construct al | sorts | of 
musical instruments, work at all occupations, discourse on all subjects, a and speak 
any language. We have never as yet estimated the thousandth part of his skill, 
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Our brethren and sisters are wonderful beings, and we ourselves | are equally won- 
derful. Our capabilities are, perhaps, beyond the splemlatigny of | Any E but Hux who 
called us into being. 

This truth will stand before us in bold relief in the coming summer, We shall 
like ourselves and like humanity the better., It will be an immense, advantage, to 
have the productions of different nations exhibited. Minds, to some extent, resemble 
soils. Plants have their latitudes, longitudes, and hemispheres. The dream, of Virgil, 
in his “ Pollio,” that “‘ every land should bear, every. thing,” was, a, poetic, illusion 
never to be realized. The fig-tree, the vine, the orange, and) the sugar-cane have 
their favourite regions. And there seems something like, this -in; our ;intellectual 
nature. For Frenchmen have a genius for one class of works, and,,Germans, for 
another. Italy, Switzerland, and England have not the same,tastes and pursuits.; {Jt 
is true that most of these peculiarities are acquired; but still it is;perfectly; natural 
that every nation should excel in the branch of art to which it devotes itself.,Hence 
all countries, notwithstanding their cherished antipathies, will spay,a high price for 
foreign articles; and even the strictest tariffs, or prohibitions in time of war,have/been 
insufficient to prevent smuggling on an extensive: scale. Frenchysilks and«India 
handkerchiefs, notwithstanding the Argus eyes. of) custom-house ‘officers;: contrive 
to evade all their observation. There ‘is a’ national renown’ which vit is ‘difficult to 
emulate, and which, doubtless, Providence intended to bind mankind together in'the 
reciprocities of trade and exchange. In the project of next year all this multifarious 
talent will be seen, not in rivalry, but in fellowship, and each will'revéeive its meedof 
praise. The productions of French ingenuity, of English art; of German ‘and Italian 
skill, will be placed side by side, and we’ shall mutually esteem! each’: other's’ ‘ability, 
and thus a new leaf will be turned up in the history of Man/° 10) 9%) ©16) (uais 

We are too apt to depreciate one another; but there will now be'a grand’ dxhibition 
of the truth—that mind is mind all the world’ ‘over; that ‘the soul’ of ‘tan ‘is’ inge- 
nious, inventive, penetrating, calculating, and constructive in every land: ‘and ‘hence 
we shall more than ever conclude, that a being which can contrive and patiently ela- 
borate such a vast variety of works, is nothing less than the offspring of the Eternal 
—a deity in miniature,—which ought not to be despised, oppressed, and Hunted dowh 
by the dogs of war; but rather loved and esteemed as destined yet to yun a glorious 
course on earth, before it enters on a brighter career in another ‘region. ‘We feel 
assured that one grand result of the Exhibition will be the formation of a higher esti- 
mate of the human intellect, and the cultivation of kindlier sympathies towards the 
men and women of all countries and climes, 
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Waar. AN EXPENSE IN TRAVELLING ALSO WILL BE SAVED! 

“To those who, object to such an “e Exposition of the Art of all Nations,” we would 
say,, why. do ° your. ‘countrymen, tray el abroad as far, to see the inventions of France, 
Belgium, and other countries ? Why ask a foreigner to bestow a favour which you 
are ul willing” to refurn } >* And why, further, should our workshops and factories 
be closed hee ‘the general admirers of art, because now and then we may give a 
practical’ hought t to a brother machinist? Not one in a thousand of those that 
look on. ever “intend to set up. rival, workshops. Visitors like to see the wonders of 
nature. and of art, mot. ‘that they propose to become manufacturers, but because there 
isa ¢ arm. in these handicr afts which delights and refreshes the soul. Those who 
have been travellers, in ‘France and eT Bus know the politeness and liberality 
of our. heighbours i in these things ; : and why not emulate them in scientific pi 
pitalit) 2 We' hhave ‘tried to surpass them in-cruelty, rapine, and bloodshedding 
ad were ready to boast, ‘that, if France had slain its thousands, surely England had 

déstroyed” its tens of thousands. Our future resolve should be to doftiee them in 
he career | of philanthropy, and the Exhibition which we are about, to celebr ate 
‘will Be‘a glorious commencement. Aid 
OF Besides, theli Whos" are determined to have our inventions ‘will obtain them by 
hook’or ‘py etook? They Will travel’ incognito,” or elsé will bribe our work-people. 
Bat ‘they® need hardly" do! either, for we are not over-squeamish about selling 
‘oli’ cHoivést productions to fordigners;’ We-rarcly send away a good customer 
Décase his spécch bewrayéeth # French or German nativity. Depend upon it the 
Mbjority of Visitéts Ao'ndt go°to look at works of'art that they may filch the inven- 
tion and ruin ‘the atithot, but that they may’ enjoy that ‘ratification from the sight 
Of ingenious atid clever productions which delights us’ all, and which those who can 
‘afford itvwill'obtain at whatéver cost.) Here; then} will be a cheap exhibition open 
tolevery. one, «How niany;'as they have heard of the curious and clever inventions 
of the Swiss, Italians) &c.;‘have! sighed to visit’ those nations and examine their 
workshops! but,::alasi! the: means have been wanting, and they have died: without 
obtaining théiawishi of !their: hearts, ‘But in 1841: will. be an exhibition which will 
béswithin-the teach:ofiall.!/Phe London mechani¢ will hardly have to practise any 
self-denial «to: obtain this: pleasure ‘ands instruction ;. and the third-class train will 
‘place Hyde, Park almost at the door of every provincial operative. He has only to 
Abstain from ‘such; deleterious) trash as;snuff, tobacco, and intoxicating poisons, and 
he}¢an; bring, his. wife and family to behold the Industrial. Skill of ee Nations! 
Por ‘seneral,monthsithe Continent of Europe will, as it were, be assembled in our 
metropolis, and) display, ;its,choicest productions ; «and, our mechanics, labourers, 
country lads and country Jasses,-will, be able to. see.the whole for a few shillings. 
THE, JEXHIBITION| WILL (BE A KIND OF UNIVERSAL SCHOOL. 
. Every, one that, goes there will,come,away,wiser., True learning consists in the 
accumulation.of correct, and.useful ideas: hence it is called, ‘‘ edification,” or duild- 
ing up... The, temple. rises by. the addition of fresh, materials.;. the body grows from 
new ‘supplies of nutriment,; and the mind enlarges. itself by appropriating enlight- 
ened and instructive. thoughts. Some Tidlding materials are more durable and 
precious than others ; some, food, also, yields more, muscle than others. and so is it 
With ideas, Many feast their appetite on mere husks, or sentimenta: confectionary ; 
but the Exhibition of Works of In. dustry. will yield substantial information to every 
one. Here there will be no light, reading. yen the toys will display the inge- 
nuity of the inyentors, and therefore furnish a lecture on mental power which the 
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metaphysician will read with avidity. Ages yet to come will reap the fruits of 
that tuition which a visit to the Industrial Exhibition will impart. The building 
and its collection will be one of the noblest universities the world has ever seen. 
it is true that but for other academies, this would never have existed. ‘Mind had 
long to labour, and reason, and invent, before any of these works of art could have 
been produced; and therefore we must look upon the productions that will be here 
displayed as the practical result of the toils and studies of ages.’ It will not: be 
amiss, as we pass from avenue to avenue, should our lives be spared, to reflect on 
the age that laid the first stone of a public school for literature, science, and philo- 
sophy, and then turn our eyes on 1851. Some say that we are’'going back; some 
aver that we ought to return to the fathers; but these monuments of mental and 
mechanical progress will rebuke them both. Po A gc REL 
It is a glorious fact, that the world has moved on, and is’ still moving; and this 
exposition of the trades and arts shall give it an impetus fat surpassing that 
of any former power which we have employed, Other men haye laboured in me 
chanical science as the patriarchs and prophets did in religion, and we enter into 
their labours : and now we are able to throw open one of the grandest schools that 
has ever been projected ; a school which it will be impossible for any one to enter 
Without gaining an immense amount of instruction and pleasure.» We can forctel 
with certainty, that all the individuals who contribute, and all the persons 
—whether rich or poor, young or old—who visit this seminary of industrial 
skill, will be far more intelligent at the end of 1851 than they were at its com- 
mencement. eA ade. 
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MEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH AGE. 
LORD WILLIAM RUSSELL. 


On the restoration of the second Charles, 
the state of parties was deeply threaten- 
ing. he enthusiasm which hailed that 
prince to the throne of England gradually 
sank into far-down disaffection. Liberty, 
whose geniushoveredover the land with un- 
folded wing, could find no altar on which 
She might draw in her pinion and rest. A 
country which was deemed the terror of 
Rome, and the head of the Protestant in- 
terest, was in danger of being subjected to 
a spiritual despotism the most oppressive 
and crushing. he people were in love 
with freedom, and they had an instinctive 
dread of Popery. 
of the past, they had their forebodings of 
the future. he King was suspected of 
leaning towards Rome, His brother, the 
Duke of York, and heir presumptive to the 
throne, was known to be a bigoted papist. 
James had married a Catholic princess; 
and the general impression was, thata blow 
was about to be struck at the Protestant 
religion. ‘The elements of combustion 
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Were everywhere to be fonnd, and it only 
reqiured a spark. of lire to set the whole | 
country daa flume. It was said that the | 


lord-treasurer, Danby, had sold England 
to France—that a plot was being laid to 
hand over this country to Frénch and papal 
ascendancy. Monmouth, the illegitimate 
son of Charles by a Welsh girl, was set up 
in opposition to the Duke of York, as a 
claimant to the crown. Monmouth’s popu- 
larity added immensely to the strength of 
the opposition. “On the one side” (says 
Macaulay) “it was maintained that the con- 
stitution and religion of the state would 
never be secure under a popish king;'en 
the other, that the right of sen to wear 
the crown in his turn was derived from 
God, and could not be annulied, even by 
the consent of all the branchés of the legis- 
lature. Every county, every town,’ every 
family was in agitation. ‘The civilities 
and hospitalities of neighbourhood were 
interrupted. ‘he dearest ties of friendship 
and of blood were sundered, . Even school- 
boys were divided inte angry parties ; and 
the Duke of York and the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury had zealous adherents on all the forms 
of Westminster and Eton. I'he theatres 
shook with the roar of the contending fac- 
tious. Pope Joan was brought on the stage 
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by the zealous Protestants. Pensioned poets 
filled their. prologues and epilogues with 
eulogies on the King and the Duke. The mal- 
contents besieged the throne with petitions, 
demanding that parliament might be forth- 
with convened. ‘The loyalists sent up ad- 
dresses, expressing the utmost abhorrence 
of all who presumed to dictate to the sove- 
reign. The citizens of London assembled 
by tens of thousands to burn the Pope in 
elligy. The government posted cavalry at 
Temple-bar, and placed: ordnance round 
Whitehall, In that year our tongue was 
enriched with two words, mob and sham 
—remarkable memorials of a season of 
tumult and imposture.” France looked on 
with intense interest, and promised her 
supportand protection. Parliament assem- 
bled, and a bill to exclude a Roman 
Catholic prince from the throne was intro- 
duced. in the Commons it went through 
all its stages without difficulty, but in the 
Lords. it was rejected by a great majority. 
Parliament was dissolved, but met again 
at Oxford, when the Commons resolved to 
aecept nothing short of the Exclusion Bill, 
while the King offered to consent to any- 
thing short of that measure. ‘The national 
feeling of hostility to Popery was not 
diminished, not changed. ‘The majority of 
the upper and middle classes rallied round 
the throne: There existed no conclusive 
proof that Charles had entered into a treaty 
with France against the religion and the 
liberties of England. ‘The opposition were 
foiled, but not subdued. Believing in the 
righteousness of their cause, they resolved 
to resist, even unto blood. ‘They formed a 
scheme of resistance—were favourable toa 
general. insurrection —contemplated no- 
thing short of putting the nation in arms 
against the government. This was one 
plot; and whilethis was being laid, another 
and, lesser plot was being matured, which 
had for its object the assassination of the 
reigning prince and of the heir presump- 
tive. 

This latter project, which is known by 
the designation of THE Rye Hovuse 
Puot, deserves to be described. One of 
the conspirators, whose name was Rum- 
bold, was a maltster, who possessed a farm 
which lay on the road to Newmarket, 
whither the iXing repaired once a year for 
the diversion of the races, and which was 
called the Rye House. A plan of this farm 
had been furnished by, Rumbold, who 
showed the conspirators how easy it would 
be to waylay the monarch, and so fire upon 
‘him from behind the hedges as to escape 
detection. In this plot Lord Russeli was 
‘said to have taken an active part, but the 
assertion,;is. without proof. ‘The scheme 
was known but to few, and it has been 


affirmed, on no mean authority, that it was 
“concealed with especial care from the 
upright and humane Russell.” The head 
and front of his offending was, that he had 
not scrupled to enter into arrangements 
with a foreign power to embarrass his sove- 
reign, and prevent the crown of England 
from passing over to a man who was 
wedded to the Romish faith. If evera 
man opposed the course of a government 
in a pure and unselfish spirit, that man 
was Lord William Russell. Is he accused 
of taking a bribe to injure his country ? 
His principles and his fortune raised him 
infinitely above any such sordid tempta- 
tion. Is he charged with compassing the 
death of the King? He protested in the 
words of a dying man that he knew of no 
plot either against the King’s life or the go- 
vernment. The two chief species of treason 
contained in the statute of the third Ed- 
ward are the compassing and intending 
of the king’s death, and the actually levy- 
ing of war against him; while, by the law 
of Mary, the crime must be proved by the 


concurring testimony of two witnesses to 


some overt act tending to those purposes; 
neither of which was brought out in the 
evidence against this noble and unsullied 
patriot. 

At this period, the highest seat of crimi- 
nal jurisprudence was filled by the infa- 
mous Jefireys. He was a man of little 
character, and of deep-rooted prejudices. 
He was not only forward to promote every 
oppressive and arbitrary measure, but his 
procedure was most sanguinary and inhn- 
man. Never was the judicial bench more 
degraded. Never was the ermine more 
deeply stained. In the presence of this 
bloated, blustering mimic and mock of 
humanity, were Russell and his illustrious 
conipatriots tried; and never did men suf- 
fer greater injustice. 

When my Lord Russell was put to the 
bar, and asked for a copy of the matter of 
fact laid against him, that he might know 
how to answer it, his request was rudely 
denied. He pleaded “‘ Not guilty” to the 
charge preferred. And when asked how 
he would be tried, his manly answer was, 
“By God and my country.” The clerk of 
the court said, “ God send thee a good de- 
liverance.” The jury was packed; the 
judge was heartless and brutal; to the 
indictment there was a single witness; 
counsel was denied; and the only grace 
that was allowed him being to have an 
amanuensis, to the admiration of all pre- 
sent, and with a magnanimity but rarely 
equalled, did his own lady step forward to 
perform this office. The trial proceeded. 
After a lengthened examination of my 
Lord Howard, who meanly and cowardly 
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betrayed his party—for he was one of the 
six conspirators—the charge against, Rus- 
sell, as set forth by the chief-justice, was 
reduced to this—that the party concerned 
with Shaftesbury did think fit to make 
choice of six persons to carry on the design 
of an insurrection or rising in the king- 
dom, and that among them was his lord- 
ship. When the noble prisoner inguired 
by what party they were chosen, Howard 
was forced to admit that they were not 
chosen, but did create themselves by mu- 
tual agreement into a society; that no 
question was put; that no votes were taken; 
and that my Lord Russell, though present 
at two meetings as a person of great judg- 
ment, was not lavish in discourse. In his 
evidence, Howard more than once contra- 
dicted himself, while much which he ad- 
vauced was made to rest on the merest 
rumour. Butthough the evidence certainly 
failed, the charge was still maintained; 
and at length his lordship said:— 

“My lord, I cannot but think myself 
mighty unfortunate, to stand here charged 
with so high and heinous a crime, and 
that intricated and intermixed with the 
treasons and horrid practices and speeches 
of other people, the King’s counsel taking 
all advantages, and improving and height- 
ening things against me. I am no lawyer, 
avery unready speaker, and altogether a 
stranger to things of this nature, and alone, 
and without counsel. Truly, my lord, I 
am very sensible I am not so provided to 
make my just defence as otherwise I should 
do. But, my lord, you are equal, and the 
gentlemen of the jury, I think, are men of 
consciences ; they are strangers to me, and 
{ hope they value innocent blood, and will 
consider the witnesses that swear against 
me swear to save their own lives; for 
howsoever legal witnesses they may. be 
accounted, they can’t be credtifley And 
ir Colonel Rumsey—who, tis notoriously 
known, hath been so highly obliged by the 
King and the Duke, for him to be capable 
of such a design of murdering the King— 
I think nobody will wonder, if, to save hs 
own life, he will endeavour to take away 
mine; neither does he swear enough to do 
it.’ He further insisted that one witness 
could not convict a man of treason—that 
the statute of Elizabeth required that 
there should be two witnesses to one thing 
at the same time. And when heasked for 
counsel, he was told that counsel could. be 
heard only as to whether the raising of 
forces within this kingdom, and making an 
insurrection was treason, but that on no- 
thing else could it be heard. His lord- 
ship’s reading of the statute was, “that 
levying war is treason, but’ that a conspi- 
racy to levy war is no treason. If nothing 
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be done, it is not levying war within the 
statute. There must be manifest proof of 
the matter of fact” “Such proofiwas want- 
ing: . He was said to have ‘been/present at 
a meeting and constiltatién’ ‘of his fellow- 
conspirators, at 4! tinie when»he fvas not 
even intown,. |.Nay, éven‘Howardi himself 
had. sometime declared ‘and protested else- 
where that ‘he kine Gee Si 5 me jis 
lordship, nor of any plot'for'whiclihe could 
be, questioned! Word? Angleseyo:deposed 
that he heard my Lord Howard say to his 
Grace of Bedford, “You ‘are shappy in 
having a wise son, anda ‘worthy person; 
one that can never ‘Sure be'in'sucli a plot 
as this, or suspected of it5 and! that may 
give your lordship reason to expedt & very 
good issne concerning limi 1) knoweno-r 
thing against him, ‘or 'anybody-else; of such 
a barbarous desigt) and! theréfore your 
lordship may be comforted init? (So, too. 
a Mr. Powatk stood up; and.iaverred; that 
he had applied to Dord' Howard;. dn, the 
breaking out of this ‘plot, to know the truth 
of it, when his lordship ‘*took:it upon: his 
honour, his faith, and a much asrif he bad 
taken an oath before'a magistrate, that he 
knew nothing of ‘any man) coricerned. sin 
this business, and particulatly:ofmy, ord 
Russell, whom he vindicated avith all.the 
honour in the world; whenaftaid of-bis 
own person, he, a8 4 friend:andia-rélation, 
concealed him in his own house, not know- 
ing that he, too, was in the’ conspiracy 5; so 
that if Lord Howard had the same.soul 
on Monday that he" had‘on Sunday, cer- 
tainly this could not‘ be true whieh! isdpal 
sworn against the noble prisoner??/ Bish 
Burnett stated’ that’ Lord sHowands, cet 
been with him the night after:dthe ;plot 
broke out, and did’ then, as heihad done 
before, with hands ‘and’ eyes iftedsup ;to 
heaven, declare that’ he knew nothing.of 
any plot, nor believed any; and-treated at 
with great scorn and coritempt: + Witness 
after witness was called. by-thenoble.-pa- 
triot, and each’ bore willing:testimeny,to 
his integrity and his innocence?!» And yet, 
on the evidence 0 Howard; xyho:had Par- 
jured himself in’ the sight of heaven jand 
earth, they were more ‘thans disposed, jto 
treat Russell as guilty. O Justice whither 
hadst thou fled?@"° 9#0q1S¢at" qifebtol 
My. Lord Russell having declined;to,call 
any more witnesses;’ ad) eosin By; the 
righteousness of, his charatteriand doings, 
thus addressed the'court:2bul bois; 
“My lord, I will be-wery short, shall 
declare to your ‘lordshipthatell, am one 
that haye always’had a'theart sincerely 
loyal and affectionate to-the «king and, to 
the government, the best’ government in 
the world. “I Bi eo ap for the 
King’s long and happy life assan7; man 
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rebellions;whichLlooked upon as so, wick- 
ed anid unpracticable, Re eakely, Besides, 
if had deen inclined to do it, by all the 
observation] made,in.the country, there 
was) no’ tendency, to, it,.;. What. some hot- 


headed people haye,done there , is another 


thing.» Al aebellion can’t. be made now as 
iPhas beeminiformer, times; we have few 
great meni: J,-was always for the govern- 
tient); d:‘newer desired anything to be re- 


dressed butin,a ,parliamentary and legal 


way. Ihave been.always against innova- 
‘tionsiand)all irregularities whatsoever 
and’ shall be, as long.as I live, whether it 
s'sooner or later. . Gentlemen, I am now 
f’your) hands ¢tervally,, my honour, my 
lifeyand all; and J,hope that the heats and 


Aafiimosities that are amongst you, will not 
‘80 bias you.as to make you in the least in- 


¢lined to find an innocent, man guilty. 


Ps thease heaven and, sant A never 
hada design against the King’s life in my 
hifé,notinevér shall have. I think there is 


nothiiig proved against me at all. I am in 
our hands: God direct you.” 


‘tPhé ‘counsél for the Crown having ad- 


‘dressed the jury at great length, but with 
‘gveat and palpable disingenuousness, the 
‘Ghiéf justi¢essummed up the evidence, and 
“Said tothe gentlemen, with whom rested 
‘the verdict, “If you, believe the pri- 
‘SOrierat the bar to, have conspired the 
“death ofthe King, and in order to that to 
‘Have had: these: ; consults, (consultations) 
ithat* these: witnesses, speak of, then you 
‘must find him ‘guilty of this treason that is 
aid téthis charge.” ., 
Phen the court adjourned till four o’¢lock 
“in tlie afternoon, when the jury broughtthe 
‘said Lord William Russell guilty of the said 
high °tredson!,,, When ‘his lordship was 
“brought up:to the bar.to receive the sen- 
‘ténee ofthe law, and the clerk of the court 
repeated thewvords, ‘What canst thou say 
for thyself why judgment of death should 
not ‘pass wpor thee,” he desired that his 
“indictment ‘might. be, read. This was 
done.” When the clerk came to the words, 
““Conspiring the) death, of the King,” his 
_dordship interposed, and, reminded the 
‘‘odurt that the witnesses had sworn to “a 
* conspiracy. to levy, war, but to no intention 
“Of killing thei King” “His protest was re- 
Jected. Judgment was demanded. It was 
‘passed. im the most. humiliating terms, and 
to thé effect: that: he was, to. be executed, 
‘butte “besrcut down, alive — his’ en- 
trails ‘burned — his, head severed from 
his ‘body++:the. body, divided into’ four 
_ parts, “and»disposed..of at the King’s 
pleasureé® sti! yoy) | 
Sentence was pronounced on Saturday, 
July 14th, 1683, and on the Saturday fol- 
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alive, -andi dor; me, to go.about to raise 2 
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lowing he haa Ted'té thé|scaffold, anil died 
with the fortitude of a Christian, Having 
taken leave of his afHi¢ted lady, whom he 
loved as such a wife deserved to be loved 
he said, “The bitterness of death is past.” 
On the scaffold he turned to the sheriff 
and avowed, ‘‘God knows how far I was 
always from designs against the King’s 
person, or of altering the government. 
And still I pray for the preservation of both, 
and of the Protestant religion.” He then 
handed him a written document in which 
he had set down all that he thought fit to 
leave behind him, and throughout the 
whole of which he asserts his imocency. 
Its concluding paragraphs are such as 
touch a man’s inmost soul. We give them 
in their integrity :— 

“Since my sentence, I have had few 
thoughts but preparatory ones for death. 
Yet the importunity of my friends, and 
particularly of the best and dearest wite 
in the world, prevailed with me to sign 
petitions, and make addresses for my life— 
to which I was very averse ; for, 1 thank 
God, though in all respects I have lived 
one of the happiest and contentedest lives 
in the world, for now near fourteen years, 
yet I am so willing to leave all, that it was 
not without difficulty that I did anything, 
for the saving of my life that was begging. 
But I was willing to let my friends see 
what power they had over me, and that [ 
am not obstinate and sullen, but would do 
anything that an honest man could do, for 
their satisfaction; which was the only mo- 
tive that swayed or had any weight with 
me. 

*“ And now to sum up all, as I never 
had any design on the King’s life, or the 
life of any man whatsoever, so J never 
was in any contrivance of altering the 
government. What the heats, wickedness, 
passions, and vanities of other men have 
occasioned, I ought not to be answerable 
for; nor could | repress them, though | 
now suffer for them. But the will of the 
Lord bedone,into whose hands I commend 
my spirit; and trust that thou, O mostmerci- 
fal Father, hast forgiven me all my trans- 
eressions, the sins of my youth, and all the 
errors of my past life ; and that thou wilt 
not lay my secret sins to my charge, but 
wilt graciously support me during that 
small part of my life now before me, and 
assist me inmy last moments, and not leave 
me then to be disordered by fear, or any 
other temptation; but make the light of 
thy countenance to shine upon me, for thou 
art my sun and my shield; and as thou 
supportest me by thy grace, so I hope thou 
wilt hereafter crown me with glory, and 
receive me into the fellowship of angels 
and saints in that blessed inheritance pur- 
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chased for me by my most merciful Re- 
deemer, who js, 1 trust, at thy right hand, 

reparing a place for me, into whose hands 
pope my spirit.” 

After engaging in prayer, and tenderly 
embracing the ministers of religion whoat- 
tended him, he meekly laid his neck upon 
the block. The. executioner, by successive 
strokes, severed the head from the body, 
and held it up to the people as the head of 
atraitor. ‘The sherilf then ordered his 
lordship’s friends, or servants, to take the 
body, and dispose of it as they pleased, it 
being given by his Majesty’s favour and 
bounty! 


} 
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Thus perished the third sonof the house 
of Bedford, in the forty-second year of his 
age—one of England’s noblest, purest, and 
best sons. And for what? For no offence 
but an honest effort to secure a Protestant 
successor to the throne, and to preserve 
the Protestant faith in theland, My brave 
one! thou didst die with the mighty ; thou 
didst fall in the cause of truth, and of 
God! Thy name is loved; thy memory is 
cherished. Wherever truth has. a sanc- 
tuary, or liberty a shrine, thou wilt be re- 
vered, honoured, applauded: A martyr’s 
crown now decks thy bleeding brow, and 
a martyr’s joy now fills thy purer soul ! 


* 


HENRY WILLIAMS; or, STRUGGLES FOR LIGHT. 


CHAPTER UI—CLOUDS. | Asteed 


“What is them fine hands fit for?” asked 
Thomas Bayley, one of my master’s journcymen. 
“Much good,” he continued, “will that there 
Lattin doyou now. I never thought any good 
would come of your books. Ay, your father’s 
pride must come down, and your own pride 
too, for which of them there young gintlemen 
will look at you, to say nothing of speaking to 
a carpenter’s ’prentice?” “ Well, for my part, 
I hates all pride.” The last words were 
thrown in by a dirty and ragged young man, 
an apprentice now nearly “ out of his time,” by 
name John Withers. ‘* Howsomever,” he 
added, ‘you ‘ll have to come down with your 
footing, and I expect you'll do it handsomely. 
A youngster that’s been in the same school as 
the Admiral’s son won’t be shabby. What 
night shall it be, Tom?” ‘*'The sooner the 
better;” answered the man. “Well, then, say 
to-morrow.” To-morrow, be it. “ But,’ re- 
plied I, “where amIto get——” “Oh! come, 
no excuses,” interrupted Withers. It is not 
an exeuse,—lI really haveno money.” ‘‘ Money 
you must find. The whole shop will expect to 
be treated. Let me see,” continued Bayley, for 
he was now the speaker. ‘“ Let me see: there 
are six men and four apprentices. Say cigh- 
teenpence each for supper, and two shillings 
each for drink.” “ It is impossible,” I exclaimed. 
“Impossible or not, so must it be,” rejoined 
Withers. ‘ Come,” said Bayley, “let us be 
easy With him. I tell you what: there’s Nancy 
Dixon, as keeps the ‘Three Pigeons; she’s a 
cousin of my wife’s is Nancy, and I know she 7} 
oblige me. Til venture she’ll provide supper, 
drink and all, for a guinea. TI’il give her the 
order this noon, and to-morrow we’ll make a 
night of it.” “I have no money,” I repeated. 
““Money! you can get money if you will,” retort- 
ed the ragged apprentice. “ When I’m up for 


a spree I never wants money. You can get 
money of your father, or try the old woman; 
and if they won’t bleed, then you can go to 
your uncle’s.” “ Uncle,” said 1; “I have no 
uncle.” “No uncle!” echoed both with a loud 
laugh. ‘Why, uncle Thompson lives next 
door. You've only to take to him that dandy 
watch, which is in your way now you've leit 
school, and uncle Thompson will find. you 
money. Besides, look ye, my lad, if you don’t 
stand treat, you'll have to stand somethin 
else, and that, may be, more than you'll like.” 
Alarmed at the threat, which was enforced by 
oaths and angry looks, I undertook to see what 
could be done. “Your answer must be given 
to-night,” was the reply. } i oad 
The watch was pawned, the supper was had, 
and, all of a sudden, I found myself in a new 
world, At the beginning of the carousal I was 
treated with some regard, ‘“ Yes, he’s a capital 
chap,” said an apprentice, in reply to 4 work- 
man, who having declared me a trump, added 
that he was sure I would stump out for an extra 
quart of gin. ‘This four-penny don’t do for 
me,”’ said the foreman; “ the youngster must 
go to tick; here, I'say, landlady, bring in a pint 
of rum, and our new young man will pay you 
out of his first month’s wages.” In vain did I 
remonstrate, urging that my wages belonged to 
my father. The rum was brought, and soon 
disappeared. Then pence were clubbed together 
for tobacco and pipes. But tobacco and pipes 
without drink would not pass muster, nor would 
beer “go down” after spirits. ‘ Hollo! boys,’? 
roared out a voice; ‘ hollo! I say, fair-play! if — 
I am too late for supper, I am here for the 
drink”’ The speaker was a, man of forty 
years of age. He had the appearance of being 
near sixty. His features, lis clothes, and his 
person betrayed the drunkard, ‘ Drink!” 
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answered several at once, “ it’s all gone,’ 
«“Phen,’’ said he, calmly, ‘‘ we must have some 
more ;, and \1 tell you what, it shall be of the 
right sort too. Brandy, Nancy, my darling; a 
quart of brandy,, and put it down to this here 
sew apprentice.’ I started up in amazement 
at these words, and hurried .towards the door, 
“What, off? asked the ragged apprentice ; 
“No!, no shirking!’’ and he threw his. arm 
round my waist. 1 struggled to get free. My 
efiorts displeased him and he thrust me into a 
clair, swearing that he would take my coat and 
carry it to the pawnshop. Indignant at this 
treatment, yet conscious of my utter powerless- 
ness, I began to shed tears. “ What, Miss 
Molly!” interposed the broken-down brandy 
drinker, ‘‘it shall, have a drop of mammy’s 
teat, poor child; there, then, wipe thy eyes; 
here's to thy health, may thou never want a 
plane, nor a job to use it upon.’’ This tone of 
half-banter, half-earnestness gave me back my 
self-possession.. I resolved to watch my time, 
Itcame, as I judged, within a few minutes, 
when all were deep, hot, and loud in a dispute 
akout the doctrine of Predestination. Seizing 
the moment, I quietly egged my way to the 
door., .My, hand was on the latch, when a blow 
on the ear laid me on the door. It was struck 
by the ragged apprentice. ‘‘ Too bad! 
bad}? sprang from, the lips of several, ‘‘ Not 
a bit of. it,’ growled out the last comer, “ he’s 
2 slink, and Slink shall be his name, if he don’t 
stand, more drink, What. say, boys? let’s 
baptize him ‘Slink.’ Old Ned, his father, will 
like that name, won’t he? The old screw that 
he was. Well, he’s no master now, and I hope 
to be up with him yet, for his charging me last 
spring for that drop of drink,’ The proposed 
indignity roused a fellow-appreutice, who had 
hitherto. sat there in silence, eating little, and 
drinking less. ‘ No!’’ said he, with a voice 
full of kindness and determination; “ you've 
already gone too far. He shall leave; and let 
me see who'll touch him.’ At this the ragged 
apprentice threw himself on me, and though, 
from intoxication, he fell in the effort, he gave 
me a heavy blow, and brought me with himself 
on the floor. “Bravo! give it him, give it him 
well,” exclaimed the old drunkard ; “ a pretty 
fellow to go to school with the young gentle- 
folks; what old Ned’s boy learn Latin ? ha! 
ha! ha!” A generalhubbub ensued. Voices 
became louder; words were more inarticulate; 
the table was struck with violence. At length 
my friend succeeded in lifting me up, and, con- 
ducting me to the door, left the room in my 
company... “Vli take you, home,” he kindly 
said; “ but, bless me, your head bleeds; let us 
lose no time.”’ 

As I came down the steps into the street, 
my eye encountered that of a young female. I 
knew at once who it was. She said not a word, 
but passed on. Very grieved, however, was I 


to have been thus seen by Louisa Baxter, In 


too | 
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shame and wr i Pahida Hohe. My father 
inet me | 6 the door, where i hhad,been Jong 
waitint:|fdri thd. What has Ld you! 19 so 
late an hour?” “Thave, been to my footing- 
supper.’  “ At’ ad) publicthotse?” . “Yes.” 
What “house?” “Phe Pigeons,” 
The only notice he took of my answer was 
a deep groan. He left the door, proceeded up 
stairs, avd so gaye me an opportunity of getting 
to my bed witbout farther investigation. Tlost 
no time; I entered my chamber, and was glad 
to find it erapty—my brother, who shared it 
with me, being absent. Washing my wound, 
I threw myself down for rest, but rest I could 
not find. All the scenesof that night came up 
again and again—now in this order and nowin 
that—until my brain seemed nearly on fire. 
Worse than all, Lucy had seen me leave that 
low house, bleeding, and unable to support my- 
self. The idea was intolerable. I jumped 
from my bed, and, hastening to the window, 
drew up the blind. It was a fair bright night 
in early summer. The stars twinkled in a 
clear sky, and the moon had a peculiarly soft 
radiance. All was calm as death, yet far 
| brighter than life. I Jooked up into the im- 
penetrable ether, and thought of God. The 
thought brought back the memory of carly days, 
when my “night-thoughts’ on the Creator, on 
eternity, and my own soul, had been full ofa 
tranquil pleasure, of which, for now too long, 
ft had experienced nothing. Involuntarily I 
burst. into tears; and as 1, began to feel the 
chill of night, I returned to my bed, and was 
soon fast asleep. 

When i awoke in the morning I found my 
pillow covered with blood. I hastened away 
to my employment, fearing to encounter my 
father, yet resolved not to let the day pass 
without giving him a full explanation. With 
evening the opportunity arrived. The narra- 
tive made my father very angry at the ill- 
usage IT had suffered; “ but,’ added he, in his 
most solemn tone, “ but you did very wrong in 
having anything to do with the matter until 
you had consulted me. <As it is, you will have 
to suffer from your indiscretion; the money 
roust be paid; the watch cannot be redeemed 
this year; and for your new suit of clothes, you 
must, wait at. least till Christmas.” The last 
statement affected me most, for without some 
better clothes I could not go to the Sunday- 
school, and if I kept away from the Sunday- 
school I should have uo chance of seeing 
Louisa. 

While I was mournfully thinking over the 
matter, a letter was put into my hands. I 
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knew the writing ; and the sight of it made 
my heart sink within me. Hastily opening it, 
Lread these words :— 

“ Dear Edward,—I was very sorry and very 
surprised to see you late last evening come out 
of the Three Pigeons, as I was going to visit 
my aunt, who was suddenly struck yesterday 
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afternoon with the palsy. Tt gives me great 
pain to say lif, bit T must request that jyouc do 
not again speak to, 

Yonrs, &c., ~ Lovisa. 

“ Well,” thought I, ‘‘ this is worst of all.” 
What could be done I knew not... Lucy jin 
station was above me, even when I had not 
gone into.a carpenter’s. shop. _ The notion now 
seized me, that she was ashamed of her former 
companion. My pride was. roused, and, sup- 
ported by pride, I went to bed. Sleep, how- 
eyer, refused to close my cyes.. I became again 
this night painfully..excited....Alas! for my 
sensitive frame, how many a night since have 
I spent m tossing to,and fro.in,my bed.; my 
mind, too,-agitated, and my body in conse- 
quence too feverish for sleep... My most, painful 
emotions, my most vivid and distressing fears, 
have all my lifelong been experienced at night. 
Unable to rest, I then tried. an expedient which 
I have never known wholly to fail... I. arose, 
dressed, and, before the break of day, wasaway 
on a hill-top, which was more than, two, miles 
from my home. Thence, fetching, a,wide 
circuit, I walked until the fever had. subsided, 
when I went to the shop and set about my 
daily duties, with some composure of feeling. 
My efforts on foot had, meanwhile, cured me 
of my pride. Calm reflection made me quite 
sure that I had imputed a wrong motive to 
Louisa. So thought I then,.so think I now — 
now that she has been my. wife for four-and- 
twenty years. At that early period I was 
unable to render a reason of my faith. _I only 
felt quite convinced that Louisa’s conduct.was 
influenced by what she herself alleged, and I 
then deliberately resolved to render myself 
worthy of her affection. safer due deliberation 
I wrote to her as follows 


‘““Dear Lidhisd Uoue'T letter has given’ me the 
greatest pain. It is true you did see me as you 
say, for at the moment I saw you. 
x0 be pitied rather than blamed ; and Ff still 
hope to prove to you that my highest ambition 
is to be good, gentle, and religious, ‘like ‘your- 
self, Yours ever, EDWARD.” 


Ours liad) been’ mere. childish ., feelings. 
Neither of us had reached the age of sixteen, 
yet were we fondly attached to .each other. 
Why we were attached, what was.the tendency 
of our affection, we knew not, nor did we speeu- 
late on the matter. We were happy in. each 
other’s -society, and that was enough, In 


spring mornings and autumnal evenings, we 


sauntered side by side down the Janes, over the 


fields, through the dingles, chatting, laughing, 
musing, picking flowers, or singing ‘‘ tunes,” 


which we had learnt in the Sunday-school, 

Our parents being intimate, we were frequently 
thrown together; and wherever, and on what- 
ever occasion thefamilies met, Louisa and imyself 
were, by some strange alchemy, brought side 
by side, 


‘Baxter.’ 


Yet Iam: 


‘the life, 


‘pure Saxon blood ;” J; ‘on: the :éoittiran 


in rich growth in Louisa. * “She Wits ‘fut 


To me no voice seemed so sweet ag | 
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hers, no face so:charming,’ no smiles so sweet. 
Yet Louisa was not a:beauty, possessed no skill 
in singing, and was very sparing of Iboth looks 
and smiles. © Often'sincethave oI asked myself 
why T was ‘so’ attracted: and. why-the, bond 
became more firm and more deariwith the lapse 
of time. A’ sufficient’ explanation I:havei never 
found.” “only know that, 'from my pboyheod, 
T have loved Louisajand love her'the:moré the 
longer I live with" her.“* Dear; svery dear, was 
she in' my’ youth 5 more dear stilbisnshe: td me 
now when'shié is the mother of ten children; 
Readéy, this is no extravagance, nomawkish 
love'story: ‘The: Statement is'simple,imadorned 
truth ; and #0 the*high influenceof this pure 
affection ‘I: ascribe Hot ‘only the chiéf pleasures 
of my ‘life bie’ my y ‘highest (attainments «iin 
scholarship “and weet position: !! There iis 216- 
thing’ more’ eléVating;’ nothing» more refining, 
than ‘a pure’ attachment)?! Tt ?gives sixpport in 
trial, strength in teniptation; sympathy: inqis- 
tress: it sets before the*youlig mana lofty ob- 
ject of ‘virttious’ ambitions” it(firnishes @ moral 
tdeal which ts arfayed in the? most winning 
hues. “I Have’ Heard! ‘manjopersone discourse 
very ‘sagely against? eatly# attichmentsi> Mor 
myself, | am indébted béyotid' ny ‘power ofiex- 
pression to an attachment WHi¢h puiconséionshy, 
‘sprang ‘up in my boyish adaysy: ‘ANG now were 
every other feeling “obliterated (irony ‘my! mina, 
yet, if permitted to retain the fong ‘and [rich 


‘stream of light which my love for Louisa: aid 
‘Louisa’s love for methrowé6ver thiee-tourthsof 


my past existence, 'T should have! most!abtmn- 


dant’ reason’ ‘for gratitude’ 40” ‘the’ Heavenly 


Father, and feel the ag api ctr ee 
the virtuous, lifé is bat rey thing. so aoy ont 
As yet, howeyer, Twa ‘Tfiiorto Lotsa 
In ‘the review" of her *éharactér!her 
principles Seem ‘to ‘me to"have been’ sét#ledeven 
at the early period of ‘Our first ‘weqraintante. 
The little good that! ger es! “eonniedted 
with the feclinigs {He excellehees were! based 


on conviction, and grotiidéa in habit" D dm 


a great believer inthe 
T have seen nutiberless 


perce tem pevantonit ; 
‘proofs tha’ the ehddiy- 


|. ménts which we ‘pritg Wwith tis in td “existetice 


havea moulding tenes over'the éhataeret and 
Louisa, as a i, WAS happily foritied 
“From her’ route fiherited a 
g Was 
Norman, and, therefore, Celie i” ain. 
The fine qualities of the Saxon wee apeaeed 
iftel- 
ing, but she was also Calin sé soft 
and gentle in toné and OFdaniner!? BRE HS Jess 


by nature. : 


firm. in_ resolve and ‘in pi iki 2 “it her 
struck me so much a ag lier mo¥A Ms This 
T felt long before I could give it a name. Pure 


in motive, in aint, in general tonerofimind, she 
kept all imipurre thines’ ata distanee dromher , 
yet was she} perhaps (and ‘still miay ‘she: ihe), 
somewhat too rigid and ‘toomexactingny o:. 

Her letter: ‘threw apen' a yrewtigulf between 
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us. Respect had always mingled with my re- 
gard for her; that respect now became, a kind 
of awe. I involuntarily kept away from those 
parts’ of the town through which I knew she 
‘was! accustomed! to: pass. I literally feared to 
‘meet :her.' | This:alienation, brought evils to me. 
Had: Louisaforeseen the effects, she would, I am 
Sure} have inquiréd before she condemned me. 
“As itowas; I'was surrendered over to the powers 
offevils my guardian angel had fled. 

“1 That ‘workshop is the black spot.in my ex- 
istence; ‘the spot looks blacker and larger 
with every year added to my life, and every 
‘step: 1 make in personal culture. Oh! how can 
‘grown-ttpipersons 'take/pleasure in defiling the 
cyoung ?; ‘What.a devilish work it;is! How 
disgraceful in the tempter ; how lamentable in 
his victim’! Had I not had personal experience, 
Inwould not haye'believed it possible that men 


whouldstudy to mislead,and corrupt boys. It 
is possible ;, I fear it: is often done. Certainly 


I thus suffered an, irreparable injury. . Effects, 
!both moral and}physical, of that injury remain 
“swith' me; never in this world will, they be 
ewholly! obliterated.,...Oh!.. how careful ought 
»pdrents:to be in regard to their children’s com- 

pattions,,, But, how can the working man exert 
-a-sufficient,,superyision? Or necessity, his 
ochildren, are,exposed as was I; and few, com- 
Jpiratively.very few, escape contamination. 
ion The,destroyer of my virtue was a person of 
othirty:years.of age; .L.see him now before me in 
iipalpable form ;short, thick, round-shouldered, 
-ofjplump features, and dark. complexion, Mr. 
y(so-he pvas.called, being a. person of some dis- 
otinetion in..my family),—Mr. Henry carried on 

the genteel trade of a silyersmith, yet ever and 
s@non -condescended to look in upon my father 
»while-he was in. business on his own account. 
o Mes} E still see the man-—that now hated form. 
odle appeared lately before me in living bodily 
bgpnesence, and inyoluntarily I turned from him 
pin, disgust...Reader, I am not ashamed of these 
feelings,;. Did you know all the evil into which 
sthat,,beastly man.led me when scarcely more 
~tham, a,;boy,;you would, approve, if not com- 
_ mend, the strength of my aversion. Details I 
» cannot, give ;, but, that really low fellow, with 
> his affected gentility, his oily tongue, his full 
> purse, his sensual tastes, and filthy habits, cor- 
»9¥upted my morals, abated my love of books, and 
went some way to make me empty, frivolous, 
poand pleasure-seeking, like himself. Very adroit 
{was bein widening the breach between Louisa 
sandme, for, like eyery profligate, he feared the 
.- Influence ofa, virtuous female. On my part the 
thought of Louisa was injurious, I had all 
-manney.of silly feelings in connection with her. 
aust 
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Sometimes I called| her y stuck-up ;” sometimes 
I dreamt, of something I called revenge. At 
any rate I was reckless, and this recklessness 
came in some way from the distance at which 
she kept herself from me. 

Whether it was owing to my new modes of 
life, or whether it was what we call accidental, 
I know not now, but about this time I fell 
sick, and was compelled to take to my bed. 
My malady, which was some kind of fever, 
grew to a dangerous height. In a few weeks, 
however, the crisis was over; but I was left in 
a very feeble condition. Utterly unable to do 
anything for myself, I was made sensible of 
the kindness of others. In this feeling a new 
fouatain of moral life was opened. What a 
thrill went through my heart when I was told 
that Lucy had called every other day to ask 
how I was going on! Old thoughts and old 
feelings came crowding back to my mind. 
Solitude and quiet favoured meditation. I 
compared my boyish state of mind with that of 
the last two or three years: I was distressed 
and alarmed at what ILhad become. I longed 
to be again what I had once been. Thencame 
religion to my aid. I looked upward; I be- 
sought Divine assistance; I asked for pardon, 
for strength, for guidance; I asked, I implored, 
these blessings morning, noon, and even, and 
whenever my mind ' spontaneously turned 
toward its Creator. "Weeks passed away; the 
spring was far gone; Louisa came no more. 
At length I was able, with the aid of a stick, 
to walk up and down the street. Soon my 
feet bore me into the country. Then I found 
vigour of body and elasticity of mind. How 
gladly did I again feel the fresh breeze fan my 
cheek, and return the greeting of the daisy and 
the buttercup.’ Yet something was wanting. 
I tried my books and found them relish well. 
I went over and over certain favourite pas- 
sages in the ‘ Seasons,” and the ‘‘ Pleasures of 
Hope,” and experienced exquisite pleasure. 
Old John Bunyan was called on for my en- 
tertainment, and I found a new meaning to 
every sentence. Still something was wanting. 
Another and a higher life was opening in my 
soul; opening darkly and in confusion; open- 
ing and I knew it not; but, withal, I was not 
at my ease. Only one thing I had done, with 
my earliest strength I wrote a letter of dis- 
missal to my corrupter, and it was couched in 
such terms that made a reply difficult, if not 
impossible. This, I felt, was a good work ac- 
complished. Nevertheless, Lucy was absent, 
and I mus again repair to the shop which now 
looked to me as dark and repulsive as Mount 
Sinai. 
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os Mysrerious) Proressioyn. —“ Now, Tom,” said a printer of a country newspaper, in giving 

. ‘directions to -his apprentice, ‘‘ put the ‘foreign leaders’ into the galleys, and lock ’em up— 

\ distribute the‘ army in the, east’—-take up a line and finish the ‘ British Ministers’—make 
“the young princess’ run on with the ‘ Duchess of Kent’—move ‘the Kerry Hunt’ out of the 

| chasé+getiyour stickand,conclude‘ the horrid murder’ that Joe began last night—wash your 
hands and come into dinner, and then see that all the pie is cleared up.” 
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Few persons who have not actually visited 
the United States of America, can form any 
accurate idea of the opinion entertained by 
our transatlantic brethren, either of their 
own. prowess, or of the extent of this world’s 
surface, which they ‘believe it.their destiny 
to occupy. In-a recent. speech by Mr. 
Gladstone, on the foreign. policy of our 
Government, heasserts that no great nation, 
confident of itself, ever. makes a. boast of 
the power it. possesses. .Mr. Gladstone 
knows nothing of America. There is no 
question that our relations across the water 
are not only a great nation already, but, as 
we firmly believe, are destined to be. the 
greatest that ever aspired to universal do- 
minion. And yetno people has ever been 
more conscious of its capacity, or more 
ready to declare that consciousness before 
the world. 

It might have been supposed that. the 
millions of square miles which they already 
call their own, and which, nowhere densely 
peopled, are only yet thoroughly settled on 
the shore of the Atlantic, would have satis- 
fied the desires of the most ambitious; but, 
strange as itmay appear, the very men who 
have gone through every difficulty and pri- 
vation to redeem a tract from the wilderness, 
will not hesitate: without any apparent 
motive, if anything still more difficult and 
inaccessible be otfered, to abandon the 
ground which has already cost so much 
effort for new and untried scenes of exer- 
tion. | Halfa continent already in their 
hands is too confined a space for their full 
development. Not satisfied with illimitable 
deserts, they are ready to sacrifice every 
principle which governs civilized nations 
to include Mexico in their grasp; and nothing 
but a sense thatthe attempt would as yet be 
premature, prevents them extending their 
arms to the West Indies, and carrying war 
into Canada. The same unconquerable 
Anglo-Saxon energy, united with unequalled 
sagacity and prudence in the conduct. of 
affairs, and with a most singular capacity for 
self-government, which has raised the people 
of England to their present proud station, is 
possessed, if possible, in a more intense 
degree by the Americans Thanks to the 
early care of the governments of the dif- 
ferent States, every man is educated, and 
every man locks upon it as a sort.of duty 
not only to provide subsistence for himself 
and family, but to extend what he conceives 
to be the privilege of a republican govern- 
ment, but which means in fact the domi- 
nation of the Yankee race to all the nations 
of the globe. 
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Every man regards himself! 
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Patty Sah SD 
as destined to be’a pioneer in this’ eause} 
and auy one more daring than the rest who 
has couceived a plan of attack, however ex- 
travagant, upon a neighbouring country, is 
sure to find raultitudes ready to’ flock to his 
standard. We have been led to make these 
remarks in explanation of what to many \of 
our readers may yet seem almost incredible; 
the expedition from New Orleans, under 
General, Lopez, for the subjugation’ of the 
island of Cuba. Hokey ete a0 
This magnificent island, the chief of ‘the 
Spanish West Indies, is situated at the nor- 
thern entrance of the Gulf of Mexico, ata 
distance of only sixty miles from the atijoin+ 
ing coast of Florida, one ofthe United 
States, from which it is separated by the 
gulf stream. . In length it is equal'to Kng- 
land and Scotland united, and is about ones 
third of their average breadth. It contairis 
more. than 30,000 square miles, nearly the 
whole of which, with the exception of a few 
rocky districts, is very fertile land; a range 
of. mountains which runs. for’ 600) miles 
through its whole extent, being capable. of 
cultivation to their summits. » Of ‘this vast 
extent, only about three millions of acres 
are as yet under cultivation, fully twelve 
millions being either used as grazing lands 
or still -primeyal forest: The geological 
formation of the island is a white voleanic 
limestone, giving everywhere the strongest 
evidence of its origin. The soil in some! 
parts is a dark clay, but: generallyia red 
loam, very productive, but so easily pulve- 
rized as in dry seasons to. fill the atmo- 
sphere. with minute particles of dust tor 
such an extent as to penetrate the clothing,: 
and discolour. the skin. The forest still 
covers a considerable portion of the island,’ 
and among theindigenous woods are maho-y 
gany and seyeral other kinds of great 
beauty and yalue. The palm-tree, with its) 
lofty stem and. graceful foliage, prevails: 
everywhere; the cocoa, the mango, ithe: 
guava, and. other trees bearing tropical 
fruits, and some attaining almost the sizeof 
forest trees arefound growing wild as wellas’ 
cultivated in the vicinity of the plantations. 
The productions of the island are chiefly! 
sugar, cofiee, and tobacco, of which it, would: 
yield enough to supply the whole European 
demand. . Maize, or Indian corn, is indige-' 
nous, and rice is grown in considerable, 
quantities. Coal has been discovered and: 
worked, and the east end of the islandis: 
very rich in copper, the mines of which are. 
principaily in the hands of British compa- 
nies, who export several cargoes of the ore. 
each year from the port of Santiago to 
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England. The population, which of late 
years. has very rapidly increased, is now 
supposed to exceed 1,400,000, of whom 
600,000 are» whites, 200,000 free blacks 
and mulattoes;and the remaining 600,000 
slavesyovTLhe “proportion of free blacks is 
verynlarge, and would: have been much 
greater but for the great importation of 
slavesavhich takes place every year from the 
coast of Africa», They reside chiefly in the 
cities, and in Havannah particularly the free 
coloured population is said to be nearly 
equal to: theslave. The white population 
consists chiefly of Creoles—z.e., persons born 
onthe island, but there are a great number 
ofepuvely Spanish» families; and many of 

- merchants, planters, and traders are 
irom Hrance;and England, and the United 
States} “A military force of not less than 
20,000 mens: kept up by the mother coun- 
try:at the expense: of the island revenue : 
more) than vhalfsof these are stationed in 
Hawannah, and the remainder distributed in 
the other: cities) The troops are almost 
exélusively ‘Spanish, the policy of Spain 
preventing any extensive recruiting among 
the colonists, ‘and seldom permitting any 
high military rani: to be bestowed even on 
@uban nobility. The government is an ab- 
solute despotism, the captain-general being 
sent from Spain, and ters supreme mili- 
tary command over the whole island. 

\sFor civil purposes the island is divided 
into three districts, the capital of the cen- 
tral-division being Puerto Principe, and of 
the eastern Santiago di Cuba, the gover- 
tiors of which are for these purposes inde- 
pendent of the captain-general. The su- 
preme court, however, has jurisdiction over 
the whole!island, and of this the captain- 
general is ex-oilicio president. 

Cuba “possesses some of the finest har- 
bours in: the world ; the coast. is generally 
protected by reefs and rocky islets; but the 
entrances to the principal ports are free 
feom)/all difficulty, and the harbours them- 
selves capacious ‘and secure. ‘The great city 
of Havannah is situated on the north side 
of the island, and on the west of the noble 
harbour from: which it derives its name. 
The ‘approach from the sea is very striking, 
from the ‘rocky heights opposite the city 
being crowned by the Moro Castle, which is 
the'commencement of a long line of fortifi- 
cations extending for half a:mile down the 
bay. The gulf ‘stream! here washes the 
coast; and the mouth of the harbour near 
the: Moro’ is only about a thousand feet 
Wide; the opposite ‘point being defended by 
another strong fortification called La Punta. 

The flow of the'tide.in the Gulf of Mexico 
does not exceed two feet, and the depth of 
water close. under the guns of the castle is 
always from seyen to eight fathoms, more 
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than sufficient for the largest. vessels, so 
that ships of the line may anchor in any 
part. ‘The entrance, which in some places 
does not exceed 350 yards in width, con- 
tinues for about half a mile, after which the 
harbour expands into a splendid. basin, 
which extends several miles into the inte- 
rior, and is covered with the ships of all na- 
tions. On the right as you enter, and im- 
mediately opposite the long line of fortifi- 
cations, lies the city, which stretches for 
about two miles down the bay, and, withits 
suburbs, contains a population of 200,000 
souls, .It is built entirely of stone; the 
houses are in the Spanish style of architec- 
ture, presenting a prison-like front to the 
street, fromthe windows containing noglass, 
and being defended by iron bars. There is 
usually a court-yard in the centre, around 
which arethe apartments. The streets run 
from the shore, and are crossed by others at 
right angles. The old city extends about 
a mile along the harbour, and rather more 
than halfa mile inland. It is surrounded 
by very strong walls, capable of being 
mounted with heavy guns, and defended by 
a ditch and glacis. At a little distance from 
the walls, the city is entirely surrounded by 
the suburbs, which far surpass it in extent 
and population, and contain many of the 
finest houses in which the better class of 
citizens reside. In the city, however, are 
several very noble residences, one in parti- 
cular belonging to Joachim Gomez, which 
is fully equal to the houses of our first no- 
bility, and which, together with the splen- 
did income of its owner, has arisen entirely 
from the profits of the slave-trade. 

The wharfs extend along the shore, with 
sheds to protect from the intense heat of the 
sun the busy crowds who are engaged in 
loading and discharging cargoes. . lmme- 
diately in the rear of this is a beautiful 
paved square, adorned with fountains and 
tropical plants, within its inclosure, and 
surrounded by the palace of the governor 
and other public buildings. Not far distant 
is the church of San Domingo, with its 
crowd of beautiful worshippers ; and in the 
rear in the street of San Ignasio, a noble 
cathedral, containing many fine paintings, 
and hallowed by the remains of the great 
Columbus, which rest immediately before 
the altar. There are many streets, contain- 
ing excellent shops, kept principally by 
Frenchmen and Italians; great numbers of 
churches, of which the bells, to the distrac-. 
tion of the stranger, are always ringing; 
many convents, now happily diverted from 
their original purpose to the better one of 
hospitals or manufactories, and amongst 
these the old palace of the Inquisition. The 
chief manufactories within the walls are of 
the celebrated cigars, and. of confectionary 
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and préserves, which are here made’ in 
great perfection. The streets are maca- 
damized, without side walks or sewers, and 
after a shower of rain become the bed of’ a 
torrent, which threatens to sweep the un- 
wary traveller into the harbour. As hack- 
ney-coaches are rare, the writer has not 


unfrequently, after one of these tropical’ 


storme, had to wait at the door of his hotel 
for the first negro, who, for the remunera- 
tion of a sinall silver coin; would carry him 
on his back’ to any required distance. For 
the same reason, the ladies never walk; ‘in 
fact, during the day, one might imagine 
that the female sex, except of a very dark 
colourindeed, didnotexistin Havannah. ‘As 
the sun declines, however, ample amends 
are made for this temporary concealment. 
Behind the bars, which defend each spa- 
cious window, two rows of chairs’ or sofas 
are always placed and occupied by the resi- 
dent’ family, the ladies receiving their visi- 
tors within, or freely conversing with them 
as they form a group outside. | 

‘The Streets are also full of open carriages 
called valantes, each of which is adorned by 
at least one Senora, in full-dress evening 
costume, perhaps enriched with jewels, and 
with no covering for the head and neck but 
a lace veil. These are on their way to the 
pascuos, or public promenades, without the 
walls of the city, where they continue mov- 
ing in one eternal round, amidst crowds of 
cavaliers and well-dressed pedestrians, with 
whom they engage in lively conversation; 
until their charms are obscured by the in- 
creasing darkness. 

No religion is tolerated but the Roman 
Catholic; and before the dissolution of the 
convents, the city was filled with monks and 
friars, among whom occasionally appeared 
the stern garb of the Inquisition. There 
are still processions at all religious festi- 
vals, and at seven every morning the 
churches are filled with dark-clothed’ ‘wo- 
men attending the early mass. The inha- 
bitants are gay and hospitable; the Opera 
and the Tacon Theatre are both well at- 


tended. The public buildings, of which: 
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those for a charitable purpose are the most’ 


prominent, are large and handsome.’ 

The environs of Havannah possess their 
full share of beauty. The sea beats upon 4 
rocky coast, covered with shells and marine 
curiosities ; and a finely-undulating coun- 
try, richly cultivated, extends from’ the 
coast into the interior. Beside the fortifi- 
cations already mentioned, the heights 
above the city are crowned on the land side 
with an impregnable fortress called El 
Principe. 
on the Cerro road, abound; and the sover- 


nor’s country palace, and the old residence. 


Villas and gardens, particularly | 


grounds ‘and walks: decorated ‘with statues: 
and rare shrubs and flowers, avhich make .. 
them’ a ‘favourite:resort of ithe:ipliabitants,' 
From the city a railroad,» aboutsixtysmiles: 
in ‘length, runsito::thes Sonthera opart jof)) 
the island.’ It passesothreugh a:weny mich. 
and ‘highly-cultivated: country) i dvith{ well-|. 
stocked farms the fields: dividedby hedges «, 
of “aloes or ‘emow trees, 1svhich) zane} as;im-); 
enetrable.°as’/ they -ares beautiful, ‘Lhe: 
lemon or‘lime trees; wheh -covered) with, 
their: “aromatic white flowers; intermixed, 
with’ green © fruit;!' give sanyairsof ssingdlar,. 
richness to the country, meStm ling isdme jof 
the best parts of Englands <The cteps)prian» 
cipally observed'in the vicinity df Havannah 
consist of acre’after acréjof! pine-apples» im, 
every stage of ‘growth; some with thes first; ' 
budding Seavobsarelosneen with tich|golden: , 
fruit; ‘then fields of oplantains;.or bananas; :; 
with their green stemscandovast buniches.of,, 
fruit covered with huge:dleaves):of the/most., 
vivid verdure,'a very dew! ofiwhieho are sul 
ficient ‘to thatcly the huts? of/the dabomrers 5 
intermixed with these larecfields;of maize, . 
and further on; extensiveestates covered with, 
sugarcane ‘or ‘plantations of: coffees which; 
form the chief’ portion: of):theodgtieultural ) 
riches of the ¢ountry,)« The dmperial palms} 
tree ‘is ‘everywhere ‘to ;bé:seens sometimes, 
standing alone’ inthe fields;sor/clustered ; 
together in ‘small groves; mingleduwith the ; 
cocoa-nut tree, for the shelterefa houseor 
a small spring of water ;:andeat others, and» 
particularly on the coffeeoestates, ar. 4 
in stately avenues} consisting of dowble and, 
treble rows of trees from:sixty to eighty feet: 
in ‘height): without: a sbranchy:surmonnted | 
with a dome ‘of fan-like leaves, twenty feet, 
in length, which meets each vothér, forming» 
an archway of whichy itds impossible to. 
exaggerate the grace: or splendor. +-The: 
railway passes’ through several hamlets:ito. 
the'town of ‘Guines;. a favourite resort; for: 
invalids from the® United: States}/45 miles 
from ‘Havannah, and ‘is* continued; thence. 
to thesouth “coasti!'’ Theo district! through 
which’ it’ passes “is: ‘the! well! knowns Vuelta, 
Abajo, which produces almost alk the to-+. 
bacco from’ which “the finest: cigarss can! be 
manufactured.’! Another! :railroud:slpayes. 
the eastern side ofthe harbour of ddayannah 
from a cluster of villages; one of whicheon-. 
tains the navy yard, andvanother the grand 
amphitheatre,’ in which:the iavanneres de- 
light themselves with! bull-fights,dnd which 
runs parallel with the coast thronghsa Ailly 
country abounding with plantations) to the 
port and ‘town of ‘Matatizas, Jacdistance of 
about sixty miles..‘This ‘town; isitsmall,as 
compared with Havannah, ‘containing about 
30,000 inhabitants)%and is)situatedat. the 
bottom of a noble! bay; and in!the midst. of 


of the bishop, are situated in the midst of | the’most enchanting scenery. The; moun- 
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tdin'tanbe! Wwhidh? traverses: the island here 
approaches! the ceoast} and immediately in 
the! readrof the city thesmagnificent;Pau de 
Matatizastisestothe height of; 6,000.0r7,000 
feet. ‘Two #ivers;thes¥Yumuriand Canimar, 
empty thenwseélyesintozthesbay; the-walleys 
three! which«ithey rim sare of the most 
extraordinary and picturesque beauty, equal, 
to “thes finest/onriver,csceneny: of ; Kurope: 
The 'Canimurisurpasses the; Wye, and, the 
viel’ fromthe dmlls, which command, the 


valléysofethe Yunruri, discloses a landscape: 


whiche can hardly:be rivalled even in Swit- 
zefland itself! oo Dhis .part:of the island jis, 
covered with sugar and coffee plantations, 
most of which wre inthe: hands of. French, 
Ametieany and) English owners... Proceed- 
ine’ éastwardy and-passing);a irich. district, 
calledo then: Seguay1we arrived at the small 
port‘of@drdenas,:the! scene of the outrages 
ofothe date! expedition: >It is an insignifi- 
cant place, buteimportantifrom its situation 
amidst the! greatestramount of foreign po- 
pulation; (andthe finest plantations, of the 
iskandi> Several ismalb towns succeed each 
other ‘tilb*weearrivesat: the city of Puerto 
Printipe; the oa italof the:central district of 
Cubaj'and about 400 miles: fromm Havannah, 
Ienvontains» an popitilation: of 40,000. souls, 
who drei supported: principally by the cul- 
ture°offobaccosand sugar, and the. breed- 
ing’ of tvumeérous: herds: :of -cattle on the 
adjoining pasturages.. ‘South-west, of this 


citys .atcao disbance :-of about ..250 miles,, 


ta .verymountainous country filled 
with copper mines) is the town of: Santiago 
diCubas “situated ony the south coast, and 
the iseatofiGovernmentfor:the eastern part 
ofthe island. «Itssharbour isi almost equal 
to that of Havanah;»and,:being situated in 
thé “eéntrej:of the mining ‘distriets,. and 
amidst -inimense ‘plantations; of. .sugar, 
coffeés/and! tovaeco, it) carries, ona very 
extensive? trade! owith Europe and the.other 
West: Indiasislands::;: There are’ several 
other towns’on the south: coast, but none of 
distinguished: :notesor! that possess any, in- 
terest, ‘except/ forthe! ‘localities in which 
they aé situdteds's escubors 

“The general) appearance :of the island is 
that of exuberant fertility It is impossible 
pedis ae therbeauty of) the plantations 
covered vith: amplescrops, and) situated.in 
themidst of thesmost delightful scenery, 
Independently idfthe:palm, the forest trees, 
particularly, ithe!-\ceyba and, mahogany, 
attain “a! prodigious size, and cover. every 


gréatlevation..: The: climate. is) delicious, , 


the pepe .ofsthe tropics; being tem- 
pere 

in' winter; ‘reduced, below. the:average-of the 
adjoining>/islands: in:,consequence) of its 
proximity ‘tothe coastof the great northern 
continent. 


by: the # oxsedeges locean) breezes, and,, 


With;:the -exception .of ,the, 
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towns upon.the coast, which are frequently 
ravaged . by the. yellow fever, the island is 
generally healthful, and is much frequented 
by invalids from colder latitudes. 

Cuba, was..one of the discoveries of the 
great. Columbus, who visited the harbour of 
Havannah at the close of the year 1492, but 
was prevented .from ascertaining the fact of 
its, not forming part of the Continent by the 
fears,andmutiny.of his crews. It was then 
filled by alarge and apparently prosperous 
community, consisting of several tribes of 
Indians, ,all..of whom soon disappeared 
under, the savage tyranny of their con- 
querors... The first captain-general was 
Velasquez, appointed in 1511, and since 
then..the .“‘ever-faithful island,’ as it is 
always, styled in official, documents, has 
proved one of the brightest jewels of the 
Spanish crown; and until lately has not 
only enriched those who have emigrated to 
it from. Europe, but, contributed a consider-. 
able surplus revenue to the mother country. 
The cultivation of the land is carried on 
chiefly by slave labour, but there is a very 
considerable white peasant population ; and 
it is believed that, but for the continued 
importation of African slaves, arising from’ 
the demand created by the vast increase of 
late, years.in the number of sugar and 
coffee. plantations, there would be no 
reason to fear the practicability of an 
early emancipation. The example of Porto 
Rico, in, which the number of slaves 
bears. a very smali proportion to that of the 
free blacks, sufficiently proves that the 
general prosperity need not suffer by so 
plain an act of justice; but so long as the 
foreign slave-trade is permitted, and evea 
encouraged by the authorities, the annual 
introduction of so greata number of savages 
prevents the advance of civilization among 
the negroes, and also prevents their form- 
ing, asthey doin Havannah, and soon would 
do throughout the island, a contented and. 
thriving peasantry, to whom all the neces- 
sary labour and industry ‘required by the 
planters might be safely intrusted. This is 
too large a subject to enter upon within the 
limits of this paper ; and we must conclude 
our rapid sketch of, the island with a short 
account..of..the, late Cuban expedition, 
During,the writer’s residence in Louisiana, 
extending. to. a period now twelve years 
since, he, had many opportunities of ob- 
serving the earnest desire and determina- 
tion..of the people of the southern and 
western states to eee ultimately masters 
of this..beautiful island. . Many of the 
sugar planters of Louisiana, unsuccessful 
in consequence of the uncertainty of the 
climate of that province, and of the immense 
cost of the slaves, nearly three times greater 
than the cost of those of Cuba, have, during 
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the last quarter of a century, emigrated 
thither, carrying with them the a pelea 
and skill which have already made the dis- 
trict around Matanzas so important and 
productive. These men, accustomed to 
unlicensed liberty at home, with the choice 
of their own rulers, and sufficiently impa- 
tient of the restraints of the Spanish Go- 
vernment, have never concealed their desire 
to see their adopted home not so much 
under the dominion of the American Go- 
vernment, as forming one of the states of 
that great confederacy. The agitation of 
the slavery question, and the necessity so 
strongly felt of counterbalancing the grow- 
ing power of the north, by the ‘addition: of 
another slave- holding community, has in- 
duced a large portion of the inhabitants of 
the southern states to sympathize with their 
exiled brethren. The success of the Mexi- 
can invasion, and the termination of the 
war, which left multitudes of freebooting 
soldiers without a pursuit, furnished both 
an excitement to some other incursion, and 
the means of carrying it into effect. The 
expedition was for many months in course 
of preparation on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi, and the first detachment, under 
General Lopez, a refugee from one of the 
Spanish republics of the Continent, sailed 
on the 7th May from New Orleans. Lopez 
himself, with fifty of his companions, em- 
barked on board the Creole, a small steam- 
ship, which cleared the port of New Or- 
leans for Chagres, in the isthmus of Panama. 
On their way down the river, they overtook, 
evidently by concert, the barque Georgiana, 
professedly bound for the same place, and 
from her they received an addition of five 
hundred men to their number. The 
Georgiana was directed to sail to the Isla 
de las Mugeres, on the coast of Yucatan, 
where, after cruising about for ten days, 
the Creole rejoined her. At this island 
they met the brig Sarah M‘Leod, which had 
already arrived with one hundred passen- 
gers, and, as well as the Georgiana, was 
laden with military stores. According to 
the American account, the passengers on 
the three vessels, amounting in number to 
six or seven hundred, were here first in- 
formed of the destination of the expedition, 
they having hitherto innocently believed 
that they were intended to cross the isthmus 
of Panama, en route for the golden shores 
of California, and that the ammunition and 
military stores: were necessary for their de- 
fence against the Indians in that territory. 
‘The reader may credit as much of this as 
he pleases; at any rate, a council of war 
seems to have been holden, the result of 
which was, that one hundred men, with 
provisions, and the two ships Georgiana 


and Sarah M‘Leod, were left’on the island 
of Contoy, adjoining that of Mugeres, and 


the Creole, with about 550 men, sailed for 
Cardenas. 
They landed at that port on Sunday morn- 

ing, the 19th May, to the astonishment and 
terror of the inhabitants, many of whom 
seem instantly to have abandoned the town. 
Lopez having driven, out the.ferw,. Home 
stationed there, liberated the ,conyicts,in 
the prison, and attacked. the house of the, 
Governor, who, after a slight. defence,, was 
compelled to yield. At about six in. the 
evening, the small body of. troops, alc d by, 
the escaped inhabitants and. the, peo of 
the vicinity, attempted to regain the town 
they. were, howenery pian Dy, iigoces 
band, with a loss of about 150 ‘kill 
wounded, The loss of the . ri mete se 
were of course well posted, is said not to ha 
exceeded a third of this number, but ets 
the severely wounded, were. sesh ae 
leading officers, The struggle |W Suf- 
ficiently severe to satisfy the inden ty iy 
their chances of success were, very, 

and fearing a renewal of the. es fy mh 
the aid of a body of troops, from, the. eigh 
bouring town of Matanzas, and. also 4 n¢ ing 
that the slaves and convicts. continued true 
to their allegiance, Lopez determined ap 
effect a retreat. A rumour, of the BPPEPASH, 
of the Spanish war-steamer Pizarro, h oi 
tened his flight, and in clearing the. hard ou 
the Creole got ground, but was released, ue) 
the loss of all her ammunition ane priors, 
which were thrown overboard, Be: af 
rived at Key West, on the coast. of 

on the ensuing morning, and only, s esc 
the Pizarro, which had already reac hed *" 
harbour, by the shallowness of the channel, by 
which their light, draught of water enabled. 
them to cross the reef. , The yessel was. at. 
once taken possession of b the Am Henlkgltty 
authorities for violation of the neutrality 
laws, and Lopez himself escaped | to. Sa. 
vannah, where he was arrested | and dis. S- 
charged, and subsequently to New Orie: ans 
where he now waits his tri at The a ahs. 


and Sarah M‘Leod, with the peo le. left on. 
the island of Contoy, were cant ured an od 
brought into the Hayannah,. Afte bare 
imprisonment, it is understood. dt A Poke 
request of the American wR fy the y, 
have been released, Baie, 

The expedition, has _ totall Aaa iono- 
miniously failed; but itis not t eae of 
the American people so easily, to; ) an. 
object which they once coyette Pad “we 
have little doubt, that simila r ‘attempt s to 
the above will be repeated, until some quarrel 
is fastened upon Spain, ‘which. bidet kr 
the employment of the American Sp 
the same purpose. Neither Cuba nor 
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alone can resist so powerful an opponent, 
andthe only chance of the independence of 
aps man be) ener. thei inter ference of other 
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European g Seiden catii or the emancipation 
of the slaves; which will render the acqui- 
sition a useless one. 


DIS. Joo 
oily 
TW OF 9 ee 
Wr Hateatoer: seeing, not long ago, in common 
witht gratified thousands, a delicious little pic- 
ture , by Webster, bearing some such title—for 
pai are not sure of the words—as that we have 
ated. © ‘It was a scene like that, in cer- 
ts, “which the reader has frequently 
fet ‘the opening of the oyster season ; 
b ah together, such an accurate and living 
tran rity as could only be produced by the 
of its ‘inimitable artist.. Busy little 
hans were’ there, completing the shelly and 
fragile. dome; while there was a row of appli- 
ane for the halfpence and pennies of the 
passer 3 exceedingly diversifiedin character 
irom the, sturdy boy, who, with a Dick Tur- 
pin-lik € air, presents his demand, to the gentle 
and timid | little girl, who has scarcely power to 
suerpente ther ‘native bashfulness, and, say— 
Please remember the Grotto.” Such was the 
Bah us” oF. this picture, that. we were, for the 
time, absolutely charmed out of our hatred to 
juvenile mendicancy ; and which we never 
hesitate, on all fitting opportunities, to discou- 
rage al d, denounce as a practice deeply degrad- 
ing in itself, which commoniy begins with a 
wet an is rarely continued without a crime. 
om. e immemorial, oysters haye been 
hig hly ‘appreciated, and have constituted, whe- 
ther fresh, piokied, or cooked, and especially 


tii 


in the, former state, a specially-chosen part of 
the fo rd. of: man. Of some it is said, “They 
live to ‘eat, they do not eat tolive;” and when 
the vie ks, and more particularly the Romans, 


vied. contributions far and wide to cover the 
sue at of an epicure,—as an Apicius or a Lu- 
cullus,—they ] ‘held oysters.in very high estima- 
tion, an attached great importance to the lo- 
calities . om which they were obtained. Those | 
of the Dardanelles, of Venice, and the Bay of 
um@, were much liked; but the Romans ac- 
tually fitted out vessels, and even sent as far as 
Britain for. this delicacy, considering the Bri- 
tish oysters: superior to those of the Mediterra- 
nean; and accordingly, these luxurious people 
paid enormous prices for the produce of our 
coasts, Nor was this all: they. attached espe- 
cial value to the oysters which, brought from 
various places, ¥ were deposited in the Lucrine 
Lake, where they grew remarkably fat. 
gius. Orata, at Baie, was the first Roman who 
entertained the idea of establishing this kind of 
oyster ‘bed, 103 
Our. a are very numerous. Oysters 
of exeellent quality are found in many parts 
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aie «PLEASE TO REMEMBER THE GROTTO!” 


along the British shores, but principal! ly in the 

rivers and creeks of Esse x and Kent; in Poole 

Harbour, and elsewhere, on the coas!s of Hants 

and Dorset; as well as at Portheinion in Gla- 

morgan, and at Carlingford in Ireland, where 
| the oysters are said to be of a peculiarly deli- 
| cate flavour. 

The oysters which are most pr ed in 
Great Britain, at least in the southern part “4 
the island, are called “ Natives :” they are 
small sort, but the difference they exhibit 
from the larger kinds is to be attributed to cul- 
tivation and age. The principal places from 
whence these oysters are procured are, the river 
Colne, near Colchester, at Wivenhoe, Maldon, 
&c.; in the river Mersey, and the Swale, which 
divides the isle of Sheppey from the rest of 
Kent; at Milton, Faversham, Queenborough, 
&c. The oysters found in these places are not, 
however, brought immediately to town, but are 
deposited for a while on beds, or layings, in the 
adjoining creeks, where they are fed and fat- 
tened for the market. Multitudes of oysters 
are chiefly the produce of the French banks, 
on the coast of Normandy, from which’ the 
spawn is fetched, and laid down on the oyster- 
beds on the different fishing banks; while 
others are brought frem various parts of the 
British coast to be fattened on these beds. 

The export of oysters from Jersey is very 
considerable ; having amounted, at an average 
of the four years ending with 1832, to two 
hundred and eight thousand and twenty-three 
| bushels a year ; of which a large portion is sent 

to London. The Jersey fishery employs, dur- 
ing the season, about one thousand five hundred 
men, one thousand women and children, and 
two hundred and fifty boats. How many per- 
sons are engaged elsewhere in this important 
branch of commeree we have no means of esti- 
mating ; the aggregate must be very large. 

Oysters are amazingly prolific, Voli, styled 
« the great luminary of conchology,” states 
that one of these animals contains 1,209,000 
eggs; so that a single oyster might yield suffi- 
cient to fill 12,000 barrels. The spawn, or 
young, are increased in numberless quantities 
annually, between May and August, in which 
time none are taken or marketed. That season 
is called their sickness, in which they are not 
fit to be eaten. Itis only in the months that 
have the letter 7 in them that oysters are propsr 
for food, with the exception of part of the 
month of August, 
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The spawn, distributed all over seas, rivers, 
and waters, by the flux and reflux of the tide, 
are not subject to destruction, like the eggs and 
fry of many other creatures; they are not bait 
nor food to any other fish, nor are they marketed 
if taken before they are of due size, but they 
are laid again in the fisheries to grow. When 
the eggs, or spat, as they are called by the 
fishermen, are first shed they rise in a very 
small bubble, like oil or glue, and float on the 
waters. The spat when first cast, about the 
beginning of May, is of a white colour, some- 
what resembling a drop of suct, in which, by 
the aid of a microscope, a vast number of minute 
oysters may be discovered. Three days after 
the spat is cast the young oysters are a quarter 
of an inch in width, in three months they are as 
large as a shilling, in six the size of a halt- 
crown, and in twelve months they equal a 
crown piece. 

The shell of an oyster is not a little remark- 
able. It consists of concentric layers of mem- 
brane and carbonate of lime. That which now 
forms the centre and utmost convexity of the 
shell was, at an earlier stage, sufficient to cover 
the whole animal; and the marks of the suc- | 


irritate the hand that holds itj:by aniexuding 
substance, thére: appéarsi high probability; in 
the theory based‘by-an indefatigable/and:en- 
lightened naturalist; M: Deslongchamps, on this 
one fact, after actual and earefulobservations : it 
is, that the sea-star,! when it wiisl bros partially 
embraces’ @ shell; “pours! out) al divid-whieh 
paralyzés the oyster, ‘aS ituncduscioudly inbibes 
it’; and'as ‘the ‘vital energies’ of : the | preysare 
destroyed; sO te egies “Bapes; atid the vietine 4s 
secured. » ont uaiqoodt nt oldsgsote 
To secure diesbn deliemetens for > ont, table, 
oyster-dredging vessels arespecially constructed. 
The evolutions of a fleet of themmdy:sometimes 
be observed on the Essex coast: /\Whema vessel 
is about to béecemployeéd if this» service; pits 
moored by an anchor over an! ioystersbedpand 
worked, usually, by two merand iarboye://The 
dredging net is a strong netted bagowithan 
iron’ rim, ‘and® from! this ‘three iron shaftg ;ax- 
tend, and converge together; forming ia sortief 
handle, to which theend of acoilof strong rape 
or cable is attached’ The weightofthis apparatus 


‘is about seventeen oreighteer poundsori Two 


dredges are sometimes’ provided!:of) different 
weights. ‘The ‘dredge’ is) thet thrown: ovér 


cessive layers appear in the rough outer surface | the gunwale of ‘the boat, and‘ leti dowm to;<the 


of the shell. These are constructed as the 
oyster grows, for it throws out from its surface 
a new secretion, composed of animal matter 
and carbonate of lime, which is attached to the 
shell already formed, and projects farther at its 
edges. ‘Thus the soft body ofthe animal is not 
only defended by its covering, but, as it grows 
the shell becomes thicker and stronger by suc- 
cessive layers until it has arrived at maturity. 
The fishermen distinguish the age of oysters by 
the marks of growth borne by the shell. As 
they approach"tHe time of maturity the shell 
is very large in proportion to the animal it 
incloses,” which grows thin, and diminishes 
more and more. 

The oyster has a singular class of enemies in 
the star-fish, or sea-star. The fishermen’ 4s 
they draw them up tear them in pieces, and 
throw them overboard; and, when asked why 
they destroy these animals, give as a reason the 
destructiveness of the sea-stars among the 
oysters, and say that they have often drawn 
up oysters killed and half-devoured with the 
sea-star lying in the shell. 

It may naturally be asked, how is it possible 
for such a creature as the sea-star to force open 
the strong shell of the oyster, which the little 
tenant is able to close'so rigidly, and which 
ordinarily requires an oyster-knife’ for ‘its 
separation? Appian says that the sea*star 
disjoins the shells with its rough limbs or rays ; 
but. this is impossible, as will be evident to ahy 
one who compares the hard shelly case of the 
deyourer, with the kind of instrument which 
we find indispensable. We must, therefore, 
look for a different cause; and as we know 
that the living sea-star, when handled, is apt to 


bottom of the water! “The:rudderand:saibane 
then so managed that thevvessel gently swings 
away, so as to run out acertaim portiomof othe 
rope ; and as ‘the ‘man obegins! to Sdrayyyrin 
the dredge, ‘its iron’ mouth=lying: with‘ onevef 
its rims clése’on the bed) acts likeia serapeter 
shovel, and’the net incloses‘allo the:oysters in 


‘its course, as far as if cariocontain: them ‘Ehe 


dredge is then hauled up, ‘and: thé: Gystersitbe- 
ing turned out ‘on the deck) ateordughly freed 
from extraneous matters attached tohthe shells. 
Here the lover of nature will find muclictoiad- 
mire and to wonder at: not only-nre there sua- 
stars, but various other ‘ereatures,/andhsome- 
times the curiously-jointed sea-worms,'which tat 
hight have a pale phosphorescerice.::: The,shells 
on which ‘spat, thatis, ’very -young‘ oysters, 
appear, are thrown overboard, as are:thosealso 
whoze’ growth ‘jis’ not’ sufficiently! advanced. 
Oysters are unfit for the table-under thehage of 
eighteen months nor are they in perfection sill 
between the secorid’ and third year? sO che 
oysters being roughly freed from >the) various 
matters attached to them) they: are put! into 
basket measures: ‘The quantity ofioysters bred 
and taken in’ Essex, and consumedichiefiy;in 
London, is supposed to amountite fourteen.aid 
fifteen thousand bushels annually.) Dhefishing 
for oysters is permitted from ‘ther first::of »Sep- 
tember to the last day of April inelusive. 211 «¢ 
The oysters which are sold throughoutja great 

portion of the north of Europe) andcparticubarly 
at Paris, are brought from! the ‘Bay of@aneal, 
on the shores of the Channel) betweemthe town 
of that name, Mount St. Micliael, and;St: Malo. 
The bottom of this bay ‘is: devel; firm; and un- 
broken, and there is no-current ofywater in it, 
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The fishing begins usually;at the end, of .Sep- 
tember; andi dinishes in April ;.itsis prohibited 
during ‘the rest ‘of the year, because the, oyster 
is then supposed to'be out of seasons; bo .5) 
‘The dysters«atreitaken there, as they are with 
us/by ‘means! of!w drag-net,,or-dredger. ) They 
are ‘disémbarkedijat theyports' of Granville and 
©aneal;. from whence’: they: are carried . to, dif- 
ferent) places,'o where fattening,; grounds are 
established!’ ‘Dhese preserves are not;only ser- 
viceable in keeping the oysters, but they. also 
improvéithe appearances and-flavour,.of these 
shell-fisino: The: places: for, feeding ‘the oysters 
are generally situated between, high, and .low 
water mark, /though not: always; they, are, ex- 
@aVations; generally of yan,oblong form,-.some- 
tities made in the:solid stone, at others dug out 
of they sdnd,andieovered at the: bottom:with 
Marge stones andicoarse sand, and,not, abovea 
coupleof feet iinedépth../ : They are all provided 
AWithoa kind of trap-door, which is opened when 
the tide is: out, and ‘allows:the:water,to -escape, 
‘andthe reservoirs :are;again filled at the return 
‘of ithe+tidesy Greatvicare ;is) taken. lest.;mud 
ishtonld be mixediwith the-oysters.; and they.are 
frequently looket over>for,the purpose of re- 
‘movingiany thatihave died... At Havre, Dieppe, 
‘andisome other parts of the French coast; the 
“tanks: avé'so: construeted: that the; admission of 
thie tide cam be:prevented ;, and the oysters are 
‘supposed to be:more tender and delicate, under 
‘such circumstances, than: those which are daily 
‘subjected to the-action of sea-waters,, .. 
i( 2The beard of\smany of the oysters. found on 
odur Essex: coastcis: of a) delicate'sea-green, and 
a'itingée-of the! same colour pervades the, body. 
“This is saidtoobe owing.to: some. peculiarity in 
their food;' and it has-been, stated that a green 
-aninialcule constitutes the favourite nutriment 
of: these <creatures:):: In» France these, green- 
‘tinted ‘oysters: appear to ‘be the especial favour- 
‘ites of the'epicure. > Hence, particular effort is 
«madeto supply the: delicacy.’.A,small recep- 
tacle cis: ‘chosen, into: which sea-water «is ad- 
mitted/'and where:it remains. a sufficient time 
‘to allow the stones :withowhich the receptacle is 
‘paved :to become green.|: When they are so, the 
‘Oysters are placed in: the receptacle of water, 
and‘ that with greater care than. usual,.as.much 
fewer oysters can ‘find room, and, they must not 
be laid) onone another!) Sometimes the oysters 
begin:to turn green:im about three. days, but it 
takes 4:nionth-to bring them to.a deep. colour. 
Rainy ‘weather ‘is unfavourable to the change. 
» Thesesgreen-hued oysters fetch a much. higher 
«pricédnithe market than others,and the inhabit- 
ants suppose! they are fed) on very searce, and 
inighapitcett, herbe.los ois 5 
On onrjown: p Pa the green ealvas Reed 
Scxsapit ter ewhen: the oysters, are, dredged, be- 
comes more decided when they are laid in the 
square pits, inthe! salt’ marshes by, the river- 
side, andikept there for three.or, four days, 
covereth by'a Hfewifeethoof water, in, order, to 


| 


fatten, till required for exportation. The cause, 
in, this. instance, is attributed to the marsh 
samphire., and.other marine. vegetable matters, 
so. abundant.in ,such situations, and on which 
the oysters are fed, But, be this as it may, it 
is.certain that, the green tinge of the oysters is 
decided, while their flavour is said to be supe- 
rior to that; of all others. 

The, opening of the. oyster-season is, indeed, 
an. epoch in, the annals of Billingsgate. Great 
is the rush that then takes place ; and a multi- 
tude.of people gain by the sale of oysters their 
means. of subsistence. Of this the pedestrian 
in, the metropolis is reminded, as he is hastily 
passed .by .persons bearing oysters on their 
heads; bythe tubs specially provided on the 
tables. outside. and inside our, green-grocers’ 
shops; and by the perambulating sellers, who 


gain a.footing on the pavement, until they are 


driven off by the police. ‘“ Oyster-rooms” 
serves now as.a prominent. inscription on win- 
dows and. lamps, as well as over doors ; many 
persons May be seen partaking the delicacy in 
its native freshness and flavour, or adding to it 


as if, forsooth, it. aust have a stimulant—no 


small quantity of vinegar and pepper; while 
dishes may be observed on the counters, ready 
to be supplied in their turn, or carried along, 
with a bounteous array, for those who like the 
delicacy best. when at home. 

It.is worthy of observation that, at the fish- 
mongers’ and other sellers, of these viands, the 
oysters are laid with their flat sides uppermost; 
were it not for this precaution they would die. 
The animal breathes and feeds by the opening 
of its shell, thereby receiving a fresh portion of 
water into the concavity of the under valve; 


and did;it not thus open its.shell, the water 


could neither be propelled throtghits breathing 
apparatus, nor sifted for the oyster’s-food. In 
the same, manner as we see them arranged, they 
lie in their native beds ; were they on their flat 
surface no nutriment could be gathered, and if 
exposed by the retreating tide, the opening of 
the shell. would allow the water to escape and 
leave them dry, destitute alike of respiration 
and subsistence. 

Some people are so extremely sensitive, that 
in offering them a present we incur some dan- 
ger of giving them offence. We have known, 
however, a large number of barrels of oysters 
accepted, but not one that was ever returned. 
It is, pleasant, about Christmas time, to see at 
the fishmongers’ windows and doors, the heaps 
of barrels ready to be despatched cast, west, 
north, and south, Pleasanter still is it to think 
that, though many go hither and thither, on the 
principle of “ throwing an apple where there is 
an orchard,” many more are the offering of 
kindly feeling ; and thaf the oysters which the 
barrels. contain, will be grateful to many a 
palate, and. nutritious to many a stomach, as 
the domestic or social party gathers about them, 
with cheerful faces and happy spirits, 
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WEST INDIAN EXPERIENCES: OR, LIFE AND LABOUR AS A 
MISSIONARY FOR 14 YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. 


CHAPTER IV.-VICISSITUDES. so 


SMALL as were the beginnings alluded to in 
the former chapter, we nevertheless deter- 
mined to persevere. Did the people appear 
indifferent to me, a white man ? I could not 
but feel that this was a just retaliation for 
the calumnies. which the white man had so 
long raised against his sun-burnt brother. 
I remembered as an historical fact that the 
African had suffered more at the hands of 
the. Christian white man than from any 
other nation; and that eyen the dusky 
Arabs, the disciples of Mahomet, had spread 
along the northern provinces of Africa a 
degree of civilization and government un- 
known to the southern and western portions 
of the mighty continent. 

In the heat of the day, when out-of-door 
work. was impossible, I tried to gather 
strength for.the tasks of Christian willing- 
hood plainly marked out before me. I was 
humbled as I thought that the connection 
of Africa with the white man had hitherto 
plunged her into deeper gloom; that our 
feet had crossed her mountains and tracked 
her deserts, not as the beautiful feet of them 
that, bring glad tidings and publish peace ; 
but.that our march had too often been 
whitened with the bones of her slaughtered 
children, and our path watered with the 
tears of the helpless victims of our cupidity. 

Remembering such things, our first ob- 
ject was to provide a temporary building in 
which we might worship on the Sundays 
and keep school during the week ; that thus 
we might open to the untaught mind of the 
negroes the necessities and the pleasures of 
spiritual cultivation. In the absence of all 
labourers and tradesmen who were not ap- 
prentices (the legal term for slaves), we 
were obliged to apply te the neighbouring 
planters for assistance At this distance of 
time I may safely say, without suspicion of 
ingratitude, that the help I received, help 
of the most valuable character, oxen, wag- 
gons, and the doan of the labour of their 
slaves —was rendered to me in the hope 
that I would oppose the teachings of the 
Baptist missionaries. ‘‘ You must teach 
the people a catechism and their duties, 
Mr. B., for they are beginning to think 
themselves enlightened,” was the frequent 
direction and caution I received. One gen- 
tleman to whom I applied asked me my de- 
nomination ; on being told, he rose from his 


they are worse than. the Baptists! Why, 
it was the Independents that beheaded 
Charles the First! Help you, indeed! No: 
Imust know a littie more of you first; and, 
as a member of her Majesty’s council, I 
shall watch you oe ae Tt was this 
gentleman he undertook, during the in- 
surrection of 1833, to interrogate one of 
the suspected Baptist missionaries, before 
the special committee of the House of As- 
sembly; and one of the questions he put 
was this (it still stands in print in the 
records of the House):— “You speak of 
original sin in your preaching; do you not?” 
“T do, sir.” ‘Will you undertake to 
swear, as in the sight of God, that the 
phrase ‘original sin’ has no reference 
whatever, and contains no allusion what- 
ever, to the original state of slavery to which 
the Africans are doomed in Scripture?’ 1 
need not add the answer; but the sapicnt 
legislator thought it a. very profound ques- 
tion! Heislong since dead: after accu- 
mulating a fortune, building his castle, and 
purchasing an estate, he became embar- 
rassed, then an insolvent, and died through 
fever brought on by the sting of a scorpion. 
Ste transit much of this glory of Jamaica! 
But to return to our temporary chapel. 
A roof above; four half-wattled walls 
around, innocent of any tempered or un- 
tempered mortar; a clay floor; 2 square 
box for a pulpit on a Sunday and a writing- 
desk in the week: benches of cedar and 
tamarind made in the newest fashion that 
had reached those interior parts; con- 
stituted the first ecclesiastical edifice of the 
Independent mission in Jamaica. Many 
things often occurred during divine service 
that would startle the fixed proprieties of 
English notions. One Sunday there came 
on a smart shower of rain just when I was 
in the middle of my sermon, when a tall 
negro, named Wilson, rose very quietly 
from his seat in the middle of the congre- 
gation, and walked up to the pulpit, and 
calmly said, ‘‘ Ifyou please, sir, the bedroom 
window of your house is open, and the rain 
is beating in!” I was unfortunately the 
only person who saw anything ludicrous in 
this occurrence. The fowls walked in and 
out, and picked up the pieces of cane and 
plantain that the children had just dropped ; 
goats frequently made a tour of observation 


seat very hastily, tock down some work of | all around without disturbing any one; and 


reference from his book-shelyes, and shouted 
at me, “Independent! Independent! why, 


more than once my.horse has walked in at 
the place left for a door, by-and-by to be 
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hung, and thought there was no reason why 
he should not be sheltered from the sun, 
equally with ourselves. One Sunday, old 
Selina Howell, an African of the Coromantie, 
a fierce unforgiving woman, that had so 
often been flogged till her back was striped 
like a Zebra’s, fell down from her seat and 
began to howl and ery most pitifully: I 
thought she had a fit, left the pulpit, and 
went into my house for sal volatile. By 
the time I had returned she was removed 
from the chapel, and was beginning to grow 
calm, although still howling at intervals 
and foaming at the lips; I was so much 
alarmed that I scarcely knew what to do ; 
but I continued to throw water in her face, 
and apply the ammonia to her nose, until 
at length she very quietly said, “ Thank 
God; the Spiritis come! this is the agony- 
pain I must have for my wickedness; and 
after that the Spirit will come into my 
heart.” I found that some perverted 
notions of spiritual influences had been 
engrafted on this old woman’s African 
superstitions; and it reqnired a long time 
of quiet, painstaking instruction in the 
first principles of the New Testament to 
divest her mind of these ideas. Ultimately 
she became a faithful Christian; and 
though far advanced in years, sat down 
patiently to learn her letters, and perse- 
vered until she became a fluent and. intel- 
ligent reader of the word of God for 
herself. _ 

Among hopeful signs, that I must not 
forget, was the following circumstance:—A 

oor woman, living about a mile and a-half 
rom my house, at a place called Sheckles 
Pen, sent for me one evening to see me: 
she was very ill, drawing near to death. 
She had frequently attended my preaching 
in the little iki above described, an 
some glimmering of vital truth had pene- 
trated her dark mind. I went into her 
little cottage, rendered almost intolerable 
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by the absence of all cleanly provision; for 
no sooner is a negro taken ill than he reso- 
lutely shuts ont all light and air; and some 
of my severest struggles with them have 
often been to allow me to open a window 
or a door to obtain a draught of fresh. air. 
She was in much real distress of mind as 
to the dark future- and in the course of 
conversation, after alluding to my instruc- 
tions, said, with an energy not to be for- 
gotten, and with emotion quite indeserib- 
able, every word uttered in pain, and while 
gasping for breath, “ Minister,, all night 
your word never leave my mind; my one 
thought run upon it only; no sleep can I 
get because I think Lama sinner; for lam 
aSinner; and I beg God to whippee, whippee 
this vile body wpon this restless bed, so he 
save my soul when I die.” A few days of 
conversation ensued, One evening I looked 
in.to talk with old Susannah again; slie 
was dying; just enough of life was left to 
enable her to recognize me, hardly enough 
to enable her to speak: ‘at length she said, 
“ Minister—good bye; thank ‘you,—me 
going to dead.” When I buried her; I 
thought * he that converteth a sinner from 
the error of his ways, shall save a soul 
from death, and hide a multitude of sins ;” 
and asked for strength to persevere. I was 
but one of the multitudinous mind that 
was endeavouring to raise the condition 
and brighten the hopes of humanity; but 
I remembered the words of the pure, 
bright Ae eS of one who died so 
early and so sadly on the coast of Africa: 


Not to the many doth the earth 
Owe what she hath of good: 
The many would not stir life’s deptis, 
And could not if they would; 
It is some individual mind 
‘hat moves the common cause: 
To single efforts England owes 
Her knowledge, faith, and laws. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 
LETTER XX, 


Mr. Eprtor,—I understand that a book was published, a year or two, ago, bearing 
this Curious. title, ‘The greatest Plague of Life.’ It. seems, that ‘the greatest 
plague’ which forms the subject of complaint is that of bad or unsuitable servants, 
J am told that the author—whether man or woman, I know not—has made a very 
amusing volume, for they say it is a good-sized volume; but I should expect to find, 
had [ time to read it, that amusement has been sought at the expense of truth; that 
it contains more of romance than real life; that most of the illustrations are “‘ made 
expressly for the purpose ;’’ and that, in short, it abounds with gross exaggerations. 
No doubt masters and mistresses meet sometimes with servants who prove ‘‘ great 
plagues” to them; but it is likely that there are faults on both sides ; and if some 
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of these very servants were, in their turn, to sit down and writ e i hei : 
would. be able to show that some.of: their masters. and, mistress rg r 


even abated, by such.a style of describing it. Besides, I.don’t Hun, et 
any man’s or woman’s while to sit down to write a, large volume tendin 
; 4 cd; AGA J 


that things can be in a proper state where, servants are regard 


No:.as, good, masters and mistresses, and. there are plenty such in. the verld, b: 
as itis, are blessings—real. blessings; so.good servants—and goo: ones aie te e@ 
found, ‘** plagues’’ though. some haye proved—are, blessings, rez blessings, 0 ‘te 
| iad ot.bad [tin # 


In my last letter I took the liberty of placing myself, for a, short time, in ithe posi- 


ilo £ 
diligent, 
: ator, 20 xomume that responsible ituaton 
for another brief space, and to point out a few more qualifications, which 1 regard As 
; roast nai ek sh combs bed cho Panes Leste Iti ieis eeok 
One of thenvis canzruLness,, ,Of coarse I snould require my, servant to Be care- 
tul of my reputation ; and.not to indulge in idle tittle-tattle about my;family goncerns, 
nor to promote, or countenance, anything which might excite prejudice against me, 
either among members of my own family, or my neighbours or, tradespeopl , Much 
mischief might ensue from want of prudence in reference to this matter, 1 phot 
require, also, carefulness as to time; that every part of her duty might, be performed 
with punctuality, and without hurry or, confusion. ; Carefulness as to my property; 
strictly honest—avoiding every kind of waste—and seeing to it, that, as ‘ve as, § ie 
is concerned, I am not defrauded by unprincipled tradesmen. Carefulness, too, 4s 
to-herself: not needlessly exposing her health to injury, that 1 may not be ‘der rived 
of her services, or be obliged to wait upon her, instead of haying he: to. wai upo: 
me, These, and similar acts of carefulness, I should, of course, require, ‘s ‘ 
But what I more especially refer to. inthis place .is, carefulness. ‘as. opposed “to 
carelessness—both as regards property, and what.are called, casualties... Such. as RO 
fastening, doors and windows, so that, the house is insecure; introducing shi rp 
thorough draughts, without, at. the same time, fastening back. the doors,.so th: 
they are allowed to slam, .and shake crockeryware from the shelves, . or. aptetnig 
from the walls, frightening nervous people out of their wits; leaving fires, in an 
unsafe state, or allowing sparks to fall from candles, or placing them near curtains, 
&c., 80 that house, property, and lives are endangered or destroyed 5: placing®: ails, 
brushes, and other things, on stairs and passages, so that persons fall over ther 
and are maimed or hurt; suffering meat, puddings, soups, toast, &¢., to burn, § 
that portions are wasted, and the flavour of the whole injured ; permitting chil re 
to be in circumstances in which danger may ensue from fire, from kniyes,and ot her 
sharp instruments, falling down stairs, or when, walking in. the, street amor g.car- 
riages, &c. . Now J should require carefulness,,in these matters,, becaus a e; CX~ 
ercise of even a small portion of common sense, would effectually preserve.from s h 


mischiefs, It is true that accidents may occur where the greatest, care is exer ‘ised, 
and the carelessness of others may place me, or my servant, or, chil ren, in, ch cu a 
stances. of fearful danger.. But much of: this might..be, reme eh eit 
alleviated, by the exercise of presence of mmd. If a: female, allows, SF ftp, be 
overcome by fear, or faints at the least appearance of danger, it.is more than roba- 
ble she, or some in the house, will suffer, It may seem strani , to, require calmness 
and presence of mind: from persons. so situated; and SO dF e known cases in 
which fire has been, prevented from destroying a dwelling, an other. ace’ ents 
remedied, or greatly mitigated, by the immediate application of Hore, rever tives or 
remedies which were nearest at hand... I cannot specify particulars, pecause tO, lo 
that would require a very large space. 3 +t Of mee 
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At will not surprise you, or your readers, Mr. Editor, if I lay considerable stress 
upon CLEANLINESS. I have ‘heard ‘my mother say good John Wesley used to tell 
his people that “cleanliness was next to godliness.”” Now if I kept a servant, I 
phatid, wish her’to be clean and tidy in her own person, and to keep my house clean 
ECT at Seige ln . ' 
ey (First, as. 5 cleantiness of person and appearance. I would not have:a servant spend 
‘an hour at her toilét, nor should I require her to have on a clean white apron, &c., 
“while scrubbing a floor, or blackening a stove, or polishing tins and coppers.’ But 
7 ieee 999 ef sFODTE OS Ae ; * . 
when she had got through what ‘we ¢all dirty work, I should like her to appear 
“with well; washed flesh, and in a clean cap, gown, and apron, of as’ good quality as 
4 paght to expect, considering my circumstances and her wages. In requiring this, 
es should as much consult her comfort as I should my own respectability. I-have 
secu girls, even in good families, answer the calls at the door, and go on errands at 
jal times ‘in’ the course of the day, with faces begrimed like those of sweeps 
regular Cindérellas’—and ‘arms and hands covered with grease and crock, If-such 
p Gir) bad to bring me bread, or butter, or plates, or what not, she would be almost 
‘Sure, to leave a broad black thumb mark upon each. I should soon be tired of such 
a girl; and as I should tell her plainly what I thought of her, she would, I dare 
“say, soon be tired of me. And it would hardly be honest in me to recommend her 
,to another family ; and it certainly would profit her but very little for’ me ‘to’ say, 
she is honest, and sober, and’ hard working, dut—she is very dirty ? 
_, Then as to habits of cleanliness—keeping the house and all about it clean. A girl 
applied to.a neighbour of mine for a situation that was vaeant. She ‘was dressed 
“ fiery fine.” Her hair flowed in ringlets, shining with perfumed oil. She had on 
‘a fine front, and a bonnet bedizened with gay-coloured ribbon; a silk shawl, fas- 
tened with a showy, brooch; her gown (‘‘dress!”’ I beg pardon,) had a long, 
trimmed. stomacher, and a skirt, flounced and furbclowed. She appeared very 
“smart in her person. She was engaged ; but it was soon found that she was far 
poe in her general habits—indeed, to say the truth, she turned out a very 
drab. ‘Now, ‘to judge properly of the cleanliness of a servant’s habits, I should 
‘like to 100k Over ‘a house’ of which she has had the care. I should take a peep into 


‘the buck kitchen, to examine the condition of the sink, and notice whether the dish- 
‘eloth, which is to clean other things, is clean in itself; to observe the pail, flannel, 
and scrubbing-brush, and see if they have been put away fit for use at a moment’s 
notice.) I should proceed to the front kitchen, and see if the saucepans, boilers, and 
‘stew-pans are not only bright outside, but clean and sweet within, so that ‘whatever 
may be cooked ‘in ‘them may not be spoiled. Ishould look at the crockery also, 
and notice whether that be well washed and rinced, outside and in, ready when- 
ever ‘I’ might 'require to lay my hand upon it, or to bring it into use. I should 
notice whether the candlesticks were polished outside, and the nozzles free from 
‘verdigris and tallow. “I might be curious enough to peep into the drawers and eup- 
boards, to’see if all-be tidy there, or whether they are converted into regular ‘‘slut’s- 
holes,” haying whitening, black lead, brushes, towels, and dusters, all poked toge- 
ther in pérfect disorder. I could not think of passing by the pantry and safe, 
without observing if they be free from bits of stale meat, musty suet, or miouldy 
crusts. _J skould look at windows or rooms, said to have been dusted or cleaned, to 
sce ifno smears of whitening are left on the glass ; or no little black patches of dirt 
in the corners of the rooms, or along the skirting boards ; and whether the carpets, 
mats, or floor-cloths have been removed, and the dirt ‘swept from under them ; or 
wl ether more time has not been spent in going round them-~to save trouble !— 
than it would have taken to have removed them, and cleaned’ all properly away. 
‘Also, whether the mouldings atid cornices, as well as the mantelpieces, chairs, and 
tables, haye been dusted—(qucry : should it not be wadusted ?)—as well as picture- 
frames or ornaments’; and whether the carpets and mats have been well beaten 
and brushed, and laid nicely down in their places.’ In like manner, 1 should look 
into, the bed-;-ooms, and see if they were free from dust and flue, and all made neat 
and tidy ; and in going up and down stairs, I should not forget to cast my eyes up- 
wards, to aséertain if ‘all cobwebs have been removed. According to’ the state in 
which I found all these things, I should judge of the cleanly habits of a servant. 


te | tole so 
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She who attends well to these points is habitually cleanly, and will be sure to be 
clean and neat in her person and appearance—comfortable in herself, and creditable 
to her employer. Of course, I should be willing to make allowances for want of 
time, occasional extra work, and so on; though I know that if order be observed, 
and the hadit of doing things right be acquired, the house and all about it will be 
in proper order. é 

Now, I dare say that some girl, or young woman, who reads this, will think me 
over particular, and will say, ‘* Well, I hope I shan’t have Martha Makepeace for a 
mistress,’’, They might ‘ go farther, and fare worse.” But I put it to you, Mr. 
Editor—or rather to your good lady, for I dare say you have one—whether in all 
this | am expecting more than is essential to comfort. Just to select a case or two, 
now, How unpleasant it must be to a mistress, when she calls for a teapot that has 
not been used tor a few days, to find it musty, or with old leaves sticking to it— 
which I can tell you, from experience, will spoil the best Souchong, or Hyson, or 
Pekoe, in the world; or, if she wanted a plate, to be able to tell what it was used 
for last, by its haying some relic sticking to it; ora tea-tray, or waiter, loaded with 
dust ; or drinking-glasses dull and greasy ; or knives ‘and forks with whitening or 
brick-dust on the blades and handles ; and many other little things, which I need not 
put down in writing, but which too often occur, and which no mistress feels herself 
disposed to put up with quictly. 

But, then, ‘you are so very particular,” is the ery raised agaih/and again, and 
joined in the most loudly by those who have given the greatest’ occasion 
tor complaint; and this class of servants consider themselves a persecuted race— 
‘‘sadly-injured individuals !’? When the footstep of the master or mistress is 
heard, one cries, ‘‘ Here comes Old Grumbler !’’ and another, ‘‘ Here’s Mrs. Find- 
fault !’’ and relations, ‘‘cousins,’’ and followers, are told, ‘‘ Master is so parti- 
ticular!’’ or, ‘* You can’t think how very particular mistress is!’ Why, to be sure 
they are particular, If you bought a new gown, or a nice bonnet, wouldn’t you be 
‘‘very particular’’ in not having it spoiled by dust or dirt? As ¢hey hire good 
houses, at high rents, and pay a good price for food, and for proper furniture and 
convenient utensils, and give servants tolerable wages, they naturally wish their 
things to, be taken care of, and their work to be properly done. Things about a 
house cannot be too clean, and neat, and orderly ; there is no fear of erring on that 
side, and there is no reason for erring on the other. I don’t justify wureasonableness 
in either mistress or servant. It is never worth while to tease and worry a gl by 
complaining of specks and spots which can hardly be found out without a micro- 
scope. But what Isay to young women is this, don’t give just cause of complaint. If 
after doing all you can to give satisfaction, you find that you cannot possibly please, 
it, will be for the comfort of both parties to separate. “Tis heart-breaking work to 
study, and strive, and toil to please, and then get nothing but cross looks and harsh 
words for your pains, . 

May I be allowed, Mr. Editor, to give a hint éo these who keep servanis? Some 
seem to study how much work they can make for seryants, and cannot bear to see 
a girl sit down to. do a bit of needlework or mending for herself. ‘This is dis- 
couraging, and will tend to spoil instead of improving a servant. Then as to the 
way in which faults and omissions, or alleged faults and omissions, are met. There 
is a haughty, peevish, angry mode of reproving, or teaching, perhaps, they would 
call it, which is almost sure to induce carelessness as to trying to please, if not 
something worse. ‘There. is, also,.a good-natured way of reproying or teaching, 
which, if it were generally practised, would greatly increase the numberof intelli- 
gent, brisk, useful servants. I once called on a clergyman, to get his name to a cer- 
tain paper--a sort of humorist he was—and he had occasion to ring for his lamp. 
When his young man set it on the table, the master saw that the stand was covered 
with dust.. The man had scarcely got down stairs when the bell was agam rung, 


‘John,’ said.the gentleman, “‘ have you got such a thing as a duster?” ‘ Yes, 


sir.” ‘* Bring it to. me, John,’ As soon as the duster was brought, the reverend | 


gentleman turned back the cuff of his coat, tucked up his fine wristband, took hold 
of the duster with his finger and thumb, and began carefully to wipe the lamp, 
The youth stared, looked somewhat foolish, and, colouring deeply, said, ** Oh, sir, 
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let me do that.” ‘* No, thank ’ee, John,’’ said the master, ‘‘I won’t trouble you 
to do such things as this; I can do it myself.” I’ll be bound that John never 
needed such another rebuke, any more than Mrs, Hagenmaier, of whom’an account 
was given in Number 2 of THe Worxine Man’s Frienp, needed the rebuke to be 
repeated which her husband gave her for keeping him waiting for her with his 
dapple-grey. 

But as I am addressing chiefly the wives and daughters of working men, there are 
two points of view in which the subject of this and my last letter may be regarded. 
I have ‘selected ‘some of ‘those qualifications which I deem essential in a good ser- 
vant, and I think it must appear evident how very important good training is in 
reference to these—first, because unless girls are trained,—bred, and brought up,—in 
these habits and dispositions, they are not likely to get or to keep good situations, 
and so may become a burden to their parents, instead of relieving them from bur- 
dens ; and, secondly, as it is certain that a considerable number of working men’s 
wives are taken from the class of female servants, the early training at home, and 
the confirmation in proper habits and the gain of experience in those good situa- 
tions, will go very far to make them excellent companions, wives, and mothers, 
ing they become, as it is termed, settled in life, and have a family rising around 

em. 

But my ‘household economy ”’ requires that I should break off for the present. 
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THIRD WEEK IN AUGUST.—WATERING—WEEDING—SEEDS TO BE SOWN— 
SEEDS GATHERED—CUCUMBERS—DAHLIAS—CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


THE work to be done in the garden during this 
week, though little, is important, and should 
neither be neglected, delayed, or done care- 
lessly. Vegetables and flowers will require to 
be watered, unless the weatheris showery ; and 
as, when it is dry, frosts frequently commence 
about the fifteenth, this duty should be for the 
future performed in the morning instead of the 
evening. The best hours are between five and 
eight ; but if the plants are in a shaded situa- 
tion, other periods of the day may be chosen, 
only taking eare that the sun-beams do not 
reach them for at least two hours afterwards, 
otherwise the extreme heat will cause the same 
effect as if hot water, and not co'd, had been 
used. Continue to dig up weeds; many of 
them are now shedding their seeds, and unless 
rooted ont at once, years of labour will not 
accomplish the extirpation of their progeny. 

During this week sow a little cabbage, cole- 
wort, spinach, and onion-seeds for winter use; 
and transplant cabbage-lettuce, earth up celery, 
and continue to gather the seeds of vegetables 
and flowers. Cut and dry culinary lierbs, un- 
less you have already a sufficiency done, and 
gather cucumbers for pickling. 

Some persons think this latter an unwhole- 
some vegetable, yet, as itis one very generally 
cultivated in England, afew words concerning 
it may not be uninteresting. 

Thére are niany species of cucumbers, some 
of which are of considerable importance in 
medicine, while others are esteemed as yege- 


tables. They are natives of Asia, Africa, the 
West Indies, and Southern Europe. The 
proper time for sowing their seeds in the open 
ground, is from the last week in May until the 
middle of June, and when that period next 
comes round, we hope to have the privilege of 
describing, through the pages of “ The Work- 
ing Man’s Friend,” the best and most simple 
method of raising them. At present they are 
ripe, and invite us, by their delicious coolness, 
to think of those far off lands on whose sandy 
plains their succulent nature enables them to 
ripen and become a refreshing aliment to the 
weary and parched traveller, who would seek 
long in vain for a spring of water at which to 
guench his thirst. The Roman emperor 
Tiberius was particularly fond of this: vege- 
table; and his gardeners, by judicious manage- 
ment, were enabled to send a fresh one to his 
table every day. Long before his time, how- 
eyer, they were carefully and extensively 
cultivated in many parts of the world, and 


particularly in Egypt, where they were regarded 


as a luxury by the Israelites, when heated with 
work and sick from stripes, they would sit 
under the shadesof the mighty pyramids which 
they were compelled to raise, and partake of 
them with other food, which they afterwards 
remembered, with regret, in the wilderness, 
when they asked Moses for flesh and for fish, 
for “ cucumbers and melons.”* 


— 


* Numbers xi. 4-5, 
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When settled in the Land of Promise, the 
children of Israel cultivated cucumbers exten, 
sively; and as their plantations were without 
walls or hedges, they built cottages in the midst, 
that the passers-by might be preyented from 
gathering the ripening v vegetable: The prophet 


Isaiah alludes to this custom when he compares, 


Jerusalem, in her desolation, to a “lodge in a 


garden of cucumbers ;” these little tempor ary, 


buildings being always forsaken, and allowed to 
fall to ruin, as soon as the vegetables had been 
removed fromthe ground. _ The eastern cucum- 
bers are smaller than ours, they are also much 
firmer, and their colour is white. The botanical 
name is * cucumis sativus.” 


~ The Russians and Tartars esteem cucumbers, 


when salted, above all dishes. The , West 
Indian regards them as a luxurious ingredient 


in soup; but to the tables of the British they 


are brought fresh from the garden, or cut into 
thin slices, and seasoned with vinegar and 


pepper, or stewed, or pickled, or preserved, as 


a sweet-mneat. The village of Sandy, in Bed- 
fordshire, was celebrated for its cucumbers. 
We-will now fulfil: the’ promise’ made’ last 
week, with regard to the Dahlia and Chrysan- 
themum ; the class and order of the former 
were given, and little more need be added, ex- 
cept that its root is perennial—that is, it con- 
tinues’ to live for many years; and that its 


flowers are solitary, which means that at the} 


extremity of each branch it bears one. 
THE CHRYSANTHEMUM is a native of China, 
where it'is highly esteemed as a piant suited to 


the saloons and verandahs, as well as to plea- 
There aré more 


sure-grounds and gardens. 
than fifty varieties of it cultivated both there 
and in Japan, many of which we may see repre- 
sented on the porcelain of one country and the 
celebrated lackered ware of the other. ~ The 
Chinese mode of cultivation is very simple, and 
has ‘been tried with success by British gar- 
deners. 
ofthe plant about five inches in length are set 
ina shady situation, and covered with hand- 
glasses, 
air is admitted fo strengthen the plants. As 
soon as they are sufficiently rooted, they are 
planted in small pots, which are plunged to the 
rim.in'a border of rich earth, i an open situa- 
tion. Here they require to be frequently 
watered. About the close of August they are 
shifted into larger pots, and are nourished: with 
liquid manure; 
they are moved into a room in a dwelling-house 
or placed ona shelf in a green-house. The 


‘deners.” 


During the early part of May'cuttings - 


| fibrous root, and therefore, should b 
until they have taken’ root, when the’ 


‘part, which spreads into ye ke Att & 


and as soon as frost comes, | 


poets of China sing the praises of the Pee. 
themum, jus (frequently as the minstrels of 
ersia celebrate those of the rose. They have 
upwards of fifty varieties of it to delight in, 
each of which has.somg, Pupyesdve name; but 
the whole species is own un - 
tion, of ** kitk. fa, ‘or np ath Raa sf. nr He 
‘In 1764 this pl it was é fi aaa ie nied i 
England, and’ ‘cultivated “intl ruin: Isea, gare. 
dens’ ‘by ‘some mugen ty HOY, ares ft 
was lost, and until 1793 a ae i Ny 
our conservatories, whe MEP pu | J 
brought over from F | F¥ance. 
at once the fashion ; it val ? 
choice plant, diffictitt’ to Year i 
a most ee te piice "D: 
Tts ‘easy ¢ fie 
became’ know n, an toni th 
the rich this? beautifiit” wake , 
littlé cottage enclosures, ‘to to’'D 
liant in doloar, and of sw oath 
change of position. We h N a8 
many Fy hbiaenes ofit as a se ee ‘ dint 


nt id 
wih ‘ < 


t. 


_ Mrs. Loudon has Sith 


ay ae. 

classed'in one or other ‘or thie ale ving ae 
sions The ‘Rantineulus cabled 3,.bhe , ine 
curved ; ‘the  Chiliaaster  Hotvertd 3 he ey 
Marigold ‘flowered § the cluster oe le, tase, 
selléd: and the quite: ‘In his “Eneyelo ia 
of Gardening,” Mrs. ‘Loudon’ ‘thus speaks off a it;— 
‘ The true mode of displaying the bea autie es 0 of. 
this‘ charming tlower'is to. Kee] it in } te and 
train only one or three ste és, er' area ene 
ing regularly on all sides. At S uckers § Py i 
be removed, and’ the sidé br lacey ni) 
head, so arranged and adjusted. by. nice 
cation of black “thread! or Nae ines atta ae 
main prop, as to render t 
plant’ perfect!) Panties eta stem 
are not ‘ratio O11 is ae ah thar’ a "he. 
cause it grows’ str ‘but etter : 
than two, which do sis “comps ea ‘ehle i 

“Borany. — The _elirysanthemum’ is 0 f' the: 
same class'and order as’ the’ dabiliz : bat a aa 


transplanted, or have “freshi Teli é: 
around it.) All’ roots’ consist “o ‘Tb ie ‘ 
—the “stock or’ body of the’ root, “Which ‘is 
termed “candex,” and’ ithe riateuta oi ac 
a d draws 
nourishment from it for the su pport« ei) Yege-. 
table: * Roots are ‘divided. dabh Sit ie 
names of Which “até—1) ay uae 

3, Bulbose ; 4, ‘Tuber Keil? ug ‘ tat vas 4 B.. 
Palmate; 7, Globose ; 5, Re pent ;'9; "hip ae k 


ag ax 
10, Pracmorse. Hino Mahe AS; 
adi. 10 OU sy bmoose add fits 


ew Invidest att line. 


Mikeny AN APPRENTICE.-—“ Oh, you're but a ’prentice !” said a boy aie other, 


to ‘his companion. 


was Franklin !” 


aalbacd ” To sotRem ons sl 
Sts Ingv 


ay, tauntingly 


The addressed turned promptly round, and while. ,the, fire, of injured 
pride and thé look of pity were strangely Pay oe in his countenanee, ¢% aa 


coolly, answered, So 
sticerseotd slote otuit st to vii 


sid ot wok tilguoe ~9718 , 1! 
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-—geyui oil} to ese¢ie1g oid gon 
to elotieutoxr 31) 
avau yodT OL O11) 
iti dibgiloh ot df to LAY 
dud ; ov PENS OF uct, 
“oh i! Beeb puniber of. this journal there ap- 
es an liittresting article on the “ candle,” 
wihidn we trust. our, young friends haye read, 
ever thous i it, is 3 not amongst the columns of 
tlie Javehite Cabinet. Its perusal has re- 
ritinded ‘us ‘of! “several ‘ “ Feasts of. Lights,” which 
from tinie’ to’ time, have been observed in various 
coutitries an car iption of a few of. which we 
tiust Ww will not be uninteresting to our, readers, 
The fit Hee oh all mention i is the Jewish “Feast 
i L was | instituted, it is. said, by 
dc stiedueud iy ‘order to celebrate, his 
ster the Assyrians, Tt commenced on 
a ‘of the month Cislen, and was con- 
ie for eight ¢ days, Ancient historians have 
th si des crib ed it : ele 
‘the earliest dawn, of, the 25th, day of the 
rary ¥ 
sists Cislen, the” “Feast, of Lights”, was 
sole iy ‘Ushered in, in, , by the, sound of trumpets 


SiMB it have 


and + 2 ‘VO olces of. many, singers. , ‘The daily 
Tia, was then ‘offered up, the lamps . were 
ligited, incense was burned, and all other parts 


divine, ‘worship performed according to 
thi Hw of Moses, Joy ; and gladness reigned 
throu hout ‘all Judea; ” the houses as well. as 
the tem ple were magnilicently ornamented and. 
ia dy and, during the eight days of the 
ae hin “Was, Vinge of but pleasure, 

mie sects Sof, 7 le, Jews still observe this 
rig » by] lighting a certain number of candles 
in gues and. in their houses. On 
ine nat ‘day nso light,one, two on the second, 
and $0" on i ntil the last day of the, feast, when 
oat urn ¢ et, T hey account for this peculiar 
ieee of ob serving it by saying, that on the first 
ing; ‘of. the: festival which occurred. some 
hundred dy years since, the high priest on coming 
to the te ple, as usual, to light the lamps could 
find nc no holy, oil to feed them with, until by some 
uriséen agi ency a small sealed, vessel was put 
into” "ns hi and containing , as. much oil as he 
bene rst would’ serye for one, day, but which 
miraculously. undiminished during 

the ee time of the feast. . | 

“the ancient, Greeks and, Romans had, also 
their ‘é Feasts of. Light, re Which they, celebrated 
witl h muct ‘display and rejoicing once, a year, in 
memory, of ‘the, ‘search of, Ceres, with. lighted 
torchés, for herdaughter Proserpine, WilLit ap- 
pear strange to our young friends to learn, that 
until the second year of the reign of Edward 
the Sixth, this festival was observed i in Britain, 
under the name of ‘“ Candlemas?” Pope 
Innocent the ‘Third thus accounts for the 
strarive direuristance/— 

‘« Becduse the Gentiles dedicated ‘the month 
of February to the itifernal gods, and as at the 
beginning of it Pluto stole Proserpine, and her 
mother, Ceres, sought her in the night with 


we 
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lighted candles, so they, in the beginning of this 
month, walked about the city with lighted can- 
dies; because the holy fathers could not utterly 
extirpate this custom, they ordained that Chris- 
tians should carry about candles in honour. of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary ; and thus what had 
been done before to the honour of Ceres, is now 
done to the honour of the Virgin.” 

This custom is now discontinued ; though in 
Treland Candlemas is still a day of feasting, 
and of lighting large candles in the homes of 
the peasantry. They are regarded as em- 
blematical of the length of the approaching 
days, and are never extinguished. When they 
die out of themselves, the time. is supposed 
to have arrived when the prudent housewife 
may complete her daily work by the 

“‘ Light of the day, 

Throwing candles and candlesticks all aso 


But in no. other country in the world has the 
“ Feast of Lights” been ever celebrated with 
so much magnificence as it is to this day in 
China, It is usually called the “ Feast of 
Lanterns,” and commences on the first night of 
the first full-moon of the new year. . The whole 
empire is then illuminated, from one extremity 
to the other,in all the various modes which ima- 
gination can suggest, and wealth procure. . The 
houses, the groves, the boats, are all covered over 
with brilliant lanterns, and many thousands of 
singular devices may be seen floating wherever 
there is water to cast, them on. Magnificent 
tire-works are seen in every direction; and no 
one Jeaves, his house without carrying in his 
hand a beautiful lantern formed of silk or pearl 
shell. . It, is, computed, that, not less. than 
200,000,000 of lights, blaze at the same time in 
different parts of the empire. The object of 
this feast is variously accounted for. . Some say 
it is intended as.an occasion for the display of 
ingenuity .and taste, in the construction and 
mechanism of an infinite variety of lanterns ; 
while others say it is meant to propitiate the 
auspicious opening of the new year; and others 
that it is commemorative of the death of the be- 
loved.child. of a mandarin, who, having been ac- 
cidentally drowned, was sought for in vain night 
and day by her sorrowing relatives until at length 
she was discovered by the ornament on her dress 
reflecting the light of their lanterns; while 
others affirm that..it owes its origin to. the 
emperor of Taon-kwang, who being weary of 
having his pleasures broken in upon by the 
continual succession of night and day, built a 
magnificent palace impervious to the rays of the 
sun, which he caused to be illuminated by an 
infinite number of lamps,and thus was enabled 
to prolong light or darkness as it suited. his 
wishes. After some years, it is said, the Chinese 
reyolted against this yicious and foolish emperor, 
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and having forcibly entered his palace, set fire 
toit with the lantern of which he had been so 
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The Egyptians had also their Feast of Light, 
but of this and others we shall write at some 


proud, and ever after observed the anniversary | future opportunity, 


of that day as one of great rejoicing. 


WEEKLY CALENDAR. : Li Ge 


AUGUST 1l87H To 24TH, 


August 18. Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 

August 18, 1740, William, Harl of Kilmarnock, 
aged 42; and Arthur, Baron Balmerino, aged 98, 
were beheaded on Tower-hill, as traitors, for 
levying war against George II., in behalf of the 
Pretender. 

August 18, 1847, Ziewtenant Monro, who had 
surrendered to take his trial for killing Colonel 
Fawcett, in a duel fought at Chalk Farm, on the 
1st of July, 1843, was tried for that offence at the 
Old Bailey, and found guilty of wilful murder, but 
strongly recommended to mercy. Sentence of 
death was recorded against the prisoner ; but this 
was afterwards commuted to twelve months’ 
imprisonment, 

August 19, 1646, J. Flamsteed, an eminent Eng- 
lish astronomer, was born. In consequence of 
his publications and discoveries, he was ap- 
pointed to the office of Astronomer Royal. About 
the same time, also, he took orders, and obtained 
the living of Burstow, in Surrey. ‘the Royal 
Observatory at Greenwich was soon after erected, 
where he resided for the remainder of his life, 
assiduously employed in the cultivation of his 
favourite science. Hedied December 31, 1719. 

August 19, 1823, died, aged 57, Robert Bloomfield, 
an English poet, who raised himself from the 
humblex ranks of life to considerable eminence, 
by the spontaneous exertion of his talents. His 
most celebrated poem, ‘‘ The Farmer’s Boy,” has 
passed through many editions. 

August 20, 1783, died, aged 68, Frank Vander- 
myn, an eminent portrait painter. He was so 
much attached to a pipe and porter that he wouid 
not paint the portrait of even the first character 
in the kingdom, unless he was indulged with his 
pipe at the time, and on that account he lost the 
painting of many. 

August 20, 1847, a severe battle was fought at 
Churubusco, near the city of Mexico, between 
the Mexicans and the Americans, in which the 
Mexicans were entirely routed, and driven to the 
gates of the city, ‘he number of the Mexicans 
was estimated at 30.000, and their loss at 6,000. 
There were between 6,000 and 7,000 Americans, 
and their loss was 1,066 in killed, wounded, and 
inissing. 

August 21, 1703, died Zhomas Tryon, author of 
“'The Way to Health, long Life, ana Happiness; 
or, 2 Discourse on ‘Yemperance,”’ a work which 
still retains some celebrity; and of several other 


pieces on domestic economy ani rural affairs. He | making together one hundred thousand, 1) 


rejected the use of animal food, and indulged the 
idea that ‘temperance, cleanliness, and inno- 
cency,” would purify him for celestial enjoyments, 
August 22, 1485, the anniversary of the Battle of 
Bosworth, the memorable conflict wherein Richard 
III. lost his life and crown, and which terminated’ 
a domestic war which had continued thirty years, 
and cost the lives of one hundred thousand Eng- 
lishmen, SY ee ee eT 
August 22, 1818, died Warren Hastings; late 
Governor General of India. When he returned 
from his government in 1786, he had to meet an 
impeachment of high crimes and misdemeanours 
before the first tribunal of his eountry. The talents 
and influence of a powerful party were arrayed 
against him, and the trial lasted through a period 
of nine years. He was acquitted, but the trial is 
said to have cost the nation £100,000, and himself 
more than £60,000. He devoted the evening of 
his life to literary pursuits. Adee gh 
August 22, 1849, a Congress of the Friends of Peace 
from various parts of the worid was held in Paris, 
ia the Salle St. Cecile, a large building capable of: 
holding about 1,200 persons. This was com- 
pletely filled for three days. The meeting had the 
sanction of the Government, and every facility was 
granted to the visitors, both for conducting their 
business, and for the gratification of their curi- 
osity as to the public buildings, works of art, &e. 
Some very important resolutions were passed, and 
several elaborate addresses read or delivered, in 
English and French. bY3 
August 23, 1305, Sir William Waillace, the peer- 
less Knight of Elleslie,’ who bravely defended 
Scotland against Edward I., Was executed, by 
order of that monarch, on Tower-hill, This dis-- 
tinguished individual is popalar in England up- 
wards of five hundred years after his death 
through Miss Porter's novel of the *‘ Scottish 
Chiefs,” and the well-known ballad, ‘‘ Scots wha. 
hae wi’ Wallace bled,” &c. ale kde aia 
August 23, 1713, Stamps were first required for — 
newspapers. Ks phi isha 
August 24, St. Bartholomew. In 1662, two 
thousand ministers of the Church of England were © 
cjected on this day by the Act ot Uniformity. In 
I'rauce, ahorrid massacre of the Protestants com- 
menced ou this day, in the reign of Charles IX. 
In Paris alone ten thousand were butchered in a 
fortnight, and ninety thowsand in the provitices, 
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Ferrinivy or tue Vintp or WatERLoo.—The field of Waterloo isylike the rest of» 


Belgium, remarkably ‘rich. 


For several years) after the conflict the crops were pro- 


digious, owing to the vast quantity of animal matter blended with the soil, Even: 
yet, after the lapse of so many years, the grain on those portions where!the dead _ 
were interred was not only richer, but of a darker colour than elsewhere. ‘ota 
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THE WORKING MAN. 
No, XXXII.-THE GRAND EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF INDUSTRY 
OF ALL NATIONS IN 1851. 


Part III, 


As we believe that there never has been an exhibition in which the operatives of 
this. country have had a greater interest, they will excuse our using additional argu- 
ments toawaken their attention. 

Dan ‘Exurerrton WILL PRODUCE KINDLY FEELINGS BETWEEN US AND OTHER 
Covwinins. 

‘In the great building to be erected there will be assembled persons from every 
quarter of the Whe asl revichmen, Germans, Italians, Swedes, Danes, Swiss, Rus- 
sians,. Arabs, Chinamen, and Americans, will be present ; and we shall all meet in 
amity, They will participate our hospitality, and we shall be edified by their skill. 
Myriads. of our operatives, in their holiday clothes, will assemble, to the astonish- 
ment.of the men of other lands, and teach them that we are not such savages as 
they have heard we are, The Chinese, who have called us ‘Outside Barbarians,” 
will perceive that after all, the principles of humanity and politeness are not ex- 
tinguished in our bosoms; and we, too, shall see that foreigners are not monstérs 
required to be kept in an iron cage, to be chained to the galley, or blown to atoms 
with our artillery. 

‘Here all will be amity. In fact the Exhibition may be called ‘“ Friendship’s 
Offering,” contributed by all riations, and presented on the altar of ‘‘ Universal 
Brotherhood.’ We trust that not a single instance of rudeness will be seen. 
Every one Who enters the building should feel himself a representative of his 
country’s honour and dignity ; and “resolve, that from him they shall receive no 
stain,» We have all along said, that there is no reason why working men and 
working women should not be as perfect gentlemen and ladies as Prince Albert or 
Queen Victoria. It should also be remembered that foreigners are generally very 
polite, and therefore will be shocked at any breach of good breeding. A sailor 
once asked a draper the price of an article, and was answered, ‘One shilling to poor 
people, but one- and-sispence to gentlemen.’’ ‘Then,’’ said the liberal tar, “I will 
be a gentleman for once,’’ and threw down his eighteen-pence on the counter. We 
know that an immense improvement is coming over the manners of the masses; 
and we should advise any who glory in the proverbial roughness of John Bull, to 
resolve to be gentlemen and ladies for once, during the whole time that they visit 
the Exhibition. Depend upon it, if these strangers cannot understand our speech, 
yet they have quick eyesight, and when they are gone home will carry to their own 
land our good or our evil report. Ay, and they have not only eyes but feelings. 
It has been said ‘that kindness is the key to the human heart ;’”’ and we are per- 
suaded that there is not a mind in our world but can be unlocked by its power. 
Surely, then, none but kindly sympathies will be awaked by this grand assembly. 
We augur all that can conduce to the friendship of the nations from the eoming in- 
terview, and believe that future historians will dwell upon its glorious effects with 
the most pleasurable satisfaction. 
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Herr WILL. BE RECTPROCATION,. 
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The meeting will not merely be. one ‘of amity but of vast uti ity e are i) 
going 20 state 
to, show, that ‘‘ it is good for brethren to dwell together i in, ae Te Dae 
have attempted to.build a system of morals on what they haye termed. ‘ isinterested 
affections,” and have given ‘themselves up. to. the. study | of benevolent roe ofis 
exercised without any idea of personal advantage, For enaae Yes we ar tg au r 
and, though we can love beings for what. they.are, as well as for. th a ee 
may have.bestowed on us, yet, we, candidly confess that loveliness added to uti 1a 
utility, combined with loveliness, greatly enhances. our regard, , Eyen 4 pthe be fea 
disciple, whose pages breath nothing but. charity, tells. US, that, ¢ “ we I ve fe 
because he first, loved us.’’. Both the Old and, New ‘Testament | sel sg us, ‘en 


JzHoyam does not expect to be loved,, solely. and alone for what B leis,” | A; aie 
Providence, and Redemption, through which He, has displayed to to, ait - att 
and character, are works of utility ; ; and the great enterprise ; for mod jag 14 


accomplish, is to. give each other a yested interest in their mutual eat fare; i 
prove. that the preseryation, and not the destruction, of one “another is st 4 aay ae ae 
policy, as well as the profoundest philosophy and the purest prays but this “ea 
only be done by recipr ocity. be b , bi set 
In the forthcoming ‘ Exhibition of Works of Industry,” we shalt ce ) Low iC 
we depend on each other, and to what extent we can advance our pheks sen 
Instead of imagining that England would be benefited by the desolati on, i f Fra nee, 
Germany, or any other nation; or that other countries would y oy by our Paes 
throw; it will now be demonstrated that we stand or fall together ;- ‘ hat Fp “ar ance is 
almost a necessary of life to England, and England to France; and, sii 8 ag may 
be said of other kingdoms, empires, and republics. Many 1 use "itrench, Di ittehi, Rias- 
sian, Indian, and American produce, without thinking or knowing u when ence th éit 
comforts or blessings flow; but the exhibition will teach us that we | e ) debtors to’ all 
the world, and that there are few parts of the globe but are, or may be, indebred to 
us ; ‘and therefore that none of the inhabitants of the earth could Smtr is of 
being without a universal loss. Statesmen talk much of the a "Sane er,” 
and have devised all kinds of crooked policy, have spent aiit ie of t neem att 
shed rivers of blood to sustain. it; but here it will be, demonstrated th at he best pest 
bond of union, and the most complete power. for preserving the. just a ar nd “natn al 
equilibrium, not only of Europe, but of the world, is. mutual Freee ‘S main- 
tained by the reciprocities of trade. Let these be encouraged and ‘the senate, may 
pass a short hours’ bill for itself, and retire from its sittiigs at eee periods hin 
merchants, tradesmen, and mechanics can do more to regulate “the eqt uitable 
benevolent intercourse and union of mankind, than all the armies. ‘that’ ive! ldee 
bled, and all the sagacious statesmen that have sat, in conclave ‘over these T matters, 
This will be sloriously exemplified in Hyde Park in 18651. | If th ere i 2 is meee cul ar 
sin that will prevail in that assembly, it will be the breach ‘of the. ten ‘command- l- 
ment; and yet it will not be a sin, for we shall be willing, by ¢ exchange e, ae 
to give an ample remuneration. for all we covet or desire ; ‘and ‘thus 6 tu enlarged f 
and gratified wishes will work eerie for the general good. Seah 0 Har 
_ PEACE WILL BE ‘PROMOTED. 5 
We hope that, at the Exhibition, not a single snstrument of war will be seen. To 
parade these before our visitors and guests. would be like placing’ swor s and pistols 
on our dinner-table along with the viands to which ‘we ‘have. invited our friends. 
‘Wasps and hornets excite us to self-defence, because they enter our rooms with 
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their stings. Lions and serpents induce us to arm, because of their teeth, their 
Tage, and their venom; but the lamb and the dove call forth in us none but the 
adliest emotions. Too long, alas ! have the nations of Europe lived ‘in malice, 
hatred, and all uncharitableness.”” We have not only emulated, but surpassed the 
savageness of beasts of prey; and, therefore, we ought at length to say to the 
destroying angel, “Tt is enough, stay now thy hand.”’ The Exhibition will afford 
a fine opp jortunity for the exercise of every pacific principle, and certainly ought 
not to ‘be marred by any display of the instruments of death. 

No good object. could be obtained by such a manifestation of our worse than 
fiendish skill. Tt will answer no humane end to teach our friends or our foes, the 
depth of our latent malignity and our power to exhaust our wrath; because they can 

Hit our weapons, and may one day surpass us in the field. Itis time we ‘ broke 

four sins by. righteousness.” Had Israel stayed at its ninth transgression, the 
P ple. would not haye been excluded from the land of Canaan, but the tenth offence 

closed the. door. of mercy, and doomed them to perish in the wilderness. Surely 
we. haye won enough of military glory, and have payed sufficiently dear for laurels 

dyed i in blood ; and ought now to feel that duty, policy, humanity, and religion 
demand that we should is peaceful ; for, notwithstanding our pride and our prowess, 
we may handle the dagger once too often. Nations, as confident as we are, have 
illustrated the text, “ They that take the sword shall perish by the sword.’’? Much 
as we feel the importance of the intended Exhibiton, we would rather that the idea 
should be for ever abandoned, than have a season so propitious for cherishing the 
kindliest feelings. of humanity poliuted by the unhallowed emotions that the dis- 
p) ay of military weapons would elicit. 

lt, is.one of Heayen’ s firmest decrees that men shall become rational, and “ beat 
their swords into plough- -shares, and spears into pruning-hooks ;”’ and it is now 
offered t to us to take the initiative to effect the glorious consummation. Our * Peace 
Congresses” at Brussels and Paris, have done something to bring about the day when 
‘nations, shall learn war no more;"’ and the iented meeting at Frankfort will 
greatly advance the moyement; but the Exhibition of 1851 may give it an almost 
infinite impetus. For some months, on an area of twenty square acres, there will 
bea grand. encampment of men and women of various nations, for the purpose of 
showing. their almost boundless resources, to benefit and make each other happy. 
‘There will | be seen, in rich profusion, the fruits and the implements of industry in 
all their inviting forms. ‘The plough-share, the pruning-hook, the spindle, the 
shuttle, and the immense productions of human art and skill, will be spread out in 
all their munificent magnificence; and we have too much faith in humanity, in 
truth, in, justice. in reason, in utility, in mercy and religion, to suppose that no 
lesson of peace will be learnt therefrom, Why should not Hyde Park be the 
Runnymede of the world, in which, not merely lords and barons, but the merchant, | 
tradesman, and operative,—the men that make the wealth of kings and govern-— 
ments,—shall sign a charter of peace, liberty, and benevolence, for the whole globe. 
Nothing but our own folly stands in the way of such a result. But whether this 
be eHacted: or not; “should even the furies of war be invoked to mar the pleasure of 
the scene, we still believe that such i impressions, favourable to peace, will be made, 

as will never. be effaced until “ universal good-will among men,” shall bless every 
in abitant of our long-oppressed planet. 

CoMMERCE WILL ‘BE GREATLY PROMOTED, 

The Exhibition, will be a large show-room for the merchants and manufacturers 
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to the world. At present we have little idea of our power to supply each other’s 

wants ; and are almost as ignorant respecting our own necessities,» Many a:person 
has entered a bazaar, with the full persuasion that he needed none ‘of its'stéres, and 
with the fixed resolve not to spend a penny; when, lo! he has not passed a couple 
of stalls before he is oppressed with the sense of his necessities,’ and under. aie 
deep convictions of need, that before he leaves the roof, he empties: his purse: 

Such shall be the case in the coming Exhibition. The long display of, vats 

which each avenue shall present, will prove to the visitors that there is at, immense 
amount of articles which may minister to our good, our pleasure, or our taste, 
which we may easily command, and hence a ae interchange of commodities will 
ensue, and thus commerce will be greatly enlarged: But the merchant would have 
nothing to sell if the manufacturer and edates had not supplied his warehouses ; 
and the tradesman would have had nothing to offer, if the mechanic had not toiled ; 
and thus all these parties are dependent on each other, Increase our commerce, 
and you make a demand on our factories ; empty our warehouses, and you give the 
operative full employment to replenish them ; and then the demand for hands will 
raise wages, and hence, by these means, we shall bless our DeRaIE and operatives, 
enrich our country, and benefit the world. . va 
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ALGERNON SIDNEY. . 

parliamentarians, and, having displayed his 
skill and bravery in several actions, was 
successively made governor of Chichester, Dub- 
lin, and Doyer. It is not needful to remind the 
reader that Sidney was called to publi¢ service 
at the time when the first Charles became the 
object of universal distrust and detestation. 


Ir there are names on the scroll of Fame at 
which she blushes, that of Algernon Sidney is 
not among them. We speak not of his rank, 
though he was the second son of the Earl of 
Leicester, and thus stood connected with the 
nobility of England. We speak not of his 
education, though that was liberal, and em- 


braced every branch of polite literature.. We 
speak not of his military life, though he served 
with great distinction, and might have won the 
first laurels on the field of battle. We speak 
not of his keen knowledge of the principles of 
government, though it was such as might have 
conducted him to the highest pinnacle of glory, 
and given him a place among the most dis- 
tinguished of statemen. He stands before us.as 
one of those great-hearted patriots who anointed 
their shield, and took the advanced rank in 
defence of the faith and freedom of their 
couniry. If true independence was never yet 
valued at too high a price, certain it is that the 
patriots of the seventeenth century have not up 
te this day had simple justice done either to their 
names or their principles. Through no human 
soul did there flow a purer or mightier tide of 
patriotic feeling. No men loved their country 
more ardently. Their patriotism was a passion. 
Their souls were on fire.. And nobly did they 
act. They have left behind them a name and 
a memorial which can never die. 

Sidney was born in the year 1617 ; served in 
the Irish rebellion; on his return joined the 


Yet. he was far from sympathizing with all the 
movements of the adverse party. When the 
high court of justice was constituted for the 
trial of the king, though he was. nominated a 
member, he refused to attend. He was not 
present eyen, when the sentence was pro- 
nounced, nor did he attach his name to the 
warrant for the execution of the unhappy 
monarch. It,is supposed that, he withheld his 
signature at the pressing request of his father, 
the Earl of Leicester; but this may be ques- 
tioned. Nor is the proof either clear or sffi-- 
cient to convince us that he went so. far as to 
vindicate that extreme measure. Be that ¢ as it 
may, the same principles which’ ‘awakened his 
opposition to the arbitrary and unconstitutional 
procedure of Charles made him object. to ‘the 
Commonwealth of Cromwell ; durin which he 
retired to Penshurst, and here occupied his 
time in is aig sa his celebrated sighs on 
BORSRORNEM As 
yet when. the ie arliam $? recovered its 
power, he readily consented at act as one of 
the Council of State. In 1659 he was oné of 
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the Commissioners sent to mediate between 
Denmark and Sweden: But on the Restora- 
tion be became apprehensive of the vengeance 
of the royalists, and therefore remained abroad 
for seventeen years, at the end of which his 
father, who’ was anxious to see him before 
ieaying the world, procured his pardon from 
the king. After his return to England in 1677, 
he opposed the measures of the Court. For 
this he has been held up in the page of history 
as ungrateful.. Hume, thinks that it was an 
abuse of the royal clemency. But does the 
fact of a man being allowed to return home 
from a voluntary exile, and suffered to live free 
from the vindictive proceedings of the party 
whom he opposed, render it imperative that he 
should never again lift his voice in defence of 
truth, and just ce, and liberty? Because he 
enjoys the royal clemency, is he, therefore, to 
prove recreant to his most cherished principles ? 
Had Sidney by perpetual silence and inactivity 
sanctioned Restoration, and all which that 
Restoration inyolved, he would have been a 
traiter to his country, and a traitor to universal 
humanity. His pardon, if pardon it can be 
called, was nothing more than a cessation of 
injustice. It involved no obligation to an im- 
plicit submiss'on for the future. If it had, 
Sidney would never haye set his foot on Eng- 
land’s soil again. 

As in the case of my Lord Russell, we find 
that Sidney was suspected of intriguing with 
Bariilon, the French ambassador, to prevent the 
war between France and England, and so pre- 
vent Char les from coming into the possession of 
those large funds which, on such an occasion, 
would be necessary, lest he should employ them 
egainst the liberties of the nation. The French 
monarch was not less anxious to prevent the 
English from joining the list of his enemies ; 
and, if possible, to secure this end, it is said that 
he bribed the leading Whig members of par- 
liament, with many others, among whom was 
our Sidney. But when we reflect on the in- 
flexible principle and consummate virtue of the 
man in other circumstances, we are more than 
disposed to doubt this point. His reputation 
was such for every higher and nobler property, 
that it should have raised him above suspicion. 
He was not.a man to be bribed. He was as far 
removed from corruption, as he was from the 
most brutal and debasing lust. 

_ Sidney took a conspicuous part in the pro- 
ceedings by which the Duke of York was ex- 
eluded from the throne; and when those pro- 
ceedings failed, he joined in the conspiracy for 
an insurrection. Let the reader here recall the 
yarious particulars of the plot given in the 
sketch of my Lord Russell. It was the detec- 
~ tion of an infamous plot—THE RYE-HOUSE 
PLOT —for the assassination of the king, which 
led 1 to the detection of the conspiracy to prevent 
anything but a Protestant successor to the 
throne of England. ‘But Sidney, like Russell, 
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was dexterously inculpated in the inferior plot, 
and was tried for high treason before the same 
inhuman Chief Justice, Jeffreys, whose court 
was ‘‘the den of a wild beast, which none could 
tame, and which was as likely to be roused to 
rage by caresses as by attacks.” The character 
of this judge who sold “ his forehead of brass 
and his tongue of venom to the court,’’ has 
been thus sketched by a master-hand: * Daily 
conflicts with prostitutes and thieves called out 
and exercised his powers so effectually, that he 
became the most consummate bully ever known 
in his profession, All tenderness for the feel- 
ings of others, all self-respect, all sense of the 
becoming, were obliterated from his mind. He 
acquired a boundless command of the rhetoric 
in which the vulgar express hatred and con- 
tempt. The profusion of maledictions and 
vituperative epithets which composed his 
vocabulary, could hardly have been rivalled in 
the fish-market, or the bear-garden. His coun- 
tenance and his voice must always have been 
unamiable. But these natural advantages— 
for such he seems to have thought them— 
he had improved to such a degree that there 
were few who, in his paroxysms of rage, could 
see or hear him without emotion. Impudence 
and ferocity sat upon his brow. The glare of 
his eyes had a fascination for the unhappy 
victim on whom they were fixed. Yet his 
brow and his eye were said to be less terrible 
than the savage lines of his mouth. His yell 
of fury, as was said by one who had often heard 
it, sounded like the thunder of the judgment- 
day. These qualifications he carried, while 
still a young man, from the bar to the bench.’? 
With such a judge upon the bench, Sidney 
could entertain but little hope. The jury, too, 
was packed or partial. The only witness who 
deposed against him, was my Lord Howard, 
who acted so conspicuous a part in the trial of 
Russell, and whose testimony covered him with 
everlasting disgrace. In that case, and so in this, 
a relative of his own gave the lie to his whole 
testimony. Sidneyhavingdesired Mr. Howard to 
be called, this unbiassed and noble-minded man 
rose and addressed the court in the following 
terms :—** I have been for some time very inti- 
mate with my lord, not only on account of our 
alliance, but upon a strict intimacy and corre- 
spondence of friendship, and I think I was as 
much his as he could expect from this alliance. 
I did move him, during this time, to serve the 
king upon the most honourable account I could, 
but that proved ineffectual. I pass that and 
come to the business here. As soon as the plot 
broke otit, my lord having a gveat intimacy 
with me, expressed’ a great detestation and 
surprising in himself to hear of it, wherein my 
Lord Howard assured me under very great 
asseverations, that he could neither accuse him- 
self norno man living. He told me, moreover, 
that there were certain persons of quality whom 
he was very much concerned for, that they 
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should be so much reflected upon | or troubled, 
and: he condoledsvery..much their condition, 
-both before and, after. they. were taken. My 
lord, I believe.in. my conscience, he did. this 
without any mental reservation ,or equivoca- 
‘tion, for he had) no reason to do. it with me. 
sss... JL must needs add, from my conscience 
and from my heart, before God and man, that 
if my lord had spoken before, the, king sitting 
upon his throne, abating for, the solemnity of 
the presence, I could. not haye more believed 
him, for the assurance he had in me,” 
| Lord Howard stood alone in his depositions 
- against Sidney; and the law requiring two 
witnesses, the court fell on a strange expedient 
to-supply this deficiency,,, Orders were given 
‘to search the prisoner’s. apartments.. Some 
manuscript, discourses on. government were 
found among his papers, in which he main- 
tained principles deemed. inimical to constitu- 
tional authority, ..This manuscript was held as 
equivalent to a second witness—nay, as supply- 
ing the Jack of many. witnesses. _ Sidney con- 
tended that there was no other evidence for 
ascribing the document to him as its author, 
than the mere correspondence of the hand- 
writing, which, was never admitted in criminal 
prosecutions; and that, allowing him to be the 
author, he had composed the treatise solely for 
his private amusement, and had never pub- 
lished it to the world,.or even communicated 
it to any single person; that when examined, 
it appeared, by the colour of the ink, to have 
been written many years before, and could not 
be produced as evidence of a present conspir acy 
against the government. 

That the reader may form. his own judgment 
ot Sidney’s: views, and sentiments on the deli- 
cate and difficult subject of government, we 
cannot do better than introduce a few sentences 
from this work which was adduced as evidence 
against him, and which was .published about 
four years after his death :— 

‘““Such as enter into society must, in some 
degree, diminish, their liberty.. Reason Icads 
them to this. .No one man or family is able to 
provide that, which. is requisite for their con- 
venience or, security, whilst. every one has an 
equal right to -everything,. and none acknow- 
ledges a superior to determine the controversies 

. that, upon such, occasions, must. continually 
arise, and will probably be so many and great 
that mankind cannot bear them. There 
is nothing of absurdity in saying that man 
cannot continue in the perpetual and entire 
function of the liberty that God hath given 
him. 
another; and whilst they are all equal, none 
will yield to any, otherwise than by a general 
. consent.. This is the ground of all just govern- 
ments, for violence or fraud can create no right; 
and the same consent gives the form to ‘them 
all, how much’ soever they differ from each 
other. Some small numbers of men, living 
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within’ the’ prebintslef onestityshaye, aa it 
‘cast into a common steck the sa ei whic 
had’ ‘of ‘governing!’ themselves ; and. ) 


‘exercised such power over every si 


‘and this, according : to; the si 


‘the spitit® of ‘the *book++the spirit, of, 
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and, by common consent joining, - 


“as seemed beneficial to; the nes iar c this 
men ¢all ‘perfect’ democracy, +. Others, liggse 
rather to be’ governed -by) a,select,:n not 


such as Most “exoelléd,, ‘AM; wisdom; 4 an ¥ aba: 
cto the 
word, was’ called: aristocracy $;..0F when, on 
man excélled’alh others, the government vis 
put into his hands» under the name, Qt, 
archy. ° But ‘the «wisest, Dest, and; 3 a the 
greatest part of mankind, rejecting these simple 
species, did-form govermments,imixed or; gpm- 
posed ‘of the three; which, Ag cae gah 
their respected’ denomination; from.,.t 
that prevailed, and did deserye; praia Hae 
as they were well orall-proportioned +.) 5 
To what principle-or sentiment, in, these ex- 
tracts could any mani object? They Blas. 
1 


Who can deny thatthe souree; of a 
government is derived from the eonsent ae 
people who are governed:? Who, will 

that it is not lawful to resist: tyra wen 
pression in whomsoever they have their,de} LA 
ment and manifestation?) y Whodges not preter 
liberty—the liberty of the many;to, the. 

a single individual? : These,views.baye. ee 
held by the best and. most dutiful sgt ; 
and why they should have been,conyerted . 

a criminal ¢liarge of the most aggravated ch 
racter against our Sidney, remains,,ta, be ex- 
plained.’ Listen to his own defence. a ae 
denied counsel = unjustly: ‘and,cruelly. deni 

Yet the manner inwhich: he, handled er tes 
would be nothing disparaging to the Pen aeYe- 
cate. Being instructed from the eachtc 
hinisélf'to the jury; he said:, Here, is, a; 
complication of ‘crimes laid. to, myichargee, I 
did not know at: first under what, sta e they 
were; now I find it-is the statuteyof, the. + ath 
of Edward III. This statnte hath: two branche 

one relating to war, the other tothe person “of 
the king. That relating to: the. person, of, the 
king makes the conspiring,imagining,.a .com- 
passing his death -criminal.» Lhat,,concemning 
war is not unless:it' be levied;,; Now,;my,Lord, 
T cannot imagine to:wliich; of these, they refer 
my crime, and’ Idid: desire, your, lordship, ™ 
explain it. For to'say that, ayman did.m 
conspire. the king’s death, and he that Gee 
you the account of the business does not speak 
one word of it, séems* extravagant; for con- 
spiracies have ever their denomination from that 
Penny to vege poe, tend, as a sk ean 
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natural and politic; that which is the ‘politic 
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pn fig ta eee tlie:statute: «In that sense he 
ed; and it/is ‘absurd to say, it should be 

it°to? Kill “the*king! that: -eannot -die;;,,.so 

the Eig Bethe watural sense, it must,-be 
stood in} Which mustbe done by. sword, 

ISt61,: Bt ant étherwdyios Now if there be 

+ ‘one word of this} ‘then’ that isutterly at,an 
a rh? thé witness Dhad vbeen good,. The 
t pditif ig Concerning levying of war. Levy- 
Hiseectiphn “nadé!treason there, so: it,,.be 
proved by d¥ert’ Aetipobutsaw-overt-act ofthat 

* a ae ees OF “efit be pretended) here... If the 


thou art called to suffer! Conscience approves, 
and Heaven applauds! 

The evidence having been summed up, the 
jury withdrew;” an’!, after’ half-an-hour’s ‘con- 
sultation, returned and delivered their verdict, 
bringing in the prisoner guilty!) The attorney- 
general then demanding that judgment should 
be given against him, he was sentenced to be 
hanged, beheaded, quartered, and his body-dis- 
posed of at the king’s pleasure. The pip 79 
| passed, Sidney exclaimed— 

“Then, O God! O God! I beseech thee to ! 


5 be nde Tey i6i, it 'ismot within the, act ; for | sanctify these sufferings unto me, and impnte 


se lévy war<is not in-the act, 


id'n6é man that thinks:that, L, would | through which I am to be drawn. 


My | not my blood to the country, nor’ the city 


Let:no in- 


are the aie thab ‘knowsme.o:D'am/not.a man | quisition be made for it; but if any,—and the 
Pie” siteH a? wi perhaps I may say I| shedding of blood that is innocent’ must: be.re- 


of 


tel life'oneeso So that it must.be by | venged, = “Yet the wei ight of it fall only upon those 


emioncenat $s} it) ‘is first imagined that | that maliciously persecute me for righteousness 


I intendétt td’ raise'a war, and then it is ima- 
eae ‘should *tend: to the destruction 
watts king. Now} know that) may follow, 
but" that isnot silted Or >mecessary ;. and, 
ing bt natural or nécessaty, it cannot, be so 
rstood by thelaw. ' Phat it is not,is plain ; 
many wars have been:made,, and the death 
‘kitig Tids not followed.» So that it is two 
tinge things to makeowar,.and to endeayour 
k deur te  /Nowjoas thene-is no manner 
hoor Htetérice' that D sould endeavour to kill the 
“ing directly,’ soft ¢dnnot be by inference, be- 
sagas is'tréason under another species. 5... 
Phen’ Hére-are papers ; if anything is. to be 
~Sihde of thé; you must produce the whole, for 
wit Ri # diboanine to make-anything of a part.of 
© These: papers have no, manner 
SbbNeretee rio: dependence upon,.any such 
” ote n” your! must! gov upon. conjecture, and 
“A r “alt you find nothing but only papers; neyer 
LS ‘perfect,’ “only seraps; written many years ago, 
, end® which ‘could not ‘be :calculated; for. the 
Pica hele ‘the’people, » Pray what imagination 
Ve ‘Hore vain ‘than that? and what man 
Be safeif the king’s counsel may make such 
sales constructions : 27? 
i ‘Very trae)’ my brave Sidney ;. but his. Ma- 
be est § Gouitisél have trampled | justice: under 
t feet; and the man—if man he should be 
sate ‘who ‘occupies: the judgment-seat has 
 Girectéa: "the jury to bring in their. verdict 
pvainst fiéel “Yet Heaven will. bear. up, thy 
°o spirit! Mightyart thou in the righteousness of 
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sake,” 

This was too much for Jeffreys, and, witha 
piety corresponding with the piety of the devil, 
—for the devil can' be ‘very pious ‘at times, 
transform himself into even an angel of light,— 
he said, “I pray God may Work in:you.a tem- 
per fit to go into the other world, for'I see you 
are not fit for this!” Sidney, holding out his 
hand, replied, ‘* My lord, feel my pulse, and see 
if Iam disordered. I bless God I never was in 
better temper than IT am now.” 

Not withstanding his extreme views of mo- 
narchy, Hume admits that the execution of 
Sidney must be regarded as one of the greatest 
blemishes of the reign of the second Charles— 
that the evidence ggainst him was not legal, 
and that the jury that condemned him were 
verily to be blamed. Pledged to the principles 
of truth aud freedom: from his earliest youth, 
he suffered with manly fortitude —not ‘the 
fortitude of a Stoic.’- He was not destitute of 
the finer sensibilities of our nature. He had a 
heart. as pure, and tender, ‘and susceptible as 
any that ever throbbed in human breast. 

His death can be regarded as nothing better 
than legalized murder. These state-trials have 
left. an indelible stain on the judicial ermine 
of England. ‘The eternities will never remove 
it. But we honour the men who thus fell in 
the cause of human liberty. Nor can we ‘send 
forth a freer and fuller aspiration for our coun- 
try than that England may never’ be wanting 
in. men equally devoted to her freedom and her 


faith ! 
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ie that fears of a consumption began to} 
- be entertained. ° Here was another blow to; 


my father, who had already difficulty 
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enough. to, keep on his legs. While 1 
brought nothing into the family treasury, 
I was the cause of outlays. With difficulty 
were the plainest food and the humblest 
clothing procured for the other members of 
the family. _My father’s trials began to 
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make him sombre and fretful. Sometimes 
a word—only a word—escaped from his lips, 
intimating that I was a burden tohim. A 
burden [ was; this I knew well, but what 
‘could I do ? 

With the lapse of a few months, my 
strength was so far recovered as to allow 
me to walk abroad. ‘The sea-shore was my 
favourite resort. I love the sea; I love 
that particular sea with especial love—with 
the curving shores of the land that forms 
the port; with that old castle on the north- 
ern extremity of those shores, and that 
pile cf commercial buildings on their 
southern end; with that fine island 
stretching along in the front, and those 
huge ships riding at anchor between ; 
with the land-locked harbour and all the 
art, mystery, labour, and bustle of the 
dock-yard; with now the gay attire of 
vessels dressed mast-high with flags and 
banners of all sizes, colours, and nations in 
honour of some nayal hero or scion of 
royalty ; and now the dark thoughts asso- 
ciated with the horrid punishment of a 
flogging through the flect, inflicted on some 
delinquent sailor—with these and a hun- 
dred other objects (for a sea-port is an eyver- 
revolving panorama) I found scenes and 
thoughts that never failed to attract and 
deeply interest my mind. The sea itself, 
with its waters ever moving as if they had 
life, and coming in and going out at their 
own time, as if endowed with will and 
power, did more than any other thing to 
lead my thoughts to the great Author of 
the Universe. Of those movements I 
wanted and sought a primary cause; that 
will and that power were to me types and 
voices of the Infinite Mind. 

By degrees I felt my old _ religious 
musings resume their empire. My hours 
of sickness had not been without religious 
thoughts. I longed to be again at work 
in the Sunday-school, where, under the 
same roof, though not in the same room, 
with Lucy, I had spent many happy hours 
and received both instruction and moral 
impulse. Even my father’s gloom and 
my own seriousness conspired to make 
me feel religiously inclined. Yet my 
impressions were Vague and superficial. 
As soon, however, as my mind began to act 
spontaneously, it again and again forced on 
me the question—‘* What are you doing ?” 
“What are you going to do?” I had no 
answer to give. I certainly shrunk from 
the idea of my old companions. My tone 
of mind had risen too high to find in the re- 
collection of the night atthe ‘* Three 
Pigeons’’ anything but repugnance and dis- 
tress. 

I was sauntering one afternoon through 
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something else todo, I mechanically stopped 
at an old book-stall. There, among other 
works, ‘‘ Murray’s ,Huglish Grammar ”’ 
struck my sight. Itwas.a poor, dirty copy, 
but the volume contained the exercises, as 
well as the grammar. A shilling was the 
price. I immediately began to wish for the 
book. How was I to find means, to make 
the purchase? I hada favourite dog—the 
only relic of the carpenter’s shop. . Y inve 
“ Prig,” for, besides his breeding, he had 
been a close companion to. me from the 
first, and when Lucy turned her back on, 
me he became doubly dear. My sick cham- 
ber he rarely left, and in all my walks he 
was ever at my side. But desire was awak- 
ened in my heart, and, like other ambitious 
persons, I was inclined to sacrifice love to 
acquirement. It went sorely against my 
feelings, but ‘‘ Prig” was sold, and, the 
grammar became mine. No sooner was. it 
in my possession, than with characteristic 
ardour, I_ began to study, its contents. 
Some slight smattering of school-knowledge 
remained with me. These dim notions 
gave me aid. But I found the task one of 
extreme difficulty. I read and read again, 
without forming any distinct conceptions. 
When I thought I clearly understood what 
was meant, 1 found the acquirements of 
one day vanished the next. Then I began 
to learn, by heart, paragraph after para- 
graph, until I could repeat whole pages 
without book., This facility gave me the 
idea that now I had really made a solid 
gain, Yet when I tried to give an account 
to myself of the facts and principles I had 
learnt, I was involyed in a maze of, to me, 
almost unmeaning words. The task grew 
tedious, very tedious. pane. Wy a 
Yes, reader, it was far more troublesome 
than it need have been. Haye nothing to 
do with ‘‘ Murray’s Grammar.” Not to 
dwell on the fact that, since Murray’s days, 
the Germans have thrown on our language 
such a new light as has completely revo- 
lutionized the Grammar; to pass over this, 
Murray’s Manual, while specially fit for no 
learner, is specially unfit for the | sclf- 
taught ;, nor, with all its defects and all its 
impertinences, is there yet in our Ma Sr a 
more suitable grammar than Cobb tts, 
for such as are condemned to work their 
way without a teacher. saa, teu 
‘I was one evening walking on the beach, 
with my eyes fixed on Murray’s, pages, 
when I was surprised at hearing my name 
pronounced. I looked up, and saw before 
me a young man whose name and person 
I had learnt to know in the Sunday-school. 
“You are become bookish,” he said. 
“What are you reading?”  ‘* Murray’s 
English Grammar,” I replied.‘ Will you 


a back street of the town, when, for want of! teach it tome?” “I have otily a very im-_ 
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perfect knowledge of English grammar 
myself.” Well,” he answered, ‘‘ my mas- 
ter tells me that if I could write a good 
letter in correct English, he would take me 
from the anvil into his counting-house, and 
cive me half as much wages again as I 

iave. Tam resolved to make the attempt. 

But really I don’t know howto begin. You 
have been, I know, at the first. school in 
the town, and everybody says you are taking 
to books again.’” ‘“* Books,” I rejoined, 
“J do like, but not all books. The Gram- 
mar, for instance, puzzles and wearies me 
sadly. I know too little to think for a 
moment of teaching anyone.’’ ‘“ There is,” 
added my friend—‘‘there is one thing I 
should like, and that is, that you had heard 
what our minister said, in his address to 
the scholars yesterday. He said, ‘ The 
readiest way to learn is to teach.’ I have 
thought much about his words. 1 fancy 
they are true, though I see not how it is ; 
and in truth I am utterly ignorant what to 
do, whether to acquire or to comniunicate 
knowledge. Now let you and me form a 
union. You knowalittle; I know nothing. 
We will taik over the: matter one with 
another very carefully; and as you have no 
wages, I shall pay you two shillings a week 
for your lessons.”’ JI agreed, and in about 
three months we were both familiar with 
Murray’s mysteries. 

. In my house I was'now regarded as a 

piece of lumber. I brought nothing in, I 
took little out; I was clearly unfit for 
manual labour, and, consequently, I was 
considered unfit for anything. My father, 
therefore, bore with me quietly, and I was 
allowed to spend my time just as I pleased ; 
I have, however, sometimes, thought that 
my father had a higher view; that he saw 
in me indications of which, quietly, he was 
rather proud, and still half hoped I should 
make a scholar. How this was I knew not, 
for my father was by nature taciturn, and 
certainly he was utterly unable to give me 
any direet encouragement—the utmost in 
his power was to supply me with food and 
shelter—I say ‘‘ food and shelter,” for new 
clothes I, 2s yet, was without; and when, 
months afterwards, 1 began to make addi- 
tions to my very scanty wardrobe, it was 
done out of resources gained by teaching. 

, My first attempt in that difficult art, to 
the study and. practice of which, in the 
-highest branches of school education, I 
have, now given the betier hours of a 
quarter of a century, afforded me such 
satisfaction, and brought such pecuniary 
-results, that I was tempted to repeat the 
effort. ., Well would it have been had I had 
some wise friend near to direct the ardour 
for study which now sprang up in full force 
*‘nmy mind! Well would it have been had 
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some one of our easy prose classics been 
put intomy hands! What delight shoula 
I have experienced ; whatadvantage would 
have accrued, had I become acquainted 
with Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
or his *‘ Citizen of the World.’”’? As it was,my 
next purchase was the first volume (an odd 
one) of Locke’s ‘‘ Essay on the Human Un- 
derstanding.’’ With this acquisition 1 was 
fascinated. I had heard speak of Locke, 
and fancied that his book contained the ke 
to all the knowledge of man. What a lofty 
topic, I thought; and how happy a pur- 
chase! But my feelings soon grew calm); 
Locke proved to be more diitlicult than 
Murray, LHvery expedient did I try, to get 
possession of his ideas. My success with 
Murray gave me encouragement. I perse- 
vered; but, alas! almost without any good 
effect, 

The effort was happily interrupted. A 
gentleman in the town, accounted to hold 
extraordinary ideas in religious matters, 
had lent my father a copy of Dr. Southwood 
Smith’s admirable treatise on ‘* The Divine 
Government.’’ A new book in our house 
was, indeed, a sight. The sight fixed my 
attention. I began to look into it. 1 found 
it full of ‘‘things hard to be understood,” 
but, withal, written so clearly, and with pas- 
sages so simple, that I was interested as 
well as charmed, Ere many days were over, 
I found my mind totally absorbed in the 
volume, ‘he task exerted a kind of charm 
overme. ‘lrue, the reasonings were above 
my reach, and the scriptural arguments I 
could not appreciate; nevertheless, I was 
riveted to its pages. ‘Then fer the first time 
I properiy felt the rich delight of intellec- 
tual activity. My mind was seized, my 
heart was exercised, my whole being was 
raised. The pure philosophy, the amiable 
views of Providence, the healthful and the 
hopeful tone of every page, with charms of 
style which have rarely been surpassed, all 
combined to make the study pleasurable, 
though I then scarcely knew how or why. 

It happened at this time that, ‘for want 
of something better to do,’ as the remark 
was, my mother had set me the task of 
nursing her infant, and of teaching three 
younger brothers, Willingly did I under- 
take the duty, for I knew and regretted 
that I contributed nothing to the family 
resources. My duty, however, was any- 
thing but ight. From the boys I went to 
the baby, and from the baby to the boys, 
and occasionally I had the charge of both 
at the same time. In my yet infirm state 
of health, the labour proved oppressive, and 
left me neither leisure nor spirits for 
lengthened study. What couldi do? In 
the evenings I had pupils, by day the chil- 
dren were almost constantly under my care. 
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I began to rise early, resuming a custom | respect. 


which was necessary while I was at the 
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She and her! mov ry afford! a 
pleasing instance ofthe ‘moral propriet; 


bench. It was summer. I was up at four | domestic neatness, elegancesofstaste;:ant 


o’clock, and ina little out-house, or lying 
along on a plot of grass, I spent hours, 
very happy hours, familiarising my mind 
with the pure words and the lofty thoughts 
of Southwood Smith. That book deter- 
mined my career in life. It went far to 
shape my principles, to refine my mind, to 
form my taste, and, more than all, to bring 
my half-formed notions together into an 
earnest desire. It gave me a decidedly 
religious bias ; but I must not anticipate; 
as yet the elements of my character were 
only beginning to assume life and move- 
ment. 

Next door to my father there lived a 
widow and her daughter, who kept a small 
linendraper’s shop. In our neighbourhood 
they were considered a genteel family, and, 
certainly, they “‘ kept themselves to them- 
selves,’’ as if superior to those around them. 
Much to my surprise, I was, one morning 
as I went out of doors, saluted by Miss 
Charity Plumer, the young lady in question. 
After a few words of course, she asked me 
if I would become a member of a literary 
society, the members of which circulated 
among themselves essays on various sub- 
jects which they had written. I was no 
less pleased than surprised at the request, 
for 1, too, had formed a high notion of the 
superiority of my neighbours. I acknow- 
ledged the compliment in my best terms, 
but pleaded incompetency. ‘‘ Make the 
effort,” was the reply. ‘‘ Write an essay, 
and I will frankly tell you whether or not 
it is fit to circulate.” I wrote an essay ; 
jt was put into circulation; the honours 
of membership were awarded tome. Ere, 
however, the piece passed out of her 
hands, Miss Plumer subjected it to a severe 
criticism. This to me was a great advaii- 
tage. The advantage was often repeated. 
Once a quarter the members met together 
for general consultation, and especially to 
review and criticise the writings produced 
in the previous three months. In this 
school of mutual instruction I gained much 
profit. I know not that our critical remarks 
were worth much, but we gave and received 
an impulse toward self-culture. Our know- 
ledge, it is true, was small, but we lacked 
not zeal. Earnest in our object, we found 
benefit as well as pleasure in the endeavours 
we made. Certainly, Miss Charity Plumer’s 
influence on me was of a very desirable 
kind. My senior by many years, as well 
as my superior in social life, she had, and 
quietly exerted over me, a kind of authority 
which, making her my mentor, gave her 
power to refine and elevate my nature. 
this benefit [ hold- her-memory-in great 
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gentleness of manners! vthat drenfound sin 
some of our lowlier English A Sy parti: 
cularly in the southern parts of the country. 

Among the benefits:eonferred -0n! méxby 
Miss Plumer'was some instruction (ino the 
French language.» Her ownknowledge was 
very defective, but, at my ‘earnest: entreaty, 
she undertook to do whatsshé:coulds?:A 
copy of Wanostrocht’s Grammar wasipro+ 
cured, and we set:‘to-workiivacs ms af yiice 

Here, again, I had the:misfortune of:pnd+ 
ceeding on a bad‘planyo:Qur° grammar, was 
as good as most grammars:of> the’sort:;i bat 
all grammars are wrong which require/a con 
tinued series of forms and rules to be «com> 
mitted to memory without any application 
of what they set-forths "They proper way: t0 
learn a modern language is to reside in ‘the 
country where it is'spoken? vIf'this carinoet 
be, then an-intelligent native should; with 
the living tongue, put the pupil into posses+ 
sion of a few simple sounds and):.words, 
With these let short and edsy-sentences be 
formed, consisting at first) only of the sub- 
stantive,verb, and adjectives.): Shortly after 
nouns may be substituted’ for! adjectives! 
Then both adjectives ‘and nouns may: be 
used. In later stayes other! vérbs; the pro- 
nouns, &c., must'be calledinto play. Mean+ 
while the scholar, under his teacher’s puid« 
ance, should be deducing rules and learning 
principles, when the unassisted tongué;'ear, 
and eye have accomplished allthey can. A 
manual, constructed on the same plan, may 
be employed, and some simple but interest- 
ing classical prose work ought to be care- 
fully studied. After this, some facility in 
conversation may be acquired by constant 
exercise between the teacher and the taught. 
In substance the same plan may be effica- 
ciously pursued in regard to the ancient 
languages.* to-(98954% Ott LO Yrotatil oils 

About this time my father had’a small 
legacy left him. ‘He’ therefore’ resentered 
business as'a master. “Finding that‘E spent 
my time usefully, he cameinto:aplan:pro- 
posed by Mrs: Plumer, namely: *that I 
should go into’ France ‘with a'view tédearn 
the language.’ Money was the ‘onl y-idiffi- 
culty. My father advanced ten:poundsis:1 
had out of my’ gains’ by teaching :saved 
three, besides having purchased somepretty 
good clothes. In addition, my mother fur- 
nished the bed and other things which:the 
school required pupils toybring with then. 
My stock was small, but»terms ‘had been 
ascertained, and “my mind “having: ye- 
gained its spring, was full of confidence. 

* A specimen may be‘ foutid ‘ih “ Latiii’ Made 
Easy,” by Dr. Beard)! 9.02431 exw UE shed 
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Thiewtime wast drawing near for my. de- | 


Fontes Buxton ol received) a: guinea from 
isde Baxter; enclosed: in an: envelope, 
on ‘theoinside tof which: were | these «words: 
PB ront® isateitigs T y Louisa + was) a> mil- 
Imerjoand) } dng the more: anxious to 
make: this knownsbecaitise: it is the: fashion 
inl! common novels and other trashy liter- 


into France, .I. was, however, kindly _re- 
ceived, and I returned home cheered and 
encouraged in a very high degree, That, 
evening is a bright spot in my memory. 
It.is one of many. bright. spots of which 
Louisa was the cause. My youthful imagi- 
nation, kindled by  fervid feelings, often 
filled me with exquisite pleasure as, ‘at later 


aturey ito speakidisparagingly of: milliners. | periods, 1, retired home in the calm even- 


Thatiidisreputable npersons’ are; connected 
With ithe calling} I do aiotodeny.*: That mil- 
linersias aclass:déservé-reproach and indig- 
nity, is an assumptionono: less groundless 
thantit is:injutiouss ( Whatithey are in Lon- 
don FE don’tyyell:know;: but while, in regard 
tocthe metropolis; Idisbelieve and deprecate 
prevalent) chatgesand insinuations, ( am 
quite prepared: to declare that generally in 
the! provinces; :they:are females: of superior 
rer alah onlysifi/ manners; but in intellect 
orals:; (Certainly: such -was the cha- 
racter) ofi)iduisas Baxters: >Endowed by 
nature! with «a istrongemind, and from her 
earliest odaysictrained ‘to trnth, love, and 
géntleness,; under> the: genial influence 
of ao:goodsmother, she, was’ now a’ young 
womaniof:high principle, retiring manners, 
ands unwedryingoindustry. _ Encouraged by 
heripresenty went to her house, in order 
té make myacknowledgements in person, 
ak to) bid :hersfarewell.;. She was indis- 
posed, - id: afterwards, learnt that. she was 
suffering: from: the effeets of. what she feared 
wasianuhmaidenty act, I,mean the offer of 
a guinea: toward the: cost of -my. journey 
A AS Hs bs 
YIM , 8 Gi 6 
-yeorstat few alaonia sine 
9189 sd oO} Sdgiuo Atow 
itt Ape 9 TOF 
tiasenmoo 
sds ‘tod? bas 19dora! 
=§9 nis adi VRID RBG YT 2 
Jrsisonow: dlestratbhe: to give! a unlene sketch of 
the history of the Steam-engine to the time at 
which své« have! arrived» The atmospheric | 
engine,as itswas called, consisted of a cylinder, | 
open dt! the top) in whieh an air-tight, piston 
worked, and) both»were, enclosed, in another 
éylinder ‘off larger dimensions... |The introduc- 
tio of steamrfrom ‘below forced: the piston up- 
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tide from the. side of Miss Baxter. Light 
and. gay was my. heart, elastic my tread, 
bounding my..limbs. The rationale of my 
feelings ‘T could then by no means explain. 
Nor.was. I philosopher enough to. cate- 
chize my heart. . I was happy, very happy; 

that, is\all.I knew and all I cared. for. 
Now, however, I can in a measure 
account for the: fascination Louisa ex- 
erted over..me., With great delicacy. of 
sentiment, she. united great warmth. of 
heart, a vivid imagination, and pure, . as 
well). as deep, religious emotions. She 
wrought on. my whole nature with a form- 
ing influence, quickening what. was con- 
genial, and gently restraining and sub- 
duing. what was adverse to her own. On 
my side I. did something to form her cha- 
racter; but this relates to a later period. 
At present our reciprocal influence had not 
began. We merely felt ourselves slightly 
drawn towards each other. I tried to see 
her again before I left England, but failed. 

From that. time, however, down till now, 
the thought of her has lived in my mind. 
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other. vessel,. to. repeat. its office. Here, then, 
will be perceived a complicated action. A car- 
penter who, after thrusting out. his saw on a 
piece of. timber, had to wait for an increase of 
strength before he drew it back again, would 
be considered as pursuing a strange course; 
and. yet, ,in the instance before us, though the 
steam gaye power. to the piston to rise in the 


whitds; {but ofr thisy being |done;.a,vacuum. be- | cylinder, it could not descend until a vacuum 
bapeé mecessary) that. it; might return to its | was.produced, and thus it became absolutely 
former position,) and thak thus the piston npg and constantly necessary for continued action. 

completerits motions) ©, A. fortunate action led to an important 
-rvThe;irequired yacuumevas “produced om the | change, On.one occasion the workmen were 
supply of steam) being. cut: off, and a flood of | surprised to see the piston make several strokes 


cold! water =being poured, into the outside 
cylinder, ivhile the-condensed fluid passed away 
by ancaperture;atithe bottom.of the cylinder. 
.Pheo water also ‘which had;been employed to 
condense the steam escaped, as soon as_ the 
vacuum ,,was made, to.a cistern below, . from 
whence it was restored bythe engine to. an- 


in quick succession ;. when, after a search, they 
discovered a hole in it, which let the cold 
water in, and thus condensed the steam zszde 
the cylinder, whereas it had formerly been done 
on the outside. 

_ ‘The outer cylinder was now discarded ; the 
pipe.which had conveyed the cold water from 
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the reservoir was inserted in the bottom of the 
remaining cylinder, and, when the piston 
reached the top of the cylinder, a jet of water 
being thrown in condensed the vapour, and a 
vacuum was instantly formed, and the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere above the piston urged 
it downwards with great velocity, when the 
injected water, with the condensed steam, es- 
-caped by the pipe into the well. 

That these movements might be duly made, 
unremitting attention was indispensably neces- 
‘sary on the part of the attendant of the engine, 
for one stop-cock required to be opened at the 
moment that one end of the beam surmount- 
ing the piston might descend, and be closed 
precisely at the fall of the opposite end, both 
for the introduction of steam, and its condensa- 
tion by the injection of cold water into the 
cylinder. 

A boy named Potter, on whom this service 
devolved, is said to have been fond of play, like 
others, and thus to have set his wits to work 
that he might, at once, secure his gratification 
and the continued action of the engine. Nor 
did he task his power of contrivance in vain. 
Attaching a number of cords to the stop-cocks, 
some at one end of the handle and some at the 
other, and fastening these in different ways to 
the beam, the work formerly done by hand was 
superseded, and the necessity for an attendant 
to regulate the stop-cock entirely ceased. The 
only person now required for the continued 
working of the engine was the fireman; and 
vertical rods being substituted for Pottex’s cords, 
the labour was performed with such regularity 
and success,that the improvements subsequently 
made in this particular were comparatively un- 
important. But though the application of 
steam-power to practical mechanics was thus 
far successful, and doubtless many thought they 
had attained absolute perfection in its use, they 
were greatly mistaken. On Watt if devolved 
to effect incomparably more than had previously 
been accomplished. 

‘In 1761 or 1762,” says Watt, “ _Imade some 
experiments on the force of steam in a Papin’s 
digester, and formed a species of steam-engine, 
by fixing upon it a syringe one-third of an inch 
in diameter, with a solid piston, and furnished, 
also, with a cock to admit the steam from the 
digester, or shut it off at pleasure, as well as to 
open a communication from the inside of the 
syringe to, the open air, by which the steam 
contained in the syringe might escape. When 
the communication between the syringe and 
digester was opened, the steam entered the 
syringe, and by its action on the piston raised a 
considerable weight (15 lbs.) with which it was 
loaded, When this was raised as high as was 
thought proper, the communication with the 
digester was shut, and that with the atmo- 
sphere opened ; the steam then made its escape, 
and the weight descended. 

*‘ The operation was repeated, and though, 
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in this experiment, the cock was turned: by my 
hand, it was easy to see how it could be done 
by the machine itself, and to make it. work 
with perfect regularity. But I soon relinquished 
the idea of constructing an engine upon this 
principle, from being sensible it would beliable 
to some of the objections against Sayery’s.en- 
gine, for the danger of bursting the boiler,,.and 
the difficulty of making the joints tight; and 
also that a great part of the power of the steam 
would be lost, because no v a0uum was sill ” 
assist the descent of the »iston,’ bee) 

The engine to which +) att here a was 
one for which a patent was obtained by Thomas 
Savery, in 1698, for ‘“ forming. a) vaeunm~ by 
condensing the steam, to raise water by, the 
pressure of the atmosphere.” ‘The engine,).a 
model of which he had to repair, as already 
stated, was one by Newcomen and others, of 
whom Savery was one, patented in 1705, for 
“condensing the steam introduced. under. a 
piston, and producing a reciprocating motion 
by attaching it to a lever.” When Watt un- 
dertook this work, “ his knowledge was derived 
principally from Desaguliers, and partly from 
Belidor.” He set about repairing) the model 
“as a mere mechanician ;” and when that was 
done and set to work, he was surprised to find 
that its boiler was not supplied. with steam, 
though apparently quite large enough (the cy- 
linder of the model being two inches in diame- 
ter, and six inches stroke, and the boiler about 
nine inches in diameter). By blowing the fire 
it was made to take a few strokes, but required 
ali enormous quantity of injection-water,though 
it was lightly loaded by the column of water in 
the pump. It soon occurred to him that this 
was caused by the little cylinders exposing a 
greater surface to condense the steam than the 
cylinders of larger engines did, in proportion to 
their respective contents; and it was found that 
by shortening the column of water, the boiler 
could supply the cylinder with steam, and that 
the engine would work regularly with ama 
derate quantity of injection. 

It now appeared that the cylinders a of 
brass would conduct heat much better than 
the cast-iron cylinders of larger engines, which 


, were generally lined with a stony crust, and 


that considerable advantage would be gained 
by making the cylinder of some substance that 
would receive and give out heat the slowest, 
Watt’s first attempt at the improvement ‘of 
the steam-engine was to employ a wooden 
cylinder, which would conduct the heat) more 
slowly: it was a small one, of |six’ inches 
diameter and twelve inches stroke, the wood 
being previously soaked in densoods oil, and 
baked to dryness. ha Baw 

Some experiments were made ~ with it; but 
it was found that cylinders of wood were not 
at all likely to prove duvable; and that the 
steam, which was condensed in filling it; still 
execeded the proportion of that whieh was re- 
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ved for engines of larger dimensions. It 
wae digo Aste tained that, unless the tempera- 
ture of the cylinder itself were reduced as low 
as that of the Vacuum, it would produce vapour 
of h temperature sufficient to resist part of the 
pressure of the atmosphere. All attempts, 
therefore, to produce a better exhaustion, by 
throwing in a greater quantity of injection- 
Water, was a waste of steam, for the larger 
quintities of injection cooled the cylinder so 
much as to require quantities of steam to heat 
it again, out of proportion to the power gained 
by! having made a more perfect vacuum; and 
on this account the old engineers acted wisely 
in loading’ the engine with only six or seven 
pounds weight on each square inch of the 
piston. 

By subsequent experiments, Watt also ascer- 
tained that steam was about 1,800 times rarer 
than water. In another experiment, being 
astonished at the quantity of water required 
for the injection, and the great heat that it 
had acquired from the small quantity of water, 
in the form of steam, which had been used in 
fillmg the cylinder, and not understanding the 
reason of it, “I mentioned it,” he says, “to my 
friend Dr. Black, who then explained to me his 
doctrine of latent heat, which he had taught 
for some time before this period (the summer 
of 1764); but having myself been occupied 
with pursuits of business, if I had heard of it I 
had not attended to it, when I thus stumbled 
upon one of the material facts upon which that 
beautiful theory is founded.” 

On refiecting further, it appeared to him 
that in order to obtain the greatest power 
from the steam, the cylinders should always be 
kept as hot as the steam which entered it; 
that when the steam was condensed, the water 
of condensation and the water of injection 
should be cooled to 100 degrees Fahrenheit, or 
lower if possible. 

The means for accomplishing these two 
grand objects did net present themselves to 
Watt at the moment when he had drawn such 
sagacious inferences; but it occurred to him 
early in the year 1765, “that if a communica- 
tion were opened between a cylinder contain- 
ing steam, and another vessel which was ex- 
hausted of air and other fluids, the steam, as 
an expansive fluid, would immediately rush 
into the empty vessel, and continue to do so 
until it, had established an equilibrium ; and if 
that vessel were kept very cool, by an injec- 
tion. or otherwise, more steam would continue 
to enter, until the whole was condensed.” Thus 
was accomplished what had been deemed im- 
possible by all previous engineers—the produc- 
tidii of a vacuum without cooling the cylinder. 

Here, however, a question arose. If both the 
vessels be exhausted, or nearly so, how were 
the injection-water and the air entering with it, 
and also that produced by the condensation of 
the steam, to. be extracted from them? This 
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Watt proposed to do by adapting to the con- 
denser a pipé, whose length would exceed that 
of the length of a column of water equivalent 
to the pressure of the atmosphere, and to ex- 
tract the air by means of a pump, or to employ 
a pump to extract both the water and the air. 

Instead of keeping the piston tight by water, 
which could not be applicable in this new 
method, as, if any of it entered into a partially- 
exhausted and now hot cylinder, it would 
boil, and, by generating vapour, prevent the 
production of a vacuum, besides cooling the 
cylinder by its evaporation during the descent 
of the piston, Watt proposed to lubricate the 
sides, and keep the piston air-tight by employ- 
ing wax or tallow. 

It next occurred to him that, the mouth of 
the cylinder being open, the air which entered 
to act on the piston would cool the cylinder, 
and condense some steam on again filling it. 
Then he proposed “to put an air-tight cover on 
the cylinder, with a hole and stuffinzg-box for 
the piston to slide through, and to admit steam 
above the piston, to act upon it instead of the 
atmosphere.” This was his second grand im- 
provement; and while the power of the me- 
chanism remained untouched, the expense of 
fuel or waste of steam was reduced to nearly a 
third of its former amount; and the machine 
was now, properly, an engine acting by the 
force of steam, the motive-power being derived 
hitherto from the gravity of the atmosphere. 

The other source of the loss of heat by the 
air of the atmosphere cooling the cylinder ex- 
ternally, which produced a condensation of the 
internal steam, was obviated in thought by en- 
closing the steam cylinder in another of wood, 
or of some other substance which would con- 
duct heat slowly. ‘‘ When once the idea of 
separate condensation was started, all these 
improvements,” says this admirable me- 
chanic, ‘were suggested in quick succession ; 
so that, in the course of one or two days, the 
invention was so far complete in his mind, and 
he immediately began to submit them to the 
test of experiment.” The model he used con- 
sisted of a brass syringe, 1? inch in diameter, 
and 10 inches long, having a cover at the top 
and bottom of tin-plate, a pipe to convey steani 
to both ends of the cylinder from the bottom, 
and a second pipe to convey the steam from 
the upper end of the cylinder to the vessel in 
which the steam was to be condensed. Tosave 
apparatus the cylinder was inverted. A hole 
was drilled longitudinally through the axis of 
the stem of the piston, and a valve was fixed ° 
at its lower end, to permit the water produced 
by the steam, which was condensed at first en-— 
tering the cylinder, to escape. The condenser 
was made of two pipes of tin-plate, ten or 
twelve inches long, and about a sixth of an_ 
inch in diameter, placed perpendicularly, and” 
communicating at top with & short, horizontal 
pipe of large diameter, shut ‘at its upper end, ° 
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wih a a ae opening upwards. These pipes certain _steam-engines, commonly called fire- 
were joined at bottom to another perpendicular | engines, of/ hisinvextionj throughout his Ma- 
pipe, about an inch in diameter, which served! jesty’s dominions, for a limited time.” Its 
for the air and water pump. These pipes and | provisions may be thus briefly given :— 
pump were all placed in a cistern filled with | “ Whereas the said James Watt hath em- 
cold water. ' | ployed many years, and a considerable part of 
The steam-pipe was attaehed to a small | his fortune,.in making experiments upon 
boiler. When steam was generated it filled steam-engines, commonly called fire-engines, 
the cylinder, and soon issued at the longitu- with a view to improve those very useful ma- 
dinal perforation of the rod, and through the ! chines, by “which: botiie? Very. ‘considefuble‘tad.' 
valye into the condenser: when it was judged | vantages Over(the common steam-engines) dre: 
the air was expelled, the steam-cock was shut, |‘acquired; bution acceunt of fhe many, difficul- 
and the air-pump piston-rod was drawn up, | ties which always, arise in, the exeention,, of 
which leaving a vacuum in the condenser pipes, such large and complex maaenels and of, = 
the steam entered them and was condensed; | long (time Tequisite.to, FES then ecessan 
the piston of the cylinder immediately rose, trials, he could, not roped is i snYeP Hoh, 
and lifted a weight of about eighteen pounds, | fore the end of the year 774; when e) 
which was hung to the lower end of the piston- | some large engines aS ‘specimens of his con- 
rod. The exhaustion-cock was shut, the steam | struction, which have suegecded so as to demon- 
was re-admitted into the cylinder, and the ope- | strate-the utility, of the said invention : 
ration was repeated ; and, excepting the non- “ And whereas,'in yorder to manufacture 
application of the steam-case, and external | these engines with the’ “‘nécessary accuracy, and 
covering to prevent the dissipation of the heat'| so that they may Be ‘sold at moderate prices, a 
by radiation, the invention was eomplete, so | considerable sam: lof moneymustibe previously 
far as regarded the saving of steam and fuel. | expended in. erecting: mills1 and: other apparay: 
To verify the expectations that Mr. Watt had | tus, and: as: severah-years'and; repeated, proofs, 
formed of the advantages of his invention, he | will. be required hefore, any. considerable. 
constructed a large model, with an outer cylin-,| of the public can be, Ss parE P of the, 
der and wooden case, the effect of which ex- | utility of this invention; (of, 1 pik 
ceeded his most sanguine expectations. | to. adopt the same, the. whole term ; ay, 
Watt might have searched for years to have | the said letters-patent, Bay ue ih grat apse. 
found a man so well suited to him as Boulton, | before the said J ames: ‘can receive te 
and have searched in vain. They differed much | advantage adequate to Ms "ibour ana Jnyen- 
in mental habits; but there was a cordial | tion :— TOOTS 2518 
agreement between them to their mutual bene-| “And whereas by filrmishing méshanicat 
fit and the welfare of the world. Watt was | power at much less ¢xpense, andin more cons 
studious and reserved, keeping aloof from so- | venient forms, than has’ hitherto been done; his : 
ciety; Boulton was a man of address, and | engines may be/of great utilityin facilitating, 
mixing with people of all ranks, with great ' the operations insmany. great works and — 
freedom, and without ceremony. As a man of factures of this kingdom, yet, it will, not..be 
the most generous and ardent mind, he.en- |. the power of the said,James Watt to. carry his, 
gaged with the greatest spirit in any under- ‘intention into that complete execution which 
taking to which his attention was directed. he wishes, and so as to. render. the same of. thé” 
Watt repeatedly spoke ot him as “the princely , highest utility to the public.o f which it is capa 
Boulton.” | ble, unless the term granted by the said letters” 
Still, the enterprise in which they engaged | patent be prolonged, and his property in’ the” 
on entering into partnership was truly for- | Said invention secured ‘for such ‘a time as may 
midable. Little progress had as yet been madé | enable‘him to‘obtain an ‘adequate meso pbinede 
in the construction of engines in tbe newly- | for his time, labourjand) expenses! 11 Ya lg ray 
developed. principle, and many difficulties .re-| “To the: end, terefoteg thet Bhe,aaid 
mained to be overcome {in order to their com- | Watt may, be, enabled; antl »encounyged.te pros. 
pletion. It was also clearly seen by.both, par- | secute,and complete his the hie ey t,., 
ties that, from the large expenditure of capital the public may reap ena Ne p 
which must be incurred before any pecuniary | derived, therefrom, in t i ‘fullest ext xten 
advantage could be realized, an extension of | enacted: 
the patent already obtained was absolutely| “That from and’ ‘after the passing of this act, 
»necessary to compensate for the risk which | the sole privilege ‘and ; advantage of making, 
was inevitable in their efforts. Accordingly.| constructing,.and selling the said engines, here- 
application was made to Parliament, and the | inbefore: particularly. described, within the king- 
term of the patent was extended to the year |dom of Great Britain} and his Majesty’s colo- 
1800. nies and plantations: “abroad, shall be, and are 
The following abstract of the act is not a hereby’ declared to. be, vested i in the said James 
little curious. It purports to be “An Act for | Watt, his executors, administrators, and assigns, 
vesting in James Watt, engineer, his executors, | for and during the period of twenty-five years.”, 
heirs, ‘and assigns, the sole use and property of i 
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hi 2 suoduoc SHORT sHOMILIES BY PARSON FRANK. 
“19 djsal 4 ; w he \ BG i No, I. 
to tisg sldetobianoo 2 bre .«1fbifedsreal, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal; 
*Dust thou art, to dust returnest,’ 
a ARS DT ceed, Was not spoken of the Soul!”—Zong fellow. 
Trine oldodivines did. well.in: calling this life a state of probation, We are all at 
school,:and»are-one:day going home, Life is a process of discipline, of education, 
of exercisey: “This life.is but: the first chapter of a brilliant series, and our aim 
shotild béto crowd it “with interest, to people it with bright and sunny and durable 
thoughts“thoughts that will stand the wear and tear of threescore years—and 
actions that will’“‘smell sweet and blossom in the dust.’’ Mrzron makes the 

oti (LOTR aAViti So ofoic ; . . 

Creator thus announce his design of creating 
+) one-off Another world, out of one man arace 

7 bhga rere Of men innumerable, there to dwell, 
HORTON OF ENS OS SOOO NOL here, till by degrees of merit rais’d, 

horswoye: Of Phew open to themselves at length the way 
SwToL c ) 19)Up hither, under long obedience try’d, 

0 ..ooAnd, Karth.be changed to Heaven, and Heaven to Earth, 
= 95509 Stpyebon: 4One kingdom, joy,.and union without end,” 

»% Act: act!'?:cexclaims the celebrated Frcure—(‘‘that cold, colossal, adamantive 
spirit; standing erect and clear, like a Cato-Major among degenerate men. . ... 
So robust*an intellect—a soul so calm, so lofty, massive, and immoveable, has not 
mingled in philosophical discussion since the time of Luther ;’’)—** Act! Acr! itis 
to that eid we aré here. To stand aloof and lament over the corruption of man, 
without’ stretching forth a hand to diminish it, is weak effeminacy ; to cast reproach 
and bitter scorn on man, without showing him how he may become better, is un- 
friendly,” ‘The impulse is indestructibly implanted within man, to be like God. 
The. first. step, from this state leads him to misery and toil; his wants are awakened, 
and clamorously demand gratification. _But man is naturally indolent and sluggish, 
like matter from;whence he proceeded. Hence arises the hard struggle between 
want and indolence; the first triumphs, but the latter bitterly complains. Now, in 
the sweatiof his brow, he tills the field, and it frets him that it should bear thorns 
and thistles'‘which he must uproot. Want is not the source of Vice*—it is the 
motive to’ activity and virtue ; indolence, sluggishness, is the source of all vice. 
How to enjoy as mich as possible—how to do as little as possible? this is the question of 
a perverted nature, andthe various attempts made to answer this question are its 
erimes. There is no salvation for man until his natural sluggishness is successfully 
combated—until he find all his pleasures and enjoyments in activity, and in 
activity, alone, ..To that end pain is associated with the feeling of want. It should 
rouse, us,to activity.’ 

vActivity, that.is.to say,,of our whole being. All its faculties should be mar- 
shalled.and summoned to the theatre of earnest action. Each of them has a part 
to play in the:great drama of. life; and upon the manner in which they play that 
partjit depends whether the drama shall be tragic or otherwise—whether its name 
shall be“ Much: Ado about Nothing,’ or the ‘‘ Comedy of Errors,’” or something 
ofthat kind.’ Activity in matters purely secular, economical, and material, must 
not exclude (for it need not exclude) activity in things intellectual and spiritual. 
In the words of the deceased laureate— 

. , * The world is too much with us: late and soon, 
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Too eid i 


Dis 


On eight 4 
pti Apu Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers ; 
eon Little we see in nature that is ours; 
@FTSEh (AST ITS ’- We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
“BALA ON? aindiw This sea that bares her bosom to the moon, 
-0loo a ydasia lt. The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
sia S08 oc ace |... And are upgathered now like sleeping flowers 5 
eaitrak dion od} For this, for everything, we are out of tune: 


“Tt moves us not.” 


* Of course this must be understood conditionally, and the meaning be gathered from the context. 
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These things ought not so to be. We should look to the due development o 
every part of our composite self, and apportion to each the food convenient for it. 
If circumstances impede our fulfilment of such a design, we should use every 
national and legitimate means to subdue those circumstances—whether they arise 
from without or from within. For instance—excessive manual labour is such an 
impediment, tending to dwarf ‘and cripple man’s higher nature. Whatever means 
will tend, therefore, to reduce this excess to a more natural limit, and so to furnish, 
additional scope to the growth of the human capacities, should be fostered and 
perseveringly pursued by every one conscious of this existing anomaly, Man 
owes himself this duty. For he is not here merely to spin so much cotton, merely 
to finish off so much cutlery, merely to turn out so much “ Brummagem’’ ware, 
merely to digest so much pudding and swallow so much drink; but he is in God’s 
world, and the Spirit of God giveth him understanding, and the finger of God 
writes homilies for him on the flowers of the field, and the trees, and the forest, 
and the stars of the sky. Is there to be nothing on earth but “ vulturous hunger”’ 
for two or three meals per diem--nothing but passionate thirst for vile com- 
pounds? Says the author of “Past and Present’’—“ Of hearts made by the Almighty 
God I will not believe such a thing! Thou, who feelest ought of a God- 
like stirring within thee, any faintest intimation of it, as through heavy laden 
dreams, follow it, I conjure thee! Arise! save thyself, be one of those that save 
thy country.’’ And again: ‘Alas! while the body stands so broad and brawny, 
must the soul lie blinded, dwarfed, stupified, almost annihilated? Alas! was this 
too a breath of God bestowed in heaven, but on earth never to be unfolded? That 
there should one man die ignorant who had capacity for knowledge, this I call 4 
tragedy, were it to happen twenty times in the minute, as by some computations 
it does!” 

Even so: for, ‘what a piece of work is man!’’—ay, man in “ sooty Manchester,” 
man in Liverpool cellars, man sleeping under railway arches !—‘*how noble in 
reason, how infinite in faculties, in form and moving how express and admirable— 
in action how like an angel—in apprehension how like a god!” And that he 
should see no mystery in life, nothing elevated, nothing sacred, nothing allied to 
the Divine and the imperishable—is not this an evil of evils, perhaps the root of 
all? Yet is it one which you and I, reader, may do something, much, to diminish, 
Let us try ; and begin to-day. We have, at least, ourselves to begin with, 
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ENGLISH REFORMERS. 
By H. B,. STANTON. 


No. VIII. 
LAW REFORM—JEREMY BENTHAM. 


THE father of modern law reform was Jeremy , or rotten creeds; did believe in free-trade in 
Bentham. This singular person has been often | corn and money, thought the common law the 
sneered at by Americans, who knew nothing | perfection of absurdity, Lord Eldon’s court a 
of him or his writings, except that he lived | libel on equity, and wrote codes for all création 
somewhere in Europe, and was called ‘‘a} to use in the twenty-ninth century. Hy ite 
visionary foreign philosopher” by the “ North | 


Mr. Bentham was one of the most remark- 
American Review.” He was the constant 


able men that has appeared in our age.’ He 


theme of ridicule for a large class of English- 
men, who only cared to know that he was said 
to be an eccentric old man, who shunned the | 
world, admitted his guests to dine one at a 
time, wore an uncouth garb, was an abomin- 
ablesloven, turned wooden bowls on a lathe and 
ran in his garden for exercise, relieved the 
tedium of study by playing now ona fiddle and 
then on an organ, heated his house by steam, 
slept in a sack, looked very much like Benjamin 
Franklin, did not believe in rotten boroughs 


was born in 1747, and was descended from a@ 
race of attorneys. At the age of five the 
family called him “the philosopher ;” at eight 
he played well on the violin, on which he after- 
wards became a proficient; and at thirteen 
went to Oxford, where he excited admiration 
and wonder by his acute observations, logical 
skill, and precision of language. When he 
took his degree, he was esteemed the first rea- 
soner and philosophical critic in the university. 
He was at Oxford when Wesley and the Me- 
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thodists were expelled, and his generous soul 
took up arnis against this tyranny. This in- 
duced him te examine the thirty-nine articles of 
the church, one by one; and, when it became 
necessary for him to subscribe them, long was 
the struggle before Bentham could bring his 
hand to doit. He has left on record a rebuke 
of this test, which ought to consign it to uni- 
yersal condemnation. At Oxford he attended 
the law lectures of Blackstone (being the sub- 
stance of his * Commentaries”), and his clear 
mind detected the fallacies in his reasoning, 
and his humane and honest spirit revolted at 
many of his eulogiums on the common law of 
England. 

The bar, to which he was admitted in 1772, 
opened a brilliant prospect before him. His 
precise and acute method of drafting equity 
and law pleadings was much extolled, and his 
refusal to receive the usual fees excited no less 
attention. A sharp solicitor swelled a swin- 
dling bill of costs in a case in which Bentham 
had succeeded; he protested; “ Quirk” told 
him it was made up according to the rules, 
and he would lose caste if he altered it. Ben- 
tham was disgusted, resolved to quit the pro- 
fession, and spend his life in ‘ endeavouring,” 
as he expressed it, “to put an end to the sys- 
tem, rather than profit by it.” To the grasping 
pertinacity of this solicitor the world is in- 
debted for the sixty years’ labour of Jeremy 
Bentham in the cause of law reform. Soon 
after this he published his first work, “A Frag- 
inent on Government; being an Examination 
of what is delivered on that subject in Black- 
stone’s Commentaries.” He then visited Paris, 
when he became intimate with Brissot, through 
whose agency, and without his own knowledge, 
he was subsequently made a citizen of the 
Wrench Republic, and elected a member of the 
second National Assembly. 

His father died in 1792, leaving him a 
moderate fortune, which enabled him entirely 


to abandon his profession, and devote himself 


to the preparation of those works on law and 
government which have celebrated his name in 
the four quarters of the globe. During the 
truce of Amiens he again visited Paris, accom- 
panied by Sir Samuel Romilly, where he found 
himself famous. M. Dumont was then publish- 
ing his works in French. Of his “ Traites de 
Legislation Civile et Penale,” in three vyols., 
about 4,000 copies were sold in Paris. At this 
time there happened to be three vacancies in 
the French Institute, one of which wasreserved 
for Bonaparte. Bentham was chosen to fill one 
of the other two. From elective afinity, no 
less than through the agency of Romilly, he 
soon after became intimate with the young 
men known as “the Edinburgh Reviewers ”— 
Brougham, Jeffrey, Smith, Horner, Mackin- 
tosh, and their associates, and from that time 
was the mentor of that galaxy of talent on the 
eubject of law reform. ’ 


ne ae 
—— 


When Bentham was admitted to the bar, he 
found the English law, its principles and its 
practice, entrenched behind the interests of 
powerful classes, and embedded in the preju- 
dices of all. Though called the perfection of 
reason, to his penetrating eye it was the off- 
spring of a barbarous age; and, though a noble 
production for the times that gave it birth, had 
obtruded into the light of an infinitely milder 
and more liberal civilization the harsh features 
which stamped its origin. To him it was the 
patchwork of fifteen centuries—a chaos of good 
and eyil-—an edifice exhibiting the architecture 
of the ancient Briton, the Gaul, the Goth, the 
Dane, the Saxon, and the Norman, all jumbled 
together, and to which, in order to render it 
tenantable, modern hands had made numerous 
additions and improvements, till the whole had 
become a huge, shapeless, and bewildering 
pile. He saw that it contained masses of 
material to aid in the erection of a new edifice 
adapted to the enlarged wants and cultivated 
tastes of the present age; and he entered upon 
the elucidation of his plans for a judicial strue- 
ture worthy of the noon of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He was the first man who sat down to 
the task of exposing the defects ofthe English 
law. Heretofore its students and ministers had 
been content to sift its principles from a chaotic 
mass of statutes and decisions, and collect and 
arrange the perplexing details of its form of 
procedure. Commencing at the bottom, he 
worked up through all its ramifications, bring- 
ing everything to the test of expediency, and 
inquiring whether the parts were homogeneous 
with the whole, and whether the whole was 
suited to the wants of existing society and the 
promotion of human well-being. Probably not 
intending, when he started, to do more than 
improve the system by amending it, he soon 
aimed at its complete reconstruction, branching 
out into an exhausting discussion of the prin- 
ciples on which all human laws should be based, 
nor stopping till he had surveyed the nature of 
government in its widest relations. 

The test-principle of his system may be ex- 
plained briefly thus:—The only proper end of 
the social union is, the attainment of the great- 
est happiness of the greatest number; and the 
attainment of this maximum of the aggregate 
of happiness is by the attainment of the greatest 
amount of individual happiness. ‘The stan- 
dard for determining whether a law is right or 
wrong is, its conduciveness to the maximum of 
the aggregate of happiness, by conducing to the 
maximum of individual happiness. This was 
known in his days, and is in ours, as * the 
greatest-happiness principle,” or, ‘ the principle 
of felicity,”—which latter term he much pre- 
ferred to that by which it is more commonly 
known, “the doctrine of utility.”. This was 
the keystone of Bentham’s system. With this 
principle in his hand, he traversed the entire 
field of legislation, dividing it into two great 
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parts—internal law, ‘and ‘international. law. 
Internal law included the -legislation which 
_ concerns a single state or community>; inter- 
national, that which regulates the ‘inter- 
course of different states with each other. 
His chief attention was devoted to -—prepar- 
ing a code of internal Jaw, under the Greek 
name of Pannomion (the whole law). This. 
he divided into four —parts—the constitutional, 
the civil, the: penal, and the ‘administrative. 
The constitutional defined the supreme autho- 
rity, and the mode of executing its will. The 
civil defined the rights of persons and of pro- 
perty, and was termed the “‘right-conferring 
code.” The penal defined offences: and their 
punishments, and ‘was termed’ “ the) wrong- 
repressing eode.” The administrative defined 
the mode of executing the whole body of the 
laws, and was termed “ the code of procedure.” 
Some of these codes he ran: out into details. 
Others he left unfinished. They all: bore: the 
stamp of great research, learning, and sym- 
metry, and were supported by vigorous rea- 
soning, and elucidated by a. comprehensive 
genius. Many a codifer of our day has been 
indebted, directly or indirectly to these labours 
of Jeremy Bentham, to anrextent of which he 
Was perhaps not aware. 

Bentham brought to his work reasoning 
faculties which did not so much probe subjects 
to the bottom as begin there, and work upwards 
to their surface—a patience which no amount 
of drudgery could weary—a taste whose light 
reading was Bacon and Beccaria—a memory 

“‘yetentive as tablets of brass—a boldness which 
shrunk from looking no institution in the face, 
and questioning its pretensions to’ utility and 
its claims to homage—an honesty which never 
averted the eye from conclusions legitimately 
born of sound premises—a conscience which fol- 
lowed truth wherever it led. Lord Brougham, 
who knew him intimately, has happily: said: 
“In him’ were blended, to a degree perhaps 
unequalled in any other philosopher, the Jove 
and appreciation of: general principles, with 
the avidity for minute details; the power of 
embracing and following out general) views, 
with the capacity for pursuing each one of 
numberless particular facts.” He was an adept 
in numerous modern languages, as French, 
Italian, Spanish, and German, and he extended 
his linguistical knowledge into the Swedish, 
Russian, and other northern tongues. These 
acquisitions facilitated his study of the history 
of all countries and times, ‘with whose philo- 
sophy, legislation, and jurisprudence he was 
acquainted beyond most men. ut BVO | 

His numerous writings all bore some:relation 
to his “ Felicity ” principle, and the topies dis- 
cussed were almost as multifarious as human 
exigency and action. Including ‘his larger 
pamphlets, they’ must number ‘some* fifty 
volumes. They chiefly relate to government, 
law, and jurisprudence ; but he also wrote exs 
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tensively on morals;! politics} and ectlesiasti 
establishments.) Nor didkvience wiiolhyies 

his searching penyfor Hé tréated ofr dheini 
and ‘anatomy. «He wroteragainst Blackstone's 
Comnientaries,'and@! attacked oBurke’s \pldu for 
economical reforn. .H¢é wrote, con ig 


cipline and penalcoloniesy and illustrated? the 


anti-Christian’ tendency! of soathis’ He, tidvee 
eated «tree: ‘schools,:/and > denowliced°! chwroh 
establishinents../ He attacked rotten boroughs, 
and drafted ‘plims’ form workhowses.?0 He hymn 
dicated free-trade: ahd ‘show dd theimpoliey-of 
the usury laws. ‘Hecprepared a constitutional 
code ‘to: be :usétl by ‘amy’ Statd, and! drew upta 
reform bill for the House of Commons?9i#fe 
wrote separate volumes or pamiphiets ote Wank- 
ruptey, poor-aws, primogeniture; escheuts tae. 
ation, jails,’ Scotch reform,‘the Eréwel: 4udi- 
ciary; the | eriminaly scodé Joft Spain,o juries, 
evidence; rewards and punishments, odths}spar- 
iamentary law;"/English “reform; education, 
Churchi-of-Englandism, &ey &d/ &eo 1 Heisrete 
tor or offered codes ‘to: Franée, 2 Spaiii; Greed, 
Russia; and: the South! American’ Statese<sernt 
a letter to eath Governorof the United States, 
proposing to ‘prepare ‘for ‘thenw! an ‘entinedade 
of laws—was intimate: petsoiially’ dr 'byworreé- 
spondence with Howard, Lafayetté, Wilberfored, 
the Hmperor Alexander? “Napodléon; . Brissot, 
Mirabeau, «Neckar, Bénezet,’ Franklin; Jetér- 
son, Bolivar, Jean Baptiste? Say; ‘Pousshint 
L’Ouverture, and in fact with! most of the meh 
of his times, who were celebrated ‘im: any'(part 


of the world for their services ‘im thie cause! of 
liberty, humanity, and réformeso09% 2f Ji vost 


Of course no’ man, ' unléss: erdowed ‘with'all 
the wisdom of theo ancients ‘andothe moder, 
could write so ‘much‘on stich a ¥ariety of Aub. 
jects, withott committing ‘to paper a good dail 
of nonsense, :/Yet:'He . wrote no page but Sot 
tains ‘some profound thoughts, whilstriany! of 
his yolumes are veplete with? wisdowd. ‘yvindlif 
any one mortal man could haye written codes 
for all the nations: ‘on ‘earth; :thata man Ywas 
Jeremy Benthamow 3c} botsevai acdinocdl 

His defects: were upartly’ the’ resalt “oFOhiS 
peculiar anind, ‘and: ‘partly: of thise hidiosynl 
crasies' which: germinatetin allyspetulatorswhd 
mingle little with mendnd things.’ Boldand 
original toa fault, he rather suspected thiatwh 
old thing was? necessarily a -bad “thing. DBRS 
exhaustless patience, and fordhess foralistie 
tions and theorizing, which ‘grew Dy awiiht they 
fed on, led him: to cearry ‘everything “aut; éu®, 
out, till he sonietimes trenched on absurdity or 
sank*in obscurity. | In-vulgarsphrasey he tavas 
prone ‘to “ run ‘a thing: into the grotmd.” ‘198 
mixed so “little with othe world;!and/hadsnen 
limited experience in the every-diy‘basinéss Of 
life; that he often forgot that his codes'must. be 
executed by cand: upon'mortal mem ‘He lived 
fifty years in> the ‘house immortalized! as\'the 
dwelling-place'of* Milton,:im the very Heart of, 
London; and yet: nine-tenths of thé inhabit: 
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ants about whom he was thinking, and writing, 
and printing; for:half)# century; never knew 
that:he lived atialh: He tried-to reduce:every- 
thing to .aéystem andowroté as if the: human 
mind, | were)'a: Curiowss little wheel; tobe: put 
into. vast -engine;;which, when regulated ac- 
oording: to: his) system»!avould> «ran» without 
jarring,jor frictions He«amiade! too little allow- 
ance!» fobesthe noindividualities; eccentricities, 
crogkadastichednesses of mankind: But in this 
he didnot differ:fiom,matiy:other philosophers 
Men wiser: and, better tham their:.generation 
srimen;iso;far: beyond:and! ‘above ‘their times, 
that they look like dwants to — contempo- 
SMPiess oro} to 
-# Eten, he; ealialioen so feaihale that he left-a 
gheat deal-incomplete; so:that, in many of his 
worksjwhile he has:finished:one side of a sub- 
ject, he seems not tochave: touched or'seem the 
other side, -‘Hisxstyle; especially in: his «latter 
years, was rough, inyelved,/uncongenial ; often 
obseure} from! its’ very, cverbosity;i and, when 
clear, fatiguing othe: readersby»so thoroughly 
exhausting: the) subject: as) to leave nothing 
for, him); to do) butoreads;) He» called his 
style.of reasoning‘ theiexhaustive mode,” and 
he,crowded it full of-erabbed words of his: own 
invention:)’ He wrote ‘many’ of) his: works in 
French, and they were given’ to :the world by 
Dumont, a Genevan; Hazlitt has'wittily said: 
}‘: His works have been translated into French ; 
they .ought to: be translated into: English.” 
Sydney: Smith, when reviewing his “ Book ot 
EK allacies," (remarks, i inshis quaint way, “ Whe- 
ther it is necessary there should be. a middle- 
mai; between, the cultivator and the possessor, 
learned, economists. have: doubted ; but neither 
gods,|men, nor booksellers, can doubt:the ne- 
cessity,of a middleman between Mr.. Bentham 
and thes public. «:\.;+°.:The> mass of readers 
will, choose: to become’ acquainted) with him 
through the’.medium of reviews, after that 
eminent philosopher has been washed, trimmed, 
shaved, and forced into:clean linen.” 

Bentham invented the words “ codify” and 
*s codification,” now: ‘in. such general use. ‘He 
laboured without any apparent success at home 
for. years. ; He-was famous in France, and ap- 
preciated in Russia,:before he was known in 
England. }).At;lJength: his ‘reiterated . blows 
made .an;/impréssion!i:; He» won )converts: in 
high-places, and ‘they became his “ middlemen” 
with the public. Brougham and Smith spread 
out his great ideas in attractive colours on the 
pages of the ‘| Edinburgh,” and: they sparkled 
in brilliant:speeches :fromi Romilly and Mackin- 
tosh on: the floor of Parliament.» ‘One-after 
another, the champions ‘for’ the inviolability of 
the-ancient system were prostrated, till reason- 
able men admitted that, whether ornot Jeremy 
Bentham was right, the: common: law: was 
certainly wrong;and must be materially altered. 
Though he took no: part: in® actual legislation, 
his was the master mind: that: set: other minds 
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in motion; his genius the secret spring that 
operated a vast reformatory machme. He did 
not live to see his whole system adopted (and 
would not, had he lived till the millennium), 
but he saw parts of it incorporated into the 
jurisprudence of his country, whilst other parts 
were postponed rather than rejected. He saw 
the fruits of his labours in the amelioration of 
a sanguinary criminal code, and especially in 
the abridgment of the death penalty—in the 
improvement. of the poor-laws and peniten- 
tiaries, and the kindlier treatment of prisoners 
in the softening of the harsher features of 
imprisonment for debt, of the bankrupt law, 
and the genesal law of debtor and creditor—in 
the lopping off some excrescences in chancery, 
and cutting down costs and simplifying the 
modes of procedure in other courts—in the 
abolition of tests, and the emancipation of the 
Catholics—in the greater freedom of trade, the 
enlargement of the snffrage, and the partial 
equalization of representation in Parliament— 
in the appointment of commissioners to revise 
the whole statute law, and reduce it to a uni- 
form code —and, more than all, in the con- 
viction, penetrating a multitude of intelligent 
minds, that a large portion of the English 
law, as administered, so far from being the 
perfection of reason, was a disgrace to the 
human understanding, and the homage paid to 
it a degrading idolatry. 

Nor did he see these fruits in England alone. 
As he laboured for the world, so he saw the 
products. of his toil in both hemispheres. 
France and Russia published his writings, and 
they were read in Germany and Switzerland. 
His works were circulated at Calcutta and the 
Cape of Good Hope, at New York, and New 
South Wales; in the Canadas, and the Repub- 
lics of South America. This country (the 
United States) profits by his culture in the sim- 
plification of its laws, and their revision and 
codification in many of its States—in the com- 
parative humanity of its criminal codes and 
prison discipline—and especially in the recent 
sweeping reforms in the practice of its courts in 
three or four States, and the abolition of the 
monopoly of the legal profession—a monopoly 
worthless to those whom it protected, and gall- 
ing to those whom it excluded. By no means 
do I intend to say, that to him we are. solely 
indebted for these reforms. But his hand 
planted the tree whose fruit is now being ga- 
thered. His chief glory is the emancipation of 
the Anglo-Saxon mind from a blind idolatry of 
the English common law; and for this he de- 
serves unmeasured praise. 

Mr. Bentham was kind, cheerful, simple- 
hearted, witty, and greatly beloved by his 
friends. Frank, so frank that he was bluff, he 
refused a costly present from the Emperor of 
Russia, lest he should be tempted to praise 
when he ought to blame. .A great husbander 
of moments; he took air and exercise while en- 
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tertaining ordinary visitors; and, when con- 
yersing on his favourite themes with such as 
Romilly and Brougham, kept his secretaries 
busy in noting down their remarks. The ridi- 
cule and abuse of which he was the subject 
rarely reached its aim, for he avoided personal 
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controversies, discussing principles, and not 
men. He died in 1832. in the che es his 
age; and gaye asingular evidence of his attach- 
ment to his principles, by bequeathing his ody 
to the surgeon’s knife, for the adyancément ‘of 
medical science. ene 
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HOUSEHOLD TAXATION.—No. II. | 
Philip Freeman, Mrs. Freeman, John, Jane, Andrew Binks. 


John F. Now, father, we hope you have 
time to explain the effects of “ indirect taxa- 
tion,” which you say are so puzzling. 

Philip F. Puzzling, in the extreme, some of 
them really are, John. But their effect as a 
fatal clog to foreign trade, is clear enough, as 
you shall be convinced. However, if Mr. Binks 
pleases, we shall first take a look at the “ ¢cv- 
dence of indirect taxation,” as it called. 

Andrew B. Wi’ a’ my heart, Philip. 

John F. ‘* Incidence” is a hard word, 
father. 

Philip F. A conceited word it is! Itmeans 
the way in which taxes press upon us; a thing 
not easy to be known, when they are laid on 
commodities. 

John F. How comes that, father ? 

Philip F. You shali see. Let us suppose 
the ease of a cotton manufacturer. To carry on 
his trade he must invest his capital, thus :—first, 
he must build his mill, and,next, he musthire the 
labourers, or spinners, that are to help him to 
work his machinery; which also is to be kept 
in repair. This is what he has to do. 

Andrew B. Varra clear! 

Philip F. Now, then, let us build the mill 
first. To the building there go, first, materials, 
second, labour. Now, of the materials of which 
a mill is built some are taxed; timber, for in- 
stance. The mill is made dearer by the amount 
of tax on its timber, The brick tax is now 
taken off. Up to this time it was another bur- 
then on the mill. But then there js all the 
builder’s labour. The whole of the wages of 
those who build the mill go into its cost. Now, 
how does it happen these wages are so high as 
they are? It happens thus: because much of 
what the workmen eat, wear, and use as tools, 
is taxed, Their tea and coffee are taxed. Their 
beer is taxed heavily, by means of the malt 
tax. Their soap is taxed doubly—first the 
tallow is taxed, and then, when boiled into 
soap, it is taxed again. When candles or oil 
are wanted for light, this tallow tax is felt. The 
very workmen’s tools are made dearer by taxes. 
If they use a rope or a cord,the hemp is taxed § 
and as ropemakers are also taxed, a part of their 
taxes help to make the rope still dearer. The 
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machinery also is loaded with taxes: To make 
a first rate steam-engine, of 100-horse ‘power, 
vast labour and skill are required ; but all this 
labour, and this skill, costs nearly double ¢pro- 
bably) what it naturally would do, because all 
the commodities used by the engineers, who 
make it, are, in some shape or other, made 
dearer by indirect taxing, without any ex- 
ception. 
Andrew B. Hech! mon; ye’re talking with- 
out beuk, there! There’s nae tax upon mutton, 
or beef, or bacon, or bannocks, that ye Suthrons 
ea’ “cakes!” 4: 
Mrs. F, What say you to that, Philip > 
Philip F. 1 say there is, and plenty too! 
Andrew B. Deil’s i? theman! What winna 
he threep next ? ‘ 
Philip F. There is no tax laid upon mutton, 
beef, bacon, or bread, in so many words; and 
yet, I say, they are all taxed! The butcher 
pays taxes. The cattle-jobber pays taxes. The 
bacon-curer pays taxes. The miller pays taxes, 
and the baker pays taxes; and every man they 
employ pays about half his wages, or nearly 
that, in taxes. Now, do you think, friend An- 
drew, they let the whole of these taxes come o 
of their own pocket ? Do you think Martin, the 
baker, pays all his journeymen’s taxes for them, 
out of pure kindness ? AeA 
Andrew B, I reckon not; but what then ? 
Philip F. What then? Why, as they must 
be paid, the most of these taxes are really laid 
upon the bread; and so it is with the butcher 
and the bacon-dealer. They pay all sorts of 
taxes; but a large portion of them, especially 
those that enhance journeyman’s wages, must 
be laid on the goods in which they deal, or th 
men would be ruined. The consumers, there- 
fore, pay the bulk of these taxes. What the 
consumer does not pay, comes off the dealér’s 
profits. Now, are you satisfied, good folks? ~ 
John F. 1am, father, to my*heart’s content, 
Jane F. And so am T, Yet they say Women 
cannot understand polities, (9 7) 
Philip F. 8o is it with the cottonspinner, 
after his mill is built. "We have 'séen how | 
much more the cotton-mill costs beeduse of the 
taxes laid on all concerned in building’it, and 
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on ‘all. they v use; not excepting beef, mutton, 
bacon, bread, as ‘TJ have just proved to you. 
Well. the workin g of the mill is rendered more 
costly just in the same way. In alarge cotton- 
mill, or woollen-mill, are employed perhaps 200 
men, women, boys, and girls. They all eat and 
drink, and wear clothes, and live in houses, 
which their wages must pay for. But you see 
how taxation adds perpetually to the cost of all 
we eat, drink, or wear. Is it not clear, then, 
that the bulk of this taxation must be laid upon 
the goods manufactured in the mill? It must 
be so, or the manufacturer would be ruined at 
once, Whathe sells at home, he, therefore, as 
far ashe can, makes the consumers pay; but 
when he sends goods abroad, he is in a fix, he 
can’t make foreigners always pay in this style. 

Andrew B. Say ye sae, Philip ? 

Philip IF’. How should he? Foreign coun- 
tries are not taxed as we are. In America, for 
instance,in Georgia, where they are now estab- 
ishing the cotton manufacture, the taxes are 
mere trifling things. ‘There is no excise there, 
no assessed taxes. The customs’ duties are 
very lig ght; and necessaries, generally, not half 
the price they are here; sometimes not a quar- 
ter the price. Thus, then, though wages in 
Georgia are very good, and the people live 
well, the cost of spinning cotton is less than it 
is here, where it is loaded with indirect taxa- 
tion ; and if our manufacturer is to sell at all, 
he must meet the prices there, which, unless 
our system is changed, will at last be found 
impossible ; and this is one way in which in- 
direct taxation ruins all foreign trade. What 
have you to say to that, Mr. Binks : ? 

Andrew B. Troth! I did nae think o’ that. 
I thought the drawbacks on exports cured a’ 
that. 

/ Philip F. Not they, indeed. ‘Take the ar- 
ticle soap as one instance. It is exported to 
some foreign countries; and where it is shipped, 
the excise duty of three-halfpence per lb. is 
allowed to the exporter. That I grant you. 
But that is a small part of the taxes that load 
soap. There is the tax on the tallow. There 
are the wages of the men who make it; half 
of these are tax. Is that allowed in the 
drawback ? No,no! The consequence is, that 
French soap, upon which labour and cost of 
ut:nsils are less, beats English soap in most 
foreign markets; and thus, by this suicidal 
system, foreign trade suffers at both ends! 
John #, Both ends, father? Is this not the 
whole of the mischief ? 

Philip I’. No, nor one half of it. Have 
you forgot already what Mr. Gardner told the 
House of Commons committee about the. tea- 
tax? Mr. Binks, surely you have not forgot 
Mr, Gardner’s evidence ? 

Andrew B. Na; but it’s nae applicable 
here, mony; Tea is an amport ; now we are 
talking about exports. 
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Philip F. So you think imports have litile 
to do with exports ? 

- Andrew B. Theyare totally different things; 
nae mair akin than ‘‘ chalk is to cheese !” 

Philip F. We shall see that shortly. But, 
before I go further, tell me, good people one 
thing ; give me your ideas how the commodi- 
ties that nations import ave paid for. 

Jane F. Why, with money, to be sure, fa- 
ther ; how else should they be paid for ? 

Philip F’. What say you, friend Binks! 

Andrew B. Why, if I want to pay adebt I 
owe in France, I go into the market and buy a 
bill drawn upon France against goods sent 
there, and remit that to my French creditor ; 
that’s the way, mon. 

Philip F. Then, in fact, Andrew, the com- 
modities we import from France are paid for 
by goods sent to France. The bill is only an 
order to pay. 

Andrew B, It’s nae mair. 

Philip F. Then it follows, logically, from 
that, friend Binks, that our exports to France 
must be, in practice, and in reality, limited by 
the quantity of French produce we can consume 
in return. 

Andrew B,. I canna grant that, Philip. 

Philip ', Can’t you? If you took goods 
from France, without sending goods in return 
how are you to pay for them? 

Andrew B. Ye maun send gowd in pay- 
ment; there is nae ither way. 

Philip F. For one man, that may be easy 
enough; but betwixt nations, where transac- 
tions amount to millions, how is the gold to be 
got? How many millions mm gold, Andrew, 
can you raise in Scotland, where you circulate 
little else than dirty rags, in the shape of one 
pound notes ? 

Andrew B. Nane o’ your jokes, noo. Scots 
are wiser than to be at the expense o’ gowd 
and siller, when one pound notes answer a’ the 
purpose. 

Philip F, (Weep that question for another 
day, In the meantime, it is evident that be- 
tween nations goods must pay for goods ; for 
no nation, year after year, can send millions of 
gold coins, or bullion, in payment. 

Andrew B. That’s Adam Smith’s doctrine, 
I ken. 

Philip F. Smith was a clever man; and 
here he is surely right. Now then, my good 
friends, all of you, just reflect To WHAT CON- 
CLUSION this leads us! 

John F. Now for it, father. 

Philip F. You know what Mr. Gardner told 
the Commons committee about tea. He 
clearly showed them that the cotton and other 
goods we send to China must depend on the 
quantity of tea. we can consume in return, for 
tea is the only payment the Chinese can 
make us. 

Andrew B. Weel, that’s true. 
gainsayin’ it. 
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F... We ‘sometimes ridicule - the 


Chinese ; but their government, in. this, is, far, 


wiser than ours. The Chinese Emperor is cons: 
tent with a duty of jive per cent. on.all our, 
our goods; so that one hundred pownds worth, 
of English goods may: be sold in.China for one 
hundred and Jive pounds, which, is no; bar to 
consumption worth mentioning: 

Andrew B. Weel, weel! that’s a’ true. 

Philip F. How do we act, Andrew, :in, re- 
turn for this?) We.so load the tea’ with taxes 
and other hindrances, that tea, worth only ,@, 
million anda half, when imported, is obliged 
(Mr. Gardner estimates) to be sold: for ten mil+ 
lions ! The conclusion from this is, that if we 
acted as wisely as the Chinese, from siz to. seven 
times as much tea would be drunk, in England 
as is now drunk, and stz% or seven, times as 
many cottons might goout.to pay for it... We 
talk of “ barbarians ;’’ and. the: Chinese, call 
us ‘* barbarians.’’ . Well they may ! A. .more 
“ barbarian ’’, system than this, I defy any man 
to imagine, short of actual prohibition, 

John F. Well! I never heard anything 
clearer than that. I shall never be..puzzled 
again upon that subject. 

Philip F. Thus you see the clumsy and 
suicidal system of indirect,.taxing: plays ‘the 
mischief everywhere... In home trade, and in 
foreign trade, its evil effects are endless: They 
cannot be exactly calculated, ..They limit.to a 
mere subsistence the artisan’s wages. ». ‘They 
cut down to Nix the tradesmans’ profits. , They 
cramp the manufacturer; and put. but invisible 
chains round the Jimbs of the merchant, who 
ought to be as free as. air! 

Andrew B. Dinna ye deal in tropes and 
feegures, mon, on a grave subject, 

Philip F. These are facts, and not figures, 
What is it at this moment that, since.free trade 
in corn was. happily. won,.is.,crucifying the 
landed interest, farmers and landlords ?, .E2- 
cessive and indirect taxation, and nothing else. 
I say. 

Andrew F. Tuts, mon!, the farmer pays nae 
mickle taxes. 

Philip F. Nor. the, cotton-spinner, either, 
in the first person, perhaps. I partly explained 


that when we began; but that makes no dif- |. 


ference, Nothing is so true as the principle 
laid down, one hundred and sixty years ago, 
by the famous Mr. Locke, that“ lay on tndirect 


taxes as you will, if they are excessive, the land 


will be crushed frst ! ee 
Andrew B. Did Joahn Locke say that ? 
Philip F. That he did; and no one, that I 


know of, has ever ventured to contradict him..| 


I have the book, and to convince you how] 
plainly Locke saw and said this truth, I shall 
beg your patience whilst I read the very 
words. 
all cases. 
Andrew B. It’s a’ fair ; nae doubt! 
Philip I’. The passages are from Locke’s 
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this way., //Yet,,;when, ewamined; whe 
found .to show, quite the, a yond 
clear, proof, that,day, TAKER A FOOT ag 
everywhere bears the greater share of ots 
then... Lhe, public charge of this Aenea 
it is said, is laid,on trade... grant it ix the 

| greatest, partof its but, is the,dand exeus As 
eased by it? By no. means,,,.But,,om, the 
trary, so loaded, that, in many instanges,ha 
in others,a, quarter, in others an erg te 
(former). yearly, value, does, not ,comie. int pe 
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first. that, out, of., the, land.must,/ come; a) 
taxes on commodities, and by, all, eecalts sate 
or aid cultivation, as farjas they do aid, ee 

mean. that,.partof the tradesmen’s taxes, who, 
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sell to the labourers,; are, laid, upon, the goods 


they deal in; and the land pays, all, this before. 
a shilling of rent is paid, for rent comes last. ,.; 
Andrew.B...Troth, does, it Mexo** oft | 2dtata 


Philip F. It.taxation is, excessiy 6 itemey 
thus eat up all the rent, by enh LNs the; 
expenses of tillage: For, instance, the .mere 
expenses of cultivating;100. acres of, land 10%, 
may, be shown to, be far, more than.rent and ex 
penses in 1792,, when,, our at's (were ander, 
£20,000,000.a year! ., »- Ek. 

~ Andrew B. Ave.ye sure.o’ Bayada Tai 

Philip F. I can show you the calculations ; 
but any clever farmer will tell you iW, 
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tradesmen, and dealers, by improved’machinery, 
My Tow ng site and by starving the mar- 
ee the ‘inills’ ‘and forgés, can 
‘get ‘profits, by methods 


ts de rasta a farmer éannot’ alter- 
wh at TeaVe a third of his farm untilled, 
reat > Still's goes ‘Ot, did to do $0’ is ruins 
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Phili There’s the i hidlé secret, Andrew! 
Winit at ‘you’ foitig’ to’ say) Jane,-dear ? 

Jane F. I want to know, father, what for 
we Have'to’ pay’ sd! inany t#xés and rates ? You 
Std in? 1792 the taxes were ‘only twenty mil- 
ois: What are Iya now? 

1 Philip P? Why, Jane, if we ure to believe 
eng” govermnitit sheet here, the’ ordinary re- 
ps pod len 4849, was £56,937;804; the 
naty Fevenui¢, £640,931" The “to- 
tal revéntie,” - £57,578; f66.": ive Same sheet 
states the “experises of’ ‘collection’”” at 
xe, 036,480" that, iltogethier, it is a charm- 

ansount'! ia vd ao fk 
9 nd ‘PF, Bréssws allt How, in the name of 
goodness) father? eit’ ' they ‘possibly’ spend ‘all 
this Deg ia Bag 'PSr- where’ do they get‘it ? 
or Why a¥e'thé bo'silly aS to pay it? °°” 

Philip F. These are widé’ questions, Jane! 
I'll show’ preeeid cd Spent, however. 
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interest and charges of the public debt ran away 
with £28,323,961; the army and navy with 
£15,828,5373 the miscellaneous services of 
various kinds took off ‘£3;911j262; and, besides 
the charge of’ debt, the other charges on the 
consolidated fund sucked up £2,794,893; and 
so ends the’ chapter of 1849! 

John. F) T-want to know something more 
about that “ public debt,” father. How much 
is it in the lump? 

Philip F,. Nearly EIGHT HUNDRED MIL- 
LIONS OF POUNDS, John. 

“Mrs. F’. Bless us, Philip! how could they 
ever count the money —much less, get it ? 

- Philip F; Leave them alone for that, my 
dear! “ National creditors’? are capital arith- 
meticians ! 

‘Jane F,. But to whom is it owing, father ? 
To the French ? 

“Philip F. No, my dear, but toa set of people 
whose names nobody knows, me, that they are 
called “© Purdholders.’’ 

John F. That’s a very queer name ! 

Philip FA very queer name, indeed, John. 

John F. To whom did they lend all this 
money, father ? 

Philip F. To their country, John. 

John F. I never knew folks could lend 
money to their country ! 

Philip F. It seems these people could. 

John F’.: But when Government wantsmoney 
of ws, father, they don’t ask ws to lend it! 
They make us pay it, when the tax-gatherer 
calls for it.” How ‘is that ? 

Philip F. I can hardly tell you, John. But 
we must not enter upon these matters now. If 
you want to understand clearly all these intri- 
cate matters we must’ set apart some more 
evenings. 

John I. I reckon its a queer affair. 
say you, Mr. Binks ? 

' Andrew B. Ye maun see what Adam Smith 
says; and ye maun na’ mind what aw say; or 
what your feyther says; for aw doot he some- 
times preaches unco dangerous doctrine fornent 
‘the funds,’’ as they ca’ them! 

Philip F. Fine advice to give a son, Mr. 
Binks! However, some other time, you shall 
hear and judge for yourselves. Good night— 
good rap 
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9 Tt ‘he 
ea “And yet we have no mercy for his errors; ah, fie on the disparities of the world! 
They crip Be a he heart, they blind” the sense, they concentrate the thousand links between man 


and insin 


ito. th 1¢ two basest of earthly ties—seryility and pride.—Eugene Aram. 
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LAST WEEK IN AUGUST.—WORK TO BE DONE IN THE VEGETABLE 
GARDEN,— APPLE JELLY—APPLE MARMALADE — AMERICAN 
METHOD OF KEEPING FRUITS, FLOWERS, AND VEGETABLES 
FRESH THROUGH THE WINTER—FLOW ERS. Tar | . 


THERE is perhaps no other time in which ; apple dumplings, and coddled apples, and 
the garden requires more care than at| those delicious preserves, apple jelly and 


present. ‘he hoe and the spade should be 
in constant use; thinning, weeding, and 
stirring the surface of the ground. In 
shoves weather seedlings should be 
pricked out, and slips, and offsets of aro- 
matic herbs planted. Slugs and other 
vermin must be watched and removed, as 
they are at this season most deplorably 
mischievous on our yegetable beds and 
fruittrees. Of these latter, few persons are 
sufficiently careful, and therefore when 
they look for plentiful crops are most com- 
monly disappointed. The care, however, 
which we ‘allude to is not that which it is 
necessary to bestow in cultivation, but that 
which should be observed in the fruit- 
gathering season. On this subject we shall 
quote a few lines from the “ Botanic Gar- 
den and Fruitist,” in allusion to a valuable 
apple-tree, on which the cottagers of a 
southern district depend for support. “This 
tree,” says the writer, “has the character 
of bearing profusely every alternate year, 
which in some degree is correct, This 
may sometimes occur from exhaustion 
through excess of production; but we 
have observed another cause as tending to 
this effect. Its bearing spurs are exceed- 
ingly tender, and in the usual careless 
method of gathering fruit, nearly every spur 
that happens to have an apple attached to it 
is broken off, and two years are of course 
necessary to repair the injury. This gross 
negligence of breaking off the spurs with 
the apples cannot be too severely repre- 
hended.” If our friends will examme their 
apple trees, they will find that they produce 
the fruit on short spurs, growing from the 
sides and ends of the branches, and of 
course when these are injured, the tree is 
lessened in value. The writer once heard 
a gentleman say, that a careless fruit- 
gatherer could neither be a “wise citizen 
nor a prudent housewife,” and we readily 
subscribed to his opinion, as we know of 
no surer test by irieh to judge whether 
carefulness and forethought, or reckless- 


ness and indifference, governed the spirit. | 


Apples are a fine fruit, and are in'so many 
ways useful, that itis a pity their number 
should be diminished through carelessness. 
One or two good apple-trees in a cottage 
garden affords many luxuries with very 
little expense. There are apple pies, and 


apple marmalade, which are so refreshing 
to the sick, and will materially assist in 
supporting the weakened frame when the 
stomach would reject stronger nourish- 
ment. As these preserves are easily made, 
and not by any means expensive, we shall 
give the recipe for each. 

APpLe JeLLY.— Choose good, ripe, gol- 
den pippins, or winter pippins, or red 
streaks; pare, quarter, and core a dozen, 
or half a dozen, if more convenient, put 
them into a preserving pan, with their 
weight in lump sugar, a bit of cinnamon, 
two table-spoons full of water, and acouple 
of narrow strips of lemon peel. Let all 
simmer together for half an Visas keeping 
it carefully skimmed, then run it through 
a jelly-bag into small jars, and when cold 
cover with paper or bladder, " 

APPLE MARMALADE.—Get good red 
streaks, or golden rennets, and boil them 
gently until quite soft, then remove them 
from the water, separate the pulp from the 
peel and core, and put its full weight in 
sugar, with as much water as will moisten 
it into a preserving pan. Boil this until it 
isa thick syrup; skim it carefully, and add 
the pulp, Let it then simmer gently for 
twenty minutes; remove the scum, and 
pour it into jars. 

While on the subject of preserving fruits 
we would describe the American method 
of keeping not only them, but vegetables 
and flowers, perfectly fresh all through 
the winter, as the information may - 
valuable to some of our friends. A large 
apartment, or cellar, is built underground 
by the fruit merchant, the sides of which 
are lined with a double wall, containing 
saw-dust. Over the ceiling is a room 
filled with ice, which, gradually melting, 
filters through the saw-dust, and keeps the 
temperature of the under-ground apart- 
ment just two degrees above frost point, 
In this apartment, lemons, oranges, apples 
strawberries, flowers, and vegetables are 
preserved with complete freshness for any 
desirable length of time. Sore 

FLowEnrs.—Continue to gather seeds; 
and you may still sow anemonies and ten- 
week stocks. Put down tulips and other 
bulbous roots, and lay carnations. 

Carnations are hardy as well as beauti- 
ful flowers, and are propagated by layers, 


AND FBAMILY 


pipings, and seeds. Wayering is the best 
method, and may be practised by the most 
inexperienced person who will observe the 
following simple directions ;— 

oa Tepare, some light, rich mould, and lay 
it round the carnation, select a stem which 
has borne no flowers, and, with a sharp 
knife, make |an incision inwards and up- 
wards of about a quarter of an inch below 
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the second joint from the top; bend down 
the stalk to the earth, and peg it into a 
little drill, deep enough to cover the slit ; 
then raise the point nearly upright, press 
the earth gently round it, water it mo- 
derately, and in about six weeks it will 
have taken root, and may be moved into a 
ot. The following summer it will bear 
owers. 
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HISTORY IN OUR HEDGE-ROWS.—THE HAWTHORN-TREE. 


‘*Gives not the Hawthorn-bush a sweeter shade 
To shepherds looking on their silly sheep, 
Than doth a rich embroidered canopy 
To kings, that fear their subjects’ treachery ?” 


THE Hawthorn is a beautiful, fragrant, 
flowering tree, connected with many inte- 
resting historical events, and old national 
customs, which are now almost forgotten. 
All our young friends love its bright blos- 
soms, nor will they love them the less when 
they know how much of the history of by- 
gone days is written on their delicate 
petals. 

The Common Hawthorn (Cratzgus 
Oxyacantha) was the distinguishing badge 
of the royal house of Tudor, and the cause 
of its adoption is thus accounted for by 
Miss Strickland in her popular work, 
“The Lives of the Queens of England.” 
Richard the Third being opposed in his 
élaim to the crown by his cousin, the Duke 
of Richmond, determined to try the event 
ofa battle. Accordingly, hemet his enemy 
at Redmore Heath; but, being slain, his 
body was plundered of its armour and 
ornaments, and thrown contemptuously 


said that until lately there stood one of her 
own planting, on the eastern side of the 
village of Duddingstone. It was a “brave 
old tree,’ and as it hung over the road 
often recalled to the busy wayfarers the 
memory of the dead; but the tremendous 
storm of 1836, swept through its branches 
and tore up its roots, and the villagers can 
now only point out the place which was 
once beautified by “ Queen Mary’s thorn.” 
The tradition concerning it is thus re- 
lated :-— 

“The good regent, Murray, was at play 
with his half-sister, Mary Stuart, on the 
banks of the Duddingstone Loch, then 
known by another name, which proved 
displeasing to the ears of the royal maiden, 
and after a merry interchange of bandied 
jest and repartee, the light-hearted Queen 
was called upon to give ita better name ; 
when, in the. same sportive mood, she 
picked. up.a little pebble from the margin 


amongst the otherdead. “'T'he crown was | of the loch, and, throwing it into the water, 


hidden by a soldier in a hawthorn-bush ; 
but was soon found and carried back to 
Lord Stanley, who placed it on the head of 
the Earl of Richmond, saluting him by the 
title of Henry the Seventh, while the vic- 
torious army sung Ze Dewm on the blood- 
stained heath. 

“Oh! Redmore, then it seemed thy name 
Was not in vain. It wasin memory of this 
fact that the red-berried hawthorn once 
sheltered the crown of England, that the 
house of ‘Tudor assmmed the device of a 
crown in a bush of fruited hawthorn. The 

roverb of ‘Cleave to the crown, though it 

ang on a bush,’ alludes to the same cir- 
cumstance.” 

he Hawthorn is also a memorial tree 
of another unhappy monarch, the beautiful 
Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots; and it is 


exclaimed, in the old courtly dialect of 
Holyrood, ‘There, then, call it Duddy- 
stane, and. such has been its name ever 
since. 

“ On the same day it was that the future 
rivals determined, in their sport, to try 
their fortunes, by each planting their fa- 
vourite tree. .James Stuart, the future 
regent, chose for his representative a hardy 
young oak; while. Mary selected a haw- 
thorn plant, which seems to have ever been 
her favourite tree, as various others exist 
that were also planted by her hand. 

“When, next morning, the young Queen 
rambled. by the new-named loch, she 
sought out, the rival plants, and was re- 
joicing in the discovery that her thorn 
alone survived—a pregnant omen, as it 
seemed, of prosperity and triumph, When 
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her companion arrived with the news, that 
it had been determined to exile her from 
these happy scenes of youthful frolic, to 
seek new ties and. state alliances, at the 
court of France, the young Queen flung 
herself by her. new-planted favourite, 
and abandoned herself. to grief at the .un- 
welcome news. A child’s grief, however, 
though slight its cause, hath. bitterness 
enough at the moment to seem the sorest 
trial that could be borne; and it may be, 
that the unhappy Mary Stuart, in. some 
such moment of outgoing affection towards 
the bright scenes of her childhood, when 
about to bid them a long farewell, yielded 
to such a burst of grief as might be no un- 
meet foreshadowing of that long life of 
suffering ere she closed its sorrows. far 
from those happy scenes, in the gloomy 
towers of Fotheringay.” - 

Of the association of the hawthorn-tree 
with the cherished customs of various na- 
tions, we know many instances, and. shall 
mention a few. 

The May sports and Morrice-dancers of 
England are familiar to us all, though they 
are now rarely seen; and we cannot regret 
the loss of them, nor of any other spectacles, 
no matter how entertaining they may seem 
in the morning, which lead to riot and ex- 
cess inthe evening. Formerly the hawthorn- 
bough was hung on the May morning over 
every door-way in England; and it still, 
on that day, graces the entrances to the 
houses in the classic city of Athens. The 
custom was first discountenanced in this 
country by the reformers, who regarded 
it as the remains of the superstitious rites 
paid by the heathen to the imaginary god- 

ess of flowers ; and they also disapproved 
of the noisy and profligate revels with 
which it was accompanied. They preached 
continually against “doing observance to 
a man ot May ;” and the sincere and earn- 
est Bishop Latimer complained, that once 
when he was about to preach on that day, 
he could get no audience, because all the 
young people “were gone a-Maying.” ‘I 
found,” said he, “the churches fast locked. 
I tarried there half an hour, or more, and 
at last the key was found. One of the 
arish came to me, and says, ‘ Sir, this is a 
usy day with us, we cannot hear you; it 
is Robin Hood’s day ; the parish are gone 
abroad to gather for Robin Hood, I pray 
you hinder them not.’ So,” observes the 
oa bishop, “I was fain to, give place to 
tobin Hood and his men.” 

In the villages in Ireland the hawthorn 
is still suspended over the doors and. win- 
dows of cottages, and large boughs, gaily 
ornamented with ribbon and coloured 
papers, are carried to the homes of the 
newly married, as ‘emblems of. hope.” 
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Mummers, or Morris-dancers, are usually 
the bearers. These are a band of young 
peasants, who have been selected on ac- 
count of their comely appearance, or their 
proficiency in, athletic, exercises. ,.\ They 
march in procession,..t Wa, a, dressed 
ayy 


in pink or green,jackets, a. a pro- 
fusion of ribbons.on. + ot, 8 and sleeves. 
They are accompanied by,a, band.of rustic 
music, and usually dance round, the haw- 
thorn-tree, which the.three, youngest, and 
best. looking. of the, party fel -on., high, 
opposite to the cottage of, the, young, mar- 


ried peasants. whom, they, have, coma, to 
congratulate... After,.a "short i a key 


move off to another village, or,go from,one 
gentleman’s seat to another, ar ri rey close 
the day.. with what. is termed the, “long 


dance. I: HI VIs2GO Of SYR voy smo y/ 
In the south and west of Treland there 
is a strange superstitious, custom, observed 
on May-day, of making, cows, jump, over 
lighted. straw,.or faggots. Some, antiqna- 
ries have traced this custom to the, wor 
ship of Bael,, but.the,poor; peasantry, .who 
practise it say, “ It.,is..to..make. the, cows 
give plenty of milk!” ns ee as it 
may, the Irish name. for,this, month has 
some reference to the heathen deity, May- 
day is “ La.na Bael,tina,” the day of Bael’s 
fire, and the month of May is,expressed 
** Mi na Bael. tina,”” the gouilncor timers 


moe tivun sat te gig! 
In Italy, instead _of .young,.men,; it is 
maidens who “go a-Maying.” Five or six 
of the prettiest and youngest in a village 
meet together, and go from house to house 
singing, and wishing a “merry May” to 
every one, oldand young. Amongst the 
wishes are, “that you may live to be a 
hundred and two,” and that “everything 
you eat may: be turned: to isugarandsoil” 
There are one hundred:species of; haw- 
thorn, of which: thirty-five are varieties of 
the common English hawthorn;:and; the 
remainder are beautiful shrubs, brought 
principally. from: North Americas « They 
are all hardy, and almost,equally. beautiful 
in. fruit. as in. flower... How, $00 118, oUF 
God! how rich.in benevolence! how ab: \° 
dant in the various ,beanties with whic 
he has gratified,the taste.of man, and whi¢ 
he has also madeaulectnanane ‘Wants 
of his other creatures... 
The lovely hawthorn, flowers, whose 


perfume and brightness afford us p ay re, 
yield food to the insects, who, while they 
feed on, it. “fill the world, with music,” 


with music, ’ 
and the bright_ fri whgoh ead 
when the. foliage is. gone, preserves the 
lives of . those . lovely, songsters, whose 
voices,. heard. even amidst. thé winter's 
blast, 1s a token. to, the frozen earth ‘That 


art 


beauty. liveth 8 eS rrOcsir ffeys f? of 


Pres nay gene om 
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eilgues sie .er99eb-2irn Mi 10 
emuo% to brad 6 91s s20.i'T 
“08 10 5aisslee mead ave 

wept the’ ‘Humblelthére & is' perpetual peace, » 
XS ttéréd mién’ ate’ ‘not always’ ‘the most 
5 AOMHE, idk Ténrnied 3 men always Wise.’ 


“O11 SS PUE Mp fisdot thatwarits @xperienée, 

Se haroe Seldom, for thaiies' aréinconvenient. 

onde y. WHidhdSh Pint eomaimdiy, anid frtend- | 
¥ itictosed. « 


bu seat Ghat thou Hiteadt! 10° give. 
on 
és the original? 
oF ouane ta 1 oly pees ‘will surely tread. 
edtires hel pure jased are ¥eéil torments. 
va “ei 


PBubpas jon H , ind aba duty of life 
igs ‘ag 
one Pad ay’ Spat ie td-morrows, 
ely n you have no -opeervers, be afraid of 
Boa a 


$y a 10 u2 


ris’ & Bad frien anid a drunkard a 
‘poor pri#y coutisellor.) * 
“SAPO pe -deliyed pitti the heart uipon tenter- 


gous OF mover 


eth e the eboh to’ little vice, lest a | 


eo shoul efter’ too: 
kfs'tof felled bya’ stroke.’ 
2BIq I awit M not cure the head-ache, nor a 
Fics Lipper ‘the voit. 
a other is! 0 wicked bat desires to have 
so dren. ©! 10 

oP abil be the key of the gh and the 
lock. of the night. 

2! Quit nut pentaltity for hope. 


viz TO 8vVi{" 
egsliiv 8 ai dzsguuo0y 
eon of sasod # 
ot “yeh yur ginal 
edt JevnourA  seeu0y 
& 9d of OY 
unindivisve * baz 
‘Naturevhas: caefead> to:give us: the power | 
off truly eurtderstanding the «wants, the | 
pring naan = < rm which we do 
not possess livres! 
adysord cdiavuul: tBYituned 
nda FROM. THE’ RANKS. 
isBeveite eén’ ‘privates soldiers of the French 
‘in’ Buionaparte’s'time, by their bravery 
a aa ale ts; enti themselves to the follow- 
ia it inguished® Stations':—Two ‘became 
two; “princes? nirie; dukes ;° two, 
fiel Ratalsh and: two, generals: 


Ox aa 


avil vy 


geollw eae ‘MONHY ORYOUR LIFE. 


stints pisces bachelor, possessed of a 
fies Peso ,000, meeting a friend one 
: ean ti Harangue very | earnedly upon 
t fetestab lé sin ‘of avarice, and gave the 
foul owing” ‘instance ‘of ‘it :—“ About three 
years’ ago,” said he, “by a very odd acci- 
pent I fell into a well, and was absolutely 

ithin 4 very few minutes of ‘perishing, be- 
fore I could prevail upon an unconscionable 


e‘peueral 1 mark of ai mn Postsk is; that he | ° 


“DIGGINGS. 


A SANA LES, BUD, GOLDEN, GRAINS 


“One man’s fant should be another man‘s 
JessBn.2 

‘He that tells all he knows will also tell 
what he does not know. 

Make not your sail too large for your ship. 

Great’ talkers are like broken pitchers—« 
everything runs out of them. 

That'man is rich whose desires are poor. 

The crow thinks her own bird the fairest. 

‘The first step to greatness is to be honest. 

Rebuke with soft words and hard arguments. 

Quarrels are easily begun, but with difficulty 
ended, 

Perspicuity is the best kind of eloquence. 

Of all flatterers, self-love is the greatest. 

Never forsake a true friend. 

Misfortunes are the discipline of humanity. 

Keep good company, and be one of the 
number. * 

Idleness is the greatest prodigality. 

Discretion of speech is superior to eloquence. 

Covetous men need money least, yet most 
affect it. 

He who resolves to amend has God on his 
side. 

If you would teach secrecy to others, begin 
with yourself, 

‘ Love and lordship like no fellowship. 

Men’s merits rise in proportion to their 
modesty. 

Precepts may lead, but examples draw. 


DHE “PORTFOLIO. 


ees BE ee AND SELECTED,]| 


dog of a labourer, who happened to be 
within hearing of my cries, to help me or, 
for half:a-crown. The fellow was so rapa- 

cious 28 to insist upon a crown for above it 
quarter of an hour, and I verily believ> 
that he would not have abated me a sing] > 
farthing if he had not seen me at the last 
gasp, and determined rather to die thaa 
submit to his extortion.’ 


DRESS. 


The great Frederick of Prussia, eithir 
through economy or carelessness, or both, 
was accustomed to wear all his clothes as 
long as decency permitted; sometimes, in- 
deed; rather longer; and it was usual with 
him. to order his breeches to be mended, 
and his coat to be pieced under the arms. 
When Peter the Great was in France, the 
Marquis de Nele appeared before him every 
day ima new dress. ‘‘ Surely,” said the 
Czar to him, “‘ your tailor must be a_very 
bad one, ‘that he ean never fit you.” Field- 
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Marshal Count Daun, a famous Austrian 
general, had, it is said, a dress for every 
day in the year. John IV., King of Por- 
tugal, uniformly aimed at making luxury 
unfashionable. Seeing the ambassador to 
London in an English hat one day, he in- 
quired how much it cost, and hearing two 
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pounds English money, he replied, ‘‘ Take 
care of it; for I can purchase four hats in 
Portugal for that sum.’’ So fond was our 
Queen Elizabeth of dréss, that three thou- 
sand different habits were found in her 
wardrobe after her death. 


WEEKLY CALENDAR. 


AUGUST 25TH To 3lsT. 


Avaust 25. Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. _ 

August 25, 1842, aman named Bean was tried 
atthe Old Bailey for a misdemeanour, in pointing 
a pistol at Queen Victoria. He was found guilty, 
and sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment, 

August 26, 1635,died Lope de Vega, the rival and 
¢onqueror of Cervantes in the dramatic art. His 
powers of invention are unparalleled in the history 
of poetry and dramatic composition. He required 
only four-and-twenty hours to write a versified 
drama of three acts, abounding in intrigues, pro- 
digies, or interesting situations, and interspersed 
with sonnets and other versified accompaniments. 
He was so popular that whenever he appeared in 
the streets he was surrounded by crowds of 
people, all eager to gain a sight of this “* prodigy 
of nature.” 

August 26, 1832, died in London, aged 70, 
Adam Clarke, LL.D. He was popular as a Wes- 
leyan minister for about fifty years. His under- 
standing was clear and vigorous; his memory 
was retentive, and his industry unwearied. 
Though a self-taught man, his literary and scien- 
tific stores were unbounded, and his writings are 
various and learned. He »published a Commen- 
tary on the Old and New ‘Testament in eight 
volumes quarto, some volumes of sermons, and 
several curious philological and biblical works. 

August 26, 1814, died Sir Benjamin Thompson, 
better known by his German title of Count Rum- 
ford. He was the author of several projects for 
the benefits of the general community, as well as 
of particular classes. Among these was a scheme 
dor the suppression of mendicity, providing la- 
bour for able-bodied paupers, and exciting a spirit 
of industry among the lower orders. He employed 
himself much in making experiments on the na- 
ture anc application of heat, and on other subjects 
of economical and philosophical research. Among 
the results of his industrious researches may be 
named many improvements in stoves, warming 
and heating apparatus, &c. 

August 27, 1748, died, aged 48, James Thomson, 
a distinguished British poet, author of the ‘* Sea- 
sons,” the ** Castle of Indolence,” and other 
poems, and some plays. For sensibility and 
beauty of natural description, the “‘ Seasons ” have 
searcely been excelled. 

August 27, 1831, died, in his 86th year, Lord 
Norbury, for some years Chief Justice of the Court 
of Common Pleas in Ireland, and variously 
termed the “hanging” and the ‘‘ punning” 
judge. 

August 27, 1847, as the Cricket, high-pressure 
steamboat, one of the vessels plying between 
Hungerford Market and London Bridge, at a fare 
of a halfpenny per head, was on the point of mov- 
ing from the Adelphi Pier, with a large number 
of passengers, the boiler burst, in consequence of 


Which the vessel was shattered and sunk ; five | 


persons were killed, and several others seriously 
injured. The accident was occasioned by the 
insane practice of tying down the safety valves, in 
order to husband the steam power while the boat 
stopped to take in passengers. 

August 27, 1849, the members and visitors of 
the Peace Congress visited the Royal Palaces of 
Versailles and St. Cloud, by permission of the 
French Government. While at Versailles the 
company partook of a collation in the celebrated 
Tennis Court, after which a meeting was held, 
presided over by Richard Cobden, Esq., when tes- 
timonies of respect were presented to the dele- 
gates from America. 

August 28, 1645, died at Rostock, aged 62, 
Hugo Grotius, a celebrated Dutch scholar. In 
consequence of his defences of Arminianism, he 
had his property confiscated, and was condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment, from which, however, 
after eighteen months, he escaped by the con- 
trivance of his wife. He wrote on literature, 
poetry, history, and divinity. 

August 29, 1843, the Rev. Theobald Mathew, the 
great Temperance Reformer, visited London, and 
in the course of a few weeks administered the 
pledge of total abstinence from intoxicating li- 
quors to many thousand persons of both sexes. 

August 30, 1841, Lord Melbourne, in the Lords, 
and Lord John Russell, in the Commons, an- 
nounced the resignation of Ministers. The Queen. 
sent for Str Hobert Peel, and intrusted to him 
the formation of a new Ministry. 

August 31, 1688, died in London, in the 60th 
year of his age, John Bunyan, autor 0 the 
“‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” one of the most popular 
allegorical tales ever composed in any language. 
For some years he practised asa robe unker, 
and led a wandering dissipated life. While sery- 
ing as a soldier in the Parliament army he became 
deeply impressed with the truth and importance 
of religion, and after some tinie joined the Ana- 
baptists, and became a public teacher among them, 
Acting in defiance of the severe laws enacted 
against dissenters from the Established Church, 
he was thrown into prison, where he remained for 
more than twelve years, during which it is sup- 
posed he wrote most of his popular works. 

August 31, 183%, the ship Amphitrite, wield ed 
convicts to New South Wales, and having on 
board 103 female convicts, 12 children, and a crew 
of |6 men, was driven on the Boulogne sands, ina 
heavy gale which commenced on the 29th. Those 
on board might probably have been sayed before 
the return of the tide; but, apparently through 
the captain’s doubt as to his authority to allow 
the convicts to escape to the shore, as well as 
through the sanitary regulations of the French, 
all, except three of the crew, were drowned. ‘The 
same gale occasioned a serious loss of life and pro 
perty on most parts of the coast. 
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No. XXXTTI.— THE GRAND EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF 
INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS IN 1861. 
Part IV. 
‘Tue EXHIBIvION WILL BE A FINE EXAMPLE OF WHAT THE PEOPLE CAN Do, 

Nothing is more fatal or paralyzing to the energies of a nation than to have the 
Government attending to everything. In many foreign countries, you havea 
state funetionary, and a minister of public works, presiding over all great under- 
takings, and whatever funds are wanting must be drawn from the exchequer. The 
strangest part,of the business is, that the citizens often dream that these 
affairs cost them nothing; and scem to imagine that their rulers make the money, 
and then, very liberally, distribute it in public offices, schools, exhibitions, &c. &e¢.; 
when the real factis, that the Government, though it may coin, yet it never makes, 
either gold or silver, or even copper. When it has made money, it has too often 
sent forth worthless assignats, or deteriorated metal. The people, and especially the 
working classes, produce the wea:th, and if the rulers are employed to spend it, they 
jirst appoint an officer to collect it, another to take care of it, a ¢hird to dispose of it, 
a fourth to see how it is laid out, a fifth to notice how it is used by those who 
receive it, and then, sia‘hly, a board of commissioners and sinecurists to inquire 
into the whole business, by means of a staff of officials, who are often amazingly 
over-worked in doing nothing. Hence, in many instances, it is the case, that the 
nation has to pay jive or six times more fora state undertaking than would be re- 
quired if the business were managed by private individuals. The Hnglish are 
tolerably awake to the latter advantage, and therefore do not burslen their senators, 
either to make railways or originate and sustain public exhibitions. The coming 
Exposition of Works of Industry will be the most extensive and valuable since the 
world began; and yet it will be brought about without State superintendence, or 
costing the Exchequer a penny. The English people have long been adepts in 
managing their own affairs, and it will reflect everlasting honour on the illustrious 
Consort of our Queen, that he has recognised this characteristic of the nation, and 
made a proposition which will so fully call it forth. What a noble example and 
stimulus will thus be set before foreigners; and perhaps one of the best and most 
important lessons they will learn will be, the power and independence of any peo- 
ple, when they choose to exert themselves, to superintend and direct their own 
matters. 

Ihave known parents who bought and sold, and, in fact, did everything, for 
their children ; and the consequence was, that when they died, they left behind 
them a race of helpless mortals, who seemed alike useless to themselves and to 
the rest of their species. And thus has it been with most of the governments of 
the world. The rulers have devised and executed all things, and the middle 
classes and the masses haye been treated as mere infants, who had neither bodily 
nor mental capacity. This despotism has been fatal to all classes, not excepting the 
governors themselyes; for who expects a noble thought or generous action from a 
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tyrant. Some nations are now as inexperienced as they were centuries ago. A 
large portion of the continent of Europe has, within a few months, had all its rights 
and liberties placed within its grasp, but the people, in some cases, have treated 
these infinite blessings as mere toys, have played with them for a while, as children 
do with their shuttle-cocks or foot balls, and then growing careless, and wishing 
for some other amusement, have allowed their rulers to rivet their fetters tighter 
than ever. There is an industrial, commercial, and political education which 
nations require before they can become great, but which is never taught at colleges 
and universities. Public life and business are the best ‘‘ National Schools ”’ to call 
out the energies of citizens. The English have been well drilled in these semina- 
ries, and have not only elevated themselves, but their nobles and rulers. Sir 
Robert Peel was not the creator, but the creature, of his age. Had he been born, 
or educated, among Turks or Russians, whoever would have heard of Catholic 
Emancipation, or the Abolition of the Corn Laws? It was his happiness to be the 
son of an industrious father; to live in the midst of busy fellow-citizens; and he 
obtained an eminence among them, because he allowed them to expand his mind, 
and having been first their pupil, proposed to be their leader; and thus has left to 
rulers one of the brightest examples of modern times. It is no wonder that there 
is so much rivalry in the land to erect monuments to his memory; he was an im- 
personation of the industrial spirit of his countrymen ; and the whole of his policy 
that deserves commendation consisted in his permitting the resources and energies 
of the nation to develope themselves. ‘The exhibition of next year may be viewed 
as a temple erected to the genius of Peel, or rather to that of the Anglo-Saxons, 
which he had imbibed from them, and then, in return, laboured to call forth in 
them with greater energy, and to lead it on to nobler enterprizes. Hence, we view 
the undertaking with pleasure, not merely for the art and skill which it will dis- 
play, but as a grand and glorious example of what nations can do, independent of 
government, pupilage, control, or support. 

In THE EXHIBITION OF 1851 WILL BE SEEN THE IMPORTANCE OF THE MECHANIC, 
ARTIZAN, AND LABOURER. 

Hitherto man has been despised by his fellow man. His. own brother has 
looked upon him with contempt, and set a higher value upon beasts, shrubs, 
stones, and even the most trifling toys. What is most remarkable is, that the most 
useful of our race have been treated with the greatest disrespect. ‘* Only a 
labourer !’’ ‘*Only a mechanic!’’ ‘‘ Only a tradesman !’’ are words of common 
occurrence; and yet there is a world of significance in this insignificant ‘‘ only.” 
It might be read, ‘‘ Only a labourer who cultivates the fields and produces revenues 
of wealth for the people who treat him with scorn !’’ ‘* Only a mechanic who in- 
vents and constructs the comforts and conveniences of life for those who frown 
upon him for following such base occupations !’”’ ‘* Only a tradesman who traffics 
in the utile and the dulce for his fellow-creatures, and brings them to your very 
door!’’ These onlies are, after all, our ministering and guardian angels. They 
produce all the necessaries, the comforts, the luxuries, and the wealth of the world. 
What if our earth were peopled with onxy lords, ladies, and gentlemen, who can- 
not ply a spade, ashuttle, ora spindle! What a miserable plight we should then 
be in before another month has passed! Nothing but beggary, starvation, and 
misery, would stare us in the face. 

We have not one word to say against wealth, or even titles. Retired classes, 
who abstain from labour and trade, who purchase and consume, but do not pro- 
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duce, are a great advantage to any state. The more we have of such, the more 


customers, the more trade, the more labour, and the better wages. ‘The man who 
would sweep nobles and unoccupied gentlemen from the earth, would act as in- 
‘sanely as the simpleton who took it into his head to shoot his customers. Society 
does not so much need leveling in rank, as regenerating in feeling. Mutual 
respect is a debt we owe to our species. None are originally mean, or low. All 
are by birth the children of the King of kings, and of the blood-royal of heaven; 
hence it is said that he is in danger of perdition that calls his brother ‘ Raca,” a 
mean and empty fellow, ora ‘‘ fool,”’ because his contempt proves that he does not 
recognize the divine dignity of mankind. To revile humanity, is to reproach its 
Creator. Intellectual and moral degradation are not essentials of our race, but the 
accidents of education, and not unfrequently can be traced to the neglect of those 
very individuals who treat them with scorn. 

The Grand Exhibition of Industry will bring the people on the stage, and show 
the importance of labour. Wad there been only wealthy consumers in the world, 
not a single machine, or any of its products, would have stood before us. It is 
because some of our brethren and sisters have been industrious that we behold so 
many myriads of comfort and luxuries. One has toiled in the mine, another is 
black from the smithy, a third has been tanned in the sun, and a fourth has grown 
pale in the workshop. Human: life hath subjected itself to almost every danger 
and privation, and death, to minister to the wants of our species, and hence our 
rich supply of blessings. Man, we have often said, is a miniature deity in this 
world, Heaven gives us the rough and the raw materials; but our brethren and 
sisters work them up into articles of use or pleasure. The stone needs the hammer; 
the wood demands the saw and the plane; the flax, the wool, and the silk, require 
the spindle and the loom; the ore must feel the furnace and the anvil; the field be 
turned by the spade and the plough; the corn be reaped by the sickle, ground in 
the mill, and baked in the oven. ‘The bounties of Providence are strewed almost 
in vain, where the labourer and mechanic are wanting. The savage is poor in the 
midst cf mines of wealth, and lives on roots, by the chase, or by fishing, in the very 
land where every dainty and luxury might be produced. Let no one, then, despise 
the hard hands, or the weather-beaten faces of the operative and peasant. Were 
there no fustian jackets, smock-frocks, and leathern-aprons, there would be no 
palaces, robes, or levees. God made us dependent that we might reciprocally 
esteem each other, and regard our mutual importance. Those labourers are in- 
valuable, and so are the wealthier ranks who never toil at all. Thanks to yon lady 
for that costly dress and equipage ; hundreds of hands have been employed, and a 
hundred mouths fed, in her service. Had she dressed in sackcloth, and walked 
along the road, none of these would have found employment and comfort; and 
thus we mutually benefit and bless each other, and therefore should regard each 
other with mutual esteem. 

OUR DEPENDENCE ON LABOUR WILL BE MORE THAN EVER EVIDENT. 

Man was made to toil. The structure of his body, as well as his wants, proclaim 
this truth. How marvellous, then, that ever there should have existed a human 
being so sunk in mind and morals as to brand industry with reproach! No so the 
ancients. Paradise required dressing and keeping. ‘The first pair were gardeners; 
‘and when clothes became necessary, the Almighty Creator constructed their robes. 
The early princes, princesses, and monarchs worked at various arts and trades. It 
is a figment of modern times that toil is a degrading occupation, and that idleness 
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and uselessness, sinecurism and helplessness, are honourable and majestic. Strange 
that we should pour contempt on our guardian angel, or despise the hand that 
ministers to our wants! It is not going too far to say, “‘ that labour is a divine ordi- 
nance.” A Latin poet tells us that Jove intended to sharpen our genius by neces- 
sity and care. The animals make no improvement, because they have few wants. 
What need has the peacock of millinery, the horse of a weaver, the leopard of em- 
broidery, the lion of a palace, or the eagle of steam-power? But man is full of 
necessities ; and his eye, his hand, his mental powers, proclaim that he was made 
to minister to himself.and others, and to be ministered unto in return. 

Labour, then, is allto man. He can obtain no good without it. Even the sal- 
vation of his soul must be “‘ worked out with fear and trembling ;”’ and whether 
ne ascends to bliss, or takes the downward road, he must travel on his own feet. 
Without labour England would have been now what it was a thousand years before 
vutius- Agricola landed on our shores. Why are we not American Indians, or 
counterparts of the inhabitants of the Feegee Islands? Labour has made us to 
differ, and enabled us to send, or promise to send, all the arts and blessings of civi- 
lization to the destitute parts of our globe. We have had galleries for the artist, and 
shrines for the saint and philanthropist ; and we enyy them none of their fame or 
glory. ‘They all were, in their order, sons of toil, and ministers to our pleasure and 
improvement; but until now, INDUSTRY, in its rough, hard, and more toilsome 
drudgeries, has had no monument. This ingratitude has reflected on our hearts 
and our heads; seeing we depend most of all upon those arduous occupations 
which we haye most despised. The fine arts are of later growth. The colonist 
and the settler seek first the necessaries of life; and yet, strange to say, we have 
honoured the painter and the poet, and have forgotten the men and women who 
have given us our daily bread, and surrounded us with the conveniences of life. 
Our dependance on labour, which the Exhibition of Works of Industry will espe- 
cially teach, will suggest that none who minister to our wants, our ease, our wealth, 
or our taste, should be neglected or treated with scorn. 

Tue Rich WILL MORE THAN EVER FEEL THEIR DEPENDENCE UPON THE INDUSTRY 
OF THE MAssEs, 

We are no advocates for universal toil, It could not benefit the world for all to 
engage in manual labour, Weshould then have too many hands, and, consequently, 
employment would be scarce and wages low. Those who have made their fortunes, 
and quitted the loom or the counter to live on their means, are, in every respect, 
great benefactors to their species ; and we trust a time will come when every man 
and woman will make it one of the main objects of their ambition to be able toretire 
from the labour market, to enjoy a happy old age, and live on the fruits of their 
trade and industry, without burdening a parish. If emigration is a benefit to our 
operatives, because it takes a competitor from the field ; if disease or death are 
boons to the living, in consequence of the decrease of hands, or of aspirants to office, 
how much more valuable must the brother or sister be who leaves the plough, or the 
shuttle, but still stays in our country, and spends the produce of former years of 
industry and economy in employing others? We make these remarks because we 
fear that there is a most unreasonable prejudice against persons who are not engaged 
in any kind of trade, and have no need to earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brow. Rich men and women are a common good, while a nation of hard-working, 
craving operatives and paupers would be ready to supplant and deyour one 
another, . | 
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But if, on the one hand, there has been a feeling of envy or dislike towards those 
who are wealthy, and have no need of labour ; there has been, on the other, a most 
foolish contempt of the mechanic and the operative. Much of the disunion among 
the different orders of society has been provoked. We have known those who 
always spoke with contempt of the sons and daughters of toil. It was a greater 
crime to be an artizan or a peasant than to be a swindler, a drunkard, a debauchee, 
or aninfidel. To labour with one’s hands to feed and clothe and enrich mankind, 
left a stain which nothing could wash away. And those who looked and spoke so 
disdainfully of the working classes, did not hesitate to partake of bread which had 
come to the table through the plebeian hands of the vulgar peasant, the ill-bred 
miller, and the despised baker ; nor to wear clothes which had been produced, and 
manufactured, and made by such disreputable beings as spinners, weavers, tailors, 
sempstresses, hatters, milliners, shoemakers, &c. &c. We wonder that so much 
haughtiness should deign to be enriched, or touch wealth which has come from 
such an ignoble source. 

Can we not procure food, garments, furniture, equipages, trinkets, jewellery, and 
riches, which have been called into existence by the sole agency of the nobility, and 
have only passed through the hands of princes? Such a discovery, in the estimation 
of some, would be worth more than another California, and would at once release 
the titled sons and daughters of Adam from dependance upon their poor brethren 
and sisters, and thus relieve their contempt of these labourers from the charge ot 
ingratitude. Alas! the desire is vain ; for, by an unalterable decree of destiny, or 
rather of Providence, it is determined that those who labour shall be the minister- 
ing and guardian angels of those who live without toil. This truth will be especially 
evident in the Works of Industry about to be exhibited. Not an article will be 
there but has passed through the hands of the working classes. If the world had 
been peopled by none but princes, peers, and other branches of the aristocracy, we 
should have no exhibition in Hyde Park in 1851 ; and, therefore, the intrinsic value 
of industry will more than ever be manifest; and we trust that this fact will lead 
to a more benevolent regard for those who procure the comforts and necessaries of 
life, and the adoption of rational and effective efforts for their physical, meatal, 
political, and moral elevation. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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HENRY WILLIAMS; or, STRUGGLES FOR LIGHT. 


CHAPTER V.—SUNSHINE. 
Ir was a lovely evening in May when we]}penandink. But here again I was encoun- 


arrived at Hayre-de-Grace, in a school near 
which Iwas to pass some months. My first 
experience of France was not very flattering. 
In the packet was a poor Englishwoman, who 
was going to join her husband at Rouen. On 
nearing the shore she was roughly handled by 
the custom-house officers, and, as it appeared to 
me, as good as defrauded of a portion of the 
pittance which remained: for the rest of her 
journey. Being indignant at what I saw, I 
interposed, and received as my reward only 
indignities from the lips of these rude officials. 
The poor woman was in tears; she had two 
children with her, and she seemed condemned 
to travel the remaining space on foot. I tried 
to comfort her with the prospect of redress. As 
soon, therefore, as we were set on shore, I went 
to the Custom-house to plead her cause; but, 
alas! what with my English-French and their 
Norman patois, the authorities could not under- 
stand me any more than I could understand 
them, Determined not to be foiled, I took to 
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tered by French hand-writing and technical 
terms. Nothing remained but to abstract from 
my own small store something to assist the 
injured and distressed woman. In parting she 
loaded me with thanks, and I enjoyed the lux- 
ury of having done a good action. 

In this case, I am still of opinion that the 
action was good. But I now know that in my 
youth I was too easily moved by tales of woe. 
Well can I remember the pleasure with which 
I cast a penny to what appeared to me the 
more deserving mendicants, as they “‘ sat by the 
way-side and begged.” Little idea had I that 
begging was a trade, and, considering the returns 
only, a good trade. As little did I then sus- 
pect the impositions that are practised on the 
open-handed and good-natured. Very long 
since have I abandoned indiscriminate alms- 
giving, and I should at present account it an 
immoral act to give to anyone the smallest sum 
without having previously investigated the ap- 
plicant’s circumstances. Indeed, my eyes were 
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partly opened in France, which at the time to | slowly along from street to street, headed by 


which I refer, and in the places that I became | those large and _ beautifully-wrought silver 
acquainted with, swarmed with beggars. Alms- | crosses, and by that richly-embroidered canopy 


giving, too, seemed to be almost universal; and I 
gained a dim notion that the remedy engen- 
dered the disorder. 

France surpassed my expectations. The 
north of France, it is true, falls far short of the 
south in beauty. But with my limited experi- 
ence, I found the country very charming. 
What a gay scene was that which opened 
before me as I drew near the shore, landed on 


under which “the host” is borne in state by 
high ecclesiastics, attired in splendid robes. 
Then listen to that now solemn, now joyous, 
music, sent forth by band after band, as dif- 
ferent parts of the train come up; and, in 
honour of the tutelary saint of the city, see how 
the fronts of the houses are decorated—here 
beautifully, there dandily, and in the back 
streets with shabby rags of flaunting hues. 


the quay, and made my way to my temporary ; Look, too, at that numerous group of girls, 
home, on the hill-side whieh flanks the town. | all clad in white, with garlands round their 


The whole city seemed to be abroad enjoying the 
genial season, and that soft, pellucid atmosphere; 
the men strikingly if not well attired, and the 
women bedecked in all the colours of the rain- 
bow. Music sounded along the shore, as if to 
give me a joyous greeting; and when I got 
through the town into the suburbs, I found 
long avenues of fine trees crowded with well- 
dressed persons, beth male and female; some 
dancing to festive music, others promenading, 
here in grand display, there in the midst 
of merriment and jocularity; and others, 
again, lolling in chairs and sipping coffee or 
liqueurs. This attractive scene, however, I 
found in a few days was far inferior to the gala 
of Sunday. No sooner was the morning ser- 
vice over in the churches, than streams of 
people began to pour forth through the great 
thoroughfares of the city, on their way to some 
one of the numerous pleasure-gardens on the 
outside of the walls. As the crowds passed on 
they beheld parties of gaily-attired men and 
women, standing or seated at the windows, or 
in the balconies, of the houses in the principal 
streets. In this group, wine and cigars were 
the order of the day; another group were play- 
ing at cards. In the cross-ways mountebanks 
were carrying on their trade, or small bands 
were adding to the general exhilaration. When 
arrived at the several places of their destination, 
the pleasure-seekers, haying taken refreshment, 
formed dancing parties, or spent their time in 
the exchange of courtesies, the prosecution of 
affaires du ceeur, or making love—that very 
serious business being as much an amusement 
as it is a necessity with a Frenchman. Towards 
evening the company began to lessen, and 
small streams, of such as thought themselves 
superior people, returned into the city in order 
to repair to the theatre. 

Even this bright spectacle was surpassed on 
the occasion of special saints’-days. When the 
fete of a favourite saint fell on a Sunday in 
summer, gorgeous was the show. Without 
being deprived of any of the secular accom- 
paniments to which I have adverted, the dis- 
play in the streets received all the aid which 
could come from a religion ef which pomp and 
ceremonies form an important part, Look at 
that long gay procession, extending as it winds 
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heads, strewing flowers in great abundance 
before the steps of those holy men that bearthe 
sacred symbols ; and mark how the passers-by 
bend the knee to those symbols, in token of 
devout homage. It is a fascinating sight, 
especially to the inexperienced eye of a ‘young 
Englishman. Pleasureis certainly well under- 
stood by the French, who may well have been 
designated “ the gay nation ;” but it is pleasure, 
not comfort, that they enjoy. Napoleon denied 
that ¢mpossible was to be found im the French 
vocabulary. Certainly comfort, neither in the 
thing nor in the word, is of Gallic growth 

Showy and even superb as are those groups and 
processions, the houses of substantial merchants 
are inferior in furniture and domestic equip- 
ments to the abodes of our third-rate shop- 
keepers; nay, in Lancashire I have, among 
“mill-hands” in the country districts, seen 
cottages better furnished for appearance as well 
as use. And sorely, I must confess, were my 
somewhat puritanic associations shocked at the 
sights and sounds which every returning Sun- 
day brought under my notice. I must,however, 
do the French justice. I saw little excess, and 
very little intoxication, either in general or on 
those holiday occasions. Itis equally my duty, 
and I have a pleasure in its performance, to 
declare that many prejudices were dissipated 
by my visit; and I here gravely declare, that 
though it is true that the French (some of 
them) wear wooden shoes, and devour frogs, 
yet are they generous, hospitable, faithful, and 
upright, equally with John Bull and hisrespect- 
able children. It was in one sense a trying 
time when I was in France. The battle of 
Waterloo, which upturned the imperial throne, 
had brought the English into disrepute with 
the vanquished. The year was, too, that year 
when those national discontents in England, 
which at last issued in the Reform Act, came to 
a sudden outburst on the very spot in Man- 
chester on which now stands “ the Free-trade 
Hall,” and which, from the slaughter inflicted 
on their unoffending and unarmed countrymen, 
by the gallant Cheshire yeomanry, received the 
appropriate name of Peterloo. The news of 
these disturbances was received in Havre with 
shouts of joy. ‘*‘ England now is going to have 
her revolution,” “France will be reyenged,” 
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‘Waterloo will be fought again.” Notwith- 
standing the prevalence of sentiment, such as 
these words indicate, I, an Englishman, was 
well received, kindly treated, and, considering 
my youth and humble position, very hospitably 
entertained.. 

But here I am reminded of a grave misdeed 
of which I was guilty. Among my “ struggles 
for light,” not the least trying nor in retrospect 
the least painful, are the moral delinquencies 
into which I fell while striving to make my 
way. Yes! the poor are subject to special 
trials, and some of the worst of. these trials 
come from the aristocratic prejudices of what 
are called the upper classes. My French 
friends were, in general tone and manner, quite 
republican. Men and women termed each 
other, and were termed, ‘‘citizen.”’ Oneof the 
mysieries that it took me long to penetrate 
was the sight which I had the morning after 
my arrival, when I beheld the venerable prin- 
cipal of the school, who was also a priest, 
embracing and embraced by his gardener, 
exchanging one with another the kiss of fra- 
ternal equality. ~ But neither manners nor 
institutions can produce a radical change in 
human nature. Some of the most violent 
democrats I have known were most aristo- 
craticai in their general bearing, and most 
tyrannical in their warehouses and their homes. 
So “ citizen” A. and “ citizen-ess” B. had no 
small pride veiled under their republican ex- 
terior. Of course an English youth in an 
exclusively French academy became an object 
of special interest. The ladies, who probably 
thought I might make a momentary beau, were 
gracious .in admitting me to their company. 
On one occasion, when I had grown pretty 
familiar with their native tongue, and after I 
had endeavoured to excuse the to them mys- 
terious and objectionable custom of the ladies 
retiring after dinner and leaving the gentlemen 
over their wine, I was questioned by one of 
them, in whose eyes I was very desirous of 
standing well, as to my family—how many 
brothers and sisters I had—what were their 
respective ages, &c. &e. Ihad gone through 
the interrogation very well, when my fair ex- 
aminer brought the matter to the point at 
which she was driving: ‘and what, my dear 
sir, is the profession of your excellent father ?” 
«A minister,” I replied. 

The next moment, reader, I could have torn 
my tongue out. True, there was this ground 
for my ready falsehood, namely, that my father 
did often address a small and humble congre- 
gation of Dissenters. But the impression I 
produced was a false impression. This I know 
I had not the courage to recall, or qualify my 
misrepresentation. Well was I afterwards 
punished for my misdeed. I.cannot stop to 
give the details, but every word, as weil as 
every act, has its consequences ; and, being now 
taken for a clergyman’s son, I scon found my- 


self inconvenienced and tried by arts on the 
part of my French friends, which were only the 
natural results of my own declaration. Let 
my young readers especially cultivate moral 
courage. Timid by nature, I know how difficult 
is the task: but the experience of many years 
tells me that it is also of very high importance. 

One matter of a moral nature there is on 
which I look back with entire satisfaction, so 
far as my own conduct is concerned. The in- 
tercourse between the sexes in France I saw 
reason to believe was very lax. If the priest, 
who was my schoolmaster, had not in his 
establishment a lady who was much nearer to 
him than a housekeeper, he was very much mis- 
represented ; nor was it easy to explain, on vir- 
tuous grounds, the great likeness borne to 
Monsieur |’ abbé by a favourite resident pupil. 
Assuredly I could not mistake certain atten- 
tions with which the same lady honoured my- 
self. I was favoured with the loan of beoks or 
a very voluptuous character. I was invited 
into the inner recesses of her private apart- 
ments. I occasionally found her crossing my 
path or at my side in sequestered places. In 
all her festivities I had the privilege of taking 
a part, and yet more emphatically than these 
things did her looks and manner speak. But the 
temptation was one of the slightest to me. A 
deliberate misdeed I was incapable of commit- 
ting, and the memory of Louisa Baxter was in 
this particular case “a wall of fire round about 
me.” The only active feeling produced in me 
by Madame le Play’s blandishments was aver- 
sion, not to say disgust. 

Meanwhile my intellectual culture was pro- 
ceeding a pace. Mons. Baziere, my master, 
was an attentive teacher, and an exact scholar. 
Of Greek, indeed, he knew little or nothing ; 
but in Latin he was well versed, and his fa- 
miliarity with literature was minute and exten- 
sive. In a short time I spoke and wrote 
French as ifit had been my mother tongue. I 
also enriched my mind, and cultivated my taste 
by studying some of the best French classics. 
My Latin I resumed, but under far better aus- 
pices. Somewhat to my surprise, I found that 
Lhad pleasure in the pursuit of even Latin. My 
present teacher’s method was goed, and my pro- 
gress was much facilitated by influences that 
were constantly in operation around me. All 


; the school regulations were conveyed in Latin. 


Conversation in that tongue formed a part of 
the pupils’ ordinary duties. The masters were 
accustomed to give in Latin lessons varying in 
simplicity, so as to meet the capacities of all. 
Then our daily prayers were in Latin, and in 
Latin, too, were all the services of the church, 
at which I, with the other boys, attended, and 
of which Mons. Baziere was the chief eccle- 
siastic. 

‘ Very decided for good was the effect pro- 
duced on my mind by the comparatively short 
stay I made in France. The visit expanded 
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my mind, and enlarged my sympathies. It 
made known to me also, in a very unmistakeable 
way, how essential Miss Baxter’s presence was 
tomy peace. While I remained in the same 
town with her, I hardly suspected the impres- 
sion she had made upon my heart. Distance 
called up the past in vivid colours, and made 
me conscious of a want in the centre of my 
being. A very large share of the benefit I de- 
rived in France must, however, be ascribed to 
the personal character of Mons. Baziere. The 
abbé was a little man, of pleasing countenance 
and courteous manners, not unfitly representing, 
in his looks, words, and bearing, the scholar 
and the priest. Goodness of heart was his 
chief characteristic. If he did commit the 
scandals imputed to him, he doubtless measured 
his misdeeds by a French standard of morais, 
and seldem surely did a life of concubinage do 
so little to corrupt the character or tarnish the 
reputation. The kind-hearted gentleman seemed 
too good to me to be guilty of any serious mis- 
demeanour. I know not what the fact was, 
but this I know, that I still hold his memory 
in high regard, for, at any rate, he was very 
good, considerate, and attentive to me. Both 
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in school and out of school, at table and on 
country excursions, as well as in mixed society, 
he treated me with marked attention and kind- 
ness. Not only did he give me introductions to 
friends of his, but he almost every Sunday re- 
ceived me into his own sanctum. I can even 
yet imagine I see the dapper form of the darkly 
clad man, seated at his little painted table, and 
surrounded by the ancient tomes of fathers, 
saints, and classic writers. 

Ours was a sorrowful parting. My kind 
friends exacted a promise from me that I would 
pay them a visit. I then hoped to fulfil my 
promise. Youth is sanguine, and I saw no 
reason to think that I might not even travel on 
the Continent. How easy is it to be disap- 
pointed! A large portion of my days has been 
spent in Germany and Franee, for I have been 
a diligent student of the literature of both na- 
tions, especially the former; but, alas! never 
yet has the bustle and whirl of duty, in which 
I have lived, and happily lived, allowed me to 
quit the shores of Old England. Meanwhile, 
master and housekeeper must be gone to the 
land where their misdeeds cannot be hidden, 
and where their virtues will not be disowned. 


PARLIAMENTARY SKETCHES. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


uHxE political achievements of the Session 
of 1850 are not so conducive to the reputa- 
tion of the representative of the House of 
Russell, as to occasion us any great regret 
at the delay that has occurred in intro- 
ducing him here to our readers. We had 
hoped that he would have added the 
emancipation ef the Jews to his other 
meritorious contributions to the religious 
liberties of his age ; butin that expectancy 
we are not only disappointed, but our pre- 
vious estimate of the noble lord’s character 
for independence, fair dealing, and respect 
for his own consistency, has undergone a 
most material depreciation. Without in 
the least degree desiring to renew those 
discussions with which all readers of the 
public journals must have been surfeited, 
relative to the claims of Baron Rothschild, 
we may remark, that, had not Lord John 
Russell paralyzed the energies of the 
liberal electors of the city of London, be- 
numbed the faculties of the reformers 
throughout the country, by promising a 
vigorous prosecution of the Jewish cause, 
and then frittering away time and oppor- 
tunity in delays wholly uncalled for, even 


on the narrowest grounds of parliamentary | 


expediency, the principle at stake in the 
Baron’s person would have long since been 


| been born August 18th, 1792, The “ 


vindicated, in accordance with the wish of 
the British public; and there is every 
reason to believe that many other serious 
impediments to progression, arising from 
oligarchical. perversity, would have been 
removed at the same time, Lord John 
Russell has ever beenhonourably identified 
with the advancement of freedom of con- 
science ; but it must be confessed that, on 
two occasions, he has put to the blush those 
friends of religious liberty who deem truth 
and ingenuousness the first preliminaries 
to all honourable undertakings. One of 
these occasions we have just alluded to; 
the other was his abandonment of the 
famous Appropriation Clause, in the Irish 
Church dispute, on which he turned out 


Peel’s government, and then quietly and 


unblushingly proceeded to realize the very 
policy that had led to the expulsion of his 
predecessors from power. But it is desir- 
able that we should arrive at the latter 
epoch in his career in the ordinary course 
of a biographical outline, which, however, 
must necessarily be somewhat more ample 
than the average of our sketches. 

Lord John Russell, third son of the late 
and brother of the present Duke 7th of 
Bedford, is now in his 59th year, paving 
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the heroic sufferings of so many of his 
lordship’s progenitors in the cause of public 
liberty,” to quote the words of one of his 
biographers, are so constant a theme of 
seli-gratulation on his own part, and of 
ane on that of his admirers, that it is in- 
ispensable to make some brief reference 
here to at least the later history of a house 
sofamous. ‘The annalists of that house are, 
however, of two classes; for while one 
finds everything to praise, the other dis- 
covers a vast deal to censure. The Rus- 
sells have been fortunate in their panegy- 
rists, among whom Lord John himself has 
been the most constant, most voluminous, 
and, we may add, the most able. But 
they have also been most walucky in their 
censors, three of whom in particular were 
the greatest masters of invective, satire, 
and vituperation, in the language—namely, 
Burke, Junius, and Cobbett; and it may 
be asserted, that the failure of those master 
critics to destroy the hereditary prestige 
of the Bedford name, is the best possible 
tribute to the real worth of the Bedford 
services, 
_ The fourth duke was unfortunate enough 
to provoke almost at one and the same 
time the wrath of both Burke and Junius ; 
the former by some unfortunate reflections 
on the pension of the great orator, who re- 
torted in this strain, which we quote for 
the sake of the facts, as well as the severity 
of the diction—viz. : “While his grace was 
meditating his well-considered censure on 
me, he fell into a sort of sleep. Homer 
nods, and the Duke of Bedford may dream; 
and as dreams, even in his golden dreams, 
are apt to be ill-pieced, anit incongruously 
put together, his grace preserved his idea 
of reproach to me, but took the subject 
matter from the crown-grants to his own 
family. These grants were so enormous 
as not only to outrage economy, but even 
to stagger credibility. The Duke of Bed- 
ford is the leviathan ofall the creatures of 
the crown, He tumbles about his unwieldy 
bulk, he plays and frolics in the ocean of 
the royal bounty ; huge as he is, and while 
‘he lies floating many a rood,’ he is still a 
creature. His fins, his ribs, his whalebone, 
the very spiracles through which he spouts 
a torrent of brine against his origin, and 
covers me all over with the spray,—every- 
thing of him and about him is from the 
throne. Is it for him to question the dis- 
pensation of the royal favour?” After 
pursuing this strain for a considerable time, 
_and recapitulating all the odious points in 
the Bedford genealogy, from the time of 
the first Mx. Russell, who became afavour- 
ite with Henry VIII., Burke, in allusion 
to the duke’s supposed partiality towards 
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the French revolutionists, and desire for 
similar reforms at home, proceeds thus :— 
“Deep philosophers are no triflers ; braves 
ates ice are noformalists. They will 
no more regard a marquis of Tavistock 
than an abbot of Tavistock; the lord of 
Woburn will not be more respectable in 
their eyes than the prior of Woburn; they 
will make no difference between the su- 
perior of a Convent-garden of nuns and of 
a Covent-garden of another description; 
they will not care a rush whether his coat 
is long or short, whether the colour be 
purple, or blue, or buff. They will not 
trouble theiy heads with what part of his 
head his hair is cut from; and they will 
look with equal respect on a tonsure and 
a crop.” 

The attacks of Junius were of a more 
personal, and therefore of a still more 
venomous character. Referring to certain 
domestic calamities which befell the duke, 
he says: “I reverence the afflictions of a 
good man—his sorrows are sacred; but how 
can we take part in the distresses of a man 
whom we neither love nor esteem; or feel 
for a bereavement of which he himself is 
insensible? Where was the father’s heart 
when he could look for, or find, an im- 
mediate consolation for an only son in con- 
sultations and bargains for a place at court, 
and even in the misery of balloting at the 
India House?” And,in a note, it is added: 
“ Within afortnight after Lord Tavistock’s 
(his son’s) death, the venerable Gertrude 
(the duchess) had arout at Bedtord-house. 
The good duke (whe had only £60,000 a 
year) ordered an inventory to be taken of 
his son’s wearing apparel down to his slip- 
pers; sold them all, and put the money in 
his pocket. The amiable marchioness, 
shocked at such brutal, unfeeling avarice, 
gave the value of the clothes to the Mar- 
quis’s servant, out of her own purse. That 
incomparable woman did not long survive 
her husband. When she died, the Duchess 
of Bedford treated her as the duke had 
treated his only son. She ordered every 
gown and trinket to be sold, and pocketed 
the money. These are the monsters whor, 
Sir W. Draper comes forward to defend." 
Cobbett’s accusations against the Bedford 
family principally consisted of an implica- 
tion of Burke’s charges as to the enormity 
of their church plunder ; and at the present 
day a great deal of angry criticism has 
been expended on Lord John Russell’s pre- 
dilection for aggrandizig his own rela- 
tions, by securing for them a very undue 
proportion of the honours and emcluments 
of the State, and seizing upon certain 
offices not exactly compatible with the 
pretensions either of a patriot or a philo- 
sopher, as, for instance, making Lord 
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Charles Russell, his brother, serjeant-at- 
arms to the House of Commons—a situation 
not relieved from menial odium by the 
salary of £1,200 a year. 

A recent and an equally bitter, though 
much more refined, satirist of the Russells, 
has been the late Rev. Sydney Smyth, of 
facetious memory, who has lavished some 
biting sarcasms on the perversity and self- 
sufficiency of Lord John; one saying of 
his in particular, passing into a species of 
proverb, viz., that his lordship would un- 


dertake to perform a certain most hazard- | 


ous operation in surgery, or to command 
the channel fleet: and numerous small 
witlings of the daily press have since traded 
incessantly upon the Whig divine’s jocu- 
larity, at the expense of the Whig minister, 
though seemingly without much disturbing 


the serenity of the noble lord, whose re- | J 


liance upon his own judgment nothing can 
possibly shake, though undoubtedly recent 
events, in connection with the subject men- 
tioned at the outset of our remarks, should 
have disturbed it. 


On the other hand, the name of Russell 
has often proved, and deservedly, a talis- 
man in the popular cause ; and the lines of 
Moore, addressed to the present Premier, 
five-and-twenty years ago, have repeatedly 
found an universal echo in the English na- 
tion, mindful of the deeds alluded to by the 
poet :— 


‘« Whose nobility comes to thee, stamp’d with a 
seal, 

Far, far more ennobling than monarch 

e’er set ; 

With the blood of thy race, offer’d up for the 
weal 

Of a nation that swears by that martyrdom 
yet! 


“Like the boughs of that laurel, by Delphi’s 
decree, 
Set apart for the Fane, and its service 
divine, 
So the branches that spring from the old 
Russell tree 
Are by Liberty claim’d for the use of her 
shrine.”’ 


Reverting now to the more immediate 
object of our sketch, we have to remark 
that Lord John gave very early indications 
of that hereditary devotion to the service 
of the State of which such continuous 
mention by himself and others has since 
been made in prose and verse. Like the 
Marquis of Lansdowne and others, whom 
we have introduced here, he was not only 
educated at Westminster, but he received 
much instruction at Edinburgh, both in the 
university and privately from the cele- 


brated professor of moral philosophy, | by 


Dugald Stewart; and he hassince exhibited 
reat partiality towards Scotland and the 
cotch, the last proof of which has been his 

marriage with the daughter of the Lord 

Privy Seal, Earl Minto, in 1841, by whom 

he has issue, having lost, in 1838, his furmer 

wife, widow of Lord Ribblesdale, to whom 
he was united in 1835, no children having 
resulted from that alliance. When scarcely 
of age, in 1813, he was brought into Parlia- 
ment for his father’s borongh of Tavistock ; 
and the first speech he delivered was in 
condemnation of the cessation of Norway 
to Sweden. The war was then at its 
height, and public interest was entirely 
absorbed in consideration of our foreign 
relations, all things else being regarded as 
secondary to the one question of the 
triumph or the downfall of Napoleon. Lord 
ohn, of course, adopting the peace views 
of his great idol, Fox, was for coming to 
terms with the Emperor in the first in- 
stance, and subsequently opposed the re- 
newal of hostilities against bim after his 
return from Elba. These views, however, 
were then fast on the decline, owing to the- 
reverses that befell Bonaparte; and his 
lordship was not the man to impart fresh 
vitality to an expiring policy by his elo- 
quence, which was then, as indeed it has 
since continued, of a most frigid and for- 
mal character, and not at all calculated to 
convert a reluctant assembly like the House 
of Commons, or to evoke enthusiasm in 
the country. His pretensions to oratory 
seemed at first of so very hopeless a com- 

lexion, something resembling those of 
tice George Bentinck more recently, that 
his indifferent health afforded him a rea- 
sonable excuse, readily enough seized upon, 
for retiring from Parliament for a couple 
of years, from 1817 to 1819. Meanwhile, 
he had established a considerable intellec- 
tual reputation among literary Whig co- 
teries, by his publication of the life of his 
great ancestor, Lord William, who was 
beheaded for his resistance to the religious 
despotism of Charles the Second. ‘This 
character he has since enhanced by many 
publications of a historico-constitutional 
nature, including a bulky apologetic bio- 
graphy of the Duke of Bedford denounced 
by Bate and Junius; together, also, with 

a dramatic attempt in the tragic line, 

called * Don Carlos.” But none of his lord- 

ship’s effusions are at all commensurate 
with his standing as a Statesman, or at 
least with his standing as First Minister 
of England. They are creditable to the 
scholarly accomplishments of an English 
gentleman, but nothing more; and hun- 
dreds of productions equally good in every 
respect have been utterly forgotten, even 
name, since the appearance of those 
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which the subsequent political positien of | however, his lordship has far more sub- 
their author has alone rescued from the| stantial claims on his country’s remem- 
oblivion that would otherwise have in-| brance. 

evitably overtaken them. Fortunately, (To be conchuded in our next.) 


PITTSBURG AND CINCINNATI. 


THE stranger who makes New York the port of | others covered with wood, among which the 
his arrival in the United States will have the | rhododendron and the kalmia are scattered in 
choice of three routes into the interior. If he | great profusion, and covered with blossoms. 
wishes to examine the splendid scenery of the | At Hollidaysburg the canal is interrupted by 
Hudson, and the rich farms which extend | the great chain of the Alleghany, and pas- 
through the state of New York from the banks | sengers frequently take the stage coaches from 
of thatriver to the great lakes, he will take the | this point, for fifty miles, to Johnstown, on the 
steam-boat to Albany, and thence the railroad | western side of the mountains, where it recom- 
or canal through the valley of the Mohawk to | mences. ‘The difficulty as to the canal is over- 
Rochester and Buffalo. This will give him an | come by the stupendous works of a railroad, 
opportunity of surveying the finest district in | which crosses the mountains by a series of in- 
the state of New York, and, perhaps, the best | clined planes, worked by stationary engines, 
cultivation in the United States; besides ad-| and by which the boats themselves divided into 
mitting of a visit to Niagara and the Canadian | sections, are transported with their cargoes. 
shore. From Buffalo, on Lake Erie, where the | From Johnstown to Pittsburg is a distance of 
railroad and canal terminate, steam-boats run | 100 miles, which may be traversed either by 
to the town of Erie, in Pennsylvania, and | canal or stage-coaches; both are sufficiently 
thence a very fair stage line to Pittsburg, at the | fatiguing. The coaches are so constructed as 
head of the Ohio river. If this route be too | to contain nine passengers inside, and are, 
long or too expensive, the traveller will pro- | therefore,inconvenient for alengthened journey ; 
ceed to Philadelphia; thence either byrailroad | they are, however, preferable in some respects 
to Baltimore, and through Maryland, by stages | to the uncomfortable canal-boats, although the 
over the Cumberland mountains, or by railroad | facilities these afford for the transmission of 
from Philadelphia to Harrisburg, the capital of | children, and of heavy luggage, induce emi- 
Pennsylvania, whence the canal traverses the | grants generally to give them the preference. 
Alleghanies. This route, as the best for a The hull of the boat, which is about 60 feet 
number of persons where economy is an object, | long, by 10 or 12 wide, will sometimes be 
we propose to follow. crowded by 100 passengers. During the day 
The railroad from Philadelphia closes the | it forms a saloon, with a long row of tables, at 
Schuylkill river by a viaduct, and thence passes | which the meals are served; and at night 
through a rich and thickly-settled country to | shelves, in tiers three deep, are strung on the 
Harrisburgh, on the Susquehanna. We here | sides of the boat. Into the spaces between 
approach the range of the Alleghanies, through | these shelves people are expected to insert 
the eastern valleys, of which this wide and | themselves; and when once in, from the im- 
romantic river, celebrated in Campbell’s beau- | possibility of turning round, they remain from 
tiful poem, “ Gertrude of Wyoming,” takes its | dusk, at which time every one is compelled to 
course. At Harrisburgh we join the great i retire to rest, till morning. A small space is 
Pennsylvania canal, which follows the bank of ' eurtained off for the females ; but, although it 
the river for eight miles to the junction with | is customary to undress, the arrangements do 
the Juniata. not admit of propriety, and scarcely of decency. 
The scenery here is truly magnificent ; the | At five in the morning those who have slept on 
mountains which enclose the Susquehanna open | the tables and floor are summarily ejected, and 
to admit the passage of the Juniata from the | a few minutes allowed to all the remainder to 
westward, and are of the most picturesque | dress; after which the curtain is withdrawn, 
forms, clothed with trees to thesummits. ‘The | whatever may be the condition of the occupants 
canal crosses the Susquehanna, by an aqueduct | of the ladies’ cabin, the shelves are let down to 
of nearly a mile in length, and then follows the | conceal the scanty bedding, and the tables 
course of the Juniata to Hollidaysburg, a dis-| arranged for breakfast. The boats are not 
tance of 130 miles, the whole of which is | generally clean; and those in which we tra- 
through a valley of the most wild and pic- | velled were infested with vermin. 
turesque character, the hills on either side being The lhiggage is placed on the roof, where, 
of considerable elevation, sometimes rising | during the intensely hot days, the traveller may 
boldly in perpendicular rocky cliffs, and at} either recline or seat himself on his portman- 
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teau, at the risk of bringing his head into 
collision with the numerous bridges which are 
con:tructed at such a height as just to clear the 
boat itself. He will have reason to be thankful 
on his arrival at Pittsburg. 

This city is situated at the head of the great 
western valley, on the point of'land between 
the rivers Alleghany and Monongahela, which 
unite immediately below the town, and form 
the Ohio. Before this junction, these rivers 
have each a course of from three to four hun- 
dred miles through the mountains, and are na- 
vigable for a space of two hundred miles to- 
wards their sources. The situation of Pitts- 
burg is extremely beautiful, just within the 
range of the Alleghanies, which rise around it 
in every cenceivable variety of form, and afford, 
from their sides and summits, the most charm- 
ing views both of the adjacent mountains and 
of the opening valley below. The town has 
rapidly outgrown its original site, and now 
occupies, with its suburbs, a very considerable 
space on both banks of the river, which are 
crossed by numerous bridges. The population 
is not less than 80,000 souls. Im 1750, just a 
century ago, its site was first occupied by the 
French, who then claimed the whole of the 
western country, and built a small fort as part 
of a chain of fortifications, meant to extend as 
far as Louisiana. Eight years afterwards the 
fort was captured by the English, and in 1784 
the adjacent land was sold by the family of the 
great William Penn, to whom it belonged, in 
building lots, as the commencement of the 
town. From this period its progress has been 
rapid, at first as a depot for the supplies re- 
quired by emigrants to the west ; and since the 
discovery of the coal and iron mines with which 
the western side of the Alleghanies abounds, as 
the centre of a great manufacturing district. 
Its productions are chiefly iron, in every form 
in which the metal can be applied; but there are 
very large establishments for the manufacture 
of cotton, glass, and white lead, and for the 
building of steam-beats for the vast inland na- 
vigation. The coal and iron, which are the 
foundation of this state of prosperity, are ob- 
tained with the greatest ease from the sides of 
the mountains in the neighbourhood, the en- 
trances to the mines being generally horizontal, 
so that the ore is run out on tramways or in 


wagons, and the expense of raising it and of’ 


draining the mines entirely saved. With these 
advantages, there is no limit to the prospective 
growth of the city; and as it stands upon one 
of the great roads to the west, and is filled with 
an industrious and hard-working population, it 
bids fair to continue the chief manufacturing 
town in the United States. As a residence, it 
has, unfortunately, one drawback, which makes 
it an exception to all the American cities. The 
coal is so highly bituminous that the town and 
its neighbourhood are continually wrapped in 
a dense mass of smoke, which defiles every- 
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thing in the houses, and reminds the English 
traveller of the worst parts of the mining dis- 
tricts ef South Staffordshire. It contains many 
fine buildings, and particularly a very beautiful 
court-house, from eighty to one hundred 
churches, several theological and literary semi- 
naries and institutions, and school-houses more 
than sufficient for the education of all the 
people. 

At Pittsburg the great valley of the Ohio 
commences, and the river has a course from 
this place to its junction with the Mississippi of 
965 miles. This tract of country, which com- 
prises the western parts of Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, and the principal portion of the 
States of Ohio, Kentucky, Tennesse, Indiana, 
and Illinois, is more than 100,000 square miles 
in extent, and consists of rich soil in every 
part, suitable for agricultural purposes, plenti- 
fully watered, and almost without a single acre 
of barren land in the whole district. A century 
agoit was one continuous forest, with occasional 
intervals of prairie in the western part, and in- 
habited by tribes of wild Indians, who appear 
to have succeeded a more civilized race, the re- 
mains of which are traceable on the banks of 
many of the rivers. The Indians themselves, 
after opposing the first settlement of the white 
man with their usual determination, have failed 
in the unequal conflict, and of their entire race 
not one tribe now exists in the States bordering 
the Ohio. A few scattered individuals may be 
found near the great lakes, but the race in this 
district of the country is virtually extinct. The 
white population has increased since the middle 
of the last century to about five millions, and 
the once interminable forest is now replaced by 
flourishing farms and plantations, and by 
densely-peopled cities and villages, which are 
scattered at no great intervals over the surface 
of the land. The stream of emigration may be 
said to have commenced about seventy years 
ago, and since then masses of people, equal in 
number to the entire population of the Eastern 
States, have transferred themselves to the 
western side of the Alleghanies, and are there 
founding an empire, which, from its prodigious 
capacity of increase, and the energetic character 
of the people, bids fair to become the ruling 
power of the continent. The productions of 
the northern part of the valley are the same as 
those of England, with the addition of Indian 
corn, melons, and certain fruits, which the heat 
of the summer ripens in great perfection. In 
Kentucky great quantities of tobaéco are grown, 
and in the southern part of Tennessee, which 
can scarcely be considered within the limits of 
the valley, extensive crops of cotton are raised. 
The climate is fine, with sufficient rain, but the 
winters are much colder, and the summers 
very much hotter than with us. In the winter 
the rivers are all frozen over, so as to prevent 
navigation, and the melting of the snows at 
the approach of spring raises many of them to 


a great height, and causes them to overflow the 
adjacent lands. Although supporting so vast 
an amount of population, ‘the climate can 
hardly be called ‘thealthy, at- least to the Euro- 
pean. The autumnal fevers, though seldom 
fatal, are almost universal, and no family, and 
scarcely an individual, escapes an attack. Our 
own observation would lead us to suppose that 
the average duration of human life, though un- 
doubtedly with many exceptions, is much 
shorter here than in England, but the great 
ease with which all the necessaries of life are 
obtained, enables every one to marry early, and 
to support a large family, and the increase 
from this source would be more than sufiicient 
to sustain their numbers, without the addition 
ofthe immense annual emigration. 

From Pittsburg the great national road 
strikes through the centre of the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Llinois, to St. Louis. The 
emigrant wishing to settle in the central or 
northern portions of these States will take this 
route. It passes through a country resembling 
the richest parts of the west of England, with 
numerous towns and villages, and, wherever 
the forest has been broken in upon, the farms 
give abundant evidence of the superior fertility 
ofthe land. The great mass of the emigra- 
tion, however, in its progress westward, de- 
scends the Ohio by steam-boats. 

The banks of the river from Pittsburg to 
Cincinnati, a distance of 456 miles, consist 
chiefly of green hills, or bluffs, as they are here 
called, which rise abruptly from the shore, and 
are still clothed with the original forest. In 
some places they recede considerably from the 
bank, and disclose plains and valleys, either 
covered with wood or richly cultivated. Wher- 
ever the hills are particularly bold or elevated 
on one side, the opposite bank is level, and, 
with the quick succession of towns and villages 
on either shore, the whole forms a series of 
landscapes of unparalleled richness and beauty. 
The river itself is a broad and noble stream, 
comparatively shallow as it leaves Pittsburg, 
where the hills are bolder, and approach nearer 
each other than in the lower country, but in- 
creasing in volume as it descends until at Cin- 
cinnati itis fully half a mile in wicth. Its depth 
varies very much. In the dry season the nu- 
merous sand-bars almost prevent navigation ; 
but in the spring there is a rise offrom 40 to 50 
feet, which continues during the period at which 
the greatest amount of business is transacted, 
There are many islands in this part of its 
course, some of them cultivated, but generally 
clothed with trees, and allof them of picturesque 
and beautiful forms, adding much to the plea- 
sure with which the traveller beholds the lovely 
scenes around him, Its greatest fault is its 
unvaried monotony; lovely as cach successive 
scene is, they are all so precisely alike thatin a 
voyage of several days it would be impossible 
for a stranger to distinguish one part of the 
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river from another, except by its increasing yo- 
lume, or by some peculiarity of the settlements 
on the shore. 

On leaving Pittssurg our voyage down the 
river was made in a small steam-boat, crammed 
to suffocation with a hetcrogeneous mass of 
human beings, consisting of a body of Presby- 
terian clergy, proceeding. to a great convention 
at Louisville, New York beaux and belles, 
some second-class members of the French opera, 
a party of travelling blacklegs, a community of 
Quakers, a vast number of emigrants, squatters, 
western men, and half-civilized old settlers, and 
children innumerable. Nothing could give a 
better idea of this singular community than the 
scenes which constantly took place, every man 
and woman appearing to have some peculiarity, 
and no one taking the least notice of it, or in- 
terfering in any way with its development. At 
one time an invitation was sent round for the 
passengers to attend a Quaker’s meeting, to be 
held in the saloon, to which a few responded, 
when, after half an hour of silence, a friend de- 
livered a very good but lengthy discourse on the 
indwelling light. This was succeeded by a 
meeting for the discussion of temperance, which 
was conducted by a little hunchback parson, a 
disciple of Father Mathew, who had _ been 
through the country cn a lecturing tour. We 
had met him before in Alabama, and he had 
just now come from some town further west, 
where his visit was signalized by a fight be- 
tween two newspaper editors. The one who 
had advocated his views having been killed by 
the other, he had thought it prudent to retire, 
In the evening we had a concert of music from 
the French artistes, at the close of which the 
clerical body formed a circle, and commenced 
singing the well-known hymn, “ When I can 
read my title clear ;” after which, a very excel- 
lent extempore prayer was offered up by one 
of them. During all this, at the bottom of the 
room, were seated the gamblers, heedless alike 
of song or psalm, busy with their cards, and 
heaps of money, which speedily changed hands, 
and brought to their faces the expression of 
some of the worst passions of our nature. Many 
of the western men were very communicative, 
and most strange and fearful were the tales of 
duels and deeds of violence they told; while 
others interested us by relating the history of 
their previous wanderings in search of a suitable 
heme, One man, whom we had previously 
met returning to the Atlantic States, had led a 
strange roving life in Cuba, Texas, and New 
Orleans, and had settled for some time at Bur- 
lington, in the Iowa territory. He had then 
pointed to his wife, a pale, haggard creature, 
and said, ‘‘ There, stranger, you wouldn’t think 
it, but six years ago, when I married her, she 
was the prettiest young woman in New Eng- 
land. We took out to the west with us her 
two sisters and my brother, all of whom died 
of fever in the space of two years, Returning 
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home, after an absence of a few months, I found 
my two children dead, and my wife sick of the 
same disease, her hearing gone, her teeth and 
her sight nearly destroyed, and her constitution 
80 broken down that I knew nothing could save 
her Jife but taking her back to the north.” 
This is but one picture among many related to 
us of life in the west. 

At night the scene bafiles description. The 
boat was so full that comparatively few could 
be accommodated with state-rooms, which 
were, therefore, given up to the ladies. A 
scaffolding, tliree stages deep, was then erected 
through the whole length of the saloon, on 
which were placed mattrasses only, the happy 
possessors of the upper tiers finding that their 
faces. just cleared the lamps which hung from 
the ceiling. As the machinery swayed to and 
fro, with every movement of the boat, a sudden 
lurch, as we struck a sand-bar, would call forth 
such expressions of feeling as these: “Hallo, 
stranger, ’em fixings are coming down.” “TIT 
say, old fellow, you'll be down upon me, I 
guess ;” while a scream, followed by a giggling 
laugh, told of similar distresses in the ladies 
cabin. Besides this the floor was covered with 
sleepers, and every chair and trunk appro- 
priated by those who had no better accommo- 
dation; and once in your state-room it was 
impossible to move out, on account of the mass 
of human beings wedged against the doors. At 
4 o’clock in the morning a great bell awakened 
the sleepers; every vestige of the night’s 
arrangement was soon cleared away, and break- 
fast was ready at six. Dinner was provided at 
one o’clock, and supper at the primitive hour 
of six. Such is the usuat steam-boat travelling 
in the west. 

Our progress, although our boat was pro- 
vided with powerful machinery, was slow, on 
account of the frequent stoppages. Towns 
have sprung up at every few miles distance, 
along the river; and at each of these we 
stopped, for the purpose of receiving or dis- 
charging passengers or freight. With many of 
these towns the river forms, during spring and 
summer, almost the only means of communica- 
tion. On the third day we arrived at Cincin- 
nati. 

Sixty years ago the site of this city was 
occupied by a small fort, erected for the pur- 
pose of controlling the neighbouring Indians. 
In the year 1800 the settlers, with their families, 
numbered, perhaps, 700 individuals. Even as 
late as 1820, the population did not exceed 
10,000, but at the present time it is probably 
not less than 100,000. Perhaps no other city 
in the world, except San Francisco in California, 
can show so rapid a progress. It owes every- 
thing to its situation midway between Pitts- 
burg and the mouth of the Ohio, and in the 
very heart of a country unsurpassed for fer- 
tility, rapidly filling with population, and pro- 
ducing, in unlimited quantities, articles for 


exportation to a distant market. It is also:at 
the head of the navigation for the largest class 
of the steamboats engaged in the trade with 
the Mississippi and New Orleans; for though, 
during the rise of the river, many of these im- 
mense crafts could penetrate much further into 
the interior, Cincinnati is the port to which 
they are usually consigned, and it has thus 
become the emporium of the west. It stands 
on the north bank of the Ohio, the land rising 
in terraces which terminate in a range of steep 
hills, forming a crescent about a mile distant 
from the shore. At low water the river is 60 
feet below the city, from which the bank gra- 
dually slopes to the water’s edge, forming an 
admirable wharf for the landing of merchan- 
dize. The river never remains at the same 
level for a long period, and at any height of the 
water steamboats can be alongside to discharge 
or receive freights. The lower part of the city 
has occasionally been overflowed; but this 
casualty occurs at rare intervals, and the far 
greater portion is above the reach of the highest 
spring floods. It extends for more than three 
miles along the shore, in a compact range of 
brick buildings, succeeded by detached cottages 
and villas, to a much greater distance. The 
plan is perfectly regular. From Front-street, 
which faces the river, and contains the principal 
business-establishments and merchants’ offices, 
there is a range of nine parallel streets to the 
foot of the hills. These streets are crossed by 
others at right angles; but, with the exception 
of the market-place, there is unfortunately no 
space left for the formation of a park or public 
promenade, a very favourable opportunity for 
which was offered some years since, having 
been rejected on account of the expense of the 
purchase of a tract of vacant land, now covered 
with buildings. The houses are .almost uni- 
versally well built, of brick, and the streets, 70 
or 80 feet wide, well paved, with ample side- 
walks, and in many places shaded with trees. 
Though it contains no very prominent public 
edifices, it may be called a handsome city. 
There is sufficient variety in the streets to pre- 
vent the sense of dull uniformity which most 
American towns excite; and the court-house 
and churches, which are yery numerous, are 
well situated, and display a good deal of taste 
in their architecture. The trade of the place is 
immense. A great number of stage-coaches 
and mails arrive daily from the interior, from 
which, both by road and canal, supplies of 
agricultural produce are poured into the city 
for a market. | Distilleries are very numerous ; 
and in the vicinity, particularly on the shore of 
the Little Miami River, there are immense 
slaughter-houses, at which hundreds of thou- 
sands of hogs are annually killed, and packed 
for exportation, the oak forests of Ohio being © 
peculiarly adapted to the rearing of this animal. 
The manufacturing establishments are of the 
first class, particularly those devoted to the 
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making of steam-engines, sugar-mills, and agri- 
cultural implements; and scarcely a day 
elapses without the launch of a new steam- 
boat, or other river-craft, from the various ship- 
building yards. The town, from its commence- 
ment, has been a scene of almost uninterrupted 
prosperity. As the state has increased in popu- 
lation, the produce of the land has, of course, 
augmented ; and although the disasters, which 
accompanied the failure of the Banks of the 
Union in 1837, compelled the farmers to be 
satisfied for some time with lower prices than 
they had been accustomed to receive, yet the 
fact that they were free from debt, and that 
there is not much speculation at home in the 
articles they export, has prevented Cincinnatti 
from sharing in the general depression, which, 
for many years, hung over the rest of the coun- 
try. ‘he trade of the city has continued safe, 
steady, and lucrative; and as the supplies from 
the interior are absolutely inexhaustible, there 
seems no limit to its prospective increase. 

The people are cautious and economical in 
their dealings and expenditure; but great 
attention is paid to the education of the young, 
aus is shown by the ample establishment of 
schools, of which all can avail themselves, and 
the numerous scientific societies and publica- 
tions. ‘The intellectuai character of the town 
is far higher than that of any other western , 
city, and many of its citizens would be distin- ; 
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guished for their attainments in literature and 
science, in the most polished communities in the 
world. Several of them have been especially 
distinguished for painting and _ sculpture. 
Hiram Powers, whose works have been regarded 
with admiration by the most competent judges 
in Europe, and who has scarcely a superior in 
his art, is a native of this place. The inhahbit- 
ants are not fond of amusements; and the 
churches and lecture-rooms are far more fre- 
quented than the theatre, which is left to the 
patronage of strangers. 

The climate is considered healthy, the visita- 
tion of the autumnal fevers being less violent 
here than at most other towns on the river. 
The hills in the neighbourhood of the town, 
which afford many pleasing prospects, and are 
becoming the sites for villa residences, shelter 
it from the northern and easterly winds; but 
the summers are intensely hot, and in the win- 
ter the Ohio is frozen to a considerable thick- 
ness. 

As aresidence, notwithstanding the fact that 
a great proportion of its inhabitants are emi- 
grants from the lower classes of Europe, and 
that among these the Roman Catholic faith is 
predominant, there is no town in the west pre- 
ferable to Cincinnati, and only the cities of 
Louisville and St. Louis that can pretend to be 
its rivals. 


WEST INDIAN EXPERIENCES: OR, LIFE AND LABOUR AS A 
MISSIONARY FOR 14 YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. 
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CHAPTER V.—LIGHT AND SHADE. 


AMIDST many hindrances and not a little 
opposition was our work pursued. Neigh- 
bouring planters complained that I did not 
visit them, and that [ seemed inclined to 
stand aloof from their parties. Others said 
that I spoke too familiarly with the negroes, 
and that my preaching was not practical 
enough,— in other words, that I did not 
take for my text every Sunday, ‘“ Servants 
obey your masters.’ Others complained 
that I married their “ people” (“slaves ’”’ 
was dropped, it grated on the ear, and 
* apprentices’ for old men and women was 
ludicrous ; and so the negroes were mostly 
called ‘‘people”’) without a written per- 
mission from the managers. Others, that I 
went on the estates to teach in the week- 
time—as if the Sunday teaching were not 
enough ; and a variety of other things were 
spoken of, and notes were sent me, and 
hints dropped, that they hoped I would not 
become an “incendiary” by talking to 
“the ‘‘ people” about their rights. 


One of the first special and trying annoy- 
ances to which we were subjected was the 
removal of the flogging place to a vacant 
space just opposite our door. When the 
whip was taken out of the hands of the 
master, it was transferred to the hands of 
the stipendiary magistrate; and, to do this 
latter class of gentlemen no injustice, it 
must be added, that they supplied the place 
of the old whippers remarkably well. Not 
a Saturday passed in our neighbourhood 
but, on some trivial complaint of the ma- 
nager or the book-keeper of ‘idleness,’ 
‘inattention,’ neglect of duty, or such-like 
vague charges, unsupported by the detail 
of any specific offence, were five, or ten, or 
sometimes more, stripped, and pegged down 
by the wrists and the feet to the ground, 
or stretched out upon the triangle, to re- 
ceive their ‘‘thirty-nine.’’ Hitherto this 
had*been done at a distance from our house, 
which was near the open space in which 
the weekly negro-market was held; but as 
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J had tried to beg off one or two poor fel- 
lows whose misconduet did not merit such 
severe punishment, and was beginning, as 
before stated, to be a marked man, it was 
thought that it would serye me right, and 
cure me of my squeamishness, to put the 
flogging-place within ten yards of our door, 
and directly in front of it. It was a sore 
trial—not so much to me as to my wife, 
who was rendered sick and faint, week after 
week, by the piteous, and, to those who 
have heard it, the well-known cry of the 
negro under the lash—a cry altogether un- 
like any other cry of pain I have heard; a 
long, deep, recitative sound, dying away 
amidst choking agony.; a wail, so shrill and 
clear, that I have. heard it distinctly from 
distances I should have thought it impos- 
sible for the human voice to penetrate. 
Lappealed to the Marquis of Sligo, our 
Governor. He acknowledged my letter 
most courteously; regretted the wanton 
infliction of annoyance to which planter 
distrust had subjected me; but confessed 
that he had no power to alter the local act 
which placed all these matters in the hands 
of the justices of the parish, There was 
nothing left for us, therefore, but to bear 
this trial as well as we could. Ultimately 
the island legislation forbad all public 
flogging, and confined the cat-o’-nine-tails 
to the walls of the House of Correction. 
Here let me introduce one case out of many 
illustrative of these times. It is well to 
preserve these records from oblivion. The 
men who took part in the scenes recorded 
in these sketches would blush now if any 
one deemed them capable of such atrocities. 
A wondrous change in the state of thought 
and feeling towards the whole African race 
has come over West Indian society; and 
none can rejoice in this amelioration of 
mind more than those who once witnessed 
their downtrodden, outcast condition. No 
revengeful feelings prompt me to write 
these memorials; but a hearty desire to 
testify my love for human right, and for 
human liberty as the Azghest of all rights, 
social and spiritual—A negro connected 
with my congregation, named J. S——, 
was the property of the Hon. W. R——, at 
that time President of the Council of the 
island. He had a good ear for music, and 
had caught up several quadrilles and light 
airs, which he used to play, not ungrace- 
fully, om his violin. His services as leader 
of the negro dancing-parties were much in 
requisition, and often was he sent for to 
while away an evening at the ‘ buckra 
house,’”’ while a dance was got up, or the 
gentlemen posmopee over their grog and 
their cigars. All this was fine spoxt to our 
negro friend: he was always up to his eyes 
in fun and frolic: and soon became a man 


of much importance, as the only one that 
could serape a fiddle for miles round. But 
it led to scenes of drunkenness and profli- 
gacy not to be described, and J. S—— fell 
under the power of base lusts. 

The teachings of Christian truth awa- 
kened him to a sense of his degradation. 
He resolved to free himself from the ignoble 
bondage of debauchery and dissipation ; 
and, to put himself out of harm’s way, he 
deliberately destroyed his fiddle, took to him- 
self a wife, and became a regular attendant 
on my instructions. In short, he became 
spontaneously a black Puritani. One me- 
morable Sunday evening, when the gentle- 
men were over their glasses, and the vene- 
rable President of Council was nodding 
over his, S——- was sent for to amuse them 
with some voluntaries on his fiddle, and 
otherwise to add to their enjoyment. It 
was a case of conscience, and § refused 
tocomply. Being interrogated, he answered 
like a man—‘‘I have broken up my fiddle, 
and, if I had not, I would not play to 
a dance on Sunday.” Being asked why he 
had broken it, he replied, ‘Look at the 
ships that come into Port Royal! do they 
go as near as they can to those coral-reefs 
where so many ships go down? So, because 
I used to get drunk, because my fiddle led 
me into bad company, I broke it up, that I 
might keep as far away as possible.” It 
was quite enough ; his fate was sealed. ‘I 
know,’’ said his honourable master, ‘‘ who 
has taught you all that. To-morrow I'll 
flog all the New Testament out of your 
back.” He was as good as his word, so far 
as the flogging went. The morning came; 
the stipendiary justice was sent for; he was 
nephew te the President. What could he 
do—a mere youth, who had just come out, 
having obtained his £750 a year through 
patronage—besides obey his unele’s instruc- 
tions? and Mr. G obeyed accordingly. 
“J S——, you have been proved to 
have been guilty of insubordination and 
disobedience of orders, and I sentence you 
(did the British people, when they sacrificed 
twenty millions for the freedom of 800,000 
fellow-men, ever intend to entrust such 
power to one man?)—I sentence you to 
thirty-nine lashes and three weeks on the 
treadmill.” 

The first part of the sentence was imme- 
diately executed, but the remainder I ar- 
rested. I rode off to Spanish Town, twenty- 
six miles, at once. The indolent but well- 
meaning Marquis, had left; and Sir L— 
S—, an old soldier, a heart of oak, a true 
blue, sound to the back-bone, had succeeded. 
I told him the case. He saw its injustice; | 
his eye flashed a Briton’s indignation ; and 
in the form of expression to which he had 
habituated himself, he exclaimed, ‘‘ —— 
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the villains ; I’ll set them to rights, and call 
Mr. G—to order. Take this note, sir, and 
the supervisor of the Mandeville House of 
Correction willrelease J— S— immediately.” 
I rode off without delay—it was upwards of 
forty miles; reached home on the way, and 
rested; got to the tread-mill in the morn- 
ing; found the poor fellow’s back a mass of 
clotted gore; an iron collar round his neck, 
and a chain by which he was attached to a 
dozen others, about to sally forth to their 
day’s work of repairing the white man’s 
race-course! Another minute or two and 
he and I, to the utter astonishment of the 
supervisor and constables, and all others 


within the walls, were outside the gates of | 


the gaol on the way home! That same 
week I heard this man pray thus: “O 
Lord! we ask thee to convert our persecu- 
tors; and we pray that we may be able to 
tollow the pattern of Him who upon the 
cross prayed for his enemies, saying, Father 
forgive them, for they know not what they 
do!’ These are the men who require the 
** beneficial whip !” 

My interference in this case did not in- 
crease my popularity, and, at the same time, 
it placed me in circumstances of much per- 
plexity. I had not only roused a spirit of 
bitter hostility against the mission with 
which I was connected; and the columns of 
the Jamaica Dispatch (edited at that time 
by B.—~ of West Indian notoriety,) were 
filled from week to week with numerous 
details of my having run away from Eng- 
land, where I kept a toy-shop, cheated my 
éreditors, and had here set up for a “ par- 
son.”’ These nuts were cracked until, I 
suppose, the writers found something better 
to do; at any rate, I never thought it worth 
while to write a line in reply. 

But my readers must not suppose that 
we had no encouragement to pursue our 
duty. We had ample reason to rejoice as 
much in the opposition of the planters, be- 
cause we saw they understood our mis- 
sion, as in the favourable hearing many of 
the people gave to the message of peace and 
goodwill. Amongst these was-an old driver 
on Belle Plain estate, named A——- S——. 
I used to go and preach on that estate fre- 


quently, but the old man would not enter 
the place of worship. He used to make 
a point of sitting in the path, among 
the plantain trees, through which we 
had to thread our way to the humble 
shed where service was held, and as I 
passed along would generally salute me 
with some rough expression or profane ut- 
terance. At length a severe illness visited 
him, in the course of which I saw him fre- 
quently: on his recovery, he was induced 
to attend my preaching on the Sunday, and 
ultimately he manifested the transforming 
influence of that word which is able, and has 
so often been proved to be able, to make all 
men wise unto salvation. Many months 
after this change of character, I called in at 
his cottage, and sat and talked awhile with 
him: rough and coarse he always was and 
would be; but to me it was very pleasant 
to see his genuineness and to hear his his- 
tory. He said, ‘“‘ Every time I see you, my 
minister, it is as if my heart had taken a 
strong drink of nourishment: once I hated 
you, and often wanted to knock you down, 
especially one day, when you told me I had 
a wicked heart. But the gospel! ah, the 
gospel! who is there like the Lord Jesus 
Christ, to abide by a man through thick 
and through thin, through sickness and 
through health? Here am I dying: a pain 
inside like a burning heat: my hands and 
feet are dead already. But I deserve it all. 
Once I used to have hard thoughts of God, 
but now I know that who the Lord loves 
much, he chastises much. And another 
thing I have to comfort me is this: I have 
a piece of good furniture in my house to 
comfort me. Lookat my wife: you married 
me: and a good wife is what I call a good 
piece of furniture: and every day I bless 
God, that he called me out of my vileness, 
and made me love his word, and live upon 
his gospel.’’ These remarks I am tran- 
scribing from the journals I kept at the 
time; and they show that, brutal and de- 
based as the Africans are said to be, they 
are capable, under the redeeming influences 
of Christianity, of rising not only to the 
dignity of man, but to the self-respect and 
heavenly hopes of the great salvation. 


THE JUVENILE CABINET. 


FAMILY PICTURES. 


Tr we would render “ family pictures” truly CONTENTMENT. 

beautiful and valuable, there are many things We should all do well if we habitually 
which must be attended to beside that outward | cherished, and cultivated a spirit of true con- 
colouring, which meets and pleases the eye.| tentment; not merely a spirit of submissive 
Let us mention a few. yielding to things as they are, but of cheerful 
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satisfaction in them; a spirit that loves to look 
at the bright side of things, and makes the best 
of them; that is so taken up in counting the 
mercies, that some of the little troubles pass 
unnoticed, and even the great ones look smaller ; 
and if they are not really lighter, the spirit is 
strengthened to bearthem. A contented Chris- 
tian spirit has been likened to a porter’s knot ; 
which enables the possessor to carry a great 
load with ease and cheerfulness. Oh! it is a 
happy thing to have the soul in a cheerful, 
thankful frame, and a bounden duty to culti- 
vate it; and to learn, like the apostle, “in 
whatsoever state we are therewith to be con- 
tent.” 


THE TONGUE OF THE WISE IS HEALTH. 

Our hours of social intercourse, if well em- 
ployed, may prove the seasons both of seed- 
time and harvest. It would be well every 
evening to reflect on the conversations of the 
day, to reprove ourselves, and to repent over 
our vain and idle words, and our neglect of 
improving our opportunities of gaining instruc- 
tion or of doing good; and to note any valuable 
suggestions and remarks which we may have 
gleaned from the conversation of others. ‘ A 
word spoken in season, how good is it!” ‘* The 
words of the wise are as goads, and as nails 
fastened in a sure place.” The peculiar bless- 
ing of heaven rests on a household who keep 
Gop in all their thoughts and words. 


INTEGRITY—BENEVOLENCE—PRUDENCE. 

Integrity is the first moral virtue, benevo- 
lence is the second, and prudence is the third : 
without the first, the two latter cannot exist ; 
and without the third, the two former would be 
often rendered useless,” but where they unitedly 
preside, they will insure the harmonious exer- 
cise of whatever is honest, just, pure, lovely, and 
of good report. 

VAIN DESIRES. 

No one can be happy whose desires are 
unreasonable, extravagant, and intemperate. 
Happiness can only be attained in the restraint 
of desires which are either unjustifiable in them- 
selves, or calculated to end in disappointment. 
‘The vanity of pursuing merely worldly desires, 
even though they should be realised to the full- 
est extent, is affectingly set forth in the expe- 
rience of Solomon, who, after attaining worldly 
prosperity in every variety, and to a degree 
unequalled among the children of men, left 
upon it this humiliating estimate of its value: 
‘* Vanity of vanities: all is vanity and vexation 
of spirit!’ If we would know the bitter re- 
sults of yielding to sinful desires, we have only 
to read the first page of the history of the 
the human race; for our first mother, permit- 
ting herself to think of evil, contemplated it 
till she fancied it was good; and then she de- 
stred it, and teok it, and ate, and gave. Thus 
began the history of all the sin and misery that 
have ever overspread the world, How wise is 
the prayer, “Turn away mine eyes from be- 


holding vanity!” How expressive the com- 
mand, “ Thou shalt not covet!” 

Man ! thou art ever repining and discontent- 
ed; but didst thou not abuse the good gifts 
showered around thee by a gracious Providence, 
how happy mightest thou be in this beautiful 
world, exclaiming, as you looked on the works 
of His hands who made thee master over 
all— 


‘« These are Thy wonders, Lord of love! 
To make us see we are but flowers that glide ; 
Which when we once can find and prove, 
Thou hast a garden for us where to hide ; 
Who would be more 
Swelling through store, 
Forfeit their paradise by their pride.” 
GEORGE HERBERT, 


GENTLENESS. 

Whoever understands his own interest, and 
is pleased with the beautiful rather than the 
deformed, will be careful to cherish the virtue 
of gentleness. It requires but a slight know- 
ledge of human nature to convince us that much 
of our happiness in life must depend upon the 
cultivation of this virtue. Gentleness will assist 
its possessor in all his lawful undertakings ; it 
will often make him successful when nothing 
else could ; it is exceedingly lovely and attrac- 
tive in its appearance, it wins the heart of all ; 
it is even stronger than argument, and often 
prevails when that would be powerless. 


- 


FOOLISH SCHEMES. 


Even in common things, much of the unhap- 
piness of life and most of our foolish schemes 
and ill-directed labours, are the consequence 
of our desires being set upon unworthy or 
unattainable objects. By suffering ourselves 
to desire objects which we had no adequate 
means of obtaining, or which, if attained, would 
not have done us any real good, our attention 
and efforts have been diverted from more suit- 
able objects of pursuit, which by diligence and 
perseverance we might haye obtained, and 
which would have rewarded our exertions; 
but either in the failure or success of our mis- 
directed desires and endeavours, we find that 
wehavelaboured in vain, and spent ourstrength 
for nought. 

ORDERLY HABITS. 


A young female, trained to neat and orderly 
habits, will go about her household affairs in the 
morning dress, that will wash, with her sleeves 
turned back, and with a clean linen apron. 
She could not endure to sit down to her 
needle-work in a dress on which there was a 
speck of grease; and the only way to prevent 
such an accident is to wear a dress suitable to 
every purpose. When her domestic occupa- 
tions are complete, the gown and apron will be 
well shaker i and neatly folded up: for she 
wishes even these to look smooth, decent, and 
free from dust, as long as they are worn 
Having changed her dress, should she in the 
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course of the day be unexpectedly called to | whether the roads are dirty, and whether there 
render a little domestic help, she will have at } are indications of rain, and will go out equipped 
' hand a suitable apron, and a pair of linen| accordingly. By proper attention to these 
cuffs to protect her sleeves. When she goes| matters, several pounds in a year may be 
abroad, she will give herself time to consider! saved, and a much better appearance secured. 


HINTS ON HEALTH. 


No, VIIL—THE NECESSARIES OF LIFE.—ALIMENT. 


Drryx is as necessary as food. Nature has provided many kinds of food, she has 
only given one kind of drink. This would seem to indicate that water ts best. 
Water is the drink of all flowers and vegetables, and of all animals but man. Man, 
who has the gift of reason, has sought out many inventions. Every attempt he 
makes to alter or improve the arrangements of nature is attended by suffering, 
disease, and premature death. We have, in the case before us, abundant reason 
to deplore his departure from the simple paths of nature. He cannot improve water 
as a beverage. 

Water is useful to carry the solid materials through the veins and arteries of the 
body. The want is indicated by thirst. When a man is thirsty nothing 1s so 
grateful as a draught from the spring, and there is nothing in such a beverage to 
induce him to drink more than is required to satisfy the thirst. The notion that 
beer or wine contains nutriment is a popular error, fraught with the most mis- 
chievous consequences. Benjamin Franklin, when working in a printing-oflice, 
saw the men drink large quantities of porter. He contended that there was more 
nutriment in a penny loaf than in a gallon of porter, and continued to eat his loaf 
and drink his water, saving the money that the others wasted. He was as strong 
as they. There wascommon sense in this ; and it is desirable that all working men 
would seriously ask themselves what beer, and porter, and other strong drinks are 
_in their nature, and what they are calculated to produce. 

Water being the most general and harmless beverage, it is of great consequence 

_to health and comfort that there should be a good supply to human habitations. 
The deficiency of pure water in our cities and towns is one of the greatest evils of 
our times. Science, that has done so much to facilitate our transit from one place 
to another, and to enable us to send messages with almost miraculous speed, ought 
to be employed in the disposal of the first necessaries of life among the population, 
This would be one of its greatest triumphs. Without an adequate supply of water 
health cannot be preserved, nor comfort secured ; our towns are in a most disgrace- 
ful state from want of it. In the reports of the Health of Towns Commission we 
have ample proof of the privations to which the poor are subject from want of 
water. In London, and other large towns, there is no adequate supply, and the 
water itselfis very bad. Until the community at large are prepared to agitate and 
demand an alteration in the arrangements affecting these important matters—the 
disadvantages will continue. It has been proved again and again that water, of 
the purest and the best, and in the most abundant quantity, can be brought to the 
homes of the population at a very trifling cost. Working men should bestir them- 
selves, and try to induce town authorities to attend to the wants of their homes. 

In looking out for a home a working man ought to attend to this important 
matter, and, if possible, obtain a house where there is a good supply of water; he 
needs water for household purposes, and unless there is abundance, cleanliness can- 
not be preserved. ‘The construction of houses is extremely defective in general. 
Cisterns are objectionable, and so is the practice of keeping water in tubs, bowls, 
and pitchers. ‘The purest water, if left to stagnate, will become unfit for use. 
There ought to be in every house a tap connected with a main pipe, from which the 
water can be taken when wanted, and a sink and drain to convey it away when 
fdone;with. It is computed that twenty gallons per day are required on an ayerage 
or household purposes. 

A little inquiry on this subject will show what an important matter pure water is, 
Several instances are known where fevers and other diseases have originated and 
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spread far and wide, and which have ultimately been traced as having arisen from 
the use of water from some well, into which pernicious matters have percolated. In 
some cases, where the water was only slightly offensive to the taste, the same re- 
sults have followed ; and yet scarcely any efficient arrangements exist in our large 
towns for the supply of the pure element. In the more densely-populated part of 
London, we read of women having to descend three or four pairs of stairs to fetch 
water from some neighbouring street, and having the same service to perform in 
removing the dirty water. This must conduce to uncleanly and disorderly habits. 
Many of those who complain of the uncleanliness of the poor, would fall into the 
same habits if placed under the same difficulties. We are bound to say that where 
public arrangements-have been made to supply water to the inhabitants, they have 
been attended with corresponding results, so far as the habits of people are con- 
cerned. In Nottingham, there is a constant supply of pure filtered water, costing 
the tenants of the lowest class houses something less than one penny per week, for 
an unlimited quantity; and it admits of no doubt that this ample supply has been 
attended by the most beneficial consequences. 

In the metropolis there are nine water companies ; and yet 70,000 of the houses 
are unsupplied with water. This ought not to be. Efforts are now making to 
break down the monopoly, and to introduce some general scheme. ‘The working 
classes ought to be alive to this proposal, as in a good and sufficient supply of water 
their comforts, as well as health, are concerned. 

We may say one word as to tea and coffee. Their introduction into this country 
has been useful and beneficent ; and when taken moderately the effect is cheering. 
The use of intoxicating liquors we believe to be dangerous, and wholly unnecessary 
as articles of diet. 

We would recommend every working man to possess a filter, 
an early number, to describe one of very simple construction. 


THE WORKING MAN’S FRIEND, 


We shall have, in 


METROPOLITAN MEMORANDA—No. I. 


————— 


PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 


The Scene essentially metropolitan, and why.—Viewed from opposite the Abbey, and the associations 
thereby awakened —Iilustrative passage from Jeremy Taylor’s * Holy Dying,” for living admonition.— 
Present paucity and past plethora of Parliamentary Notabilities.—Some of the Bygones.— Brougham and 
the rationale of his Declension.—Resemblance to Cobbett.—O’ Connell and the Democratic Absentees.—Shiel 
and his Mutations.— The Metempsychosis of Hobhouse —Peel and some of his Peculiarities.— Retrospect of 
Sir Robert.—Cobden and his status in and out of the House.—Russell and Palmerston, Rothschild and 
Hudson, in the Crowd.—A Homily on Hume; and, incidental, on C. J. Fox.—Buckingham Palace and the 
Poignancy (to the People) of Royal Dreams of Dwelling in Marble Halls and under Marble Arches — 
Brazen Gates and Gilt Coaches, and the permanency of Vehicular Fashion.—The Duke, who shall be drawn 
hereafter. 


THERE is no sight so purely metropolitan 
as the opening or prorogation of Parlia- 
ment by the Sovereign in person. All 
other out-of-door London spectacles, Lord 
Mayors’ shows, illuminations, military re- 
views, and the like, may have their counter- 
part in the provinces; but this is essentially 
a distinguishing and distinctive feature of 
the capital. It is not somuch the splendour 
of the cortege and its accompaniments; 
the half-dozen coaches, with their six 
horses a-piece, caparisoned in gold and 
purple, and scarlet; the royal gilt carriage, 


with its eight cream-coloured steeds, as {fat | 


and frolicksome as aldermen when dinner 
at the Guildhall is half over; nor the beef- 
eaters, whose faces always present a most 


comical admixture of shame at the gro- 
tesqueness of their antediluvian costumes 
and preposterous appearance, and of self- 
satisfaction at the consciousness of having 
something to do, if only in grave sport, one 
day in the year for their sinecures; nor the 
glittering guards on horseback, with their 
prodigious jack-boots, and polished steel 
breast-plates, a sort of cross between 
crusaders and common councillors ; nor the 
immensity of the assemblage’ of the spec- 
tators throughout the line of route, and the 
evident superiority in life of the majority - 
of them, quite different from anything ob- 
servable elsewhere in England. It is not 
these, and numerous other traits, which will 
occur to all who have ever seen it, that lend 
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@ peculiar characteristic to this exhibition. 
It is the presence of the Monarch; the asso- 
ciations that presence awakens, both of the 
past, the present, and the future; and, 
above all, the gathering of the great func- 
tionaries of the state; of placemen, patriots, 
and politicians of every class, whose names 
have been more or less familiar household 
words in men’s mouths, in connection with 
the business of the country that may have 
been done, or left undone, or is about to be 
attempted to be done, according as it is 
the beginning or close of a session, or as 
that session has been barren or fruitful. 

Those who would appreciate or partici- 
pate in the feelings more immediately ad- 
verted to in the latter remark, would do 
well to accompany us to the scene of Thurs- 
day, August 15, when Her Majesty ab- 
solved her ‘“ faithful Commons ”’ from the 
necessity of pretending to expend any 
further laboriousness in ding nothing, and 
released the peers of the realm from all 
obligation to assist those in “another 
place” in that most fatiguing of all pur- 
suits. We will suppose that the reader 
has never witnessed the pageant before; 
but, though that shall not tempt us to re- 
peat the catalogued particulars in the news- 
papers, as to what lady in waiting took 
precedence of this or that groom of the 
chambers, whereabouts came the gentlemen 
pensioners, and where the yeomen of the 
guard, &c. &c., it is a sufficient reason to 
prompt to a little more detail than would 
otherwise be necessary, were the occasion 
and its accompaniments familiar. The best 
position, therefore, for us to occupy is as 
near as possible to the entrance of the pre- 
sent (the old) House of Commons, and for 
two reasons; first, while waiting for the 
royal arrival at two o’clock, which you will 
have to do for a couple of hours if you 
would get anything in the shape of a com- 
fortable place, you may diminish the tedium 
of delay by contemplating Westminster 
Abbey, facing you, within a score yards, 
and thinking how many now mouldering 
within that glorious fane have been promi- 
nent actors in scenes similar to that you are 
just about to look upon—scenes similar, 
yet a thousand times more exciting, preg- 
nant with the destinies of dynasties, alter- 
nately foreshadowing the ruin, or comme- 
morative of the triumph, of monarchs ; the 
long abasement, but at length the gradual, 
progressive, and never-again-to-be-impeded 
elevation of the people. A glance at the 
Abbey is, at any time, but especially on an 
occasion like this, as suggestive to an ordi- 
narily impressionable mind as a panorama 
of the history of our country, from the coro-' 
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trials, afflictions, and prosperity; and a 


Christian eye can never look upon it with- 
out emotions such as those which find such 
fitting and majestic utterance in the words 
of Jeremy Taylor:—“‘ A man may read a 
sermon, the best and most passionate that 
ever man preached, if he shall but enter the 
sepulchre of kings. In the same Escurial 
where the Spanish princes live in greatness 
and power, and decree war and peace, they 
have wisely placed. a cemetery, where their 
ashes and their glory shallsleep till time shall 
be nomore; and whereour kings have been 
crowned, their ancestors lie interred, and 
they must walk over their grandsire’s head 
to take his crown. There is an acre sown 
with royal seed, the copy of the greatest. 
change—from rich to naked, from ceiled roof 
to arched coffin, from living gods to die like 
men. There is enough to cool the flames 
of lust, to abate the height of pride, to ap- 
pease the itch of covetous desires, to sully 
and dash out the dissembling colours of an 
artificial and imaginary beauty. There the 
warlike and the peaceful, the fortunate and 
the miserable, the beloved and the despised 
princes, mingle their dust, and pay down 
their symbol of mortality; and tell all the 
world that when we die our ashes shall be 
equal to kings , and our accounts easier, 
and our pains or our crowns shall be less.”’ 
These are probably not exactly the senti- 
ments uppermost in most men’s minds 
while jostling, and pushing, and squeezing, 
in the vicinity of the Abbey, on the 16th, in 
expectancy of all the paraphernalia it de- 
lights the Court Circular and its students 
to dwell upon; but they are sentiments 
which, applicable to all times and seasons, 
are especially in place on an occasion like 
the present, though that is precisely the 
moment when, generally speaking, there is 
the greatest disposition to overlook them. 
The second advantage of the position we 
have taken up is, that here we have the best 
opportunity of recognising peers and com- 
moners proceeding to either house; and, 
more important still, watching the im- 
pression their presence makes upon the 
people, whether the well-dressed mob, or 
the ill-dressed masses, Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for the reader’s love of the picturesque 
in the delineation of personal celebrities, 
there never was 2 moment within contem- 
porary recollection when there was so com- 
plete a destitution of public characters, or, 
which comes to the same thing, so total an 
apathy regarding them. Twenty years ago, 
ay, or even within half that peiiod, we 
had many who filled a large space not only 
mm the public eye, but in the public feeling, 
in the love or the antipathy, in the predi- 
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nation of Edward the Confessor to that of|lections or the prejudices of the nation. 
her present Majesty, withall our mutations, , Now there is not one—literally, not a single 
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one—of the kind alluded to, though many 
of the old ones still figure before us. Ima- 
gine, for example, the Brougham of 1830 
and the Brougham of 1850 passing through 
an English throng such as blocked up 
Palace-yard on the 16th. Need we hint at 
the discrepancy in the same man of the two 
epochs, or at the discrepancy in the altered 
judgment upon him that has supervened in 
the meantime? Yet let us not countenance 
the too-prevalentideain the country, drawn 
from certain London newspapers, that 
Broughamisat all unpopular in themetropo- 
lis, or is the least obnoxious personally toany 
class ofitsinhabitants, unless perhaps it may 
be within one exalted circle, where his recent 
return to his olden criticism of courtly in- 
termeddling with the commissariat has ren- 
dered him py no means a favourite among 
those who think that the ‘‘ divinity which 
doth hedge a king ”’ should also suffice as a 
ting fence to a prince against such tres- 
passers on the royal preserves as the ex- 
keeper of the conscience of his Royal High- 
ness’s wife. Brougham can never become 
unpopular, do or say what he will. No act 
or expression of his, however unworthy his 
former fame, and however unbecoming 
what should be his present status, can ever 
cause the public to forget the obligations 
humanity owe him for services unexampled 
in magnitude and endurance of effect, if not 
in continuity of devotion and disinterested- 
ness. All his waywardness and eccentricity, 
all his dogmatism and party impractica- 
bility, all his sins of omission and commis- 
sion, count for nothing against the remi- 
niscences his name still evokes among those 
who remember what he was, or who are 
cognizant, even through tradition, of what 
he hasbeen. Besides, the recollection that 
his favour with the people enabled him, at 
a bound, to spring from the bar to the wool- 
sack, overturning all precedent, and clear- 
ing a thousand impediments in the shape 
of royal and aristocratic prejudice and anti- 
pathy, is always flattering to the popular 
element in the national composition; and 
no less so is the universal admission that 
his genius is yet pre-eminent, his capacity 
for labour still unrivalled, and his love of 
industry not less so, however comparatively 
profitiess may now be its indulgence. More- 
over, the public are, to some degree, 
conscious that they themselves are, in a 
great measure, chargeable with the later 
follies and backslidings of their old favour- 
ite. As was once remarked of another 
great man, Cobbett, who would have been 
conspicuous on an occasion like the one we 
now speak of, and at the period when nota- 
bilities were numerous, the first symptom 
of Brougham’s intellectual mortality was 
the great homage he began to feel war- 


ranted in paying to himself. This is a 
danger to which public pets are always ex- 
posed; a danger, too, which is almost 
certain, sooner or later, to tumble them 
down, if the base on which they stand be 
not all the broader. When a man finds 
that other people worship him, he can 
hardly avoid worshipping himself; because 
one knows full well that how high soever 
he may stand in the opinion of the multi- 
tude, he must stand still higher in his own 
opinion. Whatever is the constant object 
of..a man’s worship, is apt to be also the 
constant object of his attention; and, there- 
fore, as even Brougham was unable to 
devote that attention to self which he did 
devote, and, at the same time, to observe 
and understand how the world was going 
on; and as by this time he had been taught 
to believe that of the two subjects of atten- 
tion himself was the most important, he 
very naturally became a little blunted both 
to external things and external actions. 
As Massena was said to be the spoiled child 
of victory, so Brougham may be said to 
have been the spoiled child of the British 
public; and Pickle though he has proved to 
be in so many respects, still John Buil can- 
not help remembering both the past blind- 
ness and the perpetual partiality of the 
parent, however unmanageable the off- 
spring. 

We meet now with no such men about 
Westminster, nor those in the least degree 
answering to such, as Burdett and Sir 
Robert Wilson were before they turned 
Tories. The very person of Feargus 
O’Connor is wholly unknown to nineteen- 
twentieths of the spectators. The remain- 
ing twentieth seem to care little or nothing 
about him, one way or the other, and he 
is the only man who pretends to have an 
individual following, or tail; the mention 
of which latter word serves to admonish us 
that amongst other great absentee actors 
that used once to grace these boards is 
O’Connell. The Liberator, his coat but- 
toned round his bulky form in the warmest 
of weather, and generally bearing a huge 
umbrella on his shoulder, was always a 
welcome apparition, elbowing his way down 
Whitehall, often preceded by poor Tom 
Steele as pioneer, and his rear brought up 
by some seven or eight family kinsmen, 
mostly M.P.s, who shone in great glory in 
the light reflected from the mighty Mile- 
sian’s countenance Dan. always had a 
joke or a sarcasm for all comers who en- 
countered him as he came along, and never 
was known to lose his temper or his pre- 
sence of mind at such times, though pboth 
were often severely put to the test. No 
other man, no two other men, have left the 
vacancy that O’Connell has done; not 
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merely in Ireland, where he filled the place 
of all men, but even here, where he had 
become part and parcel of the current 
history of the passing time, an integral 
portion of the machinery of the State, for 
fully one half of the business of every 
session of Parliament, for at least a quarter 
of a century preceding his death, was regu- 
lated with immediate regard to himself, or 
those objects of national importance which 
he directly influenced. Yet not a trace of 
him appears to remain now. ‘The most 
powerful band of personal retainers that 
not only any private individual, but any 
minister ever possessed since the institu- 
tion of parliaments, have melted away, not 
simply into obscurity, but into utter annihi- 
lation; and of the two sons and nephew in 
the House of Commons who bear his name, 
the whole three put together fail to furnish 
the smallest resemblance to their immortal 
relative, not merely in influence but ‘in 
intellect, and not merely in intellect but in 
person, for they are alike dwarf burlesques 
on him in body and mind. 

At no time did his brilliant countryman, 
Shiel, occupy much comparative general at- 
tention in Rn land, though few names in 
the neighbourhood of the House of Com- 
mons, or in any place of similar resort, 
awakened greater eagerness to see the owner 
before he became Master of the Mint. Since 
that period, however, he has almost quite 
fallen out of public regard, even in the lob- 
bies and the clubs ; and the most omnivorous 
curiosity-hunter shrugs his shoulders with 
a sort of compassionate groan over this im- 
molationof genius at the shrine of Mammon, 
as you now point out the once-sparkling 
and many- gifted Ivish tribune, shuffling 
along, with an abstracted air of self-forget- 
fulness, but with one hand in his pocket, as 
if to guard against different abstraction on 
the part of others. Melancholy, restless, 
exhausted, yet excited; with nothing to 
do, and £2,000 a year for doing it; himself 
an object of indifference, and his office stig- 
matized as an ebsolete nuisance by two 
committees of that Government, to become 
a minor member of which he sacrificed his 
independence as a man, and his fame as a 
patriot, of whom his country was deservedly 
proud: and all for nothing; for he is rich, 
and has no children to need the inheritance 
which he bartered for a mess of Treasury pot- 
tage. In the crowd, at the door we are stand- 
ing at, no one turns to look at him; or if they 
do, they turn back again without deiay and 
without gratification, though perhaps the 
vision may prompt musings on the mutabi- 
lity of even the most varied fame; for this 
man once, and not very long ago either, 
was accounted one of the most dazzling 
orators—not a flash orator—-that modern 
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times have produced, fertile as the age has 
been in its eloquent phenomena. He was 
the boldest assailant (among the highly- 
educated, at least) of the tergiversation of 
men in exalted stations who had ill-treated 
his country—the fiercest critic of the sins 
of Royalty which stood between liberty and 
his fellow-religionists. Not only that, but 
his patriotism was imbued with another 
charm: he had consecrated the labours of a 
long literary life to the intellectual service 
of Ireland; had been the Moore of prose; 
and his dramatic conception had furnished 
some of the finest creations embodied by 
the genius of O’Neill. But all this is now 
unnoticed, and he is all but unknown. 
Another extinct patriot, very like Shiel in 
many respects—in person, political and in- 
tellectual antecedents, and present position 
—is Hobhouse, who now waiks in and out 
of the House, and around and about its 
precincts, as though he had been an unheard- 
of red-tapist all his life—didn’t know where 
was Westminster, for which he had been so 
often returned, or where Newgate, to which 
he had been committed for his republican 
violence against the gravity of Parliament 
in the days of his radical fraternization with 
Byron. Sir John Cam also resembles Shiel 
in his apostacy from Liberalism, from the 
circumstance of being beyond the pecuniary 
temptation of the salary that attaches to 
his office as President of the Board of Cox 
trol, large as that salary is—viz. £4,000 a» 
year; for he is arich man, and has no son 
to inherit his name; if he had one, doubdt- 
less he would long since have accepted a 
peerage, which many of his former and pre- 
sent associates, of inferior claims, have re- 
ceived. The circumstance that has served 
to revive, in some measure, the almost for- 
gotten name of Hobhouse of late, is the fact 
of his being appointed one of the executors 
of Sir Robert Peel, in conjunction with the 
deceased’s brother, Colonel Peel, and Mr. 
Goulburn. In all the early part of their 
political lives, up to the time of the Reform 
Bill, Sir Robert and Sir John were frequent 
and bitterantagonists. Subsequently,though 
there was no acrimony, there was no publie 
courtesy, much less cordiality, between 
them; they never had the least official alli- 
ance or connection with each other—never 
belonged to each other’s ‘‘set”’ in private, 
and it has excited not a little curiosity that 
so cautious and reserved and distant a man 
as Peel, one so slow to make friendships of 
any kind, and whose partialities were so 
frigid, should have named as his executor 
one in every way so seemingly unsuited for 
such an office to such a testator, the more 
especially as Hobhouse has never had the 
repute of being a good man of business, 
either as regards his own affairs, or 
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those of the India Board over which =r ‘which vee | turin ‘ofx 40 Ayame lipee cna Ea tide 
presides. 

However, the choice is only one more, and 
certainly not the least surprising, of those 
unexpected traits in the character of the 
deceased statesman that have been revealed 
since his death, and for which he got so 
little credit when living; such as his indif- 
ference to titular distinctions in his own 
person, and his prohibition of his family’s 
acceptance of any such on his account. His 
departure, too, extends the list of the by- 
gone to whom we were adverting. Had he 
been in the throng of the 16th, he “would have 
been noticed, and that attentively, but not 
noisily ; for there was a certain something 
about Sir Robert that chilled a popular 
manifestation of any sort, whether of like 
or dislike, Enthusiasm seemed to wither 
in his presence, as if struck paralytic by his 
shrewd common-sense and his ever-ready 
aptitude for the expedient and the practical. 
In fact, the multitude—whether of the west~ 
end or of the east, of the Carlton or the 
National Convention—could never under- 
stand Peel. In the days of his Orange as- 
cendancy he never was a thorough favourite 
with the fanatics, never thoroughly odious to 
the Romanists. Both felt, by a species of 
divination which at once supplies experience 
and sharpens it when it comes, that he was 
only playing a part. So, when the ease was 
reversed, the Catholics felt no real gratitude, 
their opponents noreal hate, notwithstanding 
the violence of their protestations (as their 
co-operation with him against Parliamentary 
Reform made abundantly clear), to a man 
who so obviously bowed to inexorable cir- 
cumstances, and who sacrificed his consis- 
tency and his party power without a particle 
of personal aggrandizement. And so, again, 
with the last great policy of his life. He 
seemed the apt instrument for carrying out 
ends that were wise in the eye of the Om- 
niscient andgoodto His creatures, but which, 
nevertheless, had been scouted long by the 
very man who finally gave them effect. The 
shortsightedness of human wisdom, the 
vanity of human professions of inflexibility 
of judgment, were never made so patent as 
in the history of Sir Robert Peel—who 
emancipated the Catholics he had vowed to 
keep down, freed the commerce he was 
pledged to manacle, and taught the public 
the real secret of using, through the instru- 
mentality of the Registration Courts, the 
franchise he had so long laboured to deny 
them. But the oddest thing of all in Sir 
Robert’s history is, that he, ‘the minister of 
expediency—the politician of the moment— 
the man of measures carried amidst the 
heats and storms, and petty bickerings, 
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turn out to have been wholly misunderstood 
by his contemporaries; to be judged correctly 
when he is dead; and to be pronounced by 
posterity not only a statesman in his public 
action, but a philosopher in his appreciation 
of himself and the circumstances it was his 
fate to control and bend to his purposes. 
Many were the references to Peel on the 
16th, and ail but unanimous was the opinion 
that few whose “storied urn or monumental 
bust” enriched the Abbey opposite, deserved 
more grateful recollection from the Working 
Man than he who had liberated his loaf from 
oligarchial curtailment. 

That, again, brings us to Cobden, who, it 
may be expected, is.an exception to the 
rule we have laid down, as to the passiveness 
with which the public look upon our fore- 
most menin these days. Butnotso. The 
great leaguer somehow does not hold the 
talisman that unlocks popular sympathies 
in the sense we mean: probably he would 
not use it if he did. His forte is potency 
over the understanding, not the passions of 
mankind ; and as long as he influences their 
reason he cares little to carry captive their 
feelings. The public certainly seem to ap- 
preciate this relationship; for the member 
for the West-Riding is never inconve- 
nienced by pressure arising from anxiety to 
see him, at least in London, and least of all 
in the neighbourhood of Parliament, though 
within its walls few command more respect, 
and only one—D’Israeli—more attention. 
There was a time when the presence of Lord 
John Russell awakened a stir among such 
a crowd as we are now supposed to be in the 
midst of; and atno period, till very recently, 
would any crowd of Englishmen, anywhere, 
or under any circumstances, remain un- 
moved while looking upon the owner of the 
name he bears, on the representative of the 
principles supposed to appertain as an heir- 
loom to that patronymic. But very different 
is the case now, from causes not necessary 
to be particularized ; and his lordship might 
be seen entering the house with the Home- 
Secretary, with a privacy quite wonderful 
for a prime minister, saying nothing of 
one who, with that character, combines 
the leadership of a party claiming a mono- 
poly in all the constitutional triumphs 
achieved since the Revolution inclusive. 

The persons, and almost the names, of the 
other members of Government being un- 
known, we need not be surprised that their 
ingress should not have been impeded by 
any ovation in the shape of public ardour to 
behold them. One exception there certainly 
was, in favour of Lord Palmerston, who is 
beyond question the most, if not the only, 
popular man in the administration ; and he 


and miserable intrigues, and paltry artifices | was the only one who created the least move 
of the passing hour,—should nevertheless | among the bystanders, as his still handsome 
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figure and becoming proportions passed 
jlong through the groups that lined the way 
by the law courts, and disappeared at the 
little door-way in thecorner, forming the 
members’ entrance. Next to Palmerston, 
perhaps, the most noticeable personage of 
the class we are speaking of was Rothschild, 
the seatless member for the city; whose 
firmness and moderation, manly self-respect 
and courteous deference to a prescribed 
though irritating routine, all through the 
late proceedings, of which he was the hero 
and the victim, have reflected infinite honour 
ou himself, and scarcely less on the commu- 
nity whose cause was staked in his person. 
Next to Rothschild, in the order we are fol- 
lowing, comes Mr. George Hudson, who, as 
burly and almostas blusterous as ever, forced 
himself right forward, where and how he 
could, without regard to person or thing; 
and no easy task he had of it, for no one 
made way for him, while many found 
a malicious enjoyment in frustrating his 
advancement, though unconscious who he 
was, for, despite his bulk and bearing, the 
honourable member for Sunderland is by no 
means the individual to impress a mixed 
assembly. with the idea that he is one of 
nature’s nobles. 

Next comes Hume, plodding his way with 
all his proverbial pertinacity ; regardless of 
all impediments before, and drawbacks be- 
hind, and undue pressure on the right, anda 
fatal falling-off towards the left. ‘‘ Advance”’ 
is his motto, and up to its spirit and in the 
very letter of the word he acts, Every one, of 
course, knows Joe, and every one respects 
him. But he, too, wants that mysterious 
animal magic which makes a man a leader 
among his fellows. He lacks the bonhommie, 
the spontaniety of feeling, the large toler- 
ance of the foibles of human nature, the 
dash, the vivacity, the humour, that give 
sway over the many-headed monster. In 
fact, to be strong one must be weak on this 
ground; for noman,not himself susceptible 
of failings, and that very largely, ever pos- 
sessed much of the power we speak of; and 
the best proof of this is that the type of 
English popular politicians is Fox, whose 
character, both private and public, was in so 
many respects everything it ought not to 
have been, and whose name is still the shib- 
boleth of symposiastic Whigs, as the prince 
of politicians, because the king of good- 
fellows. Certainly the member for Montrose 
falls a very long way below any such stan- 
dard, and would, doubtless, be exceedingly 
sorry to come up to it if he could, of which 
there is fortunately no great likelihood at 
this time of his life. However, he is so far 
a living practitioner of the principles he 
preaches, so uncompromising a foe to the 
doctrine of anything being had for nothing, 
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that he repudiates any pretensions to the 
species of public favour of which some men 
are so enamoured, without a thousandth 
portion of his claims toit. He follows his 
own course, perfectly regardless as to its 
pleasure or annoyance to others, provided 
only he is assured of its utility to the public. 
And well that public know and value their 
faithful servant, and thoroughly satisfied are 
they that, while he lives, their rights, their 
privileges, or their pockets, will never be 
invaded by monarch or minister, without a 
stern alarm from him, and a summons to 
their own rescue. 

But change we the theme. Hark! the 
roar of artillery, the clangour of cymbals, 
and the simultaneous swaying to and fro 
of the myriads around, announce that her 
Majesty has left Buckingham Palace—that 
unfortunate and unimprovable structure, on 
which thousands upon thousands are being 
evyerlastingly expended, with no other seem- 
ing result than the aggravated ugliness of 
the original pile, one of the endearing 
memorabilia of George IV., and his brick 
and-mortar fellow-botcher, Mr. John Nash. 
Three years ago £150,000 were granted by 
Parliament in the delirious hope that Mr. 
Blore, who made a pathetic appeal about the 
private apartments in the north wing ‘ not 
being calculated originally for a married 
sovereign, the head of a family,’’ would be 
able to conceal Nash’s abominations; but, 
so far, the general impression appears to be, 
that matters are much the same as they 
were, orrather worse of the two; though there 
are sanguine individuals who think that this 
will ultimately be better, when the masons 
are really withdrawn, and with them the too 
famous marble arch, which cost £80,000, 
and whereon was to have stood Chantry’s 
statue of George IV., now in Trafalgar- 
square. We shall return to this notorious 
structure, probably, on another occasion ; 
but here will only stop to mention that the 
metal gates, designed and executed by Mr. 
Samuel Parker, and really of exquisite work- 
manship, cost three thousand guineas; and, 
while talking of cost, let us further add, that 
the most important item in the pageant of 
which we are treating, next to the Queen her- 
self—namely, the state coach—cost £7,666 
16s. dd. It was designed by Sir W. Chambers, 
the renowned oriental gardening architect of 
the last century, best known, perhaps, by 
his erection of Somerset House; and was 
painted with aseries of emblematic subjects, 
by Cipriani, the Florentine, who settled here 
some 100 years ago, and has retained a name 
somewhat beyond his merit in the history of 
the arts of this country, chiefly by his good 
fortune in having Bartolozzi (the father of 
Madame Tere) to engrave many of his 
works; and partly because he furnished the 
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iesign for the diploma of the Royal Academy, 
for whichthe members gave hima silver cup. 
It is a remarkable instance of the stability of 
the taste of court critics in equipages that 
this coach has been in use now nearly ninety 
years; and is so utterly unlike anything 
else of which we in this part of the world have 
a notion, being grotesque beyond conception, 
that it will probably remain another ninety 
years in vogue, or at least as long as the 
medizeval ceremonial, of which it forms the 
most resplendent feature, shall be observed. 
Oncomes the quaint and cumbrous vehicle, 
at the rate of about half-a-mile an hour, and 
that appears to be nearly twice as fast as is 
beneficial for its constitution. verywhere 
it is the loadstar of all eyes, everything else 
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from either side, the Queen and her Royal 
Consort acknowledge the greetings of the 
lieges. The acclamations increase as the 
procession advances through the park; as 
it deploys into Whitehall the shouts become 
louder ; but shortly before it reaches its 
destination in Abingdon-street there is 
another shout set up, more hearty, and far 
less common-place than any raree ever 
awakens here. Who can be the object of it? 
Be he who he may, he is a very different 
man to any we have been speaking of in the 
outset. There is but one individual who 
could possibly evoke such plaudits —the 
Duke of Wellington. See, he enters the 
House of Lords, whither let us follow him— 
next week. 


being disregarded whileit is in sight; and, 
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“He (Bonaparte) did all that in him lay to live and thrive without moral principle. It was the 

nature of things, the eternal law of man and of the world, which baulked and ruined him ; and the 
result,in a million experiments, will be the same. Every experiment, by multitudes or by individuals, 
that has a sensual and selfish aim, wil! fail."—Hmerson’s Representative Men. 
TuxsE are days of progress ; and progress implies movement, change, vicissitude. 
Old land-marks are being remodeled, and new ones are fitted up with marvellous 
celerity. The legend of ‘Rip Van Winkle”’ is ever being acted over again; the 
events and experiences of twenty years are compressed into the limits of one night. 
When change, ‘‘ thick and three-fold,” is thus the order of the day, some people are 
so fluttered by the whirl of motion, so bewildered by the dissolving views of Time’s 
diorama, so giddy with watching the onward swell of ocean waves, and the disap- 
pearance of trusty old breakwaters, and the strange ebb and flow of tides, that they 
complain of utter confusion in the head, complete vertigo, partial paralysis, and cry 
out, ‘* What on earth are we to do? What in Heaven are we to believe? Every- 
thing is giving way under our feet; what seemed sterling gold, turns out to be old 
iron, or worse; what seemed firm as a rock, we find to be shifting as a sandbank, 
Is nothing lasting? Have we no perpetual guide, no constant Mr. Great-heart in 
this our pilgrim’s progress ?”’ f 

Every man has within hima guide, a monitor, an invaluable mentor, by whose 
direction he may be kept steadfast amid the greatest revolutions of society and of 
life ; and may be enabled to go along with the army of progress (ay, with the van- 
guard), without sharing in the irregularities and disorders which are committed by 
some of the soldiery. For every man has a conscience; and by it every man is put 
in communication with Duty, that ‘‘ daughter of the voice of God,” as Wordsworth 
finely calls her. 

When the sophists of ancient Greece found that speculations in the domain of 
Nature, or Physics, led to no certain results; and that what one doctor proved 
to-day, another doctor might triumphantly, and chucklingly, disprove to-morrow, 
they jumped to this sweeping inference : ‘‘ There is no such thing as truth.” “ Talk 
about belief,” said they; ‘‘ the wisest and the safest, and by far the most comfort- 
able plan is, to believe nothing at all.’’ But that old hero, Socrates, said: “Not 80; 
there is such a thing as truth somewhere; if you can’t find it without, in nature, 
look for it within, in the mind and soul. And hence, as one of his biographers 
writes, ‘‘ For physics he substituted morals. The certitude which he failed to gain 
respecting the operations of nature had not shaken his conviction of the certitude of 
the moral truths which his conscience irresistibly impressed upon his attention. 
The world of sense might be fleeting and deceptive. The voice of conscience could 
not deceive. Turning his attention inwards, he discovered certain truths which 
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admitted of no question. They were eternal, immutable, evident. These he opposed 
to the scepticism of the sophists. Moral certitude was the rock upon which his 
shipwrecked soul was cast. There he could repose in safety; from its heights he 
could survey the world and his relation to it.”’ 

Surely Socrates was right; and the greatest philosopher of modern times, Immanuel 
Kant, took the same ground, and reposed with like tranquillity upon the everlasting 
facts which belong to the heart of man. Happy are they who obey the law of their 
being, written ¢here with the finger of Deity ; a law that survives all human laws ; a 
law that was in force when the Romans ruled the world, and is in force now that 
Rome is a name of the past ; a law that breathes the same fundamental dictates to 
antediluvians and nineteenth-century reformers; to Abraham in the plains of Mamre, 
and to Californian gold-diggers in the San Sacramento valley ; to Noah, a preacher 
of righteousness, and Carlyle, a latter-day pamphleteer ; to Tubal-Cain, making 
musical instruments five thousand years since, and to Manchester’s myriad opera- 
tives, who are working while I write. 

Lamartine says, in describing the atheistic excesses of an ultra sect in the first 
French Revolution: ‘‘ The people severed the divine chain of faith in a God, who 
retained their conscience, and thus thought to sever at the same time all the bonds 
of duty.’’ A conscience without God is a tribunal without a judge. The light of 
conscience is nothing more than the reflection of the idea of God in the soul of man- 
kind, Shut out God, and man is in darkness. Virtue may be mistaken for crime, 
and crime for virtue. 

What though Diderot, and other clever Frenchmen, may have sneered now and 
then at the words ‘‘ conscience and duty,” used in this high, but alone worthy, 
sense ;—Carlyle properly asks: ‘‘Whence, or how comes it, that you, Denis Diderot, 
must not do a wrong thing; could not, without some qualm, speak (for example) 
one lie, to gain Mahomet’s paradise, with all its houris?’’ And elsewhere he grandly 
says (turn it over and over again in your minds, my working friends) : “ Truly, this 
same sense of the infinite nature of duty, is the central part of all with us; a ray as 
of eternity and immortality, immured in dusky, many-coloured Time, and its deaths 
and births,” 

If we all thoroughly mastered this nature of duty and of conscience, and acted 
out the principles which it teaches, we should never share in or suffer from the evils 
which usually attend revolutionary crises, and seasons of social disorganization. 
For we should know how to refuse the evil as well as to choose the good; and, in 
every dilemma, we should not only hear one voice encouraging us, Zhus far shalt 
thou go; but another also, staying us with the calm restraint, And no farther. 
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thing else about my dimensions; if you hit 


AN INDIAN’S REPLY TO A CHALLENGE. 


I have two objections to this duel affair— 
the one is lest I should hurt you, and the 
other is lest you should hurt me. I do not 
see any good it would do me to put a bullet 
through any part of your body. I could 
not make use of you when dead for any 
ordinary purpose, but I could of a rabbit or 
a turkey. As to myself, I think it more 
sensible to avoid than to place myself in the 
way of anything harmful. [ am under great 
apprehension youmight hitme. That being 
the case, I think it more advisable to stay 
at a distance. If you want to try your 
pistols, take some object—a tree, or any- 


that, send me word, and I will acknowledge 

that, if I had been in the same place, you 

might have hit me. 

DIALOGUE IN THE WESTERN ISLANDS OF 
SCOTLAND. 

‘How long is this loch?’ ‘It will be 
about twenty mile.’”’—‘‘Twenty miles! 
Surely it eannot be somuch.” ‘ Maybe it 
will be twelve.’ —‘‘ It does not really seem 
more than four.”” “Indeed, I’m thinking 
you're right.””—“ Really, you seem to know 
nothing about the matter.” “Deed, I 
canna say I do,” 
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JEWELS. 

Jewels made a part of the ornaments with 
which the Jews, Greeks, and Romans, es- 
pecially their ladies of distinction, adorned 
themselves. So prodigious was the extra- 
vagance, of the Roman ladies in particular, 
that Pliny the elder says, he saw Lolli 
Paulina with an equipage of this kind, 
amounting, according to Dr. Arbuthnot’s 
calculation, to £822,916 138s. 4d. of our 
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money. Atthe splendid entertainment that 
Prince Potemkin gave to the Empress of 
Russia, at Petersburg, in 1791, the jewels 
worn by forty-eight young persons belonging 
to the court, who performed a ballet, was 
estimated atamillion sterling, The particu- 
lars of this most splendid entertainment, 
exceeding, perhaps, anything of the kind 
on record, may be seen in the ‘‘ Secret Me- 
moirs of the Court of Petersburg.”’ 


WEEKLY CALENDAR. 


FROM SEPTEMBER Ist TO SEPTEMBER 7ru. 


SEPTEMBER. 


This is the ninth month of the year; anciently 
it was the seventh, as its name imports, which is 
a contraction of septem ab imbra, the seventh from 
the snows; which were divided into the first and 
second snows. Our Saxon ancestors called this 
month Gerst monat, because the barley which this 
month yields was called gerst; the name of barley, 
given toit, arose from the fact that the drink called 
beer was made from it, and from beerlegh it came 
to be berleg, and from berleg, barley. The sun 
enters into Zibra on the 3rd of this month. 


September 1, Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


September 2, 1666. It is said that on this day 
Tea was first brought into England. 

September 2, 1666. Zondon burnt. In the in- 
scription on the Monument it is stated—‘* The 
second day of September 1666, at the distance of 
202 feet, the height of this column, a terrible fire 
broke out about midnight. It consumed in its 
progress 89 churches; the city gates; Guildhall ; 
many public structures, hospitals, schools, libra- 
ries; a vast number of stately edifices, 13,200 
dwelling-houses, and 400 streets. The ruins of 
the city were 436 acres, from the Tower by the 
the Thames side to the Temple Church, and from 
the north-east gate along the city wall to Holborn 
Bridge.. It lasted three days, and the damage 
is estimated at £10,689,000. St. Paul’s was valued 
£2,200,000. ; 

September 3, 1658, Oliver Cromweil died.—For 
particulars of his life and character, see a series 
of papers in THE WoRKING MAN’s FRIEND, 
vol. 1 and 2. 

September 3, 1665, died, aged 72, John Goodwin, 
a voluminous writer on Theology. 

September 3, 1813, died, James Wyatt, a cele- 
brated architect, a member of the Royal Academy, 
and for some time President. He erected the 
Pantheon in Oxford-street. 

September 3, 1844, An act of indemnity was 
passed in favour of the London and other Art 
Unions; an act which was rendered necessary by 
the scruples of some parties, the cupidity of others, 
and the threats of informers. 

September 4. Bartholomew Fairs This, which 
was for many years a fair of great importance, 
occupying a large portion of Smithfield, has now 
become almost obsolete. It had become the oc- 
casion of the grossest immoralities, including 
fearful assaults and robberies; but the strong 
arm of the law, united with the growing intelli- 
gence of the population, has caused it to dwindle 
down to a few insignificant stalls for the sale of 
toys, gingerbread, oysters, and fruit. 


September 4, 1829, several riots took place at 
Barnsley (Yorkshire), and the surrounding dis- 
tricts, in which considerable damage was done. 

September 4, 1844, the House of Lords gave its 
verdict in the appeal, by writ of error, against the 
decision of the Irish judges in the case ‘* The 
Queen versus O’Connell and others.” The decision 
was, ‘* that the judgment of the court below in 
this case ought to be reversed.” 

September 5, 1774, the first American Congress 
was held. 

September 5, 1839, the ‘* Forfarshire” steamer, 
from Eull to Dundee, was wrecked, when thirty- 
eight persons perished. Owing to the courageous 
conduct of the Outer Fern Lighthouse-keeper, J. 
Darling, and his daughter, Grace Darling, who 
ventured out in a tremendous sea in a coble, 


several of the passengers were rescued. There 


were 53 persons in the vessel before she struck. 
Money, and other remarkable testimonials of 
respect, were presented to Grace Darling for her 
daring heroism. 

September 6, 1830, a succession of very destruc- 
tive jires took place about this time at different 
farmsteads in Kent, supposed to have been occa- 
sioned by incendiaries, in revenge for the pro- 
prietors having employed Irish farm-labourers. 

September 6, 1849, died Dr. H. Stanley, Bishop 
of Norwich, a liberal and enlightened prelate, who 
applied himself considerably to an examination 
and relief of the distresses of the poor, and to the 
promotion ofallinstitutions tending to benefit the 
industrious classes. He was a member of several 
learned societies. 

September 7, 1709, Samuel Johnson, LL.D., was 
born. He was one of the most distinguished 
writers of the eighteenth century. His great 
work is his Dictionary of the English language, 
in two large folio volumes, of which numerous 
editions have been published, as well as many 
abridgments. His ‘‘ Rambler,” ‘* Rasselas,” 
‘* Lives of the Poets,” and other works, amounting 
to eleven or twelve octavo volumes, continue, for 
the most part, to be in great esteem. He died 
December 13, 1784, in his 75th year. iat 

September 7, 1833, died, in her 88th year, M7's. 
Hannah More, a writer of considerable eminence, 
In the earlier part of her life she wrote several 
Poems and Plays, some of which became popular, 
and all of which greatly advanced her reputation, 
But, during the latter portion of her life, she de- 
voted herself to the composition and publication. 
of numerous works on morals and religion, all of 
which became popular. Aft her death she be- 
queathed about £10,000 to various religious and 
charitable institutions, 
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THE WORKING MAN. 


No. XXXIV.—THE GRAND EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF 
INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS IN 1851. 


In addition to what we have already said, as to the beneficial aspect _— this great 
display, we may say, in conclusion— 
THE DEPENDENCE OF LABOUR UPON TALENT, SCIENCE, AND WEALTH, WILL BE 


, PARTICULARLY MANIFEST, 


We are sorry to say that many of our operatives are little better than human 


- machines, either from a neglected education, or idleness and indifference ; there are 


numbers among us who know little or nothing of the science of their occupation, 
and, therefore, have had nothing whatever to do in originating the machines or 


' mechanism with which they have worked, or in whose construction they have 


laboured. Matter is one of the rudest and most useless substances without mind ; 
and mind, thought, science, and invention can do little without matter. The whole 
material creation, in its ten thousand thousand varied forms, is a proof of what can 
be effected by mind ; for the whole universe, however vast and complicated it may 
appear to us, is nothing more than one of those simple but brilliant ideas which, 
from all eternity, dwelt in the heart of the Eternal. Man, as we have often said, 
is a miniature divinity, and has an immense power over the material world, so that 


' he does with it almost whatever he pleases. He makes it his servant, or rather his 


slave. He eats it and drinks it, breathes it, and bathes in it. He gives it an innu- 
merable variety of forms. He wears it as his clothing, sleeps on it as his couch, 
travels with it over the land, across the sea, or through the air. It cools him, or 
keeps him warm, it conceals or communicates his thoughts, and he melts it, hardens 
it, moulds it, carves it, or makes it his chronometer, his dial, or microscope, his 
telescope, and his acoustic apparatus. 

But all this is the result of mind, and not of minds generally, but of those which 
have studied, and reasoned, and contrived. Hence we see the connection betweea 
the head andthe hand. We must have the head of the mathematician and philoso- 
pher to reason and invent, and the hand of the operative to work. In mechanics, 
as in government, there must be the legislative and the executive power. Genius 
toils with its brain, and labour with its muscle; the former commands, the latter 
obeys. But for philosophy, science, arithmetic, and invention, how few of the 
works that will adorn the Exhibition of 1851 could have been there. It is not 
unusual for the mechanic and peasant to pass their jokes respecting that poor, pale- 
faced, nervous student, whose strength is hardly more than that ofa child; and yet 
that man of brain and thought has in his head an invention that may change the 
the face of the world, lighten, by more than one half, the toil of the mechanic, and 
give employment to myriads. His countenance is pale and his cheek hectic, because 
he has taxed his brain to the utmost to complete his invention. There were strong 
nerves and robust muscles in the red man of America, and nature has given him a 
country from which almost every blessing can be drawn; but there you had no 
philosopher, no mathematician, no machinist, no chemist, or scientific student; and 
for thousands of years the land remained fallow, and the mines were sealed. 

We must have science to direct, genius to reason and contrive, and wealth to 
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furnish the means, before we can have an Exhibition of Works of Industry ; and 
hence the labourer and mechanic must feel their dependence upon the sons of 
thought, who have toiled with their brain; and upon the children of wealth, who have 
risked their property to carry out a discovery. What millions of treasure have 
passed into the hands of the working classes, in consequence of the construction of 
railways; and yet, but for science, not a line would have been planned, nor an 
engine putin motion. In this department of labour, everything is weighed, mea- 
sured, calculated, and adjusted beforehand; and the labourer only executes what 
the intellect of his brother plans and enjoins. It is good thus to feel our mutual 
dependence on each other, and that we have all our peculiar work to do, and thus 
are important branches of the human family. In the body we have a large variety 
of parts, members, and functions, and none have the same work to do, nor are any 
of chem superfluous. One is an eye, another an ear, a third a hand, and a fourth 
afoot; and the health and happiness of the whole man consist in each doing its 
part faithfully ; and thus is it with society ; we are many members, but one body ; 
our dependence on each other is reciprocal, and, therefore, we ought to have the 
same care and respect one for another. 

EMULATION WILL BE CALLED FORTH. 

An apostle tell us that this feeling is not only lawful, but laudable, in religion, for 
we are ‘‘to provoke one another to love and good works.’ We have no fear of com- 
petition ; nor have we any idea that our inventions have arrived at perfection. Much 
remains yet to be done, and nothing will tend more to advance our arts and ma- 
chinery than to have our productions placed side by side with those of other men. 
True genius supposes little to be done until the utmost limit towards perfection is 
attained, Not a few persons never rise, because they have never seen anything 
better than their own works. The boy who can but just make strokes or pot-hooks 
imagines that he is a wonderful writer, if he has never seen anything better than 
the productions of his own pen, and may haye but little stimulus to attempt any- 
thing superior. It is seeing how far others surpass us that awakens our zeal and 
makes us resolved to improve. Hence we always present as perfect models as pos- 
sible before those whom we wish to excel. We introduce the painter to the great 
masters of another age; we take the young sculptor to view the finished works of 
the chisel ; we read Homer to the poet, and Demosthenes to the orator; and thus 
we enkindle fresh fire in every bosom. 

And why should not the same be done with machinery, and other works of in- 
dustry? We have had galleries for er¢ists, but have neglected the mechanic. With 
so little to stimulate his zeal, the wonder is that we have proceeded so far as we 
have in designs and inventions. And yet industrial arts are more important 
than those of the painter, the sculptor, or the musician, We anticipate a 
vast amount of healthful emulation from the Exhibition contemplated. We 
trust that hereafter Frenchmen will resolve not. to be out-done by Englishmen, 
nor Englishmen by the French, or the men of any other land; and that thus all 
will be greatly improved, and poor human nature receiye a vast addition of every- 
thing than can minister to its wants and enjoyment. We would say to every 
mechanic and labourer that visits the Exhibition—‘‘Cirewmspicite!’’ “ Open your 
eyes!’ “* Look around ye!’ and resolve not to be behind in your own peculiar depart- 
ment of labour, | 

NATIONAL PRIDE WILL BE CHECKED. 

We are all apt to esteem ourselyes too highly, and despise others; and especi- 
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ally is this the case with nations. How many disparaging things have the French 
said of the English, and the Engiish of the French ; and other nations have been 
equally guilty. A large portion of this pride and contempt has arisen from igno- 
yanee, We have not known each other, and therefore have been arrogant. Were 
we better acquainted, we should perceive that on each side there is much to admire, 
as well as much that might be improved ; and that, by more intercourse, we might 
greatly benefit one another. 

The Exhibition of 1851 will bring our various productions before the world, and 
- henceforth we shall esteem one another more highly. Other nations will show us 
their handy works, and command our admiration of their genius and patient indus- 
try ; and we shall show them what we have done, and thus prove that if they excel 
in one department, we have also our particular talent in others ; and therefore, in- 
stead of putting one country above another, or boasting, like children, concerning 
our superiority, we shall in future regard each other as possessed of equal talent, 
which, if called forth and employed reciprocally, might be of infinite advantage to 
the world. Long have we lived as enemies, and have put ourselves to the most 
ruinous cost to desolate the earth. But a new era is predicted by the prophets, and 
shall soon dawn upon our race. The nations shall esteem and honour each other 
for their works’ sake, and in their future good will and benevolence for ever oblite- 
rate the remembrance of past contempt and contentions. 

No ONE WILL BE INJURED BY THE EXHIBITION, BUT ALL RANKS AND NATIONS 
GREATLY BENEFITED. 

it has been feared by some that our country will suffer from this display of our 
various productions. But the alarm is groundless. The Exhibition will be an 
Exhibition, and therefore will be only a kind of shop-window, warehouse, or 
bazaar, on a large scale. As soon as any mechanic, or tradesman, has constructed 
anew machine, he advertises it in the public papers, he exposes it in his windows 
or show-room, and invites all who wish to come and inspect, and buy, and carry 
home the article for their own use; and then, of course, they may take it to pieces, 
and do what they please with it. Even if he has a patent, a very little improve- 
ment on the part of the purchaser will place him above the fear of an action for 
plagiarism. Nor, as we have said before, does the inventor object to French, 
German, Italian, Russian, or American money and traffic. There will, therefore, 
be nothing done but what is carried on every day. Most, if not all, of the things 
exhibited will be marketable; for they may be scen and bought at the depots cf 
those who haye constructed them. Persons who invent, if they wish to keep the 
secret to themselves, should take care not to sell the articles they construct, and 
especially not to export any to other countries, because those who buy may do 
what they please with what they have purchased. 

We often boast of our exports, and some are anxious that they should exceed our 
imports; but surely if an exhibition of our works of industry will be injurious, it 
must be far more so to sell our productions to foreigners, and transport them to the 
various nations of the globe. Those who fear the coming Exhibition, ought to be 
careful never to expose or sell a single thing which they manufacture ; for not only 
the men of other lands, but our own brethren are rather fond of imitation, emula- 
tion, and competition. But it seems almost trifling to reply to the objection which 
We are combatting. No one can be injured; on the contrary, all will be bene- 
fited. Rich and poor will derive great advantages from the mere display of so 
many works of art. Every mind will be enlightened and enlarged. Many will 
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perceive that there is a great variety of the comforts and conveniences of life of 
which they were ignorant, and those who can, will procure them. Our mechanics 
will gain a large store of new and valuable ideas respecting their own particular 
trades and occupations; and we shall also derive just as many benefits from 
foreigners as they will from us. Of injury, then, there will be none; while the 
benefits to all parties, will be incalculable. 

OTHER NATIOXS WILL BE STIMULATED TO SIMILAR EXHIBITIONS. 

France and Belgium have, for some time, had expositions of the machinery, 
manufactures, &c.; of their own citizens, but the proposition of Prince Abert is 
the first that has been made to erect a building to receive the works of industry of 
all nations ; and, as the plan will doubtless work well, there is every reason to an- 
ticipate that the example will be extensively followed. Already, we understand, 
the Americans are talking of buying up our exhibition at its close, and trans- 
porting it across the Atlaatic ; and at whatever cost this may be done, the New 
World will receive an ample return for the outlay. The nations of Europe have 
among them an immense amount of talent, ingenuity, wealth, and industry, and, 
therefore, could have an exhibition of this kind annually. Paris might have it one 
year, Brussells another, and Berlin, Vienna, Rome, Constantinople, &c., might 
follow ; and we can hardly imagine a movement which would be attended with 
greater physical and mental advantages to the governments, cities, and the opera- 
tives of those countries. ‘There is nothing Utopian in the expectation that a time 
will come when it will be easier to visit Paris, Belgium, or Berlin, than it was a 
few years ago to travel from York to London; and railway trips to the Continent 
will be as common as they are now from Bristol to Birmingham, or from London to 
Brighton. 

From THESE EXHIBITIONS OLD MoNopoLy WILL RECEIVE ITS LAST AND FATAL 
BLOW. 

The wish to obtain the so/e power of vending any commodity is the essence of 
monopoly, and has, more than anything else, stood in the way of the prosperity 
and progress of nations. It originated in selfishness, that worst of all banes to 
individuals and empires, and most presumptuous inversion of the royal law, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour us thyself.’ It has raised the price of commodities, in some 
instances, to double and treble their value, and thus prevented that extensive sale 
which otherwise might have been realized, and consequently has been a great loss 
to the working classes. And then it has also been the greatest obstacle to improve- 
ment. Many an article has been kept in an awkward and old-fashioned state, be- 
cause the originators, having obtained the entire monopoly of its manufacture and 
sale, cared nothing about any alteration for the better. No one has suffered more 
from this than the working classes. We feel persuaded that if, in past years, trade 
had been unrestrained, every man and woman on the face of the globe might long 
ago have had full employment, and been in the enjoyment of every comfort. The 
coming Exhibition, by showing how extensively individuals and nations may minis- 
ter to each other’s happiness, will exposé the madness of monopolies; and will, 
we have no doubt, induce the patrons of restriction to alter their views; and as 
statesmen and other influential persons from foreign countries will visit the building 
in Hyde Park, it is next to certain that they will carry home with them many 
liberal, equitable, and benevolent thoughts respecting the almost boundless advan- 
tages, arising from the reciprocities of trade and commerce. The world is not so 
much in want of Californias as of the mutual exchange of merchandise, Barter, in 
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a number of cases, is more profitable to the merchant than money, because the goods 
which he obtains in return for his own, can be at once sold to advantage. All that 
the naticns require to enrich and bless princes, nobles, merchants, tradesmen, 
operatives, and peasants, is an entire and unrestricted exchange of their varied pro- 
duce and productions. Let us have this, and we shall fully realize the good time 
coming; and there is no doubt but the Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all 
Nations will greatly contribute to bring about this most desirable consummation, 

Lastly. Tur EXuiBirioN WILL BE A GLORIOUS DISPLAY OF THE RESULTS OF 
Macuinery. 

Eyery work of art exposed to view will be a machine, or the effect of using 
machinery. Give a man nothing but his hands and feet, his fingers, toes, and teeth, 
and how little can he construct. What if the savages of barbarian lands were to 
get up an Exhibition, how little would there be worth looking at. The South Sea 
islanders, the Fejeeans, North American Indians. or Bushmen of Africa, have 
neither literature, steam engines, nor even such simple instruments as a nail, a 
hammer, a knife, or a fork. Where they possess any simple, or rude utensils, they 
have been produced by some kind of instrument. The carving of their clubs, or 
the tatooing of their persons was not effected by their mere hands and their teeth. 
You cannot dig up the ground, sink the mine, blast the rock, clear the forest, or 
weld the iron with your nails, however strong or long they may be. Hence 
the value of a piece of old hoop iron, or of a few nails, to a savage. We make 
these remarks because there are some who still imagine that machinery is one great 
cause of national want and distress! when the very reverse is the truth. But for 
machinery we should be in as barbarian and helpless a state as the rudest heathens. 
Our spades, hoes, pick-axes, hammers, wheels, ploughs, hatchets, saws, &c. &c., 
are only various machines which facilitate our undertakings, and consequently 
supersede a large amount of corporeal labour; and if we begin to help ourselves by 
tools, the question is, Where shall we stop? 

We grant that there is scarcely an invention in machinery which is not injurious 
for awhile to some of our fellow-labourers. How many hundreds of scribes, for 
example, must have been thrown out of work when printing was invented, and yet 
no one now would say that this vast improvement has been any permanent loss to 
mankind. We probably have ten thousand writers, printers, bookbinders, and 
papermakers, for one scribe that existed six hundred years ago. What if we were 
to go back to the old plan, and make a law against printing and the steam-press; 
why millions of individuals would immediately be thrown out of employ; and what 
a retrograde step towards the dark ages would at once be taken? Only think of 
the stockings and gloves which are worn, but which would still have been within 
the reach of none but the wealthy, if machinery had not made them cheap. Instead 
of decreasing labour, machinery multiplies a thousand fold; and, at the same time, 
lessens the toil of the operative. We entered a manufactory the other day, and 
there we found one of the most laborious and toilsome operations going on under 
the eye of a mechanic who had little more to do than look on, and yet the work, 
which was that of turning a large bar of iron, was being performed far better than it 
could have been done by the most skilful human. hand 

If the Exhibition of 1851 did no more than lessen the prejudice against machinery, 
it would be an ample remuneration for all the trouble and cost. Here it will be 
seen that in ten thousand thousand ways labour is lessened, employment multiplied, 
human wants and comforts supplied, and the world enriched by means of machinery, 
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But we add no more; except to express a hope that clubs will be formed every- 
where to enable as large a number as possible of our working men and working 
women to visit the metropolis. 

We feel great pleasure in confirming the, views given above by the following 
quotations from some of the nobility and leading men. 


At Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, the Eant of Car Liste, after referring to the gladia- 
torial and other exhibitions of ancient Rome, &c., said—* It seems but natural and becom- 
ing that industry, skill, and enterprise, should have their own turn, their own triumph, 
their own high holiday ; when the workmen and workwomen of the world may enjoy a 
day’s pause from their engrossing toils, for the purpose ef seeing what their fellow- 
workmen are doing, and can do, all the world over. 

“Mhis Exhibition will give persons of all ranks and professions, of all classes and 
callings, an opportunity of examining and ascertaining the methods by which the work 
that dortae ee daily business of their lives may be expedited, facilitated, assisted, and 
improved.’ 

“The BrsHop oF OxForRD moved a resolution expressing an opinion “that the 
working classes would be materially benefited by the Exhibition, from the tendency it 
would have to bring into general use the best productions.” He said— . 

“he Exhibition is to promote industry. What can be nobler than industry and 
work? Itis better to lie down at night, and feel that we have worked something, if 
it were but the least article—the smallest button on any part of our dress—than to lie 
lie down at night with the consciousness that we haye done nothing, This Exhibition 
calls attention to the dignity of labour; it raises incalculably the dignity of the work- 
ing classes ; it makes other people feel the dignity which attaches to the producers of 
these things. In more than one way the same‘happy results will follow. One special 
part of our duty is, to ameliorate the disadvantages which must, almost of necessity, 
attend upon the workers of these results. I do not speak merely of the physical disad- 
vantages, though we have lately seen the applications of science specially applied to 
the alleviation of some of these disadvantages; and thus God is served and man is 
blessed. But we are still more bound to endeavour to alleviate mental and spiritual 
injuries which are connected with work. It is the tendency of small subdivisions of 
lahour to contract the mifd of the labourer, and to bring him to regard himself as a 
mere mechanical producer of that particular, and perhaps inferior, article. But in 
this Exposition he will see how his particular work bears its part in the production of 
a great result. Thus his position is elevated, and he begins to feel himself one of the 
ev to the great wealth, and the great name, of the great land in which he 

ives. 

“Tt will bring together the great capitalist and the small producer—the producer 
whose whole power lies in his skill, and the capitalist whose whole power lies in his 
capital ; the two who must necessarily work together in order to produce one great 
result. It will be a great thing to bring them ‘together in harmonious union, and to 
soften the asperities of the struggle you cannot prevent.” 

Contributions from the working classes were recommended; and Viscount CANn- 
NING said, that ‘while the French exhibitions were supported by Government funds, it 
would be the boast of England that hers were not defrayed by large sums drawn from 
“sc ae but by the small contibutions given by almost every working man in the ~ 
<ingdom. 

‘At the Grand Banquet given at the Mansion-house to the Chief Magistrates of the 
United Kingdom, March 21, Prince ALBert said—‘I! confidently hope that the 
first impression which the view of this vast collection will produce upon the spectator 
will be that of gratitude to Almighty God for the blessings which he has bestowed 
upon us already here below; and the second, the conviction that they can only be 
realized in proportion to the help we are prepared to render each, therefore, 
only by peace, love, and ready assistance, not only between individuals, but between 
the nations of the earth.” 

The Marauis of Lanspown said—“ The stream of industry will only flow freel 
when it is placed under competition.” 

The Eart of CARLISLE gave as a toast—“ The working men of Great Britain,” and 
said—‘‘ In this exhibitionand storehouse of all the productions of the world, our artizans 
will see nothing but what industry like their own has produced; nothing but what in- 
dustry like their own may aspire to excel. They are made of the stuff and fibre which 
will not allow them, in any course of useful progress or career of high achievement, 
to fill any other than the foremost place.” 
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MEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH AGE. 


JOHN HAMPDEN. 


Tut name of Hambden, or Hampden, is 
smseparably connected with events auspi- 
eious to liberty. In the reign of the fourth 
Edward, we find that Sir Kdmund Hamp- 
den was among the refugees of distinction 
who accompanied Margaret, the queen of 
Henry VI., in her flight to Scotland after 
the battle of Tonton. He sided with the 
champions of a parliamentary establishment 
—against the partisans of hereditary right. 
He was a man of stern principle and of un- 
yielding resolution. To the last he re- 
mained faithful to the cause which he had 
espoused, and fell in the battle of Tewkes- 
bury, which was fought on the 14th of May, 
1471, and which concluded the sanguinary 
war between Henry and Edward for the 
crown of England. Nor does the name or 
family of Hampden ever come into view 
but in connection with the liberty and the 
independence of their country. In the 
reign ef the first Charles, there shone most 
conspicuously among the great political 
characters of that critical age, the illustri- 
ous John Hampden, who was a leading 
man in the House of Commons, and who, 
at the commencement of the civil war, took 
up arms against the king, and accepted the 
command ofa regiment in the parliamentary 
army under the Earl of Essex. The cir- 
cumstance which at first and especially 
brought him into more public view, was his 
spirited and manly opposition to the pay- 
ment of the ship-money. ‘This was an arbi- 
trary impost, levied upon the people with 
equality, and expended entirely on the 
navy. ‘The writs were at first directed to 
seaport towns only, but were afterwards 
extended to the whole kingdom; and each 
county was rated at a particular sum, which 
was afterwards assessed upon individuals. 
Its arbitrary character awakened the indig- 
nation of the people, as it threatened their 
fiberties and their rights. 

Hampden partook the general feeling. 
He had been rated at twenty shillings 
for an estate which he possessed in the 
county of Buckingham; but he resolved, 
rather than submit to this illegal im- 
post, to stand a prosecution at law, and 
expose himself to all the indignation 
of the court. The case was argued for 
twelve days in the Exchequer-chamber, be- 
fore all the judges of England. Necessity 
was pleaded for the tax ; but the counsel of 
Hampden argued that it was in vain to in- 
troduce the plea of necessity into a trial of 
law, since it was the nature of necessity to 


to dissolve all the weaker and more artifi- 
cial ties of human society. Nor did it im- 
prove the matter to pretend that the King 
is sole judge of the necessity ; for this would 
be to subject all the privileges of the nation | 
to his arbitrary will and pleasure. Besides, 
what security would the people have had 
against any other arbitrary taxation? or 
against the misapplication of the money so 
levied ? or against the final overthrow of 
their national liberty? Yet sentence was 
given in favour of the crown. Had Hamp- 
den sacrificed his safety and his quiet for 
nought? On the contrary, the people were 
roused from their lethargy. Their dearest 
interests, transmitted through so many 
ages, secured by so many laws, and pur- 
chased by the blood of so many heroes and 
patriots, they now beheld trampled under 
foot. Hence arose the civil war: and in 
that war Hampden bore no mean part. He 
proved himself a brave soldier, and won 
many a laurel on the battle-ficld. But 
Prince Rupert having beaten up the quar- 
ters of the parliamentary troops near 
Thame, in Oxfordshire, Hampden precipi- 
tately joined a few cavalry that were rallied 
in haste, and, in the skirmish that ensued, 
received a wound which in a few days 
proved fatal. He was the worthy friend of 
Cromwell. His character was adorned with 
every virtue, and his name became a watch- 
word to every man in whose veins flowed 
the blood of a patriot. 

Forty years after the death of this noble- 
minded man, we find another John Hamp- 
den, on his trial before theinfamous Jeffreys, 
as one of the six who were charged with the 
Rye-house Plot. The sole evidence against 
him was derived from Lord Howard, who, 
evenin the estimation of Hume, ‘‘ was a man 
of noprinciple, and was ready toembraceany 
party which his immediate interest should 
recommend to him;’’ and as his testimony 
was not supported by any material circum- 
stance, the crown lawyers abandoned theidea 
of trying the prisoner for treason. They laid 
the indictment for a misdemeanour; and 
this misdemeanour was, the conspiring with 
several others to raise rebellion within the 
kingdom, and to crave the assistance of the 
| brotherhood of Scotland. The Attorney- 

general undertook to prove that Hampden 
with five others had met several times, and 
taken upon themselves to consider how they 
might better the affairs of the nation; that 
to effect this end they had craved the assist- 
ance of Scotland; that they had come to a 
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on jointly in London and the several parts 
of the kingdom; that they had empowered 
Algernon Sidney to send some fit person 
into Scotland to treat with the malcontents 
un the other side of the Tweed, some of 
whom were to be instructed to make their 
appearance at head-quarters; that the 
Scottish gentlemen who were thus treated 
with soon afterwards came to London; and 
that, as soon as the plot was discovered, 
they were the first to flee andabscond. Mr, 
Attorney then reminded the court, that two 
of the parties involved in the plot had al- 
ready received the judgment of the law— 
Russell and Sidney; that his majesty had 
been pleased to take other two into his 
mercy—my Lord Howard and the Duke of 
Monmouth ; that both these gentlemen had 
been summoned to appear in court, that all 
the world might see that there was nothing 
sought but the peace and quieting of the 
kingdom. 

The trial then proceeded. The Duke of 
Monmouth was called, but did not appear. 
Then my Lord Howard was sworn, and was 
desired to give the court and the jury an 
account of any meeting which had been 
held by himself and others, touching the 
matter preferred against the prisoner. His 
lordship then began to relate a conversation 
which he had had with Lord Shaftesbury, 
who had withdrawn into secret, that he 
might escape all sham charges, and plots, 
and false evidence, and who was resolved to 
make some speedy push for the recovering 
of the liberties of England; that Shaftes- 
bury told him that there was such a general 
preparationin the city, thatifcertain lords did 
not unhandsomely desert them, they should 
be in readiness for action very quickly ; that 
both Monmouth and Hoseet had deserted 
the cause; otherwise, had they held on, it 
would have been such a sure game that it 
could not have failed ;—that he was resolved 
to go onalone, rather than fail in his design, 
lioward then related a conversation he had 
with the Duke of Monmouth on Shaftes- 
bury’s project, in which Monmouth ex- 
pressed no common fear for the party and 
their scheme, from the precipitate and in- 
judicious conduct of Shaftesbury; but that 
his grace would do what he could to prevent 
any untimely dangerous undertaking ; that 
there was a rumour abroad to the effect 
that something—though no one could tell 
what—would be attempted; that the rising 
was fixed for a certain day, but that, being 
disappointed and frustrated, my lord of 
Shaftesbury left England for Holland, where 
he died. Howard then deposed that fre- 
quent conferences had been held between 
Sidney and himself, yet to Sidney he re- 
vealed nothing, in obedience to an expressed 
wish of my Lord Shaftesbury; but that, 
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after Shaftesbury’s death, he revealed to 
him the whole, and what preparations had 
been made to carry the design into effect; 
that a resolution was then taken to form 
a council that should henceforth regulate 
and direct everything affecting the proposed 
end, and that of this council Hampden was 
to be one; that the first meeting was fixed 
and held at Hampden’s house, and that all 
the six members were present; that this 
was about the middle of January; that 
when they came together they discourse 
about the time and the places of the rising, 
and that a treaty should be first entered into 
with Scotland, before they could possibly 
be ripe for any resolution; that this con- 
ference was opened by Hampden with 
‘‘something leading and introductive ;” 
that no one of them dissented from the 
rising, neither opposed it; that the Go- 
vernment was spoken of asa matter of great 
grievance; that a second meeting was held 
at my Lord Russell’s, about a fortnight 
later, at which Hampden was present; 
that the object of this meeting was to ap- 
point a deputation to Scotland ; that this 
was left to Sidney, who nominated Aaron 
Smith as a fit and proper person; and, all 
consenting, he was accordingly deputed, 
having received fram Sidney sixty guineas 
or more to cover his expenses; and that 
all this conspiracy was carried on under the 
pretence that these gentlemen were forming 
an association for the carrying on of a 
plantation in Carolina. 

This being the only witness which the 
counsel for the Crown could eall, the 
counsel for Hampden then addressed the 
court, and showed most convincingly that 
while the indictment charged his client with 
being a person of a turbulent disposition, 
and seditiously intending to disturb and 
disquiet the king’s peace, and to stir se- 
dition, and to bring the Government into 
danger, there was not the shadow of proof 
to-substantiate the charge. He then com- 
mented, with great depth of penetration and 
conclusiveness of reasoning, on the unsatis- 
factory testimony of my Lord Howard; 
showed that facts contradicted his lord- 
ship’s evidence; that he himself was very 
deep in a conspiracy against the Govern- 
ment, long before the time he mentioned 
for the plot in which Hampden and his 
associates were involved, but that he had 
put it under a sort of disguise, the better 
to prevail;—that there were no other means 
by which he could save his own life but by 
the discovery of another conspiracy against 
his Majesty and the Government; that he 
had purchased his pardon for a treason in 
which he was deeply involved, by bearing 
testimony against the defendant and others 
which he failed to prove; that with regard 
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to the conspiracy in question, he had de- 
elared that he knew of no persons that were 
guilty of having any hand in it; he de- 
elared it upon his honour; he declared it 
upon his religion ; he used all the assevera- 
tions that were possible for a man to offer 
to make himself believed; that in the face 
of heayen he had pawned his honour, his 
trust, his conscience, and his religion, in 
asserting that which was not true; that 
since the death of my Lord Russell, he had 
acknowledged that that nobleman died in- 
nocent, and so had contradicted what he 
had sworn. 

The counsel for Hampden then called his 
witnesses; and having been sworn, they 
one and all testified that my Lord Howard 
had, in the most solemn and expressive 
manner, assured them that he knew nothing 
of the plot! He knew nothing of it, good, 
innocent soul, before it was discovered, he 
was apprehended, and his life was in danger. 
But then what a wonderful revelation he 
enjoyed! He knew all that was designed 
and contemplated, and could let a corrupt 
court into the grand secret! His own 
namesake and relative, Mr. Howard, having 
been called, and requested to state what my 
Lord Howard had said of the plot and those 
who were concerned in it, delivered himself 
as follows :—‘‘ I had little acquaintance with 
my Lord Howard; but meeting him often 
at my brother’s house, and I coming from 
Whitehall, he asked me, ‘ What news of 
the plot?’ I told him there were some 
people that were in the proclamation, or 
would be, and I named their names. He 
said, ‘I knownoneof them except Rombald.’ 
After this my Lord Russell was taken, and 
when my Lord Howard heard that, he said, 
‘Then we are all undone; I very much fear 
it is asham plot, since they have seized upon 
my lord, and I doubt he is a lost man.’ 
After, Colonel Sidney was taken, when his 
lordship said, ‘1 ayn extremely troubled for 
Colonel Sidney, for he is my very good 
friend.’ I said, ‘ Why are you not concerned 
for my Lord Russell?’ He replied, ‘ He is of 
your blood; he isa man without exceptions. 
There is no man of such honouras he. But 
I am concerned for Colonel Sidney, as that 
particular man that has obliged me above 
all the world.’ I never heard my Lord 
Howard name Mr. Hampden in my life!” 

Ducas being asked by the counsel for 
Hampden to state what he did hear my 
Lord Howard say concerning the plot, an- 
swered that he did deny it positively, and 
said that they acted nothing but what was 
legal—that he said it five hundred times 
over; that there was not one man in the 
company, that he knew of, who intended 
anything else; that, besides knowing no- 
thing of it, he could not believe that there 


were named that were to kill the King, he 
said, ‘f Lord bless me! can there be such a 
thing in nature, that any man should be so 
wicked! But that there is one man of ho- 
nour, or estate, or conscience, that ever had 
any such thought, it never came into my 
head. I can never believe it!’ Other wit- 
nesses were called, all of whom affirmed 
that my Lord Howard had never mentioned 
the name of Hampden; and when Bishop 
Burnet and others argued that there must 
be some plot, his lordship argued a great 
deal to dispossess them of that belief. The 
highest testimony was borne to the princi- 
ples and character of Hampden in open 
court, and by many witnesses.’ 

Lord Chief-Justice Jeffreys then summed 
up. The jury returned a yerdict finding 
Hampden guilty of the misdemeanour on 
the ground of which he had been impeached. 
Mr. Justice Withens pronounced sentence. 
The judgment of the court was, that he 
should pay a fine of £40,000 to his Majesty, 
and be committed till he paid it. He was 
also to find sureties for his good behaviour 
during life. 
ted. 

There are certain points connected with 
this trial which forcibly impress every un- 
prejudiced mind. Hampden is found guilty 
on the testimony of a single witness, and 
he a hollow-hearted traitor to the principles 
and the cause for which Russell and Sidney 
had so nobly suffered. My Lord Howard 
was one of the six who were inculpated. 
Why did he betray the other five? Hadhe 
ever expressed to them a single doubt 
of their line of procedure? Had he 
at any one stage of their proceedings en- 
tered his protest? Had he in any way sig- 
nified his intention of withdrawing from 
their counsels, or had he withdrawn before 
the plot was discovered? In confirmation 
of this, we have not the shadow of proof. 
On the contrary, so fully had he entered 
into the views and designs of the party, 
that he solemnly asserted, once and again, 
that he knew of no conspiracy to raise re- 
bellion, or to compass the death of the King, 
nor did he know of any one who entertained 
such a thought. His own relative, Mr. 
Howard, stated, in the most emphatic 
manner of which human language admits, 
that his lordship had denied to him, repeat- 
edly, his having any knowledge of a conspi- 
racy against the sovereign authority of the 
realm, And though he never mentioned 
Hampden, it came out in the trial of this 
upright and sound-hearted man, that his 
lordship had protested his ignorance of the 
whole thing in the face of the God of truth. 
When Mr. Duecas was called to bear 


was any such thing ; and when the persons 


He was accordingly commit- 


| testimony to what my Lord Howard had 
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actually said, his evidence was most con- 
clusive. He informed the court that in an 
interview which he hadhad with hislordship, 
the man who among the faithful was faith- 
less found, laying his hand upon his breast, 
had the impiety to assert—‘‘God knows 
all things, and God knows I know nothing 
of that. Had Colonel Sidney, he would 
have told me.”” And yet on the individual 
testimony of this man—recreant alike to 
principle and to truth—was Hampden con- 
victed and condemned. With a cowardice 
which will brand his name for ever, Howard 
deserted the standard of liberty at a moment 
when the destinies of the nation were in a 
state of trembling oscillation. To save his 
own. life, he trampled on the lives of his 
greater and truer associates. The curse of 
humanity, the curse of all time, rests upon 
his memory. Nor is it our duty to remove 
it. 

The jury, on whose verdict the judgment 
depended, were not free, independent men, 
As in the other cases, they were packed, 
and thus disqualified to sift the evidence, to 
weigh conflicting opinions, to detect dis- 
crepancies and fallacies, and come to an 
honest conclusion. Nor were they left to 
form an independent judgment. The man 
who occupied the bench saw everything 
through only one medium; nor through 
any other medium would he allow the jury 


i to look at the case. 
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His summing up was 
anything but in harmony with, his findings, 
and the penalty out of all proportion to the 
offence. And yet this was the man who, on 
the seat of judgment, said, once and again, 
‘Let truth come out, in God’s name, what- 
ever it be; whether it be of one side or the 
other, God forbid but truth should be 
spoken !’”’ His lordship no doubt believed, 
and wished others to believe, that he was a 
very pious man! But. | iat pre 


«A man may ery, ‘Church! Church!’ at every 
word, a 

With no more piety than other people: 

A daw’s not reckoned a religious bird’ 

Because it keeps a-cawing from the steeple.” 


If Jeffreys had had more piety, he would 
have had more justice ; and with more jus- 
tice and truth in his heart, how differently 
would he have, in these instances, admi- 
nistered the law! 


The men suffered; but the principles for 
which they suffered came out in bolder and 
more impressive relief. Those principles'are 
imperishable. They have ever been getting 
deeper and farther down into man’s spiritual 
nature. ‘They are working’ out the regene- 
ration of humanity. They are changing the 
aspect of universal society. Their final tri- 
umph will be the redemption and the happi- 
ness of the world! ik ict . 


HENRY WILLIAMS; or, STRUGGLES FOR LIGHT., 
| CHAPTER VI.—NOONDAY. 


THERE was ja considerable demand for French 
in my native town, and I found no lack of oc- 
cupation, especially as my method of teaching 
was accounted ‘superior. It was only a part of 
my time, however, that I gave to the communi- 
cation of knowledge. My residence in the house 
of Mons. Baziere had made me acquainted with 
subjects of knowledge and literary attainments 
far beyond anything I had ever fancied. My 
ambition was kindled, and I resolved to devote 
myseifto study, with all the ardour of my warm 
temperament. How much time and energy 
should I have saved had I then enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of a literary guide. As it was, I read 
everything that came in my way. My head 
was thus stuffed with a heap of miscellaneous 
scraps, one half of which were worthless, and 
much of the other half of dubious utility. Worse 
still, a habit of mental vagabondism was con- 
tracted. He who reads everything may almost 
as well read nothing, for what he gains in know- 
ledge he loses in power. This appetite in me 
was fed by the old book-stalls and shops. I 
have ever been a lover of old book marts; I 
have spent happy hours in them; they haye had 
a large share of my money; they have supplied 


my library with some of its choicest treasures. 
Yet I advise the young student not to enter 
them. Indeed the young student should be the 
last to come within the range of their fascina- 
tion, for he, as yet, is destitute of the acquaint- 


|ance with books which is requisite for’ dis- 


criminating between the good and the bad, 
Probably influenced by regard to price, he will 
prefer the latter, and so get on his shelves a 
collection of antiquated thoughts and exploded 
prejudices. It would be a safe rule for him to 
consider o/d books bad books, because they are 
old. If not bad in themselves, they will pro- 
bably be bad relatively to his wants and capa- 
bilities. In nothing has the last half century 
seen a greater change than in books. Old 
sciences have undergone radical transmiutations, 
new sciences have been called into existence ; 
history has been re-written; theology has been 
revolutionized ; and literature of all kinds ‘has 
been ‘“‘ made easy,”’ and cheapened. Those who 
in their book-purchases seek nothing but know- 
ledge, can procure more and better materials 
now for a few shillings than some years ago 
pounds would bring ; and the popular summa- 
ries and manuals of all kinds that abound, offer 
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interesting and useful knowledge, in a purer 
and more acceptable form than that in which 
it appears in the dusty quartos and folios of 
by-gone days. 

Happily I was in a degree rescued from my 
distraction. Since finding myself puzzled by 
references in one of my books to the original of 
the New Testament, I had occasionally had 
visions of learning Greek. On this point I 
sounded Mons. Baziere, but sounded him in 
vain, I now resolved to obtain instructions in 
that language. I put myself under one who 
had the reputation of being a good schoiar. My 
progress was small. He talked of composing a 
Greek-English lexicon, but had only a superfi- 
cial acquaintance with the language. 

Meanwhile, new prospects were beginning to 
dawn. Having resumed my duties in the Sun- 
day-school, and having now some standing as a 
scholar, I was appointed, in conjunction with 
another person, much older than myself, to 
conduct the religious services. These were of 
course very simple, and J, therefore, did not 
shrink from thetask. Yet I was oppressed with 
a sense of the importance of the engagement, 
and was frequently so nervous in the commence- 
ment of the exercise as almost to lose my self- 
possession. My associate in the office, Mr. 
Withers, who was a truly and deeply religious 
man, gave me encouragement and counsel, and 
under his aid I pesevered. 

Never in my life was Iso much surprised 
as one morning when the Rev. Edward Den- 
man stood before me, with the door of the 
little out-house, my study, half opened and, 
with his thumb yet on the latch, asked— 
“Shall I come in?’ “ Yes, sir,” I faltered 
out, hardly knowing what I said. Never 
before had I been noticed by the reverend 
gentleman, though my father had for years sat 
under his ministry, and though I had long 
been a regular attendant. Had the reader 
known the man, he would feel that it is almost 
presumptuous to say that I, as a youth, had a 
very great respect for Mr. Denman. He was, 
indeed, held in reverential love by all his con- 
gregation and private friends, and very highly 
esteemed by the whole town. With the in- 
crease of my experience my veneration has 
increased. I owe him obligations I can never 
repay. Iregard him as my second father; he 
was the father of my mind. No, that venera- 
ble aspect, that tall well-made figure, that 
large, full-grown eye, that sonorous yet liquid 
voice, those lively sympathies and that deli- 
cate regard to other’s feelings, that rich, and 
sometimes heavenly, cloguence—especially that 
very great and neyer-failing kindness and 
liberality towards myself, never can forget. 
Those qualities are among my most treasured 
recollections; perhaps they are also inter- 
woven with the best features of my own 
character. 

*T come,” said Mr. Denman, “to have a; 
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little conversation with you. t thank you for 
your services in the Sunday-school, which I 
understand are useful and acceptable. Is 
that,’ pointing to our long shelf, now pretty 
well filled, “is that your stock of books? 
Well,” looking over them, “and a pretty 
good stock it is. Here are some, however, you 
could have done without, for they are of little 
if any value. It isa pity you should spend 
your money and waste your time in such 
as those. Oh! Southwood Smith on ‘ The 
Divine Government!’ what, then, you are 
fond of theology ?”’ On my answering in the 
affirmative, he said, “I am glad to hear it. 
Are you acquainted with any foreign lan- 
guage?” “ With French; and I know a little 
Latin.” ‘I wish you were familiar with 
Greek; for a friend of mine has just now a 
bursary at his disposal, and if you were read- 
ing, I think I could prevail on him to let you 
have it, and yeu might then go to some uni- 
versity.”’ “A university!” echoed my heart, 
thumping meanwhile as if-it would break 
down the wall of bone which held it in. Not 
a word, however, fell from my lips; they 
clung together, I could not articulate. ‘Mr. 
Withers,’’ he proceeded to add, ‘‘ Mr. Withers 
informs me you have more than once spoken 
to him of a wish to enter the Christian minis- 
try.” “It is, sir,’? I stammered out, “ the 


: great object of my desire; though the effort 


costs me very much, I am never so happy as 
when I am engaged in the religious services of 
the Sunday-school, and I look back on those 
scenes with feelings of. unmingled satisfaction.” 
* Well, I don’t know whether I should encou- 
rage you or not to indulge that wish; but I 
shall be glad to aid you with my advice, and to 
lend you books suitable for your studies.” With 
these words, Mr. Denman retired; leaving me 
in a kind of stupor of delight. 

That day my visit to, Louisa took place 
some hours earlier than usual. I could not 
wait till evening. I gave one lesson, and then 
hurried away to tell her of Mr. Denman’s call. 
Not less surprised than myself, she was less 
elated. “ How,” she asked, “can all this be 
brought about? Do you know how much 
knowledge you must possess before they will 
admit you into college. It was only last week 
that I was reading in the magazine an account 
of what is called ‘ A Matriculation Examina- 
tion,’ which, I believe, is an examination 
meant to ascertain if a young man is fit for 
college. I will go and bring you the book. 
Look here,” she said; “here it is!” I ran 
my eye over it; and, finding there mention 
made of Homer, Euripides, Xenophon, Virgil, 
Horace, Cesar, and Euclid, I threw the maga- 
zine down in despair, exclaiming—‘“* You are 
right ; it isnouse.” “ No, no,’’ replied Louisa, 
“YT did not mean that; I only wished you to 


: know and feel at once how arduous and long 


was the labour required. I see no reason why 
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you should ak try, the effort will do you good. 
And now, by-the-bye, are you getting on better 
than you were with your Greek?” ‘“ Not 
much,” Lanswered. “Is there no better master 
in the town?’ ‘Dr. Philips is said to be 
superior, but his terms are very high.” ‘“ Go, I 
beg of you, to Dr. Philips at once; I hayea 
guinea or two you can have.” 

Here was encouragement of the right kind 
Such was the aid I haye received from my 
bosom-friend from my, youth till these days of 
advanced manhood. ‘‘ Happy he who finds a 
virtuous woman, for her price is far above 
riches.” At the period to which this narrative 
has arrived, the influence of Louisa over my 
character was as good as it was decided. 
Louisa was a great reader, Her reading also 
was too miscellaneous. Indeed, she was com- 
pelled to read what she could get, or nothing. 
But in some way she got the perusal of a few 
of our first English classics. With these, in the 
time of our alienation, and the time of my ab- 
sence in France, she made her-elf familiar; so 
that when I, on my return, became acquainted 
with her mind, I found her knowledge of Eng- 
lish literature far greater than my own. I also 
became aware that her mind was both strength- 
ened and refined. These discoveries had no 
little effect in cementing our intimacy. With 
hearts equally fond, we now had common 
tastes. Reading was a delight to both. With 
Shakespeare, Milton, Goldsmith, and Bloom- 
field, Louisa was well acquainted; and to them 
she was the first to direct my attention. At 
the time England had great poets—Byron, 
Wordsworth, Southey, Moore. Alas! they are 
gone, and have left no successors. Only in 
Tennyson can I at least find any one in these 
days fit to be put in a line with those great 
names. Their writings, however, were con- 
stantly in our hands. - Louisa procured and I 
read them, for her disposable money was larger 
than mine. J read the best contemporaneous 
productions of the press aloud to Louisa as she 
sat at her work. Her ordinary spot, too, was a 
small out-house. This out-house was in the 
midst of a well-kept garden, filled with vege- 
tables and flowers. Special mention must I 
make of several vine-trees, which, being care- 
fully tended, bore good fruit, and added much 
to the beauty of the garden and the comforts 
of the house. These two humble apartments— 
that in which I studied, and that in which 
Louisa sewed—have, 
charm. Many of the happiest hours of my life | 
were spent in them. 

Before the lapse of many days I was under 
the tuition of Dr. Philips. His scholarship and 
his method of teaching were superior to any [| 


had had experience of: yet, in looking back | money, or 


with me, a perennial | tive radical,— 
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backward condition. I am afraid ‘that in 
quality it would not now endure an intelligent 
scrutiny. 

With the aid of a mathematical master, and 
the ardour of my desires, I found myself, in 
eighteen months, (eighteen delightful months, 
for an hour every evening almost was spent by 
Louisa’s side,) nearly ready, as I hoped, for 
college. Mr. Denman was good enough to give 
me a kind of parliamentary examination, and 
after it pronounced the judgment, that by Octo- 
ber (it was then May) I might hope to be pre- 
pared. Meanwhile he would, he intimated, 
apply for a scholarship of £45 a year, which 
he believed was in the gift of a friend. With 
redoubled zeal I returned to my books. The 
severer studies I now began to find agreeable. 
The reading of Shakespeare payed the way 
for my relishing Sophocles, and Milton made 
me sensible to the beauties of Homer. For 
mathematics I had no taste; yet I have some- 
times thought I should haye liked them, had 
they been well taught tome. As it was, I made 
no proficiency in them before I entered the 
university ; and when at length I got there, I 
had so much to do in classics and general 
literature, for which I had an aptitude and a 
liking, and the professor of mathematics made 
such rapid strides, and went over so much 
ground, that I was soon left fairly behind, and 
ere long gave up lines, symbols, and figures in 
despair. 

My prospects, however, suffered obcuration. 
Mr. Denham sent for me one day, and told me 
that he had failed in his application. ‘“ There,’ 
he said, “is the letter; I did not like to give it 
to you, but I wished you to see that I have 
done my best.” Of that, I replied, I had no 
doubt, and did not require any evidence what- 
ever. ‘“ Nevertheless,” rejoined the good man, 
“this is an affair which affects your whole 
earthly career, read the letter; I am sorry for 
your disappointment, I am more grieved at the 
reason assigned for the refusal; but read the 
letter. It ran as follows :--- 

“ London, Sept. 6, 1819. 

“Dear Sir,—I canner alter my determination. 
I am sorry for it. I should be glad to oblige 
you and my old acquaintance, the Honourable 
Captain Spencer ; but haying consulted two or 
three friends, I really don’t feel at liberty to 
grant the bursary to a member of a family 
whose father I am credibly informed is an ac- 
Yours, ever, se oe 

“Neyer mind,” said Louisa, when in 
evening I communicated to her the sad inte li- 
gence; “meyer mind, you haye got the know- 
ledge necessary for admission, if you have not 
the money, and the knowledge will bring 
enable you to do without it.” 


from my present position, I see that they were | “ No,” I rejoined, “I cannot, out of my small 
both very defective; and a review of my early | earnings, save money enough | to take me through 
teachers forces on me the conviction, that | a university course of study.” “I didnot mean 
school-education was in my youth in a very | that, but merely that the effort has been a good 
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one, for it has increased your knowledge ten- 
fold, and so given you a command over your- 


self, if not also over the means both of useful- | 


ness and subsistence.” ‘ You are right,” I said, 
and I wont despair.” “ Despair! No! how 
incomparably superior is your condition now to 
what it was when I saw you coming out of 
“Phe Three Pigeons.” “Yes,” added I, “or 
when I left you for France.” 

A few days afterwards I was again favoured 
by a visit from Mr. Denman. 
said, to repeat his assurance of the deep regret 
he felt at the issue of his efforts. A long con- 
versation ensued. We first spoke on literary 


topics, and I received much useful information. | 


By degrees our thoughts turned to religion. I 
had many difficulties; these I propounded, and 
solutions were offered. Iwas specially gratified 
with the pure spiritual thoughts and affections 
to which Mr. Denman gaye utterance, and with 
the elevated picture which, in the simplest 
terms, he drew of the character and functions 
of the Christian minister. At parting he gave 
me his blessing, adding, that he was sure God 
would direct my course for the best. 

Part of my time each evening was passed in 
talking over with Louisa the events of the day. 
These events were generally inconsiderable, 
only that on Monday evenings they often as- 
sumed a higher character, as the public services 
of the preceding day formed the chief topic. 
This evening’s conversation, however, is to me 
for ever memorable. ‘The repetition to Louisa, 
of what Mr. Denman had said, brought up the 
subject of the Christian ministry, and elicited 
from us both the distinct declaration—never 
before put into words, and but dimly enter- 
tained in thought—that, before all things, we 
should like to be devoted to the duties of the 
Christian ministry. Wonder not, reader, that 
I include my wife in the description. A good 
minister’s wife is, indeed, his ‘‘ better half ;” 
and, in the highest sense of the term, mine has 
been a good minister’s wife. 

Weeks, months went on, finding and leaving 
me engaged partly in learning, partly in teach- 


He came, he | 


without profit, still less without pleasure, for I 
was near Louisa, and I had reason to hope that 
my character was improving. One day I re- 
ceived an invitation from Mr. Denman to dine 
with him, accompanied by a request that I 
would bring Miss Baxter with me. To sokind 
an invitation there was but one answer. In 
the evening, after tea, Mr. Denman took me 
into his library. ‘ Would you,” he said, “ like 
to become a minister of Christ?” “It is,’ I 
replied, “ my great aim.” “ I thought as much,” 
added the truly reverend man; and I think 
you would make a useful minister. I like 
Miss Baxter, too, very well. The only difficulty 
is the funds. I have, however, resolved to ad- 
vance you twenty pounds a year. Another 
sum of the same amount you may make in 
Glasgow (thither I think you should go) by 
teaching. ‘The session lasts little more than 
six months. When you return home here, you 
can resume your teaching, and probably add a 
little to your means by officiating as a supply 
for ministers who may be sick or absent, and 
this will be an excellent exercise in the way of 
preparing for the pulpit yourself,”’ 

I was overjoyed at these words; any pros- 
pect of effecting my great purpose was delight- 
ful. In the warmest terms I expressed my 
gratitude ; and there, in the shades of the even- 
ing twilight, the good man taking me by the 
hand, consecrated me to the work of the minis- 
try in a few most impressive words of prayer. 

I have not time now to give an account of 
the details of my college course of study. But 
I must not omit that during it I formed my 
first acquaintance with German—a_ tongue 
which is full of the highest treasures of know- 


| ledge, and to which, both for pleasure and use, 


my obligations are immeasurable. 

My “‘struggies for light” are over. Arrived 
at a justly-celebrated university, I am at the 
fountain-head of knowledge. Henceforth the 
materials for self-culture and usefulness will be 
enjoyed by me in rich abundance. 

Reader, you have now perused a true story. 
Despair not, therefore ; you, too, may struggle 


ing. Thus nearly a year passed—a year not) for light successfully. 
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«A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches, and loving favour rather than fine gold.” 


Children choose it, 
Don’t refuse it ; 
Tis a precious diadem : 
Highly prize it, 
Don’t despise it ; 
You will need it when you're men. 


Love and cherish, 
Weep and nourish ; 
*Tis more precious far than gold; 
Watch and guard it, 
Don’t discard it ; 
You will need it when youre old, 
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PARLIAMENTARY SKETCHES, 


——— 


LORD JOHN 


RUSSELL. 


(Concluded from our last.) 


His Lordship, as we have seen, returned 
to Parliament in 1819—a year distinguished 
for much political excitement and fears of 
social disruption, arising from many causes, 
of which the Manchester Massacre and 
Peel’s Currency Bill were regarded as two 
ominous indications in their respective 
fashions. With a courage which has fre- 
quently distinguished him since, and which 
he has sometimes carried to the verge of 
rashness on the one hand and of supercili- 
ousness on the other, Lord John chose that 
year for the introduction of a scheme of 
-arliamentary Reform, which, though ex- 
ceedingly moderate compared with the 
subsequent plan he brought forward, was 
regarded as very sweeping and startling at 
the time. But he succeeded to the extent 
of inducing Lord Castlereagh to consent 
to the disfranchisement of Grampound, 
whose corruptions were so monstrous, as 
proved before a committee of the House, 
that they have remained a proverb of elec- 
toral profligacy, or rather of members’ in- 


famy (for there were no electors), to this | 


day. Castlereagh, however, declined to 
disfranchise any other of the boroughs 
which Lord John showed to be equally de- 
based ; and still less did the Minister ac- 


quiesce in the proposition to extend to the | 


large towns the privilege of which those 
miserable little rotten boroughs had shown 
themselves wholly unworthy, | Embold- 
ened by his partial success within doors, 
and the encouragement throughout the 
country consequent on these efforts, his 
Lordship introduced, the following year, 
when he sat for Huntingdon, a bill to 
transfer to Leeds the franchise of which 
Grampound had been deprived; but so 
alien to the spirit of the measure were the 
amendments engrafted upon it by the 
‘ory T'reasury-bench, and by a dominant 
majority at their beck, that Lord John 
abandoned it; whereupon Mr. Stuart 
Wortley, the present Lord Wharncliffe, 
took it up, and carried it through the 


House of Commons. On being sent to the | 


other House, instead of Leeds being en- 
franchised, it was arranged that there 
should be two members added to the 
county of York, so as to give the landed 
interest, as it was thought, a preponder- 
ance over the mercantile, in the slight 
concession which the House of Landlords 
found themselves compelled to yield to the 
rising voice of the nation, 


When next Lord John Russell brought 
forward the question of Reform, which he 
did the following year, 1822, it was not in 
a series of resolutions such as those with 
which he prefaced his motion for the dis- 
franchisement of certain obscure and dis- 
reputable boroughs, but in the form of a 
simple resolution affirming that the state 
of the representation required the serious 
consideration of the House. It was on- 
this occasion that he made the first speech 
which assured his friends that he had the 
capacity for practical statesmanship suited 
to the wants of the times, and not merely 
an aptitude for theoretical generalizing on 
the comparative merits of ideal constitu- 
tious. It was one of that class of speeches 
with which later and more energetic re- 
formers have since familiarized us, being © 
an argumentative and fact-laden exposi- | 
tion of that increased national intelligence, 
wealth, and seli-respect among the masses 
and the middle-classes, on which he ground- 
ed his deductions not only as to the expe- 
diency, but likewise as tothe abstract jus- 
tice, of an extension of popular rights. It 
was considered a great proof of the grow- 
ing spirit of reform in the House, that he 
was able to muster 164 supporters of his 
then very moderate views, against 219 op- 
ponents—a ratio which so alarmed tite 
vovernment and friends of the old order of 
things, that when the same motion was re- 
newed the year after it was rejected by 
280, though the Liberals, nevertheless, 
were reinforced by five additional votes, 
making in all 169—a very powerful mino- 
rity at the time, especially considering the 
high intellectual character of many, and 
the transcendant debating capabilities of 
several, among them. 

The year 1824 was unfavourable for the’ 
resumption of a prospective policy, the 
country being too much absorbed in the 
pursuit of that ideal pecuniary prosperi 
which came to so rampant and fatal a hea 
towards the end of 1825; just as we have 
witnessed in corresponding years a quarter 
of century later, in our railway exultation 
and disasters. During the two sessions 
last spoken of a motion against the French 
occupation of Spain, and the incidental 
support of all moderate measures of im- 
provement constitute his parliamentary 
services; and in renewing his struggle for 
parliamentary reform in 1826 he was sup- 
ported only by 123 votes, the apathy on the 
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snbject being such that even its opponents 
did not think it necessary to assemble in 
greater numbers than 247. One trivial 
advantage he gained during this session 
was an extension of the time for petition- 
ing in cases of general bribery alleged 
against a borough, his resolutions to that 
effect being affirmed by the casting vote of 
the speaker, Manners Sutton, afterwards 
first ted Canterbury, and an inveterate 
Tory on all occasions but this. In the 
corn debates of 1826, Lord John cautiously 
expressed himself favourable to a consi- 
deration of the expediency of amending 
the laws affecting the price of the prime 
necessary of life; and this very limited 
tendency to free trade cost him his seat for 
Huntingdon, in the general election of that 
year, and compelled him to obtain entrance 
into Parliament for the small Irish borough 
of Bandon Bridge. 

The position of parties in 1827 was one 
of extreme complexity and almost un- 
equalled importance. Canning had come 
into office chiefly by the aid of the liberals, 
to whom he had been opposed all his life, 
the seceders from his cabinet being headed 
by Wellington and Peel, as leaders of the 
reactionary Conservatives. In this state 
of affairs, Lord John Russell wisely 
declined pressing forward parliamentary 
reform, because to have done so would 
have brought the new minister into ine- 
vitable collision with the Progressives ; 
and partly, because, also, as he himself 
stated, the Whig party and the country at 
large had become indiiferent to the ques- 
tion, attention being concentrated on the 
personal difficulties of the head of the Ca- 
binet, whose death the same yeur opened 
the way to the Duke and Sir Robert, and 
consequently the reform predilections of 
the nation, kept in abeyance out of consi- 
deration to Canning, were once more given 
vent to. The first result of this was the tri- 
umph of Lord John Russell’s motion for 
a repeal of the 'est and Corporation Acts, 
when a majority of 237 to 193 broke down 
the impediments to the political and reli- 
gious equality of the Dissenters of the 
empire; for Government made no further 
opposition to his Lordship’s bill after such 
an expression on the question of its intro- 
duction into the lower house. 

In the year following the cause of reli- 
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claims they now officially sanctioned, and 
ratified. It is perhaps here worth while, 
from the parallel it offers to a more recent 
act of the same individual, to record that 
at the close of the final debate following 
his introduction of the bill, Sir Robert 
(then Mr.) Peel remarked—‘ One parting 
word, and I have done. I have received 
in the speech of my noble friend, the 
member tor Donegal, testimonies of appro- 
bation which are grateful to my soul; and 
they have been liberally awarded to me 
by gentlemen on the other side of the 
house in a manner which does honour to 
the forbearance of party amongst us. They 
have, however, one and all, awarded me a 
credit which I do not deserve for settling 
this question. The credit belongs to others 
and not to me: it belongs to Mr. Fox, to 
Mr. Grattan, to Mr. Plunket, to the gen- 
tlemen opposite, and to an illustrious and 
right honourable friend of mine (Canning) 
who is now no more. By their efforts, in 
spite of my opposition, it has proved vic- 
torious.” 

In the year 1830 Lord John supported 
the introduction of a bill for the emancipz- 
tion of the Jews, one division in the Lower 
House appearing to give every promise of 
the removal of a stigma on the charity and 
justice of this country, though twenty 
years later leave the odium only now on 
the eve of being swept away —for, beyoud 
question, the admission of our Hebrew 
fellow-men to the rights and privileges of 
British citizens will constitute one of the 
most remarkable incidents in 1851, memo- 
rable as that year will doubtless be in 
many other respects. ‘he rejection of the 
bill on a second division failed to awaken 
any very keen feeling at the time among 
the Liberals, chiefly owing to the fast ap- 
proaching crisis in the question of Reform, 
and which was being precipitated witli in- 
creasing celerity by the debates on the bill 
for transferring the franchise from East 
Retford to Birmingham— proposed and 
very ably conducted by Mr. Tennyson 
D’Hyncourt, the present member for Lam- 
beth, but whose subsequent performances 
have not exactly kept pace with the ex- 
pectations his early conduct gave rise to. 
Reform, in various shapes, found constant 
utteranice in the House of Commons in 
1829-30, the motion, for instance, of My. 


gious liberty was secured a farther and 
most momentous triumph in the Mmanci- 
pation of the Roman Catholics—a triumph 
enhanced by the fact of its authors being 
the very men whose hostility to it had 
kept the empire in a state of incessant 
turmoil as long as they had been in poli- 
tical life—the men who had been borne 
into power on the principle of opposing the | 


O’Connell, for triennial parliaments, ballot, 
and universal sufirage, being opposed by 
Lord John, whose own motion, of a much 
less sweeping character, was rejected 
immediately after by 213 to 117 votes. But 
the debates on these motions, the constant 
discussion out of doors, and above all, the 
effect of the French revolution, created a. 
demand for reform which swept all who 
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resisted it away; and Lord John found 
himself in office in November 1830, a 
member of a government pledged to carry 
the principle he had so long contended for 
. and, though not in the Cabinet, entrusted 
with the conduct of the question in the 
lower house. We need not recount the 
histery of the immortal measure of 1831— 
for such it is, and such it deserves to be, 
despite all its short-comings, and, what is 
niuch worse, despite all the unwillingness 
of its author to follow it to its legitimate 
end by further continuous improvements 
subsequently. In the year following the 
admission of so many thousands of his 
fellow-countrymen to the exercise of a 
voice in their own government for the first 
time, he was returned for the county of 
Devon; and then, though still retaining the 
comparatively humble oflice of Paymaster 
of the Forces, took his seat in the Cabinet 
of Earl Grey’s Ministry, which fell to 
pieces in 1834, because of certain intestinal 
dissentions on Mr. (now Sir George) 
Ward’s motion on the [rish Church. 

The readers of our previous Sketches of 
cotemporaries and colleagues of Lord John 
need not be again told of the mutations that 
followed upon this derangement; how Earl 
Grey and Brougham, Stanley, Graham, the 
Duke of Richmond, and others of the Con- 
servative Whigs seceded; and how a more 
liberal infusion took place under the pre- 
miership of Lord Melbourne, whose sway, 
however, was brought to a very abrupt 
termination, by the death of his Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and leader of the House 
of Commons, Lord Althorp; of which 
occurrence the King took advantage, and 
reinstated a Tory ministry, under the Duke 
and Sir Robert. The leadership of a very 
motley and somewhat wayward and seltf- 
contradictory opposition now devolved on 
Lord John, who acquitted himself with a 
mingled dexterity and impressiveness that 
render the year 1835 probably the most 
complimentary and creditable to him of 
any in his public life. After repeatedly 
defeating Sir Robert Peel, in a_ house 
chosen. by the right honourable baronet 
himself, Lord John, on the 30th of March, 
obtained a majority of 33, on his celebrated 


motion for applying the surplus revenue of 


the Irish Church to the education of the 
people ; and two other motions respecting 
the settlement of the tithe question on the 
same basis, having also. been carried by 
considerable majorities, Peel had to resign, 
and the Melbourne ministry was restored. 


Lord John led the house in the character ‘ 


of Home Secretary, which he continued to 


them till the next dissolution of the Whigs 
(we pass over the Bedchamber disruption 
of 1839), when Peel once more took office, 
and held it till 1841. 

Lord John’s acceptance of the Home 
Secretaryship having vacated his seat for 
Devon, the Tories rallied all their strength, 
and defeated his re election, in favour of an 
obscure country gentleman, named Parker, 
by a majority of 627, when he immediately 
came in for Stroud, Colonel (now Major- 
General) Fox having resigned for that 
purpose. At the dissolution in 1841, he 
came in for London, after a very severe 
struggle, being the last on the poll of the 
successful candidates, and beating Wolver- 
ley Attwood by only nine votes, out of up- 
wards of 6,200 electors who respectively 
came to the hustings. At the last election, 
however, he headed all the candidates, the 
chief element in his popularity being his 
pledge to do for the Jews that which he 
had done for the Dissenters and the Roman 
Catholics—a pledge which, unfortunately, 
remains unfulfilled to the present day; and 
hence the main reason of that decline in the 
partiality with which he was, until lately, 
regarded by the Liberals of the empire at 
large—a decline further accelerated by his 
unaccountable torpidity in the cause of the 
expanding political necessities of the people 
at home, and his still more unaccountable 
indifference to the outrage of all his olden 
maxims of liberty and fair play towards 
British subjects in our dependencies; say- 
ing nothing of the countenance his apathy 
has given to the adherents of foreign de- 
spotism. However, we are quite willing to 
afford his lordship now the benefit of an in- 
dulgence he once claimed before, for the 
comparative stagnation of national feeling 
as regards politics, whether party or purely 
public; and we are disposed to hope, for 
the sake of old reminiscences, that if the 
people again lacked a leader, he would 
not hesitate to become such, against un- 
constitutional assailants of popular rights, 
however unwilling or unfifted he may be 
to carry those rights to their just and essen- 
tial democratic vindication. 

What may be his lordship’s opinions and 
designs in respect to political advancement 
are, however, of much less moment, at 
present, than those he holds in respect to 
the abatement of expenditure in the ma- 
chinery of Government; and we are happy 
in being able to append to this notice a 
condensed summary of the principal points 
in his testimony before the Secret Commit- 
tee on Official Salaries, that have been 
sitting the greater part of the session 


fill with much respectability for about four | last past, and who have just published 
years ; when he was induced to accept the | the minutes of the evidence. Lord John 
seals of the Colonial office, and retained | stated at considerable length the grounds 
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for forming the opinion that no reduc- 
tion could be made in the number of 
offices held by members of either House of 
Parliament. Combinations of offices have 
sometimes taken place; for instance, the 
office of Master of the Mint has been held 
oceasionally in conjunction with other of- 
fices. The office of Paymaster of the Forces 
has always been held separately; there 
used to be two Paymasters; he joined the 
office, in the last recommendation which he 
made to the Crown, with the office of Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade; but it 
would be just as convenient that the Pay- 
master of the Forces should hold that office 
only, and that the Master of the Mint should 
be Vice-President of the Board of Trade. 
He urged objections to combining every office 
in which there is not much to do with ano- 
ther with a good deal of business; and ad- 
duced grounds for forming the opinion that 
a salary of £2,000 a year is not too much 
for any of these offices, although they may 
be lightly worked. He gave instances that 
many persons, even those who had held 
office for many years, have suffered very 
materially in their. private fortune from 
holding office, but he nevertheless had a 
decided objection to paying members of 
Parliament. It was his opinion that the 
scale of our salaries is not at all higher than 
the scale of salaries in the French Govern- 
ment during Louis Philippe’s reign; and he 
gave evidence showing that the present in- 
come of the First Lord of the Treasury is 
smaller than it has been for a great number 
of years. In former times the office of 
First Lord was combined with that of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer or some other office, 
and consequently the income was much 
larger. Formerly, also, the persons holding 
high offices were in the enjoyment of large 
fees of office. But looking at the business 
that now devolves upon the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, it is most probable that the 
circumstance of the same person holdin 

the two offices of First Lord and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will rarely occur; though 
still the two offices are not incompatible. 
He contended that even if the salaries of 
the chief officers of State were reduced 
£1,000 or £2,000 a year, no great amount 
of money would be saved, unless corres- 
ponding reductions were made throughout 
all the departments. He admitted the prac- 
ticability of making reductions throughout 
the departments from time to time; and 
stated the reductions which have been lately 
made; and instanced the Home-office. The 
present emolument of those who do but 
efficient service could not, with advantage 
to the public, be reduced. He did not co- 
incide with the evidence of Lord Durham, 
in 1833, in which he gaye his opinion that 
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the office of Lord Privy Seal should be held 
without a salary; and maintained the ex- 
pediency, and even necessity under our 
form of Government, of having various 
Government offices, although they may be 
lightly worked, in order that the Ministry 
of the day may have the support of the 
parties holding them in Parliament. Point- 
ing out the difficulty of making an estimate 
of the amount of patronage at the disposal 
of the First Lord of the Treasury in this 
country, he said, there is a yast deal of pat- 
ronage of various kinds, and it is a very re- 
sponsible part of the duties of the office to 
dispose of it. He could hardly say how far 
the patronage might be considered as any 
share of the remuneration of the office of 
Prime Minister, but, as a question of prin- 
ciple, the salaries of public officers given in 
consideration of personal services, should 
not be regulated with reference to the pa- 
tronage attached to those offices; the Prime 
Minister receives no pecuniary benefit per- 
sonally from the patronage. Supposing the 
office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland should 
be abolished, his Lordship would propose 
no other scale of salaries than the scale 
adopted for the three Secretaries of State 
and their Under-Secretaries ; the saving in 
point of money from the change would be 
about £10,000 a year. If the office of 
Comptroller-General of the Exchequer is to 
be kept up, the salaryof £2,000 a year is not 
toomuch for the office, and his feeling is cer- 
tainly in favour of keeping it up. He does 
not know that any great reductions could 
be made in the diplomatic service ; reduc- 
tions might perhaps be made from time to 
time; these questions depend very much 
upon the relations of the country at the 
time. There was a considerable reduction 
of the consular establishment of this coun- 
try made some years ago. Generally speak- 
ing, diplomatic appointments are not made 
more with a view to family or personal in- 
terest than to the public service, although 
there may have been some appointments 
that have been objectionable; there ‘s con- 
siderable difficulty in making these appoint- 
ments, 

As to the exercise of the patronage of the 
Crown with respect to judicial officers, he 
gave particulars relative to two plans which 
at the time were in contemplation for sepa- 
rating the political and judicial fnnctions of 
the Lord Chancellor, and showed how far, 
if any reduction were made in the salaries 
of the Chief Judges of the three Superior 
Courts in England, any difficulty would 
arise in securing persons of the same talent 
that we now have to fill these offices. Fix- 
ing the salary of the Chief Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench £8,000, and those of the 
Chief Baron and Chief Justice of the Com- 
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mon Pleas at £7,000 each, he would not | at all at the head of the profession in point 


consider too high for those important offices. 
According to the common practice, the At- 
torney-General of the day is looked upon as 
having a sort of claim to the Chief Justice- 
ship of the Common Pleas; this does not 
strictly apply to the other Chief Justiceships. 
It is not usual for the Attorncy-General to 
accept a Puisne Judgeship, though such has 
been the case, as in the instance of Mr. 


of practice. If Parliament should decide 
hereafter to separate the judicial from the 
political duties of the Lord Chancellor, it 
would not be necessary to keep up so many 
Vice-Chancellors. 

Such is an outline of the Premier’s views 
on these important points, the discussion of 
which will probably form the. principal 
topic of domestic coneernment in the Ses- 


Baron Garrow. It is not necessary for the | sion of 1891. . 


office of Puisne Judge that a man should be 
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*« Small associations make death terrible, because we know that, parting with this life, we part with 

their company ; whereas, GREAT THOUGHTS make death less fearful, because we feel that they will be 
our companions in all worlds, and link our future to our present being in all ages.”—JUSTICE 
TALFOURD.* 
‘‘ Give me a great thought,’ exclaimed the excellent HnrpEr, when he lay a-dying. 
‘Give me a great thought, that I may refresh myself!’ When flesh and heart 
were failing, he craved spiritual sustenance, he asked for bread of life, for fragments 
that remained, that nothing be lost. He longed for a fresh survey of truth, for the 
God of truth was the strength of Herder’s heart, and his portion for ever. Now 
that the flesh was weak, the spirit was willing, and aspired to lofty contemplations 
of the divine and the durable. Awful was the shadow of death; but to the great- 
hearted German, it was not altogether dark, nor altogether chillmg. He might fear, 
with the shudder of Nature’s anxiety, as he entered into the cloud, but he knew 
that many a cloud, and he believed that ¢his one, canopied a mount of Transfigura- 
tion, He felt with Bayley’s Festus— 


*T do not fear to die, for though I change 
The mode of being, I shall ever be. 
World after world will fall at my right hand; 
The glorious future be the past despised ; 
All that now seemeth bright will soon grow dim, 
And darker grow, like earth, as we approach it, 
While I shall stand upon yon heaven which now 
Mangs over me.” + 


Herder had cherished great thoughts, and the value of them was vividly before his 
eyes at the hour of nature’s extremity. His life had been a course of loving obe- 
dience to the. wise counsel, ‘* Practise thy spirit to great thoughts and things, that 
thou mayest start, when here, from vantage ground.’’ Hence his thirst for refresh- 
ment of this kind. Or ever the silver cord was loosed, he would link to it another 
rich gem of thought. Or ever the golden bowl was broken, or the pitcher broken 
at the fountain, he would quaff a draught of living water. He would lay a yet 
firmer hold on eternity, ere time had pealed its last strokes for him. Quitting men, 
he would have great thoughts on man. On the brink of the grave, he would enjoy 
afresh th>2 vision and faculty divine. In the valley of the shadow of death he would 
lean on a rod and staff of comfort, and find, even there, green pastures and still 
Reed or there could he say, ‘‘ Give me a great thought, that 1 may refresh 
myself: dik: § 

The poet complains, ‘* Yet millions never think a noble thought.’? Therefore t 
them earth is dull, and heaven a falsehood. The present barely distinguishes them 
from from the beasts of the field, and for the future, they think as little as the fowls 
of the air. They might be fellows with angels in the many mansions of heayenly 


* Final memorials’ of Charles Lamb, + Philip J, Bayley. 
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realities ; but as it is, they crouch with beasts that perish, like downcast misery in 
Trish cabins. The light in them becomes darkness, and how great is that darkness ! 
They have no sympathy with the grand resolve, ‘‘I will live through the glorious 
day-time of truth, not carelessly, but with attention; and what I now see of the 
glory of human existance, I will carry with me as a bright reminiscence to illumine 
the dark lowering of my latter end.” * 

Men and brethren! foster this resolve in yourselves, and commend it to others. 
A great deal of rust that has accumulated upon our souls, and eaten into them as 
doth a canker, need not be there, but may be got rid of; and the sooner the better, 
the sooner the easier. But how can I turn my heavy intellects to account? asks 
the unlearned. Why, surely, good friend, you have heard of the old adage, 
** Where there’s a will there’s a way.’’ And methinks your “ heavy intellects ”’ 
are hardly brisk enough to disprove that. A celebrated American observes, ‘ It is 
asked how can labourers find time for self-culture? I answer, an earnest purpose 
finds time, or makes time. It has often been remarked, that they who have most 
time at their disposal, profit by it least.”’t+ ‘The path’to perfection is difficult to 
men in every lot. But difficulties are meant to rouse, not discourage. The human 
spirit is to grow strong by conflict..,... Hardships, when God sends them, are noble 
means of self-culture. 

Great thoughts are to be had by every diligent seeker, And whoso lives with- 
out them, is a traitor to his better nature; he is dead while he liveth. While 
there is bread enough, and to spare, at his Father’s house, he, forsooth, revels on 
husks that the swine do eat! He might be a type and example of Emerson’s 
ideal; Man Turnxinc; whereas he is only what Carlyle calls “a patent digester of 
so'much animal and vegetable food; one whose great thoughts never soar higher 
than a hot dinner o’ Sundays, or a pipe and pot in the tap-room o’ nights. One 
could verily weep at such pictures of stagnant power, undeveloped excellence, im- 
bruted virtue, stifled genius. What so many thousands might be, contrasted with 
what they are! When shall we see the last of Esau selling his birthright for a 
mess of pottage? Truly there are demoniacal possessions still, and the Gin-jicnd is 
ghons the worst of them. To him how many a soul is given over, bound hand and 

oot ! 

And yet that soul might be reaping magnificent harvests of light and love. For 
why, as an eloquent writer asks,{ ‘* why should the soul ever repose? God, its 
principle, reposes never. While we speak, new worlds are sparkling forth ; suns 
are throwing off their nebule ; nebule are hardening into worlds, ‘lhe Almighty 
proves His existence by creating. Think you that Plato is at rest? and Shakspeare 
only basking on a sun-cloud? Labour is the very essence of spirit, as of divinity. 
Labour is the purgatory of the erring; it may become the hell of the wicked; but 
labour is nof the less the heaven of the good.’’§ 


as 
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3K TRUTH THY GUIDE. 


By Win1iAM Drew, Rush Manufacturer, Hackney. 


Be Truth thy guide in early life, Be Truth thy guide in hoary age, 
*Pwill arm thee ’gainst its warring strife; *Till thou must leave this earthly stage ; 
Obey its golden precepts now, Engrave its maxims on thy heart, 
*T will crown with Peace thy youthful brow. Nor from its dictates e’er depart. 
Be Truth thy guide in manhood’s prime, Be Truth thy guide—despise it not, 
*T will shield thee ‘mid the storms of time ; Though mean and scanty be thy lot: 
Though branded Falsehood dare assail, Thus on, through each revolving sphere, 
Let the great champion, Truth, prevail. Let Truth thy daily actions steer. 

* Jean Paul F, Richter. + Dr, Channing. ~ Bulwer Lytton. 


¢ The same spirit of lofty speculation suggests, that “‘ what we call eternity may be but an endless 
series of those transitions, which men call deaths; abandonment of home after home, ever to fairer 
scenes and loftier heights. Age after age, the spirit, that glorious Vomad, may shift its tent, fated 
per! ” rest in the dull Elysium of the heathen, but carrying with it evermore its elements—activity 
and desire.” 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Admission, and how procured.—The Select and the Profane; the Porcelain and the Delfo Humanity.— 
What to Observe, and When to Ubserve it—A Wool-gathering on Woolsacks.—Corinthian Chancellors, and 
their Plebeian Progenitors.—Lord-keeper Wilde and his Wife.—Royalty and Commonaity in Wedlock.— 
The Duke of Sussex, his Spouses, their Dignities, Offspring, Alliances, and Present Position.—A Princess 
on the ‘* Literary”? Pension List—Her Person, Pretensions, and all about her.—The F.M. and his 
Daughters-in-Law, Ladies Douro and Charles Wellesley.—T'he Duke’s Fashionable Foibles —Landseer’s 
Likeness of the Warrior and his Relative.—History of the Portraits, their price, and the probabil ty of 
the Print being a profitable impression.—Taking down his Grace.—The Ducal Diamonds and Domestic 
Flaws in his Family Jewels.—Krrors as to ‘his Economy.—His Income and ELapenditure.—Habits in his 
Househola.—Stickling for Threepence on his own principle, and fleeced for £300 for others’ interest.— 
Coming down with the Spanish.— Marlborough and Wellington.—Arthur’s Heirs, immediate and prospective; 
and their Consanguinities. —Promised Peculiarities. : 
BEFORE entering with the Duke, the reader | mon-place nothings called “a speech from the 
may ask, how is admission attainable? On an | Throne;’’ and where, at the endof a session, the 
occasion of this nature it is all but impossible | same functionary returns to assure the monarch 
to any but the nobility and their immediate | that, let what may have been done or left 
connections, and not easy to many of these | undone, the supplies at all events haye been 


latter; for the applications being far beyond | 
the capacity of the house, large as it is, to 
accommodate those who would wish to be pre- | 
sent of the higher class, the Lord Chamberlain | 
is obliged to be cautious in restricting, in the 
first instance, the privilege to all entitled to 
it as a matter of right, and then to extend his 
courtesy, as circumstances may seem to render 
expedient. Members of the Upper House, of 
course, take precedence of all others; but they 
do not often muster in great numbers at times 
like these, both because many of them are 
averse to the trouble of dressing in their 
crimson and ermine robes and coronets (which, 
by the way, are the reverse of becoming, in- 
spiring ideas by no means chivalric), and be- 
cause they like to leave all available space for / 
the:r female relatives and friends, for the dis- 
play of whose charms of nature and art this is | 
one of the most coveted, because exclusive, 
opportunities that can possibly arise, save and 
except a coronation. The wives of peers, and 
also their daughters, have the sole right of 
entree to the narrow galleries running along 
each side of the house and at the back of the 
throne, a small portion at the farther extremity 
of each of these side galleries being railed off 
for the use of sueh members of the Commons 
2s may desire to sit there. This advantage 
does not seem greatly prized by the possessors, 
for there are scarcely three nights in the 
session when you find half-a-dozen M.P.’s: 
there, those gentry being generally content to 
snatch instalments of hereditary eloquence 
and wisdom while standing about the bar, 
which spot, properly so called, is that whence 
lawyers address the lords in their judicial 
capacity, where witnesses are examined, and 
culprits are arraigned. It is also the spot 
where the Speaker, with the “faithful Com- 
mons,’’ assemble at the beginning of a session 
to hear that ‘‘ organized hypocrisy” of com- 


granted. 

The space commonly called “ below the bar ’’ 
is capable of affording tolerably convenient 
standing room for the couple of hundred for 
whom it is theoretically intended at a period 
like the present; and none others, or at least 
very few indeed, are then admitted. At ordi- 
nary times access here is not difficult, almost 
any person assuming to have any concern in 
the business that may be going on, or any 
business with a peer, being admissible; or a 
member of the Lower House may pass you 
in; but all these possibilities are contingent 
on the fact of there being no great pressure 
occasioned by large attendance of the members 
of the commons ; otherwise the officers stand 
upon the strict letter of their instructions, and 
exclude all who are not privileged—that is, all 
but members of the Lower House, peers’ sons, 
and ladies with orders from the Usher of the 
Black Rod, Sir Augustus Clifford, for the seats 
in the neighbourhood of the bar. Admission 
to the strangers’ gallery is procured by an 
order from a peer, just as in the case of the 
Commons, no peer refusing a respectable 
applicant, either personally or by writing ; or, 
if you are too timid yourself to ask for one, 
there are few members of the Lower House 
with whom you may have any acquaintance 
who will hesitate to assist for once in a way; 
for they have only to ask the Black Rod, 


‘already named, or his deputy, Mr. Pulman, or, 


in fact, any officers of the house, and the thing 
is done. During the recess, or during the 
session, for Saturdays, an order for two is 
granted on the application of any tolerably 
well-dressed person on Wedneglay, at the 
office of the Lord Great Chamberlain, between 
ten and four; but a much better time for 
seeing the house, and under far more adyan- 
tageous circumstances (though still yery in- 
ferior to a full evening sitting), is during the 
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hearing of appeals before the Lord Chancellor, 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays, during 
the session, when the public are admitted free. 
Then, too, if you be at all of a philosophic 
turn of mind, you may find leisure and incen- 
tiveto speculate on that strange and anomalous 
provision in our aristocratic constitution, which 
places on the woolsack, at the head of all the 
hereditary magnates of the land, and next but 
one in precedence of the blood-royal itself, a 
man who almost always springs from the ranks 
of the people, or at least has most frequently 
done so in our time, and within living memory, 
to go no further back. The Thurlows, Erskines, 
Lyndhursts, and Broughams, were all plebeians. 
Nay, the humblest and the meanest of any was 
he who afterwards, for upwards of a whole 
generation, remained the culogist and champion 
of whatever was most odious in oligarchical 
hauteur and intolerance, whatever was most ob- 
noxious to popular sentiment and inimical to 
popular rights—the long-time unsuccessful 
und neglected John Scott, afterwards the ter- 
rible Lord Eldon. And now we have the 
humble ex-attorney, whose excessive demo- 
cratic utterances were long his principal recom- 
mendation to notoriety, Mr. Wilde, transmuted 
into Lord High Chancellor Truro, Keeper of 
the Conscience to his “right trusty and right 
well-beloved cousin,’ the Queen, whose cousin 
(Uncle Sussex’s daughter) he married, after 
failing to prove that her consanguinity to the 
monarch was as legitimate as it ought to be. 
The papers have lately been full of moraliz- 
ings on the astonishing vicissitudes in the 
career of Louis Philippe, and the singular re- 
sults that occurred from seemingly simple 
causes in his life; but it would be difficult to 
name anything more unforeseen, more opposed 
to the ordinary anticipations and inductions of 
men of the world, than that Mr. Thomas 
Wilde, once a solicitor of not particularly en- 
viable repute in the profession, should become 
counsel against a King of England in behalf 
of that King’s wife, and afterwards the husband 
of one of that King’s nieces (Mdlle. D’Este, or 
Princess D’Este, as he considers she ought to 
be called), and first legal adviser of another 
niece, the occupant of the Throne. Here let 
us observe that Miss D’Este that was, Lady 
Truro that is, had fully arrived at years of 
discretion before she became enamoured of her 
energetic advocate, who had himself long de- 
scended into the vale of years, ere he made his 
client his better half. Her history is scarcely 
less singular than that of her husband. Her 
father, the late Duke of Sussex, endeavoured 
virtually to bastardize her and her brother, 
Col. D’Este, first, by repudiating his nuptials 
with Lady Augusta Murray, at Rome; and 
which alliance was also illegal, because of the 
Royal Marriage Act, whicli forbade any of the 
immediate relations of George IIT. to wed with- 
out the sanction of the King and Pasliament ; 
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and, secondly, because of his connection, of a 
similar kind to the other, with Lady Ceciha 
Underwood (formerly Mrs. Buggins), for whom 
he procured her present titie of Duchess of 
Invernesse, with an allowance from the taxes 
to support the dignity. On the death of His 
Royal Highness, Mr. Serjeant Wilde undertook 
to prosecute the claims of his two children to 
be recognised as members of the Royal Family, 
and, of course, to be pensioned accordingly ; 
but failing in that, owing to the interpretation 
the Upper House put upon the Royal Marriage 
Act just referred to, he obtained from the 
Whigs a grant of £500 ayear for the lady, from 
the Royal Literary (!) Pension Fund; then 
another grant, of the same amount, from the 
same source, which is supposed to be conse- 
crated to the reward of purely intellectual 
merit; and then, within a fortnight of his own 
elevation to the bench, as Chief Justice of ihe 
Common Pleas, with £8,000 a year salary, he, 
one of the most prosperous pleaders at the bar, 
and exceedingly wealthy, married Mademoiselle, 
who continues to receive her £1,000 a year 
Literary Pension, “in consideration of her just 
claims on the royal beneficence!” What those 
claims are, and why they should be provided 
for from the miserable £1,200 a year set apart 
for the use of authors and men of science and 
learning, whose labours have been an honour 
and a benefit to their country, it is difficult to 
imagine. However, let us not unduly blame 
the lady, who, doubtless, acted under the best 
possible advice ; and who'll say that they wou!d 
not “ do the same thing, were they in the saine 
place” as the fair one? By the way, she is a 
brown one, and very handsome, considering her 
time of life, now over fifty, being a fine Roman- 
peasant-looking woman—the beaw tdeal of a 
Gipsy queen, if we may say so without offence ; 
or, perhaps, it will assist to render her appear- 
ance more familiar to the mind’s eye, if we say 
that she greatly resembles the portraits (which 
every one must have seen who have not seen 
the original) of Alboni, making the necessary 
allowance for the difference in the age of the 
famous Italian vocalist and that of the Italian- 
ized-Anglo spouse of the Lord High Chancellor 
of England. 

Some resemblance, too, does she bear to a 
far handsomer brunette, the Marchioness of 
Douro, whom we should have, perhaps, intro- 
duced in the first line of this paper, inasmuch 


‘as she leans on the arm of the Duke of Welling- 


ton, whom we left last week entering the House 
of Lords { while on the other arm leans another 
daughter-in-law, Lady Charles Wellesley, the 
mother of the future inheritor of the immortal 
title. The Marchioness is the favourite with the 
Field Marshal. Go where he will, she accom- 
panies him—to the court, the opera, the chapel 
royal, balls, routes, and all such places, of which 
his Grace is a prodigious frequenter. Scarcely 
any calamity, the death of a colleague, like 
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Peel, or of a private secretary (still later) like 
Mr. Arbuthnot; or of still nearer friends, his 
brothers Cowley and Mornington, for instance, 
suffice to keep him from a wedding or a 
christening; at all of the very high ones in very 
high life, he seems an essential part of the 
ceremony. This constant association of the 
duke and his daughter-in-law has been made the 
subject of the principal, or at least the most 
popular picture in the present year’s exhibition 
at the Royal Academy—that of Landseer—in 
which his Grace is depicted as pointing out, on 
the field of Waterloo, to his beautiful relative, 
the site of the varied incidents of that terrible 
day when he revolutionized a world, five years 
before she was born. ‘The picture has been 
purchased for no less a sum than 3,000 guineas, 
by a print-seller, with a view, of course, to be 
engraved ; and though the outlay, in a busi- 
ness point of view, May prove judicious, it is 
most preposterous in an artistic sense, for the 
work is positively unfinished at the present 
moment. Landseer had it for some two or 
three years in his studio, waiting to obtain 
sittings from the Duke, and which he did not 
obtain, not because of his Grace's unwilling- 
ness, for the F.M. is exceedingly accessible for 
all such purposes, but because the number of 
his own engagements, jomed perhaps to a 
consciousness that the work was not really 
what it ought to be, rendered him indifferent. 
At last he was over-persuaded to send it this 
year, which he did, finishing off the portraits 
hurriedly, as he best could; but bad was that 
best. It is, of course, impossible not to make 
xu likeness of the Duke, draw him how you 
will: but this is not at all a characteristic one, 
being both too young and too large. 

And here we may remark that the latter is 
a fault into which almost every artist who has 
ever painted the Duke has failen. To judge 
by the portraits, whether paintings or en- 
gravings, you would fancy his Grace full six 
feet at the least; whereas le is in reality 
scarcely of middle stature, making every 
allowance for the stoop in the shoulders 
consequent upon old age. He is not an inch 
taller than his late brother, the Marquis of 
Wellesley, who was hardly of average height ; 
and his two sons, Lords Douro and Wellesley, 
are still smaller. Landseer, however, makes 
him even taller than do other artists; and as he 
sits here in this picture on his horse, his stal- 
warth legs almost touching the ground, and 
his frame as erect and buoyant as the day he 
bestrode the veritable charger Copenhagen, 
when he cried, “ Up guards and at.’em,’ he 
might pass for an officer of the Blues in his 
undress, who had never smelt gunpowder, 
except in combinations with lavender-water at 
a review. 

The likeness of the Marchioness, too, alto- 
sether fails to do justice to her extraordinary 
beauty. The face is much too southern in 
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its aspect (even though she is somewhat olive), 
for one of such thorough Saxon lineage, as the 
daughter of the Lord of Tweeddale; nor is it 
suffused with that pensiveness which lends it 
its chiefest charm—the result perhaps of 
mourning oyer her childless condition, which 
denies her an heir to the greatest name in 
English annals, at least according to the exist- 
ing estimate of greatness; and this, too, is 
understood to be a source of infinite regret to 
the Duke, not only because interrupting the 
direct transmission of his honours, but because 
he is so grea atly attached to the Marchioness. 

To her, it is said, he presented, on her 
wedding-day,. a packet of diamonds of upwards 
of £70,000 value, of whose existence he was 
pr eviously unaware, having accidentally found 
them in looking through his cabinets. This is a 
tolerable proof certainly of the immensity of 
the ducal real property; and not, perhaps, 
altogether an improbable one either, for con- 
sidering the prodigious offerings he receiyed 
from all quarters during the last half-a-dozen 
years of his active military life, from his first 
triumphant approach towards the P yrenees to 
his final leaye-taking of France, saying nothing 
of his embassies to Vienna, Verona, and St. 

Petersburg, besides being . the recipient of 
seventeen of the highest foreign orders of dis- 
tinction, it is quite possible that even so 
enormous. a treasure as the one just named 
may have escaped his recollection in 1840. 

And if against this supposition be placed 
the thrift and frugality of his Grace, it may 
be answered that considerable misapprehen- 
sion prevails on these points. —True, the 
Duke has taken more ready-money and 
money’s worth, as his reward, than ever 
fell to the lot of an Englishman who was not: 
a king.. What with the interest of the Par- 
liamentary grants, and his military emolu- 
ments, his £4,000 a y-ar pension, an equal 
sum as Commander-in-Chief, &c., his income 
from the nation is close on £50,000 per annum; 
and nearly all this for a long serious of years ; 
his two sons also being in the army. He has 
never declined an honour of any sort, nor a 
farthing attaching to it. This, joimed to the 
fact of his scarcely ever figuring as a donor to 
public charities, not even in the terrible famines 
that have frequently devastated his country. 
Ireland, since the peace, have given him the 
name of being rapacious ; while. other circum- 
stances haye led to the belief that he is almost 
mean in his expenditure. For instance, he 
has been known at the United Service Club to 
cause great commotion when charged Is. 6d. 
instead of 1s. 3d., the regulation price for the 
chop, glass of sherr ys and table etceteras, that 
used to form his frugal meal when he dined 

here some years ago; and his household ex- 
penditure is understood to be administered on 
the same scale of prudent precision and exac- 
titude. But this is attributable to his habits 
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of military discipline, which so long accustomed 
him to a rigid investigation of the Commis- 
sariat, and to his sense of duty in setting an 
example against useless profusion and a disre- 
gard of the humblest details. It is known, 
however, that while abstaining from the smal- 
lest semblance of ostentation in the shape of 
public contributions, he has been exceedingly 
liberal in his assistance in cases of real, and 
eyen of pretended charity; so much so as to 
have become a conspicuous dupe of several 
bands of begging-letter impostors. In one 
instance, not very long ago, he was made a 
victim to the amount of £300, which he 
gaye to a fraudulent gang of destitution- 
mongers who had made a systematic plunder 
of his credulity. Then it has recently been 
proved that he is an excellent landlord to his 
Strathfieldsaye tenantry, affording liberal as- 
sistance in the cultivation of a not very grate- 
ful soil; accepting moderate rents, and not 
particularly energetic in enforcing payment; 
whiie, stranger still, he is most indulgent in the 
tolerance of transgressions against the game- 
laws, of which he is so zealous a defender, when 
attacked in the Upper House, which is not often, 
to be sure, since the late Lord King’s death. He 
nomunally possesses an estate in Spain, granted 
by the crown for his services to that crountry ; 
but he is careless about the proceeds, and leaves 
it to the family of an old Peninsular military 
follower of his to make the most of it. And 
lastly, he retains his domestics and private 
servants, whether official or otherwise, a very 
long time about him—the best possible proof 
of a free and friendly disposition, and one very 
rare amongst people of his stamp—the great 
Duke of Marlb@érough, for example, whose 
household was a torment to all who lived in it, 
and not less on account of his own penurious- 
ness, that from the termagant temper of his 
vixen wife, the famous Sarah. 

AMI this time, however, the reader is stand- 
ing on the threshold of the Palace of West- 
minster. Well, it is in good company, and 
that’s something, at all events. Before yet we 
enter with the Duke, let us just premise, by 
way of companion portrait to our sketch of the 
Marchioness of Douro, that her sister-in-law, 
Jiady C, Wellesley, is exactly of the same 
age, (both bemg born in 1820), is the only 
daughter and heiress of the Right Hon. 
H. M. Pierrepont, brother of Earl Manvers, and 
closely related to the Marquis of Exeter’s 
family. ‘The eldest of her two sons, now five 
years of age, is named Arthur, after his illus- 
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trious grandfather, and she seems fully con- 
scious of the honour of being mother to such a 
child. Though not to be compared in point of 
personal attraction with the Marchioness, she 
is nevertheless fully entitled to the appellation, 
“ good-looking,” both ladies, indeed, possessing 
a rather unusually marked superiority in mein 
and bearing, as well as in figure and feature, 
over their husbands, whose appearance is cer- 
tainly alarmingly common-place and insignifi- 
cant, considering the historic halothat surrounds 
their sire. Neither of them has ever given 
much evidence of capacity for public life, in any 
form. ‘The Marquis, at one time, had a sort of 
Waterford reputation as a fast gentleman about 
town, of very loose propensities, and not very 
squeamish practices; and his reputation for 
“smartness” he has kept up by divers specimens 
of electioneering dexterity, both in the old anti- 
reform bill days, when he sat for the Suffolk 
borough of Aldborough, and subsequently for 
the not particularly pure city of Norwich, which 
he has represented for the last thirteen years, 
some of his contests being remarkable for 
startling disclosures of venality and profligacy. 

Lord Charles, M.P. for South Hants, who is 
considered his father’s right-hand man, resides 
at Apsley House, whose affairs he and his wife 
superintend; is prudent and decorous; always 
votes as he thinks will be most pleasing-to the 
Duke; and though a thorough tory at heart, is 
not averse to such liberalism as coincides with 
the lately-relaxed code of Wellingtonian politi- 
cal tactics; but at the same time he never fails 
to follow his original instincts, when he can 
safely do so on “open questions.” He has 
neyer held any appointment except the small 
one of chief equerry and clerk-marshal to 
the Queen, which he resigned on the dis- 
solution of the Peel ministry in 1846, and has 
remained a lieutenant-colonel since 1857, his 
brother, the Marquis, being a full colonel, and 
aid-de-camp to the Commander-in-Chief. ‘The 
one brother is forty-two, the other forty-three, 
years of age; both are cyphers, redeemed from 
oblivion only by their relation to such a 
father. Hence our reason for this family 
minuteness now, which will save repetition 
hereafter when we come to speak further of 
their paternal’s peculiarities in our pencillings 
of the peers, in the midst of whose gorgeous 
chamber let us now suppose we stand, pre- 
pared to present the reader with a reflex of 
versons and things that much concern him 
always, and will, we hope,' much interest him 
—in particular—next week. 
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Corpulent persons desirous of regaining their shape should apply to some newspaper estab- 


lishment for the office of collector. 
comes a sinecure.—American Paper. 


They will run their fat off long before their station be- 


A writer of a love tale, in describing his heroine, says, ‘ Innocence dwells in the rich curls 
of her dark hair!” We think it would stand a preity smart chance of being combed out. 
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HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 
Lerrer XXI, 


Mr. Enrror,—There are some things connected with household managemment—so 
far as economy and comfort are concerned-—on which I write with delicacy and 
difficulty. With delicacy, lest while I point out what I consider a right course, I 
should give offence to those whose practices are different, which, certainly, is very 
far from my intention; and with difficulty, because I am aware of the peculiar 
situation in which some of my readers may be placed, and which renders it next to 
impossible to carry out my suggestions. 

I must say, however, with all due respect to the first class, that I think they 
take offence without occasion, If I know that one way of accomplishing a desirable 
object is better than another, do I accuse any person of ignorance, or of inattention 
to their own interests, when I recommend that way? Or ought I, while so doing, 
to be accused of intrusion, officiousness, or impertinence? I think that no person, 
whether male or female, who reads my letters, has any just cause of complaint on 
this score. These letters of mine, be it remembered, are not acts of Parliament, 
imperative in their obligation, and having heavy penalties attached to their non- 
observance; they are merely friendly suggestions, which, though I believe to be 
0. value, persons are at perfect liberty to adopt or reject, as they think proper. 

I feel a greater difficulty as to the second class of persons to whom I have re- 
ferred. This I frankly confess. I know how next to impossible it will be for some 
readers to adopt many of my recommendations as to domestic arrangements, in 
consequence of the narrow space in which they are compelled to live, or rather to 
exist ; and the unwholesome occupations carrying on around them. Many a neat 
and tidy housewife finds it impossible to keep her little apartment, or apartments, 
sweet and clean, because she is in the immediate neighbourhood of ‘ tall chim- 
neys,”’ or of some fell-monger, oil-extractor, or tallow-melter. Happier circum- 
stances, I trust, await such. Things, in this respect, are working for good. 
Typhus fever, cholera, and death, have not altogether visited us in vain, Certainly, 
the intelligent, and rich, and great of our land, have much to answer for as to the 
extent to which they have allowedignorance, destitution, crime, disease, and death, 
to afflict their poorer brethren and sisters; but it is pleasing to find that they seem, 
at length, alive to a sense of their responsibility, and numerous measures of allevia- 
tion and relief are now recommended and adopted. At the same time, the working 
classes themselves feel more of the importance of self-improvement and self-elevation, 
both as it regards their character and their comforts; and I hope that by sobriety, 
industry, and good management, many of our operatives will become the tenants 
of better habitations, and add considerably to their own comforts. It should be en- 
couraging to them to perceive that others are planning and contriving for the 
benefit of the working classes. ‘* Model lodging-houses”’ are already built ; and 
many buildings will, doubtless, be erected after those patterns. Cheap baths are 
opened. And last, though by no means least, washing and drying-houses are 
multiplying. What with these admirable contrivances of modern skill, and im- 
proved modes of building, draining, and ventilation, I do hope that many of the 
evils naturally resulting from crowded houses, small rooms, and confined and un- 
healthy situations, will be removed, or yery considerably mitigated. 

But “ while the grass is growing the steed starves ;”” and while these plans and 
suggestions are being carried out, there are, as I have intimated, thousands suffering. 
Hosts of working men and women, in consequence of their very scanty means, are 
literally ‘‘ cribbed, cabined, and confined,”’ They are unable torent more than two 
rooms—in many cases but one room, and that one, like the ‘stall”’ inhabited—so 
some of the old primers used to teach—by a “‘ cobbler,”’ serves thera 


‘“‘ For parlour, for kitchen, for all.”’ 


Some of their dwellings—lodgings, usually—are very imperfectly ventilated, and 
the windows of others cannot be set open without admitting smoke, blacks, and 
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polluted and sickening air. I desire to sympathize with the condition of such, and 
venture, for their benefit, to throw out a few suggestions, What I ask of them is 
this: #ry what you can do, and try with a wish to succeed. Carry out my recom- 
mendations as far as your circumstances will admit. As ‘half a loafis better than 
no bread,’ so a little improvement, a little addition to comfort, will be better than 
none at all, 

There are two or three things in connection with clean, healthy, comfortable 
habitations, not duly understood or regarded, yet extremely simple, inexpensive, 
and practicable, and attention to which will be greatly promotive of comfort. 

To bégin with the morning, as to the mode of lighting a fire, and of keeping it up 
through the day, so as to be of use and a comfort, instead of an annoyance and an 
injury. Calling on a neighbour the other day, just before breakfast, I found the 
little room in a complete smother. The blacks were settling thickly upon every- 
thing, and my neighbour’s eyes, and those of her children, were running down with 
water. Fire was scarcely to be seen, and not the least portion of the smoke 
appeared to go up the chimney. I thought of some words, often used by my Jem, 
to the effect that nature has its laws, and that nobody can neglect or break them 
without suffering for it. ‘The fire had been lighted nearly a quarter of an hour, but 
the grate was stuffed full of very small coal and dead cinders, and a heavy tea-kettle 
set flat upon that, so that it was impossible for the smoke to escape by its proper 
passage, the chimney. I said to my neighbour, ‘‘ Well, they say ‘where there is 
smoke there must be fire;’ you have got the smoke, but I don’t see much of the 
fire.’”’ ‘Ah,’ said she, ‘‘ we are often served so when the wind’s in the south, 
and I’ve set the window open too, and have been puffing with my broken-winded 
bellows till my poor rumatis arm aches again.”’ ‘* Will you let me try,” said I, “if 
I can mend matters a little?’ ‘‘To be sure I will, Martha, and thank’ee too; for 
I expect my Dick home presently, and he’s always in a terrible hurry for his 
breakfast.’’ I took off the kettle; raised the top coals gently with the poker, 
so as to introduce a draught, and in two or three minutes the flame and smoke 
found their way through, the fire brightened up, and the room became clear. 


But the way of my neighbour, Mary Grant, is the way of many. And so through- 
out the day. The fire is allowed to get low, then a heap of small coal is thrown 
on, the draught is checked, and though there is much smoke and smother, there is 
rarely a nice, clear, neat, useful fire. Some try to mend the matter by poking and 
stirring, puffing and blowing, and thrusting in pieces of wood; but all this occa- 
sions a great waste of time and coals, a large increase of dust and ashes, a consider- 
able loss of temper, and all without accomplishing the desired end. The good man, 
after toiling hard. comes home to his meals, but, instead of finding them ready, all 
is hurry and confusion ; the kettle doesn’t boil, or the steaks are not fried, and, as 
his time is limited, he has to take tea that is but half drawn, or coffee that is thick 
and muddy, or steaks and potatoes that are badly cooked and well covered with 
blacks ; and hence grumbling and growling between every mouthful, and threats, 
that if ttc do not take a turn for the better, he shall get his meals at the public- 
house ! 

Now my. plan with a fire is simply thus: having made the bottom of the grate 
tolerably clear, I throw in half-a-dozen nubbly coals, then a few scraps of paper, 
or shavings, or thin bits of wood, then some thicker pieces; over this I place a 
small shovelful of nubbly coals, then a few cinders, or pieces of coke broken small, 
taking care to leave all open and porous, so that the flame can pass easily through, 
“igniting,” as my Jem calls it—kindling the fuel as it passes upwards (its natural 
course) towards the chimney. A fire thus managed soon gets clear, when I put on 
my kettle, taking care to leave room on the side, or at the back, for the smoke to 
escape. Then through the day, I generally contrive to keep up a clear and useful 
fire, by now and then thrusting a small bit or two of fresh coal between the bars, 
near the bottom; thus, with very little trouble, and at small expence, I am tolerably 
free from smoke, from blacks, and from dirty ashes (the cinders I now and then 
sift and throw on), and have my fire ready for cookery, or for any other purpose. 

1 know that. in some cases, the plague of smoke arises from the bad construction 
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of cleansing, and the peculiar situation of doors and windows. But by proper 
management of the fire, and by occasionally opening a door or window, according 
to the quarter from which the wind blows, most of the inconveniences. may be 
remedied, Remedics should be sought, of some kind ; for, without quoting the old 
proverb, it is certain that a smoky room is not only unpleasant, but greatly injurious 
both to health and property. It is scarcely necessary to add here, that eare’should 
be taken to have chimneys properly cleansed at certain periods; this is essential both 
te cleanliness and to safety. a 

Ventilation also is essential to health and comfort; and ventilation should be 
thorough. The windows should be opened, occasionally, doth top and bottom, that 
the foul air may go-out, and fresh air come in. Where windows are not made to 
be opened from the top, the door may be set open for a short time; at any rate the 
windows should be opened as often as convenient, especially in fine weather.. Care 
must, of course, be taken to avoid sitting in draughts, that fruitful source of colds, sore 
throats, and other serious complaints. wiv 

There are two ways of obtaining freedom from the intrusion of an unwelcome 
visitor ; the one is, to keep him out, to prevent his entrance, and the other is to get 
him out as soon as possible, should he have effected an entrance. ‘“‘ Prevention is 
better than cure.’’ As to the unpleasantnesses connected with the usual mode of 
washing, 1 have said so much on that subject in former letters, that I need not re- 
mark here, except to say that the longer I keep to that method, the more I ex- 
perience of its value and excellence.* But as dust and. dirt will. aceumulate, 
especially in close confined situations, I recommend a thorough and frequent sweep- 
ing, washing, and cleansing of ceilings, walls, floors, closets, and so on... It should 
be remembered, too, that there are many other processes, besides washing; which 
introduce unpleasant smells ; for instance, Jroiling and jfrying—two very wasteful 
modes of cooking, about which I may have something to say another time. These 
effects may be counteracted or remedied by slight /wmigations, such as a piece of 
coarse brown paper twisted up and lighted, and passed through the room; or afew 
grains of fresh ground coffee (raw coffee is the best) sprinkled over two or three 
bright cinders in a shovel, and placed on the floor, or carried round the room. 
Chloride of lime may now be had cheap, and an occasional washing of floors, pas- 
sages, stairs, &c., and certain utensils, with a solution made of a table spoonful of 
the powder to a gallon of water, will prove beneficial. As I said before, I throw 
out these hints especially for those who are compelled to live in close confined 
rooms. There is much in use and custom. Some people may not regard smoke 
and ill-scents as annoyances worth naming, much less worth writing and printing 
about. Tome, they are great annoyances ; ¢o me it would be very unpleasant to 
sit in clouds of smoke, or to fry bacon, or broil a chop or a herring for supper, and 
then go to bed while the strong scent of those processes remained in the room. 
Were I thus situated, I should resort to the use of a covered saucepan, or a small 
Dutch oven, and so, at the same time, avoid some waste and escape some un- 
pleasantness. 

But I am compelled to conclude. I hope these rough hints may prove suggestive 
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THE PORTFOLIO. 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 
TIME. | must not complain of being busy: it is as 
There are some who complain that the | probable, that if others were to value their 
day is too long; others that it is too short. | time no more than they appear to do them- 
For the former there is no excuse, and | selves, they would resent the apparent in- 
many of the latter would find it difficult to | justice, 
produce one, were they told of the desul- | : 
tory manner in which they pass their time. | TRUE NOBILITY. 
Those who will sit an hour idle over the fire | It was well observed by the Emperor 
at dusk-light to save an inch of candle, | Maximilian, to aman who requested to be 


ai “© See Vol. 1. p. 86, 
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ennobled, ‘‘ that, though he could give riches 


and a title, he could not make him noble.” 
“The genuine idea of nobility contains in 
it,” says Dr. Knox, ‘‘ generosity, courage, 
spirit, and benevolence; the qualities of a 
warm and open heart, totally unconnected 
with the accidental advantages of riches 
and honour.” And according to this defi- 
nition, there is many a nobleman even at 
the loom, at the plough, and in the shop; 
and many more in the middle ranks of 
mixed society. Of all the effects of man’s 
capricious admiration—continues our in- 
genious author—there are few less rational 
than the preference of illustrious descent to 
personal merit—of diseased and degenerate 
nobility, to health, to courage, to learning, 
and to virtue. It may, therefore, be ra- 
tionally concluded, thatin proportion as the 
world becomes more enlightened, the exor- 
bitant value, which has been placed on 
things not really valuable, will decrease, 
and that mankind will at length bear their 
willing testimony to the truth of Pope’s 
well-known lines, that 

Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow; 

The restis all but leather or prunello.” 


STRANGE CIRCUMSTANCE. 
In 1687, the sea retired from the shores 
of Peru, andreturned in mountainous waves 
which destroyed everything on the coast; 


among other places, Callao. 


INSTRUCTOR. 
In 1746, the 
same phenomenon again took place, and 
only 200 out of 4,000 inhabitants of Callao 
saved themselves. Nineteen vessels were 
sunk, and four, including a frigate, were 
carried over Callao into the country. 


STOCKINGS. 

It is related that Queen Elizabeth, being 
presented with a pair of black knit silk 
stockings in 1561, never afterwards wore 
any cloth ones. Henry VIII. usually wore 
cloth hose, except there came from Spain, 
by great chance, a pair of silk stockings. 
His son, Edward VI., was presented with a 
pair of long Spanish silk stockings by Sir 
Thomas Gresham, and the present was then 
much taken notice of. Hence it would 
seem that the invention of silk knit stock- 
ings originally came from Spain. There is 
a MS. letter from James VI. of Scotland to 
the Earl of Mar, requesting the loan of a 
pair of silk stockings in which the Earl had 
appeared at court, because he was going to 
give audience to the French ambassador. 
The art of weaving stockings in a frame 
was invented in 1589, by William Lee, 
M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

A pair of coloured worsted stockings, 
mended in several places, formerly belong- 
ing to Peter the Great, are still exhibited at 
St. Petersburg. 


JUVENILE CABINET, 


THE UPAS, OR POISON-TREE, OF JAVA. 


This tree was unheard of until about seventy- 
four years since, whenits imaginary properties 
were described by Foersch, a surgeon in the 
service of the Dutch East India Company. 
The account he gaye of it astonished and de- 
ceived all Europe at the time, but now that 
its botanical history is really known, it stands 
anundying monument of the disgrace which 
ever follows in the path of those who deviate, 
even the least, from the simple truth. 

“The upas,’’ he wrote, ‘‘is situated in the 
Island of Java, about twenty leagues from 
Batavia. It is surrounded on all sides by 
a circle of high hills and mountains; and the 
country around it, to the distance of ten or 
twelve miles from the tree, is entirely barren. 
Not a tree, nor a shrub, nor even the least 
plant dr grass, is to be seen. I have made 
the tour all round this dangerous spot, at 
about eighteen miles from the centre, and I 
found the aspect of the country on all sides 
equally dreary.’”’ He then describes how 
malefactors condemned to die had the choice 
given*them of submitting to immediate exe- 
cution, or going tothe upas tree to collect the 


|; poison which exuded from its stem when 


wounded. This experiment, he tells us, was 
fatal to the majority, and then he proceeds to 
relate: ‘‘ That from fifteen to eighteen miles 
round this tree, not only no human creature 
can exist, but in that space of ground no 
living animal of any kind has ever been dis- 
covered. I have also been assured, by several 
persons of veracity, that there are no fish in 
its waters, nor has any rat, mouse, or any 
other vermin, been seen there ; and when any 


i birds fly so near this tree that the effluvia 


reaches them, they fall a sacrifice to the effects 
of the poison. ‘This circumstance has been 
ascertained by different delinquents, who, on 
their return, have seen the birds drop down, 
and hav* picked them up dead.”’ 

As we have said, the account is now known 
to be fabulous. The upas, instead of stand- 
ing alone in a valley, which its pestiferous 
qualities had rendered a desert, is found 
abundantly in woods and forests, strong trees 
flourishing beside it, and beautiful shrubs and 
plants growing up beneath its shadow. Birds 
build their nests amongst its branches, and 


‘man and beast. seek rest under their shade,. 
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and fear no evil. The tree; however, con-| wood is sawn Off, with the 


tains poison in its juices, but it is only fatal 
when mixed with the blood. | 
It is a singular fact, that this virulent plant | 
is very nearly allied to the useful and delicious 
bread-fruit tree; and equally singular is it, 
that one species of the upas known to bo- 
tanists by the name Avtiaris, is made use of 
very generally amongst the Indians to form 
sacks. The following simple process is 
adopted :—‘‘ A branch is cut, corresponding 
to the length and diameter of the sack wanted, 
It is soaked a little, and then beaten with 
clubs till the fibre separates from the wood. 
This done, the sack formed of the bark is 
turned inside out, and pulled down till the 


exception of a 
small piece left to form the bottom of the 
sack.’? 

There is on the Island of Java a valley 
bearing some resemblance to that described 
by Foersch, in which neither animal nor ve- 
getable life can exist; but the destructive 
propertics of its atmosphere are owing to a 
superabundance of carbonic acid gas, con- 
stantly evolving ‘from a subterranean source, 
and not to the influence of the upas tree, 
which could no more live there than the most 
delicate exotic. The valley alluded to is very 
small, completely surrounded by a high em- 
bankment, and looks like the crater of an ex- 
tinct volcano, 


es 


WEEKLY CALENDAR, 


SEPTEMBER 8 to SEPTEMBER 14, 


September 8, Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


September 8, 1815, John Singleton Copley, R.A., 
died. He was born at Boston, United States, 
July 3, 1787. In 1775, he settled in London. He 
painted many fine portraits, and several grand 
historical pictures. His picture of the Siege of 
Gibraltar! is now the chief ornament of the 
Council Chamber, Guildhall, London. His large 
picture of the Death of Lord Chatham is in the 
National Gallery. Mr. Copley was the father of 
the present Lord Lyndhurst, late Lord Chancellor 
of England, who possesses most of his best 
pictures, 

September 8, 1851, Xing William the Fourth and 
his Queen were crowned with great pomp and cere- 
mony, in Westminster Abbey. 

September 9, 1087, died at Rouen, in the 63rd 
year of his age, William the First, surnamed the 
Conqueror, King of England, and Duke of Nor- 
mandy. Before his death, he had become the 
most powerful sovereign of his time. He pos- 
sessed superior talents, both political and martial, 
and employed them with much vigour. His 
passions were, however, strong; his ambition 
severe and merciless; and his love of sway often 
led him to disregard all restraints of justice and 
humanity. 

September 9, 1841, deplorable destitution existed 
about this time among the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, more particularly in Leeds, Manchester, 
Stockport, Bolton, &c. In the first-mentioned 
place, a committee was employed to examine 
personally the condition of the unemployed poor; 
and from their report it appeared that there were 
747 subsisting upon ls.4d. per head per week; 
214 families on 4$d. per head; and 1,946 families 
having no visible means of subsistence whatever, 

September 10, 1771, was born Mungo Park, an 
enterprising traveller. He was the son of a 
farmer at Selkirk, Scotland, and was educated for 
the medical profession. He made a voyage to 
the East Indies, as assistant-surgeon, in one of 
the Company’s vessels, and made some important 
botanical collections, He then engaged in an 
expedition to the intertropical regions of Africa, 
to trace the course of the river Niger, under the 
patronage of the African Society. In this he en- 


countered great dangers. Towards the close of 
1803, he engaged in a second expedition. At the 
request of the Government, he transmitted to the 
British settlement on the coast, an account of his 
progress, till he embarked with some of his fol- 
lowers in a boat on the stream which he had pre- 
viously discovered; but beyond that point no 
certain intelligence of his fate has ever been re- 
ceived. 

September 11, 1700, James Thomson, the poet, 
author of ‘* The Seasons,” &c., was born at Ed- 
nam, near Kelso, in Scotland. See Calendar, 
August 27. 

September 12, 1740, John Cartwright, afterwards 
Major Cartwright, was born. He was distinguished 
for his exertions in the cause of political reforma- 
tion. In consequence of his expressing strong 
opinions about the unfortunate riots at Manches- 
ter, in 1821, he was put on his trial, found guilty, 
and sentenced to pay a fine of £100, His death 
took place at his house in Burton-crescent, Lon~ 
don, September 23, 1824. 

September 13, 1769, Lieutenant George Spearing 
fell into an old coal-pit, at Northwoodride, near 
Glasgow, where he remained till the 20th, when 
he was discovered by friends who were in search 
of him. The only refreshment he received was a 
little rain water. One of his ribs was dislocated 
by his fall, and that, together with the shock, and 
the want of water, brought on a continual fever. 
His foot was injured, and he was ultimately 
obliged to submit to amputation. He, notwith- 
standing, recovered perfect health, and lived to be 
the father of nine children. 


September 14, 1812, Moscow, the capital of 
Russia, was burnt. The Russians, finding Buo- 
naparte too powerful for them in open contest, 
contented themselves for the most part in wasting 
the country. On the 10th September, the famous 
battle of Borodino was fought, so fatal to both 
parties, aud in which 60,000 are supposed to have 
perished. Napoleon passed on to Moscow; but 
when he entered that celebrated capital, four days 
after the battle, he found it, for the greater part, 
deserted and in flames. By thus destroying the 
rater of Napoleon, the Russian empire was 
saved, 
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OPERATIVE CLASSES: 


THEIR TRIALS, SUFFERINGS, AND VIRTUES. 


THE TAILORING TRADE. 


EDWARD SMITH. 
A NARRATIVE OF THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 
By E. Renvzxz, Tailor, Horselydown. 


CHAPTER I. 


WINTER.—DESTITUTION.—EARLY HISTORY.—SsSTART TO LONDON.—THE SYSTEM.—RIGHT vei'sus 
CHARITY.—DISRASE.— PRIVATION.—DEATH, 


WINTER. 

Ir was on a cold and dismal night in 
November, 1834, when Edward Smith was 
seen dashing wildly through one of the little 
streets which abound on the southern side 
of the Thames. Notwithstanding the in- 
ciemency of the weather, he was without hat 
or coat; and his dishevelled hair, his 
glaring eyes, and expanded nostrils, plainly 
indicated that some desperate feelings were 
operating within. It was Saturday night, 
and buyers and sellers were busy in their 
several vocations; but he passed on, heed- 
less of them, and of all surrounding objects, 
through various streets in succession, until at 
last he suddenly turned in another direction 
from that which he had been pursuing, and, 
after some little time, reached his home. 
By this time his emotion seemed, in some 
measure, abated. The cold air, acting on 
his bare head, had cooled his excited brain, 
and, with something like calmness, he was 
now prepared to lock round and discharge 
the duties which new and extraordinary 
circumstances demanded of him. 


DESTITUTION, 


A very slight glance round the room in 
which he lived was sufficient to account 
for the condition in which we found him. 
The aspect of the place was desolate in the 
extreme. Everything was in the utmost 
confusion. The few embers in the grate 
were just expiring, and not a morsel of 
food, nor any preparation for a meal, was 
to be seen. But death had been there! On 
a little sideboard, in the most remote corner 
of the room, was laid the corpse of a sweet 
infant. It was scarcely yet cold; and its 
full round face showed that disease had 
rapidly done its work, and, almost without 
giving notice of its approach, had cut down 
the little one. On a little bed, close by, lay 


and emaciated; and, by an extreme diffi- 
culty of breathing, showed that a severe 
struggle was going on between life and 
death. Another child was there, in that 
melancholy room; too young to appreciate 
the feelings of its parents, or to sympathize 
with them in the loss they had sustained. 
Its plaintive wail showed that its little wants 
were not attended to, or that it was de- 
prived of some of those indulgences which 
its tender age required. : 

Such were the painful circumstances by 
which the subject of our narrative found 
himself surrounded on the evening of his 
introduction to our readers. They had 
been for some time past gradually accumu- 
lating around him; but on that evening 
they seemed to reach their climax, and 
almost overpowered his reason. It may be 
interesting to go back some little time in 
his history, and trace, step by step, if we 
can, the occurrences which had brought 
him to his present condition. It may be 
profitable to follow them out in their re- 
sults on his life and character. 


EARLY HISTORY, 


He was at this time only a young man, 
about six or seven-and-twenty years of age; 
but the furrows in his countenance told that 
care, toil, suffering, and anxiety, are well 
able to do the work of time on the human 
constitution. His early history is that of 
thousands. It is neither more nor lessthan 
an ordinary page in that great volume of 
sin and error which is every day becoming 
more gloomy and more complete, by the 
facts gathered from this great metropolis, 
He was a native of a country town, in a 
remote district of England, and he had been 
accustomed to labour almost from infancy. 
His only opportunities of going to school 
had been on Sundays, and his only educa- 


another child, somewhat older, but pale! tion that which an active mind had been 
M 
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able to gather and master for itself. He 
had been apprenticed to a tailor in his 
native town, and during his apprenticeship 
had heard such glowing accounts of ‘ Life 
in London,” that when he was out of his 
time he determined on seeking his fortune 
there. 


START TO LONDON. 


A few months turned one-and-twenty 
years of age, he found himself in Lon- 
don, a stranger in a strange land. ‘The 
only capital of which he was possessed was 
a small sum, the savings of childhood and 
youth. He had a young wife, two years 
younger, and, if possible, more ignorant 
than himself of everything necessary to the 
difficult task of pushing a fortune, or even 
making a living. 

His very first step was almost a fatal 
blunder. Knowing nothing of the periods 
which are termed the London seasons, he 
had chosen his time for starting in Septem- 
ber, when the oldest and best-known, most 
skilful and most favoured journeymen have 
great difficulty in obtaining sufficient em- 
ployment. Of course a country youth, 
without friends or connection, stood little 
chance; and, as there were the wants of 
two persons to be supplied, it may be easily 
imagined that he very soon became harassed 
by anxiety, nd pushed by extreme poverty. 
His habits had always been inexpensive, 
and, with less difficulty than might have 
been expected, he managed to live through 
the first winter; and in the following 
spring became a full-employed workman 
and a father almost at the same time. 

Years followed on, and he lived the ordi- 
nary working man’s life, that is, ‘‘living to 
labour, and labouring to live.” One child 
had followed another, each one adding 
to his cares, and causing new privations, 
until the family had been brought to the 
position we found them in at the opening of 
our story. Unfortunately, the master by 
whom he was employed (though in many 
respects far superior to the average of em- 
ployers) was one of that class who seem to 
regard their workmen as mere machines for 
the performance of labour, to ve cast aside 
without, scruple whenever it may be their 
interest to seek another. Indeed, he was 
sometimes known to discharge an old 
hand, without a moment’s notice, at that 
time of the year when there was no employ- 
ment to be got elsewhere, and engage 
a fresh hand. 


‘(7173 WHITE-HEADED BOY,” 


A change had been made in the 
establishment in the preceding Septem- 
ber. ‘The master had engaged a new 


foreman, who, for a time, was what is | 
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called in the trade, ‘‘ The white-headed 
boy.” This foreman soon acquired great 
power. He exercised such an influence 
over his weak-minded employer, that 
he could manage the whole concern in 
any way he pleased. One of his first objects 
was to surround himself by journeymen 
whom he had previously known. This 
could only be done by getting the old hands 
out of the way. Smith was one of the first 
who was removed, and there were tworeasons 
why he soon fell a victim. In the first 
place, his necessitous circumstances had 
prevented him from making those sacrifices 
which everyyoung man fromthe country must 
make, on his first starting in London, if he 
wishes to become a first-rate workman. His 
poverty made it necessary, at the very out- 
set, that he should labour and take any price 
he could obtain for it. He was obliged, 
therefore, toneglect opportunities of gaining 
improvement, as he could not wait the 
chances of getting into agood shop. Thus, 
while he was well able to perform a fair day’s 
work, in the ordinary departments of the 
trade, he was never able to distinguish him- 
self, so as to become of consequence to his 
employer. 


NO CRAWLING OR CRINGING. 


But the principal reason why he was 
disliked by the new foreman, and readily 
sacrificed by his master, was the sturdy in- 
dependence of his character. There was 
much of genuine English spirit about him, 
and he was the exact reverse of what is 
technically called ‘‘a crawler.” He consi- 
dered that when he had done his work, and 
received his wages, the contract between his 
master and himself was completed; that 
the advantages were mutual, and that his 
master was not entitled to any deference 
from him, beyond the proper respect which 
is due to every man in proportion to his 
character and station. Hence,he was never 
found among the cringing applicants for 
recommendations to this or the other charity, 
for dispensary-letters, for tickets for bread 
and coals in the winter time, nor for a sub- 
scription when he was prevented, by illness, 
from working. He had taken the precau- 
tion to become a member of a substantial 
benefit society, and was entitled to that 
support, as a right, which most of his shop- 
mates had to solicit from public or private 
charity. Ifthe employer had had sufficient 
good sense to estimate properly these quali- 
ties, which are essential to the character of 
a trust-worthy workman, he would have 
respected and treated him accordingly; but, 
unfortunately, he was too fond of these de- 
grading appheutiony) which marked a dis- 
tance between himself and his workmen. 
He lent too ready an ear to the complaints 
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which were title by the foreman, Pekan tin Pucauid (week) They Heat acqui- 
esced in Smith’s discharge. 


WANT OF EMPLOY.—PRIVATION.~-DISEASE, 
—DIATH. 

It is obvious to the general reader, that at 
the time of year when summer is just end- 
ing, and when, so to speak, ‘‘ London is out 
of town,” there is very little demand for 
new clothes; and the journeyman tailor, 
who is thrown out of work at that season 
has a very small chance of getting another 
shop until the winter-trade sets in. Such 
was Smith’s condition at thistime. Having 
been three or four years in the same shop, 
he had naturally enough expected to have 
been employed as before ; not expecting 
full work during the vacation, but just suf- 
ficient to rub on with until the winter sea- 
son. Finding himself so suddenly and! 
unexpectedly cut off from all employment, 
having nothing else to depend upon, anda 
wife and three little children to provide for, 
it will be easily seen that his position was 
difficult enough. ltwas soonaggravated by 
the approach of disease. A malignant 
species of measles was raging among the 
children in the neighbourhood, and the 
middle child of this little family was vio- 
lently attacked. In a day or two the dis- 
order, instead of reaching a crisis, and 
gradually subsiding, was “found to have 
turned inwardly upon the lungs. The doc- 
tor ordered a fire to be kept up night and 
day,so that the room might bealways at the 
same temperature, as the only chance of 
saying the child’s life. While the anxiety 
of the parents was intensely excited on be- 
half of this child, the youngest, a noble- 
looking boy, about a year and a half old, 
suddenly drooped. During the entire w eek, 
previous to the evening when our readers 
first met Edward Smith, the boy had been 
gradually getting worse. Neither Smithnor 
his wife had been undressed during the 
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week. They had baleen scareel any rest, 
and very little food; they had no friends to 
assist them in nursing the sick children, and 
had no means of paying for assistance ; 
they had done their utmost. Nature at last 
gave way; and on the Saturday afternoon 
the mother had entirely broken down. The 
poor man left his dying child, while he 
assisted his wife to undress and lay down 
upon the bed. He quickly returned, how- 
ever, and knelt once more silently by the 
side of the cradle. He watched every re- 
Spiration, as each became more difficult, 
until a long fluttering sigh told him that the 
struggle was over, and that the innocent 
soul had fledaway to that place ‘‘ where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and where the 
weary are at rest.’ 


A few minutes had passed,. and before he 
had risen from his knees, a neighbour came 
in; and seeing his forlorn condition, kindly 
offered her assistance in doing the last neces- 
sary Offices for the deceased child. She 
placed her fingers on its eyes, and, looking 
round to the father, said, ‘‘ Let me havea 
shilling to put on each of them, to keep 
them closeé.”” Up to that moment he had 
held his feelings under complete control, 
and had performed one duty after another, 
with almost as much calmness as if it had 
been his ordinary employment; but that 
question coming suddenly upon him, was 
too much for his struggling feelings. He 
had, in the earlier part of the day, changed 
his last six-pence, and all the money he 
then had in the world was a few half-pence 
which remained in his pocket. He was 
utterly unable to make any reply. He 
hastily left the room, lest the question 
should be repeated, Half naked as he was 
he rushed into the street, and wandered 
about some time in the condition in which 
we have described when returning to his 
miserable home. 


CHAPTER II. 


SABBATH CALM.—A FRIEND IN 


NEED.—HOPE,—PRUDENTIAL 
STRIKES.— PUFFING AND UNDERSELLING.—WANT 


RESOLVES.—TRADES’ UNIONS.— 
OF EMPLOYMENT. -—PRIVATIONS AND 


SUFFERING.—FORTUNATE MEETING.—THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 


THE SABBATH. 

After the painful evening was spent, and 
the dreary night passed away, a calm and 
quiet Sabbath morning dawned on the for- 
lorn family. Happily “for them it was the 
Sabbath! Never was there an institution 
so blessed to the poor man suffering under 
affliction, as the institution of the Sabbath! 
The wants of his family compelled him to 
remain at home, in a comparatively inactive 
state. He had ample opportunity to look 
his position steadily in the face, and inquire 
what course it would be best for him to 


pursue. There was enough about him, cer- 
tainly, to cali for his best consideration. 
There lay the corpse of the infant, which 
must, by some means, be interred! There 
lay the other child, ill, and apparently dying ! 
But where were the habiliments of mourning, 
which custom demands, to be provided? 
How were the ordinary and more pressing 
wants of the family to be supplied? He 
had exactly fourpence with which to pro- 
vide the whole! What was to be done? 
He was out of work, and there was no im- 
mediate probability of finding any. He had 
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no friends to whom he could apply for as- 
sistance; and, indeed, his mind revolted 
from the thought of making his condition 
known, or craving charity from any one. 
His mother had been many years dead, and 
his father, a hard-working man in a distant 
part of the country, had never looked fa- 
vourably upon his son’s early marriage. He 
had, in fact, censured that step, and Edward 
Smith had parted from his father with this re- 
mark—‘‘ Father, I am going to London ; if 
I do well, you will hear from me; if I do 
not, I will never trouble you.” Writing to 
him, therefore, at such a time, was out of 
the question. Something must be done! 
He looked round his little home, but there 
was nothing the family could part with ; 
and having hitherto managed to avoid the 
pawn-shop, he felt as if he would rather die 
than go there. Then there was the parish! 
I need not say that he revolted, even under 
his present sufferings, from making an ap- 
plication there. 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 


It happened that, some considerable time 
before this, he had rendered an essential 
service to a poor old widow, called Jane 
Francis. She was the widow of a tailor, 
and had supported herself many years by 
needle-work. She had an intense dread of 
being buried by the parish, and, in the midst 
of much poverty, had always kept five 
pounds, carefully laid by, to pay her funeral 
expenses. This circumstance was known 
to Smith. Indeed, on one occasion he had 
been allowed to use it, when he happened 
to receive an order for a suit of clothes, and 
had not sufficient money to buy the cloth. 
It had been punctually returned; and, with 
many misgivings, he determined to ask 
again for the loan of this sacred fund. On 
making application to Mrs. Francis, and 
telling her of the death of his child, and his 
consequent distress, she readily and cheer- 
fully lent the money, and he immediately 
set to work. He purchased some few 
articles of mourning which seemed indis- 
pensable, and made arrangements for the 
interment of the child. 

In order to save expense, he asked one of 
his former shopmates to carry the coffin 
to the grave. Edward Smith learned, on 
the day of the funeral, from the man who 
rendered this assistance, that the foreman, 
to whom he owed his discharge from his 
last employment, had been detected in some 
acts of dishonesty, carried on by the aid of 
some of the workmen whom he had intro- 
duced ; and that they had beenimmediately 
discharged. Smith lost no time in waiting 
on his old master, and was at once em- 
ployed. 
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HOPE.—PRUDENTIAL RESOLVES. 


Most of our readers will recollect that the 
year 1835 was a prosperous year. There 
was a succession of good harvests, and pro- 
visions were eyen cheaper than they are at 
this time. Money was plentiful, and there 
was no difficulty in obtaining employment. 
Smith had acquired as much experience in 
the course of two or three years as falls to 
the lot of manyin a lifetime. Hope was not 
destroyed, and he began to look cheerfully 
to the prospect of better times. Just asthe 
year commenced, he drew up a schedule of 
the debts he had incurred, and found they 
amounted to twenty pounds. He deter- 
mined, if his strength held out and he con- 
tinued in employment, to pay off the whole 
in the course of that year. In this he suc- 
ceeded ; and began the following year with 
the buoyant feeling of a man who has just 
been relieved of a heavy burden, 


It is deplorable that a course of conduct 
so sensible and laudable as that adopted 
by Edward Smith is pursued by very few. 
The great bulk of the operatives, instead of 
making the best of a time when work was 
plentiful and provisions cheap, and sur- 
rounding their home with comfort, and lay- 
ing by a little to meet any reverse that 
might come, spent their earnings in various 
kinds of dissipation, more particularly that 
of drinking. This is the great defect of our 
working classes. They sacrifice everythin 
to present enjoyment, and spend in drink 
the means that, if carefully husbanded, 
would lay the basis of independence. Thus 
thousands of them have no resource but 
the workhouse when thrown out of employ- 
ment. L. Tage 


About that time he was returning home 
one Sunday morning from a place of worship 
when all at once the thought darted into 
his mind—‘‘I paid off twenty pounds last 
year; why cannot I save ten pounds this 
year?’ Before the end of January he was 
a depositor in a Savings Bank, and although 
he failed in realizing the amount, yet at the 
end of the year he had made a considerable 
deposit. 

There seemed now opened before him a 
career surrounded by as much comfort and 
respectability as usually falls to the lot of a 
working man. He worked hard, perhaps 
harder than ever; but he was stimulated 
by higher feelings than before. At the 
commencement of his London life he was 
engaged in a continual struggle with starva- 
tion. He was now labouring to attain a 
more elevated position in society, with fair 
prospects of success, when an entire change 
took place, affecting very seriously the whole 
of the operative classes, and especially the 
tailors, Sabre 6 a 
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TRADES’ UNIONS.—STRIKES, 


Some years ago, when Trades’ Unions 
were powerful, the leaders entertained 
the hope that they would be able so to unite 
workmen of all kinds as to make them en- 
tirely independent of every other class of 
the community. The tailors of the metro- 
polis were selected to begin the experiment, 
and by this strike 13,000 of them at once 
lost their employment. ‘The strike of the 
London tailors at that time was intended as 
the first of a series of strikes, which were to 
be followed by every trade throughout the 
country, This experiment failed, after it 
had done an immense deal of mischief, and 
brought distréss upon thousands of families. 
A few designing men had succeeded in im- 
posing upon their fellow-workmen, and had 
persuaded them that they were the only 
useful orders; that, if true to themselves, 
they could support each other, and command 
their own terms from the middle classes, as 
the middle and higher classes could not 
exist without the labouring classes. The 
result of that strike is an answer to the fal- 
lacies which mercenary men, for their own 
purposes, instil into the minds of workmen. 
The places of the turn-out workmen were 
soon filled by strangers. The greatly-in- 
creased number of labourers in the market, 
when the turn-outs could no longer exist 
without employment, opened a way for the 
introduction of an entirely new element of 
competition in the trade, and which has had 
more serious effects upon the condition of 
the workmen than any other change intro- 
duced. It was sudden, and the workmen 
had no time to accommodate themselves to 
altered circumstances. We allude to the 
temptation afforded to large capitalists, 


many of whom knew nothing about the | 
trade, except as opening a new field for the | 


investment of capital. By manufacturing 
on a large scale; by making large pur- 
chases of materials for ready money—very 
often buying the stocks of bankrupts; and 
by cutting down the wages of labour to the 
very lowest point; they have been enabled 
to undersell the regular tradesmen, and 
drive many of them out of the market. 


PUFFING AND UNDERSELLING. 


This system gradually developed itself. It 
was not, however, till the spring of 1841 that 
its full effects upon the trade began to be visi- 
ble. A system of puffing, both in prose and 
verse, was introduced by the proprietors of 
large establishments, and customers were ut- 
tracted by them in great numbers to the cheap 
sale-shops. Smith was one of the first to feel 
the effects of this change. He had continued 
working for the same master, but that master 
was now left without business. He tried his 
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| best to adapt himself to the change, but with- 


out success. Reduced prices, extensive adver- 
tising, and paying omnibus fares to and fro for 
the convenience of his customers, soon ex- 
hausted his means, and his name found its 
way into the bankrupts’ list. His premises 
were burnt to the ground, and some suspicions 
were entertained that the occurrence was not 
purely accidental. The master being ruined, 
the workmen were thrown out of employment ; 
and in consequence of the great numbers 
brought into the trade during the strike, there 
was little chance of finding another shop. 
Smith struggled manfully to maintain the po- 
sition he had gained, but gradually sunk down. 
Smith was but one of many who were reduced 
to great wretchedness by the introduction of a 
new system which had been precipitated by the 
strike. The number of operative tailors at this 
time is not less than 21,000—at that time there 
were nearly as many. There are, besides, great 
numbers of women employed in making waist- 
eoats and trousers. Up to 1834 the hours of 
labour were regulated by Act of Parliament ; but 
the regulations had been infringed by the 
masters, and this was one of the alleged reasons 
for thestrike which was made, and which was at- 
tended with such disastrous results to the tai- 
lors themselves. It brought in new hands, 
and masters began to employ women. The 
“middle-men,” who are technically called 
“Sweaters,” had been to a small extent en- 
gaged before the strike, but the system rapidly 
increased, and reduced the circumstances of the 
men to the lowest point. Of course the inferior 
workmen, and the intemperate man, stood the 
worst chance of obtaining employment under 
an increased competition. 


WANT OF EMPLOYMENT.—CONSEQUENT 
SUFFERING. 


Some of our readers may have experienced 
that desolation of feeling which comes over a 
man who, able and willing to work, wanders 
about from shop to shop, from street to street, 
unable to find it. They will easily imagine the 
condition of poor Smith. One morning, about 
this time, he set out on his accustomed and 
hitherto fruitless errand. He started from 
home as early as there was any probability of 
finding either masters or foremen in their 
shops. He had gone on the whole day, without 
tasting food, or scarcely resting a single mo- 
ment. Still no opening appeared. Towards 
eyening he bent his steps homewards, with a 
sad and heavy heart. He knew well he would 
have to encounter the-appealing looks, if not 
the clamorous outcries, of his family. He had 
left them in the morning without the means of 
supplying the wants of the day. As he slowly 
advanced towards home, he could ‘not but con- 
trast the happy faces of those he encountered 
with his own melancholy feelings. Every per- 
son seemed eager and intent on some pursuit 
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of pleasure or business. All passed on their 
way without noticing him, and he felt his heart 
sink within him. He crossed London-bridge, 
and looked on the tranquil bosom of the river. 
He began to speculate upon the fate of those 
who in distress sought for a quiet resting-place 
beneath its current, He checked the involun- 
tary thought. He dreaded to meet his children 
without being able to supply them with the 
means of purchasing food. He had no hope of 
being able to obtain it: He could not, however, 
forsake them. He roused himself to effort, and 
passed on. 
FORTUNATE ENCOUNTER. 


At the foot of London-bridge, he met an old 
shopmate, called Flanigan, who, without asking 
him whether he was out of work, took him by 
the hand, and said ‘“ You are just the man I 
wanted to see. I have been working for —— 
a good while now, and it answers very well. 
You know Bill Jones, he has just left me, and 
if you like you can take his place. There is 
plenty of trade, and no vacations. The prices 
paid are very low, but half a loaf is better 
than no bread.” So thought Smith, and he at 
once promised to be with Flanigan on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

His step was lighter and swifter during his 
walk homewards. He had at any rate a pros- 
pect of earning something to satisfy the wants 
of his wife and children. It eased his heart, as 
the promise in itself might soften the disap- 
pointment which they must inevitably feel at 
his returning without food. He felt himself a 
doomed man; and when he rose the next 
morning, and set out for the purpose of fulfil- 
ing his engagement, he felt wretched and un- 
comfortable, as if he was about to take a step 
to ruin, which could not be retraced. 

After half-an-hour’s walk, towards the east 
of London, he arrived at Flanigan’s house. It 
was rather a tall house, in a narrow thorough- 
fare near the Minories, containing six rooms, 
and was occupied by four distinct families, con- 
taining an aggregate of twenty individuals. 
Flanigan’s family, consisting of six persons, 
occupied twooftherooms. ‘There was himself, 
his wife, a daughter about sixteen, a youth of 
fourteen, and two smaller children. He had 
there, besides, working for him, a countryman 
of his own, named O’Brien, with whom Smith 
was to work as partner, and two unmarried 
women. All his own family were in some way 
or other engaged about the business. When 
Smith entered the room where the work was 
done, he found all these persons named assem- 
bled, except the mother and the younger chil- 
dren, who were below. It was a small apart- 
ment, and was the bedroom of the family, as 
well as the workroom. There were two bed- 
steads turned up in it, and a bundle rolled up 
in one corner, which contained a bed for the 
children. The air of the apartment was of the 
most offensive description, 


THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 


Flanigan was what is denominated in the 
trade a sweater. The method of working in 
thia place, which describes, with some modifi- 
cations, the whole sweating system, was 
as follows :—Flanigan received the garments 
ready cut out, from the warehouse of his 
employers, and distributed them among the 
persons in his employment. The coats were 
divided into thirds, one man making each fore- 
part, and another the collar and sleeves. The 
man who makes the left forepart always plans 
the facings, and such other parts of the coat.as 
are not cut by the foreman, and is therefore 
called, in the trade, the “mark-up” man. This 
was the part allotted to Smith, the other fore- 
part being made by his partner, and the collar 
and sleeves by Flanigan himself. Butas much 
of his time waa taken up by a general superin- 
tendence of the work, a large portion of his 
share was done bythe women and children, who 
were occupied also in making small garments. 
For making a coat, of the jirst class, Flanigan 
received jive shillings, out of which he reserved 
to himself one shellang to pay for the rent and 
firing. The remaining four shillings was 
equally divided, giving the two men one shil- 
ling and four-pence each for their parts, out of 
which they had to pay for the sewing materials 
required by themselves. It is always consi- 
dered in the trade that the third part of a coat 
is a fair day’s work. ‘The coats made under 
such a system are slighted, where itcan be done 
without detection. The men generally manage 
to complete three of them in two days. To do 
this they were compelled to work very long 
hours, and not a moment was allowed for meals 
which were taken while at work, by hastily 
snatching a morsel at a time. In this manner 
they were enabled to earn two shillings per day, 
but this was only while employed on the best 
work; work of an inferior quality was paid for 
at a much lower rate. It often happened that 
they were kept waiting some time after finishing 
one job before another was ready for them, so 
that after they had paid for their sewing, trim- 
mings, their wages on the average did not ex- 
ceed from eight to nine shillings per week. 
This was the Jargest amount that Smith could 
earn for the maintenance of his family, which, 
by this time, had increased. 

Many of the sweaters obtain considerable 
profits ; others are very little raised in circum- 
stances above the men they employ. These 
men are always on the look-out for young 
hands, and sometimes employ their wives to 
watch at certain places and accost novices from 
the country. They ask any man whom they 
suppose to be a tailor, “Do you want work ?” 
If he replies in the affirmative, they at once 
say that work in the greatest abundance can 
be given. A woman will thus engage the man 
tocome home with her. Work is given him, 
and they induce him to board and lodge with 
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them, The result, in a few weeks, is generally 
that he runs into debt with the family. If he 
has any little valuables, they are pledged or 
sold, and he is bound down to the place where, 
by ill Inck, he has been thrown. It is impos- 
sible for the poor man to get work on his own 
account. <A security is required for its safe re- 
turn. The operation of this system is most 
iniquitous and injurious. Sometimes a man 
will get some huckster or publican whom he 
has known for a length of time to become se- 
curity for him. He is thus bound to the huck- 
ster, and must deal at his shop, or he must 
spend a part of wis earnings at the publican’s, 
or their seeurity is withdrawn. Lodging-house 
keepers do the same thing. This practice is 
the growth of the last fifteen years. At that 
time the men mostly worked in the shops of 
their employers. It is said that efforts are 
made by letters and other means to get new 
hands from the country to work for the 
sweaters. 

’ The class of sweaters, and those who work 
for them, are styled in the trade ‘‘ dishonour- 
able.” There are not about 3,000 “ honour- 
able” tailors in the trade. These work at the 
best shops, and must necessarily be good work- 
men. These men are in the Trade Union, 
which consists of various societies, all of which 
meet at public-houses. In 1821, the Union 
numbered from 5,000 to 6,000 men. These 
men have certain laws for their government, 
and are mainly employed at the West-end 
houses. They have from 12s. to 163. for 
making a coat. At one time the practice of 


working at 6d. per hour prevailed, by which | 
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the workman was enabled to earn 5s. for the 
day of ten hours. Piece-work is now becoming 
general. 

At the lower class of slop-houses every 
advantage is taken of the men. A system of 
fines has been imposed of late. A penny is 
stopped for every garment not delivered before 
eleven o’clock on Saturday night. If any vermin 
is found upon a garment, and considering the 
wretched places in which the people live, this 
is no extraordinary occurrence, a fine of 4d. or 
6d. is levied. 

The houses of the people are filthy in the 
extreme, and when intemperance is added, as 
is too often the case, to other evils, the condi- 
tion of the poor tailors and their families is 
horrible. 

Another evil, of great magnitude, must be 
noticed. It cannot be expected that, from a 
population struggling with want and poverty, 
there can be any very lively sense of duty to 
children, nor any means of giving education, 
if the idea of its importance should exist. The 
woman is obliged to work, and cannot pay at- 
tention to her family. They run about the 
streets, and fall into vicious companionship. 
As soon as they are able, they must be employed 
to eke out the scanty earnings of the parents. 
The results may be easily anticipated. Disease 
and premature death thin the ranks, and those 
who escape such a fate are often thrown into 
crime or prostitution. 

Thus, new generations of paupers and cri- 
minals are reared up, and society suffers from 
the mass of contamination which is nurtured 
under so vicious a system. 


(To be continued in oux next.) 
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“THE LAW RELATING TO LANDLORDS AND TENANTS AND 


DISTRESSES 


FOR RENT. 


(Continued from page 281, vol. II.) 
ArRtTIcLE II, 
2, As to the creation of a tenancy from year to year. 
In all cases, where no certain term is mentioned for the tenancy to last, but an 


annual rent is agreed on, the tenancy is one “‘ from year to year ’’—i.e., the parties 
are bound toatenancy for one year certain, and for a year longer unless either party ~ 
give six months’ notice to quit at the expiration of the first six months of the 
tenancy, and so on in each subsequent year, #2. gr., a person entering a house as 
tenant, at the rent of £50 a year, at Christmas 1849, would be compelled in any 
event to hold it until Christmas 1850; and unless at Midsummer 1860 he gave 
notice to quit at Christmas, he would be obliged to hold on until the arrival of 
some subsequent Christmas, at the Midsummer previous to which he had given 
six months’ notice to quit. It is to be observed, that if the letting be in general 
terms, at so much per year, the tenancy is a yearly one, though the rent be received 
at shorter intervals than a year, and though a quarter’s notice given at any period 
of the year is agreed on. 

In the absence of other evidence, the law infers a tenancy from year to year, by 
the payment and receipt of yearly rent. Thus, if the owner for life of an estate 
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dies, and the party next entitled receives rent from the tenant in possession, a 
tenancy from year to year is created, unless there is a valid lease in existence for a 
definite period. 

In like manner, if a tenant for a term of years (as lessee) continue in possession 
after the expiration of his tenancy, by lapse of time, he is considered as a yearl 
tenant, at the same rent, and on the same terms, as in the expired lease, if the land- 
lord accept rent fromhim. If, also, a party, having an agreement for a lease, is let 
into possession and payment, he is a yearly tenant on the terms of the agreement, 
until the lease is granted. 


3, As to a tenancy for a less period than a year, as from quarter to quarter, 
month to month, or week to week. 

Having before stated that a general letting, at a yearly rent, makes the tenancy 
a yearly one, it requires a specific agreement and understanding that the tenancy 
shall be a quarterly, monthly, or weekly one, unless the rent is expressly received 
at so much per guarfer, month, or week. . 

If, however, in a tenancy originally monthly or weekly, the rent is allowed to 
continue in arrear up to the end of a quarter, and then paid, the tenancy becomes 
a quarterly one. 

II. We have to treat of the remedies in the power of the landlord to recover his 
rent. Of these there are three sorts, viz. :— 


1. By action at law ; which may be brought, where the amount sought to be re- 
covered does not exceed £40, either in the county court or one of the superior courts 
of Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, or Exchequer, at Westminster. Where the 
rent due is, over £50, the action must be in a superior court, unless the landlord 
abandons all the surplus rent due above £50, in which case he may still sue in the 
county court, 

In such an action, it is not competent for the tenant, if he came into possession 
under the plaintiff, or has paid rent to him, to dispute the plaintiff's title to the 
premises. 

This action cannot be brought after six years from the rent accruing, unless the 
tenant has given an acknowledgment, and a pronuise to pay it, in writing. 

The law will not allow a landlord to profit by an immoral use of his premises ; 
and therefore, if the landlord knowingly let his premises for an immoral purpose, 
he cannot recover any rent for the use and occupation of them. 

2. By ejectment. In form, this action is not for recovery of rent, but of possession 
of the premises ; but it is sometimes adopted by landlords, where there is no suffi- 
cient distress on the premises, and the letting is a beneficial one to the tenant, as the 
tenant can only stay the action (before trial or judgment by default) on payment 
of the rent due, and the costs of the action. 

3. By distress. 'This is the remedy most commonly resorted to, as it is not only 
the least expensive, but also the most powerful and expeditious means of the three. 

This remedy of seizing the goods of the tenant or other persons, on the premises 
for which the rent is due, is limited by certain strict rules, the infringement of 
which frequently leads to great litigation. ‘The object of the Legislature has been 
to provide the landlord with effectual means of recovering his rent, while due pro- 
tection is given to the tenant against an improper and wasteful dealing with his 
goods. 

1. As to the time when distresses can be made. 

No distress can be made until the day after that on which the rent becomes due 
has expired. No distress can be made after dark, but must be between sunrise 
and sunset. 7 

If atender of the rent, in coin, or Bank of England notes, be made to the land- 
lord, or his agent, before the distress is made, or to the broker on presenting himself 
to distrain, before he has actually impounded or made an inventory of the goods, 
a subsequent distress is illegal, and the landlord is bound to pay the expenses. 

2. Where distress must be made. 

In general, it must be made on some part of the premises for which the rent 
distrained for is due. Aye 
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The exceptions are as follows :—That a distress may be made upon the stock or 
cattle of the tenant, feeding on any common or way attached to the premises let. 
Also, in the event of a fraudulent and clandestine removal of the goods of the 
tenant, after the rent has become due, in order to avoid distress by the landlord, 
the latter is empowered, within thirty days after such removal, to distrain on such 
goods wherever they may be found (unless they shall have been fairly and actually 
sold) ; and if it be necessary so to do, he may break open any door in the day-time, 
with the assistance of a constable, having first made oath before a justice that he 
has reasonable cause to suspect that the goods are concealed within. And, lastly, 
if a landlord see cattle on the premises, and the tenant, to prevent distress, drives 
them off, he may pursue and distrain them. 

8. What goods may be distrained. 

As 4 general rule, all goods upon the premises, whether belonging to the tenant 
or not, can be distrained. ‘There are several exceptions, however. Goods on the 
premises noz the property of the tenant, in the way of his trade, such as horses in a 
shoe-smith’s shop, corn ata mill, the goods of a passenger at an inn, or in the 
hands of a carrier, or of an auctioneer for sale; as also those consigned to a 
wharfinger or factor for sale. 

In addition to such goods, not the property of the tenant, it is not allowed to 
distrain upon wearing apparel on a person’s back, or a watch in a man’s pocket, 
tools of a man’s trade in use, pawnbrokers’ duplicates, deeds, or unsaleable things, 
or loose money; nor beasts of the plough, if there be other sufficient goods on the 
premises. 


— 


THE: STATE TREALS: 


THE SEVEN BISHOPS AND OTHERS. 


Scarcety had the grave closed upon 
Oliver Cromwell, when the kingdom was 
torn with internal dissensions. We have 
seen how discontent in the popular mind 
was followed by conspiracy, and conspiracy 
by plot, and how the discovery of each plot 
was followed by the severest penalties which 
the law could inflict. The Restoration of 
Charles, though hailed with the highest 
demonstrations of joy, was not the return 
of peace, of law, and of freedom. We deny 
not that in ‘the crisis which followed the 
deposition of Richard Cromwell, England 
was in imminent danger of sinking under 
the tyranny of a succession of small men 
raised up and pulled down by military 
eaprice,’’ and that it was well for all parties 
to stand up ‘‘in firm union for the old laws 
of the land against military despotism.”’ 
But what could the country expect from 
the reign of a sovereign who was ‘‘ addicted 
beyond measure to sensual indulgence, 
fond of sauntering and of frivolous amuse- 
ments, incapable of self-denial and of exer- 
tion, without faith in human virtue or in 
human attachment, without desire of re- 
nown, and without sensibility to reproach?” 
What development or progress could be 
looked for under the sway of a man who 
** detested business, and would sooner have 
abdicated his crown than have undergone 
the trouble of really directing the admmis- 


tration ’’—a man whose “aversion to toil 
was such, and such his ignorance of 
affairs, that the very elerks who attended 
him when he sat in council could not 
refrain from sneering at his frivolous re- 
marks, and at his childish impatience ?” 
But for the foundation which Cromwell had 
laid deep and broad in the national mind for 
peace, and law, and freedom, the country 
would again have been deluged with the 
blood of her children. With the profligate 
and licentious example of the sovereign 
before them, those on whom a sterner 
puritanism had acted as a check, broke 
forth with ungovernable violence as soon as 
that check was withdrawn—threw the rein 
loose upon the neck of passion, and rushed 
to every kind and degree of criminal in- 
dulgence. And, but for the stronger virtue 
whose seeds Cromwell had so thickly and 
diligently sown, the nation would soon 
have sunk beneath the weight of its own 
corruption. 

Then, when James ascended the throne, 
he lost none of his fondness for arbitrary 
power. He was in heart a Romanist, and 
to bring back the English nation to the 
Romish faith was with him an object of 
intense solicitude. Any violent and uncon- 
stitutional exercise of his royal authority 
would not dc. But, presuming on the con- 
fidence of his parliament, he hoped to relax 
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those statutes which imposed civil dis- 


abilities on the ground of religious belief. 
Nor did he hesitate long before he put the 
loyalty of his Protestant people to the test. 
In his own palace he had a public celebra- 
tion of all the Roman Catholic rites; then 
he determined to have the Mass celebrated 
with all the pomp with which his prede- 
cessors had been surrounded when they 
went to worship in their Protestant churches 
and cathedrals. The service of the Romish 
church was, after an interval:of more than 
a century, once more performed at West- 
minster with regal splendour, This roused 
the sounder portion of the Protestant com- 
munity. They conceived the Protestant 
succession. to be in danger, and they were 
resolved to guard and defend it. <A bill was 
introducedinto Parliament for the exclusion 
of any Roman Catholic from the throne of 
England; and for their support of this bill, 
Russell and Sidney had suffered unto death, 
and Hampden was fined and imprisoned! 

With a show of rare liberality, but in 
reality to promote the Catholic interest, 
James issued a proclamation, of which the 
following are a few extracts :— 

‘‘ JamES R.—It having pleased Almighty 
God not only to bring us to the imperial 
crowns of these kingdoms through the 
greatest difficulties, but to preserve us by a 
more than ordinary providence upon the 
throne of our'royal ancestors, there is 
nothing now that we so earnestly desire as 
to establish our government on such a 
foundation as may make our subjects happy, 
and unite them to us by inclination as well 
as duty ; which we think can be done by no 
means 80 effectually as by granting to them 
the free exercise of their religion for the 
time to come, and, add that to the perfect 
enjoyment of their property, which has 
never been, in any case, invaded by us 
since our coming to the crown; which 
being the two things men value most, shall 
ever be preserved in these kingdoms during 
our reign over them, as the truest methods 
of their peace and our glory. We cannot 
but heartily wish, as it will easily be be- 
lieved, that all the people of our dominions 
were members of the Catholic Church, yet 
we humbly thank Almighty God it is, and 
hath of long time been, our constant sense 
and opinion (which upon divers occasions 
we have declared) that conscience ought 
not to be restrained, nor people forced, in 
matters of mere religion. It has ever been 
directly contrary to our inclination, as we 
think it is to the interest of government, 
which it destroys, by spoiling trade, de- 
populating countries, and discouraging 
strangers ; and, finally, that it never ob- 


tained the end for which it was employed. | merit. 
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subjects may be acquitted and discharged 


from all pains, penalties, forfeitures, and 
disabilities by them, or any of them, in- 
curred or forfeited, or which they shall, or 
may, at any time hereafter be liable to, for 
or by reason of their Nonconformity, or the 
exercise of their religion, and from all 
suits, troubles, or disturbances for the same, 
we do hereby give our free and ample 
pardon unto all Nonconformists, Recu- 
sants, and other our loving subjects, for 
all crimes and things by them committed 
or done contrary to the penal laws formerly 
made relating to religion, and the profes- 
sion or exercise thereof, hereby declaring 
that this our royal pardon and indemnity 
shall be as good and effectual, to all intents 
and purposes, as if every individual person 
had been therein particularly named, or 
kad particular pardons under our great 
se«l, which we do likewise declare shall, 
from time to time, be granted unto any 
person or persons desiring the same, will- 
ing and requiring our judges, justices, and 
other officers, to take notice of and obey 
our royal will and pleasure hereinbefore 
declared. And although the freedom and 
assurance we have hereby given, in relation 
to religion and property, might be sufficient 
to remove from the minds of our loving 
subjects all fears and jealousies in relation 
to either, yet we have thought fit further to 
declare that we will maintain them in all 
their properties and. possessions, as well of 
church and abbey-lands, as in any other 
their lands and property whatsoever.” 

A year later, his majesty made a further 
proclamation, as follows: ‘‘ Ever since we 
granted this indulgence, we have made it 
our principal care to see it preserved with- 
out distinction, as we are encouraged to do 
daily by multitudes of addresses, and many 
other assurances we receive from our 
subjects of all persuasions, as testimonies 
of their satisfaction and duty, the effects of 
which we doubt not but the next Parlia- 
ment will plainly show, and that it will not 
be in vain that we have resolyed to use our 
uttermost endeavours to establish liberty of 
conscience on such just and equal founda- 
tions as will render it unalterable, and 
secure to ali people the free exercise of their 
religion for ever, by which future ages may 
reap the benefit of what is so undoubtedly 
for the general good of the whole kingdom. 
It is such a security we desire, without the 
burden and constraint of oaths and tests, 
which have been unhappily made by some 
governments, but could never support any ; 
nor should men be advanced by such means 
to offices and employments, which ought to 
be the reward of services, fidelity, and 
We must conclude that not only 


«And to the end that all our loving! good Christians will join in this, but who- 
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éver is concerned for the increase of the 
wealth and power of the nation. It would, 
perhaps, prejudice some of our neighbours, 
who might. lose part of those vast advan- 
tages they now enjoy, if liberty of con- 
science were settled in these kingdoms, 
which are, above all others, most capable 
of improvement, and of commanding the 
trade of the world.” 

This proclamation, so good and just in 
itself, was ordered to be read in all the 
churches and chapels throughout the United 
Kingdom. But this was imposing a duty 
which all had not freedom of conscience to 
perform. His Grace of Canterbury, with 
six of the prelates, refused to read it, and 
protested, in writing, against it. This was 
construed into “ contriving, making, and 
publishing a seditious libel, in writing, 
against his Majesty and his government.”’ 
On this charge they were brought up before 
the King’s Bench. Objection was taken by 
their counsel to their commitment; but 
this was overruled. The very reverend 
defendants then put in a plea, pleading the 
privilege of peers of the kingdom; but this 
was refused. The trial proceeded. It 
filled up several days. And, though no 
common effort was made on the part of the 
crown to impeach these reverend fathers in 
God, no charge could be substantiated, and 
the jury brought them in not guilty, No 
sooner was the verdict delivered than the 
court rang with the shouts of the people. 


Tue EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 


It should seem, from the dedication pre- 
fixed to the volume of State Trials, that 
a design had been deeply laid, and carried 
on with more than usual violence by those 
who steered the helm of the State, for the 
subversion of the established religion and 
government of these three kingdoms; and 
that, ‘‘ among the rest, one of their chiefest 
contrivances was, by a malicious and illegal 
prosecution, to have extinguished the 
brightest luminaries of the English Church, 
to the end that the benighted people might 
the more easily after that have been misled 
into the pitfals of superstition and slavery.” 
This impression widely obtained among 
all ranks and orders. And among my Lord 
Shaftesbury’s papers a document was found 
which perfectly expresses the fear enter- 
tained by himself and others. We give it 
as it was read in court during his trial. 
Its language may be offensive to some (it is 
not grateful to ourselves), but we give it as 
a genuine production :— 

“ We, the knights, &c., finding, to the 
rief of our hearts, the Popish priests and 
esuits, with the Papists, and their ad- 

herents and abettors, have for several years 
last past pursued a most pernicious and 
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hellish plot, to root out the true Protestant 
religion, as a pestilent heresy, to take away 
the life of our gracious king, to subvert our 
laws and liberties, and to set up arbitrary 
power and popery : 

“And it being notorious that they have 
been highly encouraged by the counte- 
nance and protection given and procured 
for them by James, Duke of York, and by 
their expectations of his succeeding to the 
crown, and that through crafty, popish 
counsels his designs have so far prevailed, 
that he hath created many and great de- 
pendents upon him, by his bestowing offices 
and preferments both in Church and State: 

‘* Tt appearing also to us, that, by his 
influence, mercenary forces have been levied 
and kept on foot for his secret designs, 
contrary to our laws, the officers thereof 
having been named and appointed by him, 
to the apparent hazard of his Majesty’s 
person, our religion and government, if the 
danger had not been timely foreseen by 
several parliaments, and part of those 
forces, with great difficulty, caused by them 
to be disbanded at the kingdom’s great 
expense; and it being evident that, not- 
withstanding all the continual endeavours 
of the parliament to deliver his Majesty 
from the councils, and out of the power of 
the said duke, yet his interest in the minis- 
try of State, and others, have been so pre- 
valent, that parliaments have been un- 
reasonably prorogued and dissolved, when 
they have been in hot pursuit of the Popish 
conspiracies, and ail ministers of State their 
assistants. And that the said duke, in 
order to reduce all into his own power, hath 
procured the garrisons, the army and muni- 
tion, and all the power of the seas and 
soldiers, and lands belonging to these three 
kingdoms, to be put into the hands of his 
party and their adherents, even in opposi- 
tion to the advice and order of the last 
parliament : 

“And as we, considering with heavy 
hearts how greatly the strength, reputa- 
tion, and treasure of the kingdom, both at 
sea and land, is wasted, and consumed, and 
lost by the intricate, expensive manage- 
ment of these wicked, destructive designs ; 
and finding the same councils, after ex- 
emplary justice upon some of the con- 
Spirators, to be still pursued with the ut- 
most devilish malice and desire of revenge, 
whereby his Majesty is in continual hazard 
of being murdered, to make way for the said 
duke’s advancement to the crown; and the 
whole kingdom, in such case, is destitute 
of all security of their religion, laws, es- 
tates, and liberty—sad experience in the 
case, Queen Mary having proved the 
wisest laws to be of little force to keep out 
Popery and tyranny under a Popish prince - 
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‘* We have, therefore, endeavoured in a 


parliamentary way, by a bill for the pur- 
pose, to bar and exclude the said duke from 
the succession to the crown, and to banish 
him for ever out of these kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Ireland. But the first means of 
the King and kingdom’s safety being utterly 
rejected, and we left almost in despair of 
obtaining any real and effectual security, 
and knowing ourselves to be entrusted to 
advise and act for the preservation of his 
Majesty and the kingdom, and being per- 
suaded in our consciences that the dangers 
aforesaid are so imminent and _ pressing 
that there ought to be no delay of the best 
means that are in our power to secure the 
kingdom against them. We have thought 
fit to propose to all true Protestants, an 
union amongst themselves, by solemn and 
sacred promise of mutual defence and as- 
sistance in the preservation of the true Pro- 
testant religion, his Majesty’s person and 
royal state, and our laws, liberties, and 
properties; and we hold it our bounden 
duty to join ourselves, for the same intent, 
in a declaration of our united affections and 
resolutions in the form ensuing :— 

‘‘T, A B, do, in the presence of God, 
solemnly promise, vow, and protest to 
maintain and defend, to the utmost of my 
power, with any person and estate, the true 
Protestant religion against Popery and all 
Popish superstition, idolatry, and innova- 
tion, and all those who do, or shall endea- 
vour to, spread or advance it within this 
kingdom, 

‘*T will also, as far as in me lies, main- 
tain and defend his Majesty’s royal person 
and estate, as also the power and privilege 
of Parliaments, the lawful rights and liber- 
ties of the subject against the encroach- 
ments and usurpation of arbitrary power 
whatsoever ; and endeavour entirely to 
disband all such mercenary forces as we 
have reason to believe were raised to ad- 
vance it, and are still kept up in and about 
the City of London, to the great amaze- 
ment and terror of all the good people of 
the land. 

‘* Moreover, James, Duke of York, having 
publicly professed aud owned the Popish 
religion, and notoriously given life and 
birth to the damnable and hellish plots of 
the Papists against his Majesty’s person, 
the Protestant religion, and the govern- 
ment of this kingdom—lI will never consent 
that the said James Duke of York, or any 
other who is or hath been a Papist, or any 
ways adhered to the Papists in their wicked 
designs, be admitted to the succession of 
the crown of England; but by all iawful 
means, and by force of arms if need so re- 
quire, according to my abilities, will oppose 
him, and endeavour to subdue, expel, 
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and destroy him, if he come into England 
or the dominions thereof, and seek by force 
to set up his pretended title, and all such 
as shall adhere unto him, or raise any war, 
tumult, or sedition for him, or by his com- 
mand, as public enemies of our laws, reli- 
gion, and country. 

“To this end we, and every one of us, 
whose hands are hereunder written, do most 
willingly bind ourselves and every one of us 
unto the other, jointly and severally, in the 
bond of one firm and loyal society or associ 
ation ; and do promise and vow before God, 
that with our joint and particular forces we 
will oppose and pursue unto destruction all 
such as upon any title whatsoever shall op- 
pose the just and righteous ends of this as- 
sociation, and maintain, protect, and defend 
all such as shall enter into it, in the just 
performance of the true intent and meaning 
of it. And lest this just and pious work 
should be anyways obstructed or hindered 
for want of discipline and conduct, or any 
evil-minded persons, under pretence of 
raising forces for the service of this associ- 
ation, should attempt or commit disorders, 
we will follow such orders as we shall fram 
time to time receive from this present Par- 
liament, whilst it shall be sitting, or the 
major part of the members of both Houses 
subscribing this association, when it shall 
be prorogued or dissolved; and obey such 
officers as shall by them be set over us in 
the several counties, cities, and boroughs, 
until the next meeting of this or another 
Parliament; and will then show the same 
obedience and submission unto it, and those 
who shall be of it. 

‘‘ Neither will we, for any respect of per- 
sons or causes, or for fear or reward, 
separate ourselves from this association, or 
fail in the prosecution thereof during our 
lives, upon pain of being, by the rest of us, 
prosecuted and suppressed as_ perjured 
persons, and public enemies to God, the 
King, and our native country.” 

His lordship was charged with high trea- 
son, and it was moved that evidence might 
be heard in court. Witnesses were called, 
but their collective testimony amounted to 
nothing equal to the crime of treason. After 
the summing up, the jury withdrew to con- 
sider the evidence, and returned the bill 
IGNoRAMUS; ‘‘upon which the people fella 
hollowing and shouting.” 


STEPHEN COLLBDGE. 


From a nobleman we descend to a me- 
chanic. Colledge was a carpenter in the 
city of Oxford, and, like Shaftesbury, was 
charged with the crime of high treason. 
Having been kept a close prisoner in the 
Tower ever since he had been taken, he 
knew not what had been sworn against him, 
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nor the persons who had sworn; and being | hanged, beheaded, and quartered, and his 


thus ignorant of the matter, he humbly de- 
sired that he might have a copy of the in- 
dictment and a list of the jury, and be 
allowed counsel with whom to advise. This 
being denied him, he exelaimed—‘‘ God 
have mercy upon any man that is so ac- 
eused; for it is not possible for him to make 
his defence, if he cannot be at liberty to 
look after it himself, nor any of his friends 
permitted to do it for him!” And again— 
‘‘ For God’s sake, my lord, let me have the 
justice of the nation, and what by law an 
Englishman ought to have!” He was over- 
borne. ‘The trial proceeded; and after the 
evidence was taken, Colledge addressed the 
court, and said—‘‘ My Lord, I have only in- 
nocence to plead. I do declare, in the pre- 
sence of Almighty God, that as to whatso- 
ever is sworn against me, as to the seizing 
of his Majesty, providing arms, or having 
any design, either at Oxford or London, or 
any other place in the world, to seize upon 
the person of the King, or to rebel against 
the Government established, I vow to God 
Almighty I never had such’a thought in 
me. My Lord, they have sworn desperately 
against me, and it hath appeared, I think, 
by very creditable persons, that they have 
contradicted one another.....I think there 
is never a man that hath sworn against me 
but hath been sufficiently confuted by per- 

sons of integrity and honesty, men of prin- 
' ciple, men of religion; such, my Lord, as 
make conscience of what they say. They 
are persons altogether unknown to me, and 
most of them, as to what they had to say, 
it was what they offered voluntarily.” He 
was found guilty, and sentenced to be 


body to be at the king’s disposal. The 
sentence was carried into execution on 
Wednesday the 3lst of August, 1681, over 
against the gate of the Castle in the city of 
Oxford. Thus perished another martyr to 
truth and liberty ! 

On Friday, July 20th, 1683, the day pre- 
ceding the execution of my Lord Russell, 
were Captain THomas WatLoot, JOHN 
Rovusg, and WiLu1aAm Hons, called to lay 
down their lives at Tyburn, having been, on 
the same partial and distorted evidence, ac- 
cused and found guilty of treason against 
the King and the Government, Captain 
BLAGUE was brought in not guilty. Henry, 
Baron DELAMEIL, was charged with the 
same crime in the county palatine of Ches- 
ter, but, after a full hearing, was acquitted 
of all matters laid to his charge. 

If justice enjoyed an occasional triumph, 
it was more frequently foiled and thrown 
down. The deepest wrong was offered to 
principle and truth. The claims of con- 
science and of God were trampled under 
foot. The truest patriots were treated as 
rebels. Men who would have sacrificed life 
itself for the good of their country were 
doomed to suffer as traitors! But the hon- 
ours which they were denied in life are being 
strewn upon their graves by a faithful pos- 
terity. We can smile at the ideaof Charles 
the Martyr, but the memory of Russell and 
Sidney is embalmed in the memory of the 
English nation. Nor are these alone che- 
rished names. Others suffered. And when 
time has run its little round, they together 
will shine in a higher and brighter firma- 
ment as the stars for ever ! 


WEST INDIAN EXPERIENCES: OR, LIFE AND LABOUR AS A 
MISSIONARY FOR 14 YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. 


— 


CHAPTER VI.—ROMANCE RUBBED OFF. 


On® of the pests of tropical climates is the 
fecundity of insect life. It would seem as 
if the Egyptian plague of flies and locusts 
had taken up its permanent abode in the un- 
cleared forests and fever-breathing swamps 
of many parts of Jamaica. Our residence 
was in the lowlands, and during the rainy 
seasons, in May and October, we were often 
literally worn out with sand-flies and mos- 
quitoes. I have been obliged to break up 
an evening service frequently in the negro 
villages on account of these little vixens. 


Lilliputian as they are, they are positively 
terrible at times in their numbers; and, as 
a proof of it, horses and cows are not un- 
frequently stung to death in the bush by 
them. Then all the year round we had-the 
ants; sugar ants that did not sting, and 
black ants that did; red ants that smell 
very fustily, and lion ants that eat these 
up; wood ants that devour your house over 
your head, and duck ants that made excel- 
lent feeding for young ducks (whence their 
name); and many other ants, too numerous 
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to mention, and quite astonishing to a new 
comer, Then there were spiders, of sizes 
and powers most formidable. One of our 
newly-arrived missionaries’ wives, fresh 
from Belgravia or elsewhere, on entering 
her Jamaica house, near St. Ann’s Bay, 
was petrified with terror at beholding the 
multitude and variety of spiders that were 
in the kouse and out of the house. ‘Oh 
dear !’’? she cried, I shall never be able to 
live in this country, where there are so 
many spiders.”’ A worthy missionary 
standing by, and still labouring in the same 
part of the world, quite a veteran, and with 
a heart as young as ever, and an eye quick 
to catch the humorous everywhere, drily 
said, ‘“My dear madam, you need not be 
alarmed at spiders coming into your house, 
for the wise man says that spiders take 
hold even of kings’ palaces.” But more 
terrible was the tarantula spider, whose 
sting is often fatal. I knew a black man,a 
boat-captain, named Bogle, who lay down 
to sleep one day on the sand-keys, where 
he had been catching turtle, but was speedily 
roused by a sharp piercing sting in his arm; 
in half-an-hour his arm was powerless; 
within an hour delirium came on; his men 
put in for the shore as fast as they could, 
but with difficulty reached it, for they had 
to row and to hold him down at the same 
time. , When he reached his cottage, which 
was in the same yard as my temporary 
dwelling at Old Harbour Bay, he was raving 
mad; his eyes were starting from their 
sockets, and his mouth covered with foam. 
Everybody was afraid of him, and I had to 
volunteer my inexperienced hand to set him 
to rights. Our first business—and it was no 
easy task—was to get him undressed, and 
fastened to his bed; but even then he had 
to be held down. Meantime I sent for 
a doctor, who, when he came, was as 
frightened as myself. At length he was bled, 
and medicine administered, and in the eourse 
of the night he had alittle sleep ; but it wasa 
week before he recovered his senses, and 
five years afterwards his arm was almost 
dead and numb. After this I met with 
several similar cases, some of them ending 
fatally. 

To the spiders must be added scorpions ; 
and only those who have seen an energetic 
scorpion slowly advancing, with his many- 
jointed tail erect with insect rage, can un- 
derstand the force of the saying, ‘‘ the lash 
of scorpions.” Then there were centipedes, 
one of which bit a child of mine as he was 
sleeping in a hammock, and his arm and 
hand were swollen sadly long after: we re. 
turned to England. But, without further 
enumeration, one is not able altogether to 
denounce Sidney Smith’s cleverness on the 
subject as wholly an exaggeration ;—“‘ In- 
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sects,” he says, ‘‘are the curse of tropical 
climates. The béte rouge lays the founda- 
tion of a tremendous ulcer. In a moment 
you are covered with ticks. Chigoes bury 
themselves in your flesh, and hatch a large 
colony of young chigoes in a few hours, 
They will not live together, but every chigoe - 
sets up a separate ulcer, and has his own 
private portionof pus. Fes get entry into 
your mouth, into your eyes, into your nose; 
you eat flies, you drink flies, you breathe 
flies. Lizards, cockroaches, and snakes, 
get into your bed; ants eat up your books ; 
scorpions sting you on the foot. Everything 
bites, stings, or bruises; every second of 
your existence, you are surrounded by 
some piece of animal life, that nobody has 
ever seen before, except Swammerdam or 
Meriam. An insect with eleven legs is 
swimming in your tea cup; a nondescript 
with nine wings is struggling in the smal/ 
beer ;* or a caterpillar with several dozen 
eyes in his belly is hastening over the bread 
and butter. All nature is alive, and seems 
to be gathering all her entomological hosts 
to eat you up, as you are standing, out of 
your coat, waistcoat, and breeches. Such 
are the tropics! All this reconciles us to 
our dews, our fogs, vapours, and drizzles ; 
to our apothecaries rushing about with 
gargles and tinctures; to our old British 
constitutional coughs, sore throats, and 
swelled faces.” 

When I wrote the first line about insect 
life, I had no idea whereunto it would grow. 
But my readers will bear with me when I 
say that there is no prescription so sure of 
succeeding as this: try and take a good- 
humoured view of the externaé troubles of 
life; when there are internal troubles, when 
the bosom-bird doesn’t sing sweetly, then 
there is no time to be good humoured; itis 
time to set the house in order, and ascertain 
what is wrong within, before the ruin inci- 
pient, is aruim past recovery. So we tried 
to do abroad. With the blessing of a cheer- 
ful wife, and the all-comprehending good of 
our Heavenly Father’s blessing, the insect 
annoyances were often the source of amuse- 
ment and instruction ; and other worse and 
heavier disquietudes were reconciled to us 
by the thought that they naturally arose 
out of our self-chosen vocation ; and if, on 
the one hand, there were sources of trouble 
unknown at home, there were also rich 
pleasures arising from the deyelopment of 
mental and moral strength among a people 
who had hitherto been deemed the servants 
of servants. 


~ 
* An internal proof that Sidney Smith Rad > 
never been in the colontes, for there is no small 
beer to be found there, for this good reason—it 
wont keep during the voyage. 
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CHAPTER VII—THE PLANTER’S FIX. 


The year 1837 was a very trying year. 
Every one was at fault with every one. 
Nobody agreed with anybody. Everybody 

his own opinion about matters, but 
that was sure to be at variance with his 
neighbour’s opinion. Logomachy was the 
order of the day; and the missionaries 
were the cause of it all—at least, so it was 
said. The papers said it—the House of 
Assembly said it—all the local, and nearly 
all the stipendiary magistrates repeated it; 
there was no help for it. If it had not been 
for the“ sectarian clergy,” the island would 
have been prosperous; tlicir teaching had 
destroyed the Ei Dorado of the West, The 
missionaries themselves were not convinced 
of this, but, otherwise, held a strong opinion 
to the contrary. But now that one can 
look back on those thirteen years ago, one 
is not surprised at this attitude of antagon- 
ism assumed by all classes. Opinions, 
and people, too, have since then become 
more like each other; and all classes, even 
the missionaries, agree that there were 
often faults on both sides. 

The fact was this: the apprenticeship 
system, that prodigious effort of a Stan- 
leyan brain, did not work well. To be sure 
it was a trifle better than slavery. The 
laws, theoretically, were administered by 
magistrates appointed by the home govern- 
ment; the evidence of the people them- 
selves was now received in open court; 
and families could not be separated, and 
Pt er were absolutely allowed to buy 
and sell, and get gain; and the hours of 
labour were regulated by statute law, 
although, in most cases this custom was 
honoured more in the breach than in the 
observance. But still it was slavery dis- 
een To the people a mockery of their 
1opes ; to the planters a terrible mortifica- 
tion and sorrow. Everybody was cheated 


by it: the people because they were not free | 


to work for whom they pleased; and the 
planters because THEY were not free to 
“wallop” their “niggers” when they 
liked. It was folly to suppose that those 
who had been the victims of an evil system 
should at once forget the vices and the 
passions it had engendered. Within the 
period of two years, that is, from August 
1834, to August 1836, although the whip 
had been taken from the planter’s hands, 
and transferred, it was supposed, to the 
wisdom and coolness of the stipendiaries, 
60,000 apprentices received 250,000 lashes : 
and had not the entire freedom of the popu- 
lation been proclaimed in 1838, two years 
before the appointed period, a second and 
a fiercer ibultion than that of 1833 must 
have taken place. Everybody knows that 


Lord Stanley’s aot forbade the whipping 
of women, and everybody knows that 
women were flogged throughout the whole 
term. 

But the sycophancy and the subserviency 
of many of the stipendiaries are easily ac- 
counted for. They were tlie paid officials 
of the planters—mauy of them coarse, 
drinking bullies, retired half-pay officers 
and underlings of office, that were trouble- 
some at home. 

Asa proof of the bad working of the 
system, and of the utter fruitlessness of all 
attempts to modify slavery, no stronger 
illustrations can be adduced than these 
two. The Marquis of Sligo, who had been 
Governor of Jamaica, was himself a large 
proprietor in the island; but seeing the 
inutility of the act of apprenticeship, he 
emancipated his slaves entirely, consider- 
ably before the period of entire freedom in 
1838. 

No one that skims over these details 
will be surprised that things began long 
before 1838 to get very much out of joint ; 
and the worst was, that the antediluvians 
refused to make any preparation for the 
advent of entire freedom. Everybody saw 
it coming ; such an event casts its shadow 
a long time before; and yet scarcely a 
single planter made the slightest attempt 
to modify his plans, or to secure a resident 
labouring population. One of my reasons 
for going into these details is to explain in 
park the puzzling question—How is it the 

Vest Indies are in such a ruinous con- 
dition now’ I by no means intend to say 
that the fault is whol/y on the side of my 
countrymen, the planters; but I] do mean 
to say that the fault ts least of all on the 
side of the negroes, An instance or twomay 
suffice. The property of theS ’sisasplen- 
did sugar estate. It had, if I remember 
rightly, upward of 450 resident slaves upon 
it. et a man transfer his ideas to a large 
English farm, and fancy 450 resident la- 
bourers on 2¢/ Atthe time I refer to, a 
gentleman of the name of § was the 
manager. He was by no means the worst 
specimen of a manager that I knew ; apart 
from moral character, he was, in Jamaica 
parlance, a very respectableman. He was 
a thorough planter, and not particularly 
inclined to “wallop.” But still he hated 
black people. He had oppressed and ill- 
treated them, and as a necessity he hated 
them. With all this, however, 8 
was not an over-bad man. I had occasion 
to see Mr. 8. one day. No sooner had I 
dismounted than his familiar call was heard 
through the jalousies : “ Boy! take the par- 
son’s horse. Quick! you scoundrel; and 
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give him some cane-tops.” Arrived at the 
landing-place: “How do you do? glad to 
see you, Mr. B. Girl! here; quick! bring 
chairs, and put the wine on the table!” 
After my special business was despatched, 
which was to borrow a waggon and oxen 
for a seventeen-mile journey to Salt River, 
a request readily granted, I began my 
budget. “What are your plans for the 
future, Mr. 8.2?” “None, sir; intend to 
take it easy. If the fellows work, well; 
and if they don’t, it can’t be helped ; must 
import European immigrants.” 

“ But having the labourers close at hand, 
would it not be worth while to see if their 
services could not be retained after they 
are free, by entering into some arrange- 
ments with them!” 

‘* What arrangements do you propose?” 

“Well, they must pay a moderate rent 
for their houses, and for the grounds they 
now use as provision-grounds; be at liberty 
to work where they like and when they 
like; andsoas you get your rent from them 
you have nothing more to do with them, 
only you may be sure, that, all other things 
being equal, they will prefer working here 
to going a distance from home to look for 
employment.” 


“You don’t suppose I should think of 


such terms as these ?” 

“T don’t know; but as land is plentiful, 
and in many parts cheap, and the negroes 
have saved money, depend on it they will 
buy land, become small freeholders, and, 
for a time, all labour will be withdrawn 
from the estates.” 

“Tet them do so; I will never make a 
bargain with a black fellow.” 

The first of August came! The people 
were all in different places of worship— 
most of them in my chapel. On their re- 
turn they found notices affixed to every 
cottage, dated on the very day of freedom, 
requiring them at the end of three months’ 
time to give up possession of their cottages 
and provision-grounds! What were they 
todo? It seemed tothem, and to others 
also, that the sooner they left the estate the 
better. Land was easily secured, posses- 
sion given, instalments of its value paid 
down, and to temporary huts erected in a 
day or two the people retired, after which 
they proceeded to clear their grounds, 
plant provisions, and build more substan- 
tial cottages. The result was, that, not 
only in this case, but in many, many others, 
no labour at all was done by the people on 
the sugar estates for twelve months after 
freedom; the necessary consequence of 
which was the rapid depreciation of pro- 
‘ perty by the growth of “ bush” among the 
canes, &c., and the great difficulty and ex- 
pensiveness, and impossibility in some 
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cases, of getting the standing crops off the 
grounds. 

At one of my out-stations in the Mocho 
mountains, the people were very anxious 
to build a school-house, and undertook to 
do so under my directions, An acre of 
ground had been given to me by a black 
man, (that is, by an “ o/d time freeman,” not 
a “queen’s freeman”), and some 40 or 5). 
people, men and women and boys and girls, 
were busy making a lime-kiln, as the first 
step towards the accomplishment of their 
wishes. They chose to do this, and to. do 
it for nothing too; but it was not idleness 
nor squatting, as was falsely said. Under. 
the stimulus of the driver they never did 
so much, or did so well, as under the 
stimulus of Willinghood. Whilst so en- 
gaged a party of gentlemen in the neigh- 
bourhood rode by, not a little annoyed to 
see so many working for one, to whom the 
other day they could say Go, and they 
went—Come, and they came. “ Well,” 
said one of them, “ what’s the parson giving 
youa day?” ‘Oh, nothing,” said one of 
the people (these were the newly-found 
days of freedom of speech), “ we are work- 
ing for ourselves, not. for the parson; this 


! school-room is for us and our chtldren!” 


“Ah! you'll get rich at that rate; come 


and work for me and I'll give youeighteen 


pence a day to pick my coffee.” 

“ Perhaps massa can pick coffee himself 
now ; he always say he can do very. well 
without us black people.” 

“Come! come along! don’t work for 
nothing there! Come, I'll pay you.” 

“Ah! massa never mind! massa mustn’t 
fret about our working for nothing! You 
see, massa, all our life long we work for 
nothing! and it don’t kill us yet, and this 
little bit of work for nothing won’t kill us. 
quite. 

“You raseals! you! that’s your ingrati- 
tude, is it? Ah, old boy, you'll catch it 
yet; well have English paren out to 
do your work.” 

“Very good, massa! you bring the 
buckra gentlemen here to help us; we 
shall see how him stand the sun! Thesun 
a hot something for true! and when guinea 
grass grow, buckra man die; but, massa, 
don’t fret—don’t fret about our working. 
for nothing ; you make us use toit for long 
time, till it come quite easy.” 

The tables were turned; and the planters 
were reaping the fruits of their own se- 
verity and impolicy in alienating the hearts 
of the labouring population from them,and. 
from the estates on which they were born. 

The black man was free to all intents 
and purposes, but the white manager was 
a bond slave to the circumstances ates 
own creation, — , 
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SHORT HOMILIES, BY PARSON FRANK.—No. IY. 


For there are two heavens, sweet, 

Both made of love,—one, inconceivable 

Even by the other, so divine it is; 

The other, far on ¢his side of the stars, 

By men call’d Home, when some blest pair are met 

AS we are now. LEIGH HUNT. 
PROBABLY no nation under heaven enjoys, upon the whole, so deep and cordial 
a. sense of the happy meaning of Homer, as our own. Some foreigners take upon 
themselves to laugh at our high estimate of the domestic ties and household affec- 
tions. Every sensible man can afford to let them laugh on. Nay, he will join in 
the laugh—his glee, however, being that of satisfaction—Ais complacency arising 
from the compliment involved in his neighbour’s merriment. Assuredly, no brave 
and earnest soul need be ashamed of loving and clinging to the pleasures of Home, 
Itis womanly so to love and cling to them, but itis manly also. Only frivolous or 
degraded natures feel otherwise. As folks say, ‘‘there’s a screw loose,” when a 
man is shy of home attractions, and finds them repulsive rather than alluring—a 
centrifugal rather than a centripetal force. A. good many screws are loose in the 
social mechanism of working men; but certainly this indifference to home, and 
neglect of the interests of home, is one of them, and not the least. Nor is the mis- 
chief to be remedied at once and for ever by a ‘* Short Homily.”’ 

A hundred circumstances may meet in a hundred various combinations to make 

home unhappy, or at least unattractive. And to surmount the difficulty of each 
separate case, one would need to know the particular circumstances which contri- 
buted to create that difficulty, such as a confirmed habit of intemperance in the hus- 
band, or of scolding in the wife, or of disobedience in the children, or of discomfort 
inthe dwelling, and soon. But the fact remains, that myriads of English homes, 
which really might be nests of comfort and repose, and enjoyment, are nothing 
better than plague spots of family disorder, having the very elements of a miniature 
hell perfect so far as it goes. The master lays the whole blame on the stooping 
shoulders of the mistress, and she, we may be sure, retorts the personality, and re- 
pays the capital charge with compound interest. In such an instance Sir Roger de 
Coverley’s rule generally holds good, that much may be said on both sides ; and also 
that there are faultson both sides. Now, if both the impassioned litigants, so full of 
recrimination and self excuse, would but make mutual concessions and allowances, 
they might destroy the charge of ‘cat and dog life,” so validly preferred against 
them, and set up the sign of Darby and Joan instead. Or, ifone only of the twain 
is open to reason, let him or her begin at once, and see what can be done by individual 
effort, to turn the sword of strife into a ploughshare of productive peace. The 
pains will be well bestowed—the good effort will not be, cannot be, wholly lost. 
Hercules did not put his shoulder to the wheel in vain—nor, when the deed was 
done, did he regret having strained his muscles and stretched his sinews a little. 
Even if he had failed, the exercise would have done him good. 
- Would to God that any words of mine might avail to excite some readers, or 
reader even, to turn over a new leaf in ‘‘ domestic economy,” and to strive to make 
a wretched home blessed, or a happy one more blessed still. The aim were inspirit- 
ing, the achievement right noble. One such success becomes a seed-field of 
future triumphs. Onesuch example becomes a rallying-point, a standard illustra- 
tion for the social reformer. He can say, look there, and see what perseverance in 
good purposes has accomplished. That house was once a ‘wild-beast show’—a 
bear-garden; a focus of riot, altercation, misrule, disorder, strife of tongue; its 
inhabitants hated the sight of it, and spent as small a part of their life, as improper 
a fracture of their time in it as possible. Now, it isso changed, and people who used 
to gossip by the hour about the scandal caused by its evil name, are positively 
envious of the evident prosperity which blesses its roof-tree; Of such an envy as 
that, 1, for one, will hope the fairest results. For there rings in its ears a ‘* Song of 
the Bell” which seems to say, Go, and do thou likewise. - 
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When 4 man’s youthfu. home has been happy, how precious and soothing is its 
remembrance, deep in the vista of years! Hear Lamartine speak of his :—‘‘ As 
for me, I preserve carefully its much-prized relics—the straw, the moss of which 
it was built ; and although itis now empty, deserted, and stripped of all those ten- 
der and enchanting ties that gave it life, I love to revisit it, to sleep at times there 
once more; as if the localities retained the impress of the scenes which they had 
witnessed, and as ifI could again hear, on awakening from my slumbers, the voice 
of my mother, the footsteps of my father, the joyous exclamations of my sisters, and 
all the sounds of youth, of life, and of love.’”’** When Sir Walter Scott returned, 
a helpless paralytic, to Abbotsford, after his continental tour in search of health 
that never was again to be his, itis touching to read that he desired to be wheeled 
through his rooms, and was accordingly moved leisurely for an hour or more up 
and down the hall and the great library—‘I have seen much,’ he kept saying,’ but 
nothing like my ain house—give me one turn more.’+ He had laboured to make it 
a happy home, vr he could not haye felt and spoken thus. Why should we not 
also labour, and provoke one another to this work and labour of love? Flitches of 
bacon are no longer given to loving couples in tokens of unbroken amity, but there 


—< 


is little occasion; such virtue is eminently its own reward. 


There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest, 

Where man, creation’s tyrant, casts aside 

His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride, 
While in his softened looks benignly blend 

The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend.+ 


THOMAS TELFORD, THE ENGINEER. 


— 


Ir is matter of reget that the outlines only 
of the life of so remarkable a man as 
Thomas Telford are available to the public. 
The filling up, even in the moderate degree 
which perfect delicacy of feeling might 
allow, could not fail to be at once highly in- 
teresting and instructive. This, however, 
Mr. Telford himself did not choose to give; 
his life, from his own pen, consisting more 
of a description of his great works than of 
personal narrative; nor have others had 
the means of supplying the deficiency to 
any considerable extent. Enough, however, 
is known to indicate the qualities which led 
this celebrated man from a very humble to 
a very high station, and to teach again the 
oft-taught lesson, that integrity and dili- 
gence never lose their reward, and that, 
joined to ability, they can surmount all the 
obstacles which poverty and obscurity 
place in the way of advancement. 

Thomas Telford was born in the parish 
of Westerkirk, Dumfrieshire, Scotland, on 
the 9th of August, 1757. His father was a 
shepherd, and died ere the year in which 
his son was born closed. His mother, 
whose maiden name was Janet Jackson, 
was thus left to endure the hard struggle 
of a poor widow with a fatherless child. 
No doubt she turned all the more forcibly 
to that child, that he had none to care or 


* Lamartine’s Autobiography. 
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jwork for him but herself. What kind of 


disposition she possessed we do not 
know; if we may judge of it by her son’s, 
we can suppose that it was not wanting in 
energy and hopefulness; but if she did be- 
guile the suffering present with anticipa- 
tions of better days in the future, when her 
boy’s strong arm could support both her 
and himself, it is very certain these hopes 
must have fallen far short of the high rank 
which she lived to see him attain, With 
what pride the aged matron received the 
letters which from time to time brought her 
accounts of her son’s growing prosperity ! 
letters which he had the consideration to 
write in printed characters, that she might 
read them without the assistance of others. 

In the parish school of Westerkirk, Tel- 
ford received the humblest education. As 
soon as he was old enough to make himself 
at all useful, it would seem that he at- 
tended school only during the winter 
months, being employed in the summer 
by his uncle as a shepherd boy. He early 
showed that unquenchable desire for know- 
ledge, which generally marks the boy- 
hood of men destined to distinguish them- 
selves in the world. The humble book- 
shelves of his neighbours were ransacked for 
that food which his mind craved, and of 
which the supply was so scanty. What he 
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did procure he turned to the best account, | 
nor was his a mind which could learn only 
from books. ‘the wonderful and beautiful 
phenomena of nature, with which the long 
solitary out-door watchings of his shepherd 
life made him familiar, must not be forgotten 
in taking account of the influences which 
educated his active and observant mind. 'To 
the natural poetry of the beautiful district 
in which he fed his flocks may be traced the 
awakening, or at least the strengthening, 
of those imaginative tendencies which he 
retained fresn through a life busied with 
pursuits of a very different character. 

When a little further advanced in life 
Telford learned the trade of a stonemason, 
and for several years he was employed in 
his own parish and the neighbouring ones, 
building bridges over mountain streams, 
farmhouses, and sometimes a church. 
During this time he was chiefly remarkable 
for the neatness with which he cut out let- 
ters on grave-stones. His taste for reading 
nought diminished, he spent the evenings 
of his hard-working days in perusing, by the 
light of the cottage fire, such books as he 
could borrow. He was noted also for the 
gaiety of his spirits, and was long remem- 
bered by the name of ‘‘ Laughing Tom.” 

The peculiar bent of his genius was not 
yet developed; instead of sketches of 
bridges and plans of roads casting their 
shadows before, the future engineer em- 
ployed his leisure hours in the Jess profit- 
able work of making verses, which he had 
the satisfaction to see printed in ‘* Ruddi- 
man’s Weekly Magazine,” under the sig- 
nature of ‘‘ Eskdale Tam.’’ In one of his 
pieces there is a description, evidently appli- 
cable to himself :— 

** Nor pass the tentie curious lad, 
Who o’er the ingle hangs his head, 
And begs of neighbours books to read ; 
¥or hence arise 
Thy country’s sons, who far are spread, 
Baith bold and wise.” 

One of his compositions, entitled ‘“ Hisk- 
dale,” appears in the ‘‘ Poetical Museum,”’ 
a miscellany of verse, published at Hawick, 
and is thus introduced—*‘ Thomas Telford, 
author of the following poem, was bred a 
mason, at the village of Langholm, on the 
banks of the Ksk; a young man of no edu- 
cation but common reading, assisted by some 
few books lent him by the neighbouring 
gentlemen ’’ Some verses of his, addressed 
to Burns, were, by the author’s permission, 
published long afterwards, by Dr. Currie, 
in his life of the Scottish poet. 

In 1783 Telford went to Edinburgh, to 
seek better employment than his native dis- 
trict afforded; and there he continued to 
work for some time, all the while embracing 
every opportunity which presented for 
studying architectureon scientific principles. 
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He had learned to take architectural draw- 
ings, which enabled him to preserve the re- 
sults of his observations, 

In 1782 we find our spirited young mason 
on his way to the great metropolis, ‘ I 
made my way direct to London,” he says, 
‘“‘as the great mart for talents andingenuity, 
and I was fortunate in getting employed at 
the quadrangle of Somerset-place-buildings, 
where I acquired much practical informa- 
tion, both in the useful and ornamental 
branches of architecture, And in the course 
of my two years’ residence in London, [ had 
an opportunity of examining the nume- 
rous public buildings of the metropolis of 
Great Britain, and I became known to Sir 
W. Chambers and Mr. Robert Adam, the 
two most distinguished architects of that 
day, the former haughty and reserved, the 
latter affable and communicative; and a 
similar distinction of character pervaded 
their works, Sir William’s being stiff and 
formal, those of Mr. Adam playful and gay ; 
and although from neither did I derive any 
direct advantage, yet so powerful is manner 
that the latter left the most favourable im- 
pression, while the interviews with both 
conyinced me that my safest plan was to 
endeavour to advance, if by slow degrees, 
yet by independent conduct.”’ 


He did not enter London altogether 
friendless. Fortunately for him and for many 
others, Mr. John Pasley, belonging to an 
Eskdale family, a wealthy merchant, was 
settled there, and proverbial for the kind- 
ness with which he received young men from 
Eskdale, and forwarded their views. ‘Tel- 
ford was welcomed by him with genuine 
kindness, and it was probably through Mr. 
Pasley’s means he was introduced to the 
notice of Sir W. Chambers. ‘To the same 
friend, through the influence of his brother, 
Admiral Pasiey, Telford was most likely 
indebted for what he calls the next step in 
his professional career, the superintendence 
of building a house in Portsmouth dock- 
yard for the resident commissioner. ‘ Dur- 
ing the three years,’”’ he says, ‘‘ that I at- 
tended the building of the commissioner’s 
house, and of a new chapel for the dock- 
yard, hadan opportunity of observing the 
various operations necessary in the founda- 
tions and construction of graving-docks, 
wharfs, walls, and similar works, which 
afterwards became my chief occupation,” 

These works completed, he was invited 
into Shropshire to superintend some altera- 
tions in the Castle of Shrewsbury, which, 
with other works in the neighbourhood 
committed to him, were executed in so 
satisfactory a manner, that Mr. Telford was 
appointed surveyor of public works for the 
county of Shropshire, a situation which he 
retained till his death. 
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it was not till about the year 1793 that 
Mr. Telford directed his chief attention to 
civil engineering. About that time the 
gentlemen of Shropshire, desirous of unit- 
ing the rivers Dee and Mersey with the 
Severn, determined to have a canal con- 
structed for that purpose; and, having ob- 
tained the necessary legislative sanction, 
they intrusted the undertaking to their 
surveyor of public works, whose abilities 
they had had ample means of testing. 
‘“‘In conducting the Ellesmere Canal, as 
this work was called,’’ says an able writer, 
“‘ Mr. Telford possessed peculiar qualifica- 
tions, Skirting, as it did, the base of the 
Welsh hills, no fewer than two aqueduct 
bridges of unusual extent were required to 
cross the valleys of the Verioy and the 
Dee; and for such purposes architectural 
experience was pre-eminently necessary. 
The first of these works, namely, the Chirk 
Aqueduct, is an object of great interest. 
It was completed in 1801, at an expense of 
£20,898 ; crossing a picturesque valley 
seven hundred and ten feet wide, and car- 
rying the canal at a height of seventy feet 
above the bed of the river. It is twenty- 
two feet wide, and consists of ten arches, 
each of which is forty feet span, and from 
the perfect equality of them all, the bridge 
has a grand and imposing appearance. 
But the work possesses still higher merit. 
Hitherto our aqueduct bridges retain the 
water by means of puddled earth resting in 
masonry; but in many cases, even in the 
works of Brindley, the action of frost had 
burst the masonry, and thrown down the 
aqueduct. In order to avoid such acci- 
dents, Mr. Telford, in place of filling up the 
spandrills of the arches with earth, con- 
structed them with longitudinal walls, and 
across these the canal bottom was formed 
by cast-iron plates fixed in square stone 
masonry. The sides of the canal being 
made waterproof by ashlar work, backed 
with burnt bricks laid in Parker’s cement. 

Interesting, however, as this fine bridge 
must ever be, it is eclipsed by the Pontey- 
sylte Aqueduct, which crosses the Dee, and 
adds new beauty to the picturesque valley 
of Langollen. In the design of this mag- 
nificent work, which was completed in 1809, 
at an expense of £47,018, Mr. Telford 
adopted a new method of construction, 
which has since been generally followed. 
The height of the canal was no less than 
one hundred and twenty-seven feet above 
the Dee, and after the width of the valley 
had been shortened by embankments, one 
thousand and seven feet still remained to 
be crossed. Mr. Telford saw the risk, as 
well as the enormous cost, of constructing 
an aqueduct of such length and height by 
piers and arches of stone, and therefore 


conceived the idea of carrying the catial 
over the valley in a cast iron trough, sup- 
ported on cast iron arches, and resting on 
stone piers. ‘The piers are twenty in num- 
ber, including the two abutment ones; and 
are united by nineteen arches of forty-five 
feet span. ‘The piers are of solid masonry 
to the height of seventy feet, but the upper 
fifty feet of them is built hollow, with one 
cross inner wall, a device which not only 
saved masonry, but lowered the centre of 
gravity of each pier. The parapet of both 
the Whisk and Ponteysylte aqueducts is an 
iron railway, which gives lightness and ele- 
gance to the structure,” 

A greater work than the Ellesmere Canal 
soon called for the utmost exertions of Mr, 
Talford’s talents. The commissioners of 
the forfeited estate in Scotland that formed 
the idea of opening a navigable communi- 
cation between the eastern and western 
seas, and the locks of the great glen of 
Scotland, extending over a distance of 
nearly two hundred miles. In 1773 the 
celebrated James Watt was employed in 
making surveys for this purpose, and re- 
ported favourably of its practicability. The 
restoration of the forfeited estates, however, 
delayed the execution of the plan. In 1801 
Government again reverted to the design, 
along with other plans for promoting im- 
provements in the Highlands, and Mr. Tel- 
ford was “ directed to survey the coasts, as 
well as the interior of Scotland, in reference 
to the establishment of naval stations, the 
improvement or formation of harbours, the 
construction of roads and bridges, and the 
practicability of a canal along the Great 
Caledonian glen. This task was executed 
with his usual promptitude and ability ; and 
after the propositions which he made to the 
Government had been submitted to Parlia- 
ment, and undergone the fullest examina- 
tion, two Boards of Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners were appointed—the one for exe- 
cuting the Caledonian Canal, and the other 
for making roads and bridges in the Hish- 
lands. Both these commissions concurred 
in appointing Mr. Telford their engineer.” 
With characteristic energy and wonderful 
ability he set to the execution of the greatest 
work of the kind ever undertaken. ‘“ The 
Caledonian Canal,” writes the author al- 
ready quoted, “which was begun in 1803, 
and opened in 1822, is doubtless the greatest 
specimen of inland navigation in the world. 
Its total length is sixty miles, twenty-three 
of which are formed artificially ; the other 
thirty-seven, being the united lengths of the 
three fresh-water lakes, namely, Loch-Ness, | 
Loch-Oich, and Loch-Lochy, through which 
it passes. As it was intended to admit the 
largest vessels that trade between Liverpool 
and the Baltic, West Indiamen of an aver- 
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-age size, and frigates of thirty-two guns 
when fully equipped, its dimensions were 
necessarily great. The width of the water 
surface was to be no less than one-hundred 
and twenty feet, the bottom width fifty, and 
the depth twenty; while the locks, which 
are twenty-eight in number, are no less than 
one hundred and seventy or one hundred 
and eighty feet long, and forty wide, Al- 
though the three fresh-water lakes, which 
we have mentioned, greatly facilitated the 
formation of the canal, yet the construction 
of eight junctions with the canal itself oc- 
casioned much labour and expense, as 
well as great embarrassment to the engi- 
neer. ‘These junctions, as well as the 
shallows at Loch-Oich, have been cleared 
by dredging machines to the depth of 
fifteen feet; but in various places a further 
excavation of five feet is necessary to ob- 
tain the intended depth of twenty feet. The 
canal was opened in October, 1822, when 
the late Mr. Charles Grant, formerly mem- 
ber for the county, and one of the most 
zealous of the commissioners, gave a grand 
féte to seventy gentlemen who had accom- 
panied him in a steam-barge from sea to 
sea. But though the Caledonian Canal was 
thus opened, our readers must not suppose 
that it was completed. The estimated ex- 
pense of this great national work was 
£474,531, while the actual expenditure was 
nearly double that sum. This excess above 
the estimate arose from the great increase 
which took place in the price of materials 
and labour, as well as from unexpected 
difficulties which occurred during the pro- 
gress of a work so unlike, both in character 
and magnitude, those of any previous un- 
dertaking. The new grants of money 
which were necessary to carry on the canal, 
brought the subject annually before .the 
public, and individuals were not wanting to 
characterize the undertaking as a job, to 
represent the delay as unjustifiable, and 
to maintain that the expenditure had 
been as extravagant as it had been un- 
profitable. 


Under the influence of this feeling which 
we have described, the ignorant and mis- 
guided public called for the immediate 
completion of the work, and at the same 
time demanded a cessation of the supplies 
by which it was to be effected. It order to 
pacify this growing discontent, Mr. Telford 
was induced to give his tacit but unwilling 
consent to finish the works in a less perfect 
and substantial scale; and from the same 
motive of putting down the ignorant cry 
of envy and malevolence, that the naviga- 
tion of the canal would, after all, not 
be practicable, he agreed to open it 
for the passage of shipping in the un- 
finished, unsafe, and altogether unsatis- 
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factory condition in which it at present 
remains.* 

Our readers will readily conceive the 
mortification which Mr. Telford must have 
experienced when he found the nation and 
ministry arrayed against him, and when he 
felt the glory of executing the greatest 
work in Europe turned into shame. His 
powerful mind, however, bore the affliction, 
and wisely yielded to what he could not 
avoid,”’ 

As engineer to the commission for High- 
land roads and bridges, Mr. Telford’s la- 
bours, if not so splendid and striking as his 
canal operations, were perhaps even more 
useful and satisfactory. Nine hundred and 
twenty miles of new roads were made, and 
1,117 bridges built, most of them of one 
arch only, but a considerable number of 
larger dimensions. While these works were 
going on he was also extensively employed 
in building and repairing, and in building 
churches. He says himself, ‘‘ that the 
work performed, during eighteen years, 
constitute an amount of improvements 
scarcely equally in any other part of the 
world within the same number of years.” 
The keen sagacity and quick perception of 
character which enabled Mr. Telford to pick 
out the fittest men for the subordinate ma- 
nagement of his undertakings, did much 
for their successful execution. 

The great engineer’s fame has been Euro- 
pean; and in 1808 he was invited to Sweden 
to survey for a canal to extend from the 
Benerean tothe Baltic. This task he ac- 
complished with his usual success; and on his 
plan, and with the aid of experienced Eng- 
lish workmen, directing the Swedish la- 
bourers, the canal was completed andopened 
in the year in 1822. On this occasion two 
large gold medals were struck, one of which 
was presented to Mr. ‘Telford, who also re- 
ceived the Swedish order of knighthood, 
and a present from his Swedish Majesty of 
his portrait, set in diamonds. Nor was 
this the only royal present with which, 
during his life, he was favoured. The Km- 
peror of Russia sent him a magnificent dia- 
mond ring, as a mark of his gratitude for 
the attention shown by Mr. Telford to two 
of his subjects who had studied engineering 
in England. 

It would be tedious to mention even the 
names of all the great and useful works in 
which Mr. Telford was employed. One, how- 
ever, must be referred to—the Menai-bridge, 
the wonder of his own and of other nations. 
‘This bridge, over the Bangor-ferry, con- 
necting the counties of Caernaryon and 
Anglesea, partly of stone and partly ofiron, 


* This does not apply to the present state of 
the Caledonian Canal, which has recently under- 
gone an extensive and thorough repair. 
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on the suspension principle, consists of 
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| and there his dust mingles with that of 


seven stone arches, exceeding in magni-| those who were great and famous in the 


tude every work of the kind in the world. 
They connect the land with the two main 
piers, which rise fifty-three feet above the 
level of the road, over the top of which the 
chains are suspended, each chain being 
1,714 feet from the fastenings in the rock. 
The first three-masted vessel passed under 
the bridge in 1826; her topmasts were 
nearly as high as a frigate, but they cleared 
twelve feet and a-half below the centre of 
the roadway. The suspending power of the 
chains was. calculated at 2,01l6tons. The 
total weight of each chain, 121 tons.”’ The 
length of the bridge is nearly one-third of 
a mile.* It wascommenced in 1819, and 
opened on the 30th of January, 1826. The 
expense of the bridge, including that of the 
approaches to it, amounted to £120,000. 
During the greater part of his life, Mr. 
Telford enjoyed robust health, but in 1827 
he had a severe and dangerous illness, which 
left him ever after subject to bilious attacks, 
under one of which he sank. He died on 
the 2nd of September, 1804, at his own resi- 
dence in Abingdon-street, Westminster. 
He had himself fixed on the church of St. 
Margaret, Westminster, for his place of in- 
terment, but the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, an association of which he was pre- 
sident, and which owed much to his foster- 
ing care, urged on his executors the pro- 
priety of interring him in Westminster 
Abbey. The request was comphed with, 


eyes ofmen. He left the interest of £1,000 
for a parish library in Westerkirk, and a 
like sum for the same purpose in Langollen, 
the little town where he learned his trade; 
the greater part of the moderate fortune he 
had accumulated was left te persons asso- 
ciated with him in his various employments 
in life. 

In Mr. Telford’s useful and prosperous 
career we mark the energy, perseverance, 
and diligent self-culture, which are the-in- 
variable characteristics of men destined to 
achieve great things in their generation. 
The defects of his early education he sup- 
plied by his own efforts, and continued in 
the midst of a very busy life, to learn Latin, 
French, and German, and also to become 
well acquainted with general literature. To 
these mental endowments he added the still 
more valuable moral ones of uprightness 
and sincerity, so as to secure respect and 
confidence, as well as admiration. He is 
described as a most agreeable companion, 
free and easy of aecess, and retaining 
through life the gay humour which in his 
early days had earned for him the name of 
** Laughing Tom.” His literary works con- 
sist of articles on architecture, bridge-build- 
ing, and canal-making, furnished to the 
“Edinburgh Encyclopaedia ;” and the ac- 
count of his life, containing a descriptive 
narrative of his professional labours, and 
works of great valuein its own department. 


BROCK, THE YARMOUTH BOATMAN; OR, THE VALUE OF A 
KNIFE. 


“ Eypry one,” says the proverb, “ to his 
taste.” Of our own we may give a simple 
indication. We like on the first day of 
every month to go into some room, on the 
table of which lie the periodicals fresh from 
the press. It is a pleasure to look on their 
various hues, from the printed white paper 
cover in which some are attired, to the 
various tints of yellow and green which 
deck the garb of others, until the eye rests 
on the purple tinge of the ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review.” But it is a much greater grat- 
fication to find them cut; to dip here and 
there for subjects of special interest; to 
dash into the midst of an article at once, 
or to reserve it, as the school-boy does his 


* The suspensian bridge of Fribourg, in Switzer- 

-Jand, begun in 1830, and finished in three years, is 
longer than the Menai bridge, but much inferior 
to it in grandeur and perfection of workmanship. 


| series of volumes. 


piece of plum-cake in his locker, to be 
eagerly devoured on the very first oppor- 
tunity. 

We have also a liking for magazines in a 
As we turn over the 
leaves of one, the memory is refreshed in 
reference to facts just ready to glide out of 
it; information is picked up not previously 
acquired; we smile at some stroke of wit, 
yield our hearts to some touch of pathos, 
are delighted by some vision of beauty, 
thrilled by some tragic tale, or indeserib- 
ably charmed by some flight of eloquence. 

We acknowledge ‘ the soft impeach- 
ment’’ in reference to a greatly diversified 
tribe. Our love is very widelv distributed, 
'though it is so in very different degrees. 
We are not about to confess whatis the 
object of our highest preference ; here 
confidence shall be absolutely inviolate, as 
| it shall be also as to our aversions and utter 
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It were too self-complacent, per- | for a pilot, bearing east, at the distance of 


haps, to expect that the public care about | about twelve miles; and instantly the yawl 


either ; and, if they did, it would require : ‘* Increase, 


too much space to show the grounds of our 
denunciation or our eulogy. It is enough 
for our present purpose to say, that we look 
less frequently at the ‘‘ Sporting Magazine’’ 
than at any other. 

It is true that high praise has often been 
awarded to sportsmen, as lovers of nature, 
and even as sensible of its refinedinfluences ; 
and then we are familiar with such lauda- 
tions of their pleasures as the following :— 


“Oh! what a soul of delight is there, 
As they rush in the strength of the desert air! 
In the bounding limb, in the glorying flow 
Of spirits in healthful hearts that glow !”” 


And again :— 
** For there is transport in the chase, 
And there is joyance in the sport 
Of field and torest, and each place 
Where the wild game-broods make resort— 
The sedgy stream and bowery spring.” 


We confess to no sympathy with such 
pursuits as sports. in this aspect they 
appear to us as injurious to the mental and 
moral character ; nor are there wanting in- 
stances in abundance which might be cited 
to sustain and justify onr impression. We 
conceive field sports to involve a perver- 
sion, and, as such, proportionately preju- 
dicial, of the phrenologists’ organ of de- 
structiveness, which, allowed its due range, 
is obviously both necessary and useful. 

But enough, for. the present, on this 
subject. We have been almost uncon- 
sciously led into it by the discovery that 
in the ‘‘ Sporting Magazine ”’ of a few years 
old, there is a narrative of no ordinary in- 
terest, which we proceed carefully to 
abridge; and we think our readers wiil 
thank us for the effort. 

Among the children of toil who are but 
little known, there are on our shores a class 
of persons called beachmen, who, whether 
or not the sea may become dread to them, 
are at least bred to the sea, and spend a 
large part of their lives on its waters. In 
summer they are engaged as fishermen or 
as regular sailors, and during the other 
seasons, when our coast is most frequently 
visited with gales, they go off, in all wea- 
thers, in boats to vessels in distress, to the 
imminent risk of their lives. Among this 
class was, or is, Brock, a passage, nota 
little remarkable, of whose history we are 
about to give. 

The class of persons to which he belongs 
is usually divided into companies, with 
one of which, known by the name of “ Lay- 
tons,” whose ‘‘look-out’’ is close to Yar- 
mouth jetty, he is connected. On the 6th 
of October, 1835, about one, p.m., they ob- 
seryed a yessel at sea, with a signal flying 
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of eighteen tons burden, be- 
longing to Layton’s party, with ten men and 
a London branch pilot, was under weigh, 
and steering for the object they had thus 
discerned. It is singular on how trifling a 
contingency is sometimes suspended the 
junction to a party of the person who is to 
become more distinguished than the rest. It 
is as if ‘‘ Hamlet” were about to be omitted 
in the tragedy, or the far-famed ‘‘ Mr. 
Puff” in the farce of ‘‘ The Critic.’”’ So it 
was in the presentinstance. ‘‘I was as 
near as possible,’’ says Brock, ‘‘ being left 
on shore ; for at the time the boat was get- 
ting down to the breakers, 1 was looking at 
Manby’s apparatus for saving the lives. of 
persons on a wreck then practising, and 
but for the ‘singing out’ of one of my 
messmates, which caught my ear, I should 
have been too late; but I reached in time 
to jump in with wet feet.”’ 

Now, however, all were off; and about 
four o’clock they came up with the vessel, 
which proved to be a Spanish brig, bound 
from Hamburgh to Cadiz, which was leaky, 
and had both pumps atwork. Three of the 
crew of the yawl were chosen to assist in 
pumping and piloting the brig into Yar- 
mouth harbour, and the remainder were 
then sent away, the weather meanwhile 
looking unpropitious, and becoming squally. 

‘* There was,” says Brock, ‘ little better 
than a pint of liquor in the boat, which the 
Spaniards had given us, and the bottle had 
passed once round, each man taking a 
mouthful, and about half of it was thus 
consumed. Most of us had got a bit of 
bread or biscuit in his hand, making a sort 
of light meal, and, into the bargain, I had 
hold of the main-sheet. We had passed 
the buoy of the Newarp Floating Light a 
few minutes, and the light was about two 
miles astern. We had talked of our job 
(that is to say, of our earnings), and had 
just calculated that by ten o’clock we should 
be at Yarmouth.” How the hope thus 
entertained was destroyed, we shall imme- 
diately see. 

A terrific squall from the northward, 
without the slightest notice of its ap- 
proach, took the yawl’s sails flat back; 
and the ballast, which the men had trimmed 
to windward, being thus suddenly changed 
to leeward, she was instantly upset. Her 
crew were nine in number. 

‘¢?Twas terrible,’ says Brock, “ to listen 
to the cries of the poor fellows, some of 
whom could swim, and others could not. 
Mixed with the hissing of the water, and 
the howlings of the storm, I heard shrieks 
for mercy, and some that had no meaning, 
but what arose from fear, I struck out to 
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get clear of the crowd, and in a few minutes 
they were no more, for most of the men 
had sunk; and, on turning round, I saw the 
boat was still kept from going down by the 
wind having got under the sails. 

*¢T then swam back to her, and assisted 
an old man to get hold of one of. her spars. 
The boat’s side was about three feet under 
water, and for a few minutes I stood upon 
her; but I found she was gradually settling 
down, and, when up to my chest, I again 
left her, and swam away; and now, for the 
first time, began to think of my own awful 
condition. My companions were all, I sup- 
posed, drowned. How long it was up to 
this period from the boat’s capsizing, I 
cannot exactly say; in such cases there is 
no time. But, now I reflected, it was half- 
past six P.M. just before the accident oc- 
curred; that the nearest land at the time 
was six miles distant; but it was dead low 
water, and the flood tide setting off the 
shore, making to the southward ; therefore, 
should I ever reach the land, it would take 
me at least fifteen miles setting up with the 
flood before the ebb would assist me.”’ 

At this moment a rush horse-collar, co- 
vered with old netting, which had been used 
as one of the boat’s tenders, floated close to 
Brock. He laid hold of the collar, and 
getting out his knife, stripped it of the net- 
work. By putting his left arm through it, 
he was supported till he had cut the waist- 
band of his petticoat trowsers, which then 
fell off His striped frock, waistcoat, and 
neckcloth were also similarly got rid of; 
but he dared not try to free himself of his 
oiled trowsers, drawers, or shirt, lest his 
legs might become entangled in the at- 
tempt. He, therefore, returned his knife 
into the pocket of his trowsers, and put the 
collar over his head, which, although it 
assisted in keeping him above water, re- 
tarded his swimming; and, after a few 
moment’s consideration, he determined to 
abandon it. 

To Brock’s great surprise, he now per- 
ceived one of his messmates swimming 
ahead of him; but he didnot hail him, The 
roaring of the hurricane was past; the cries 
of drowning men could no longer be heard; 
and by the light of the moon, which fell on 
the smooth surface of the deep, he saw the 
last of his companions, as he approached 
within twenty yards of him, sink in the 
waters without a struggle or a cry. Alone 
—floating on the ocean, amidst the cold, 
the silence, and the loneliness of night— 
he, perhaps, thought that such might be 
soon his own fate; butif he did, it was only 
for a moment, and then, putting forth his 
utmost energies, he pressed onward again 
in the great struggle for life. 

Winterton Light had hitherto served in- 


stead of a land-mark to direct his course ; 
but he was now borne beyond sight of it; 
and in its stead, ‘‘a bright star stood over 
where’ he looked for safety. With his 
eyes fixed on that luminary, he continued 
to swim, calculating the time when the tide 
would turn; but suddenly the sky became 
overclouded, and it was soon wrapped in 
thick darkness. No longer did he know 
his course. A sudden, short, cracking 
peal of thunder burst in stunning loudness 


just over his head, and the forked and 


flashing lightning threw its vivid fires, at 
brief intervals, around. It was a crisis in 
which the heart of a strong and a brave 
man might have quailed and sunk within 
him; but Brock proved himself no common 
example of what such a man can achieve 
and endure. 

Again the waves became calm and un 
ruffled; once more the moon, now nearly 
full, threw a brilliant light on the bosom of 
the waters. Brock now endeavoured to 
free himself from his heavy laced boots, 
which greatly encumbered him; and in 
this he succeeded by the aid of his knife. 
He cculd now see Lowestoft High Light- 
house, and the tops of the clifis beyond 
Gorlestone, on the Suffolk coast, became 
occasionally visible. Driven, by the swell 
of the sea, over the Cross Sand Bridge, he 
got sight of a buoy, which, though it told 
him his exact position, ‘‘ teok him,” as he 
says, ‘‘ rather a-back,” as he had hoped he 
was nearer the shore. Strange to say, it 
proved to be the chequered buoy of St. 
Nicholas Gatt, off Yarmouth, and opposite 
his own door, but actually at four mtles 
distance from land. 

He had now been five hours in the water, 
and he had found something to hold on by; 
he could even have got on the buoy, and 
some vessel might then have come near to 
pick him up ; but here the question occurred, 
Couldhenowholdout fourmiles? ‘I knew,”’ 
he says, ‘‘the night air would soon finish 
me; and had I stayed but a few minutes 
upon it, and then altered my mind, how did 
I know that my limbs would again resume 
their office >” 

Finding the tide was broken, and it did 
not run very strong, he abandoned the buoy, 
and steered for the land, towards which, 
with the wind from the eastward, he was 
now fast approaching. But there was an- 
other, and that a severe, trial of his forti- 
tude. Soon after he left the buoy, he heard, 
just above his head, a whizzing sound, and 
close to his ear there followed a’smart splash 
in the water, and a sudden skriek that went 
through him; no wonder that, superstitious 
in common with all sailors, his imagination 
should become strongly excited, and, for the 
first time, he shioahe forebode the worst 
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But it was only a large grey gull, which, 
mistaking him for a corpse, had dashed at 
him, while its loud discordant scream brought 
instantly together a countless swarm of 
those formidable birds all prepared to com- 
bat for a share of the spoil. Shrieking, and 
splashing with his hands and feet, Brock 
scared them from their wished-for prey, and 
in a few minutes they were gone beyond the 
power of the eye or the ear. 

Catching sight of a vessel at anchor, but 
a great way off, he pressed towards her, the 
breakers showing at the time their angry 


‘equally excoriated. 


down his throat. But his throat was in a 
state of such high inflammation, from so 
long breathing the saline particles of the 
sea and the air, and it was so greatly swol- 
len, that the draught caused excruciating 
pain, and he feared he should be suffo- 
cated. After a little time, however, he 
fellintoasleep,which refreshedand strength- 
ened him, but he awoke to intense bodily suf- 
fering. Round his neck and chest he was 
perfectly flayed; and the soles of his feet, 
his hands, and his hamstrings, were also 
In this condition, as 


white crests. As he approached the wind | the brig got under weigh with the tide about 
suddenly changed, the consequence of which . nine a.m., Brock was put ashore at Lowes- 
was that he was met by the swell of the sea. , toft, in Suffolk. 


“T got a great deal of water down m 


Safely housed under the roof of a relative, 


throat,” he says, ‘‘which greatly weakened | and haying the benefit of good nursing and 


me; and I felt certain that, should this con- 
tinue, it would soon be all over, andI prayed 
that the wind might change, or that God 
would take away my senses before I felt 
what it was to drown. In less time than I 
am telling you, I had driven over the sands 
into smooth water, the wind and swell 
came again from the eastward, and my 
strength retured to me fresh as at the be- 
ginning.” 

Feeling assured that he could reach the 
shore, he considered it better to get within 
hail of the brig, some distance to the south- 
ward of him, and the more difficult task of 
the two, as the ebb-tide was now running, 
which, although it carried him towards the 
land, set to the northward; and to gain the 
object of his choice would require much 
greater exertion. “If,” said Brock, ‘‘I 
gained the shore, could I get out of the 
surf, which, at this time, was heavy on the 
beech? and supposing I succeded in this 
point, should I be able to walk, climb the 
cliffs, and get to a house? If not, there 
was little chance of life remaining long 
in me: but if I could make myself heard on 
board the brig, then I could secure imme- 
diate assistance. I got within two hundred 
yards of her, the nearest possible approach, 
and, summoning all my strength, I sang 
out as well as if I had been on shore.” 

Providentially his cry was heard; it was 
answered frexn the deck; instantly a boat 
was lowered; and athalf-past one a.m., after 
swimming in an October night for seven 
hours, he was safe on board the brig Betsy, 
of Sunderland, Captain Christian, laden with 
coals, at anchor in Corton Roads, fourteen 
miles from the spot where the yawl was 
capsized. 

Safely on board, Brock fainted, and con- 
tinued for some time insensible. The cap- 
tain and crew rendered him the utmost 
attention. Placing him before a good fire, 
rubbing him dry, and putting him between 
hot blankets, they poured a little warm ale 


skilful medical assistance, he was able in 
five days from the time of the accident to 
walk back, with a firm step, to Yarmouth. 
The story he had to tell, which rumour in 
its own way had reported, excited great as- 
tonishment; and he was laden with the 
congratulations of his friends and kindred. 
His knife, which he considers a great means 
of his being saved, is preserved with no or- 
dinary care, and it will be a sort of heirloom 
to his descendants. Like many wonder- 
working instruments, it has no special at- 
tractions. It is a common horn-handled 
knife, with one blade about five inches long. 
It has, however, received some decoration: 
a piece of silver is riveted on it and covers 
one side, on which is the following inscrip- 
tion, giving the names of the crew when the 
yawl upset :—‘‘ Brown, Emmerson, Smith, 
Bray, Budds, Fenn, Rushmere, Boult ;— 
Brock, aided by this knife, was saved, after 
being 73 hours in the sea, 6th Oct., 1838.” 

‘“‘it was a curious thing,’”’ said Brock, 
‘that I had been without a knife for some 
time, and only purchased this two days 
before it became so useful to me; and, 
having to make some boat tholes, it was as 
sharp as a razor.” 

**\ know not,’’ says the narrator, “‘ what 
phrenologists might say to Brock’s head, 
but I fancied, while studying his very hand- 
some face and expression of countenance, 
that there I could see his heart. His bodily 
proportions, except his height, are Her- 
culean—standing only five feet four inches 
high; his weight, without any protuberance 
of body, is fourteen stone; his age at the 
time spoken of, thirty-one. His manners 
are quiet, yet communicative, and he tells 
his tale untainted by bombast. In the 
honest manliness of his heart, he thus ad- 
dressed me, just before parting :—‘ I always 
considered Hmmerson a better swimmer 
than myself; but, poor fellow! he did not 
hold out long. I cught to be a good-living 
chap, for three times I have been saved by 
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What I did on this night I 
know I could not have done of myself, I 
never asked for anything but it was given 
me.’ 

‘One trait more, which he did noé tell 
me. A very good subscription was made for 
the widows and children of Brock’s unfor- 
tunate companions ; and a fund being es- 
tablished for their relief, the surplus was 
offered to him. This was his answer :— 


swimming. 
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‘I am obliged to you, gentlemen; bu: 
thank God! [ can still get my own living 
as well as ever, and I could not spend the 
money that was given to the fatherless and 
the widow.’ ” 

Our task, and a pleasant one truly it has 
been, isnow done. There, reader, is Brock’s 
story, abundantly suggestive of reflections. 
On these, however, we do not enter, but 
now leave them entirely to you. 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 


BY PROFESSOR LONGFELLOW, 


Under a spreading chesnut tree 
The village smithy stands ; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands ; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 


His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 
His face is like the tan ; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 


Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 


And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door ; 

They love to see the flaming forge, | 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly, 
Like chaff from a threshing floor. 


He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys ; 

He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter’s voice 

Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 


It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Singing in Paradise : 

He ueeds must think of her once more, 
Now in the grave she lies ; 

And with his hard rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 


Toiling—rejoicing—sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes ; 

Each morning sees some task begin 
Each evening sees it close ; 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earn’d a night’s repose. 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life, 
Our fortunes must be wrought ; 

Thus on its rounding anvil shaped, 
Each burning deed and thought ! 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


[ORIGINAL AND SELECTED.] 


A CIRCASSIAN DINNER. 

After we had been some time seated, a 
large bowl of a beverage the Tartars call 
boza (in Circassian, sonat) was presented to 
me by my host; it is a mixture of fermented 
millet-seed and honey, ‘‘thick and slab,” 
and exceedingly nauseous, I thought, 
though drinking it out of complaisance to 
my entertainer, who watched me closely, to 
see that I did not flinch, and duricg the 
evening renewed the charge, bowl in hand, 
at least a dozen times. Dinner, or, more 
properly speaking, supper, which consti- 
tutes their chief meal, was served after 


removed one after the other, on round, 
three-legged tables, about the size of a 
joint-stool. A sheep having been slaugh- 
tered for us, the mutton was served ona 
thick layer of millet-cake, instead of a dish ; 


| being moist and soft, it is easily moulded 


into the requisite form—that is, with a deep 
trench in the centre, containing the sauce, 
or condiment, defended by a circular 
mound, itself invested on the outside by 
substantial pieces of mutton or beef. The 
hadji and myself commenced an attack on 
these fortifications, having been provided 
for the purpose with small knives by the 


sunset. It consisted of a series of dishes, | Circassians, who, by the bye, always wear 
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these, in addition to their daggers, in their 
girdles. The latter are never used at meals, 
the former being for the double purpose of 
carving their victuals and shaving their 
polls. After meat came the broth, served 
up in a wooden bowl, or rather reservoir, of 
formidable dimensions, its surface frozen 
over like the Arctic Ocean, not with ice, 
however, but grease; but by inserting, in 
imitation of my hadji, the spoon (and, par 
parenthese, I must protest in the name of 
my friends against the statement put forth, 
that they ever insert their hands) with a 
dexterous jerk into the liquid below, I found 
I could convey it to my mouth in a tolerable 
state of purity. The ensuing courses were, 
for the most part, composed of pastry, 
caimac, or cream, cheesecakes, forced meat 
in vine-leaves, and finally, a large bowl of 
yoghort, or curdled milk, which last, like 
the pilaif in Turkey, invariably crowns the 
repast. I was at first surprised to see no 
vegetables on the table, but I afterwards 
learned that, although abounding in the 
country in every variety, the Circassians 
seldom or never eat them. Anative of this 
country dining with Scodra Pasha, in Al- 
bania, and declining to eat the vegetables 
on the table, which the Turks, odd to say, 
are as fond of as the Circassians are averse 
to, and which, in successive dishes, formed, 
on this occasion, the staple of the dinner, 
was pressed repeatedly by the latter to par- 
takeofthem. He at length told the Pasha, 
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dine on greens in Circassia.—A Year among 
the Circassians. ; 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH MARRIAGES, 


In France, marriages are conducted on a 
very different plan to those in England. On 
this side of the channel, young ladies never 
choose for themselves, or if they do, their 
choice must be approved of by the parents 
or guardians, as the law absolutely pre- 
yents the possibility of any marriage with- 
out the written sanction of paternal 
authority. To marry without this, which 
cannot be done under the age of twenty- 
five years, requires legal proceedings 
and formalities, whieh are generally repug- 
nant to a modest young lady; few are to be 
found who will sue their own father, and 
expose themselves to three months’ public 
notice, calling thus everybody to witness 
their impatience. I might here remark 
that elopements, or, as they might be termed 
in English, ‘‘ trips to Gretna-green,”’ are out. 
of the question in France, because the 
young lady, in consequence of the above- 
mentioned provision of the law, would per- 
petually remain under the imputation of 
having offended public decency. It must, 
therefore, be well understood, that no mar- 
riage can take place without the express 
consent of the parents, It may. happen, 
and probably sometimes does, that parents 
abuse the power which the law has placed 


with much naivete, that none but beasts! in their hands,—Le Marriage en France. 


JUVENILE 


CABINET. 


FAMILY 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 


Ir we desire to have family pictures perfect, 
we must cultivate SELF-IMPROVEMENT. “ It is 
very needful for a young woman, desirous of 
self-improvement, to gain the assistance of a 
judicious friend—one who will kindly direct 
her pursuits, and preserve her from bestowing 
her labour on an unattainable or unprofitabie 
object, as well as from an unnecessary expense 
of labour, for want of knowing the best way of 
setting about it. The advice of such a friend 
will be useful in correcting errors, and suggest- 
ing opportunities and means of improvement 
which the young inquirer herself might over- 
look. The choice of books is a matter as to 
which the inexperienced are very apt to err. 
Caught, perhaps, by a specious title, or a puffing 
advertisement, they bestow “their money for 
that which is not bread, and their labour for 
that..which satisfieth not.’ On this subject 
Mrs. Marsh observes: ‘‘ Let the woman read, 
and let her read attentively and well; but let 


PICTURES. 

her shun the danger of the present day-—idle 
readvig ; let her shun trash, be it learned 
trash, or romantic trash, or political trash; let 
her beware of fancying sheis improving or ex- 
tending the powers of her mind while thus 
employed. She is doing nothing but relaxing 
and weakening the powers of her body. I.et 
her provide herself with active, useful employ- 
ment to fill up a large portion of every day, 
and feed and enlarge her mind by reading 
books worth reading during the other; and Jet 
her read with selection, and select with care.’’ 
‘“ The candidate for improvement must lay a 
plan for the suitable allotment of every day 
and every hour. 


“ Without a plan, my moments run to waste; 
Wild are my wishes, wanton is my taste ; 
Without a plan, mere inclination rules 
The fluctuating quality of fools ; 

Without a plan, the understanding sleeps, 
The memory’s loaded, and the judgment 
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weeps, 
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merece A 
that their funds are so trifling they can readily 
recollect whence they came and how they 
went; but let them try it even for one month, 
putting upon paper, not only pence, but far- 
things, and they will be astonished at the.sum 
to which these trifles will have amounted. 

improyement hesitate to make it a part of her | Such is the growth of provident habits that it 

daily prayer that suitable means of instruction | has been said—“ If a working man will lay by 
may be afforded her, and that she may be en- his first five shillings his fortune is made.” 


A moment is too precious a thing to be 
wasted. He who gives all else liberally, gives 
to all the world but one moment at atime, and 
of that he requires a strict account, and recalls 
it before he deals out another. Let not, then, 
the young woman who is desirous of mental 


abled to discern and improve every opportunity | Those who are not economical can neither be 
placed within her reach, and to retain and re- | generous nor charitable, and rarely honest. 
collect the knowledge attained. Robert Burns counsels his friends to “ gather 
gear ;” 
‘* Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Nor for a train attendant, 


ECONOMY. 

This, like other virtues, is easily practised, eet 
and has its own reward. But to know its full But for the glorious privilege 
value you must begin it early; you must Of being independent.” , 
at the very outset of life keep a regular | He forgot the still more glorious privilege o 
account of your earnings and your expen- | using it as the medium-of doing good to our 
diture. It has long been the custom of young | fellow-creatures, diffusing benefits around us, 
people to disregard this adyice, on the plea! causing the widow’s heart to sing for joy. 


WEEKLY CALENDAR. 


SEPTEMBER 15 To SEPTEMBER 21. 


September 15. Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. | United Committee of London and Stratford for 

September 15, 1806, died, in the 58th year of | £3,000. 
his age, Charles James For, aneminent British | September 17, 1838, The London and Birming- 
statesman. He entered the House of Commons | ham Katiway was opened throughout its entire 
at a very early age, and soon displayed high | length. ‘he first train, conveying a number of 
talents, both as a statesman and an orator. For | the Directors and other officers of the Company 
some years he headed a strong opposition to the | completed the distance—about 112 miles from 
no less celebrated William Pitt. In 1801-2 he| London to Birmingham—in four hours and 
became Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. fourteen minutes: and the second train, carrying 
He was a powerful and argumentative orator, a | 200 passengers, in about six hours. ‘he reguiar 
sincere friend to all the broad and generous prin- | time now is four hours and a-half, e 
ciples, on the due development of which rests the | _ September 18, 1830, died, aged 52 years, William 
freedom and best interests of mankind; but they | //azlit/, a writer of great ability, and an artist. 
were allayed by great latitude on the subject of | He painted several portraits, and displayed con- 
party and political expediency. siderable knowledge of the art; but at length he 

September 15, 1830, Mr. Huskisson, M.P., re-| adopted the pen. His life was one unintermitting 
ceived hurts of which he died. At the opening | course ofliterary exertion, and his labours brought 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Railroad, at| him: in a considerable income, which was, how- 
which were present the Duke of Wellington and | ever, quickly dissipated. His “ Essays on Sub- 
a great number of other public characters, Mr. | jects of Taste and Literature” are deservedly 
Huskisson, having alighted on the road during a| popular. 
stoppage, was knocked down by one of the steam September 19, 20, 21, 1848, A Congress of the 
carriages, which went over his thigh, and bruised | members and friends of the Society for the Pro- 
and lacerated him so dreadfully as to occasion | motion of Universal and Permanent Peace was 
his death in the course of the foilowing night. held at Brussels, in the spacious Salle dela Societe 

September 15, 1842, intelligence was brought | Royale de la Grand Harmonie. It was nume- 
of the conclusion of a treaty by Lord Ashburton | rously attended by friends of Peace trom all parts 
with the United States, for the settlement of the | of the world; several important resolutions were 
boundary question, for giving up criminals in | passed, and the general results were regarded as 
certain cases, and for the adoption of co-eperative | cheering. : 
measures for the suppression of the slave-trade. September 20, 1790, France was declared a 

September 15, 1848, a Congress of all nations | Republic, hd 
assembled at Brussels to discuss the theory of | September 21, 1745. Lseutenant Colonel James 
free-trade and protection. On the 2lst the Peni- | Gardener was killed at the battle of Preston-pans, 
tentiary Congress commenced its sittings, at | where he was cut down bya blow from a Lochaber- 
which the different schemes of Penitentiary re-| axe, in sight of his own house, and fell at the head 
form, the punishment of juvenile offenders, and | of his men. His life by Dr. Doddridge, is a very — 
the construction of prison-cells were discussed. | interesting and instructive volume. 

September 16, 1848, Shakspere’s house at Strat- September 21. 1832, died at Abbotsford, aged 62, 
ford-upon-Avon was sold at the Auction Mart in| Sir Waller Scott, one of the most eminent and suc- 


the city of London. It was knocked down to the! cessfull writers of modern times. 
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THE WORKING MAN. 


No. XXXV.—MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Woulive in a wonderful age. A few years ago to have headed an article with the 
words “ Working Man’’ and ‘‘ Mental Philosophy,’ would have been deemed the very 
elimax of folly. It would have been thought as preposterous to propose to talk 
about the powers of the mind to operatives, mechanics, seamstresses, mill-girls, and 
milkmaids, as to lecture on these topics to owls or elephants. The fact is, men, 
and especially the minds of mank ind, have not been duly estimated. It is admitted 
that oak:is oak, that iron is iron, and airis air, all the world over; but it has not 
been practically allowed that mind is essentially the same, wherever we find Af, +r bts 
you wanted to see the latter article in a pure state, you were directed to the cradle 
of the prince, the peer, and the squire; but in the infant of the peasant, or pauper, 
you were to expect to find only a baser sort of intellectual and moral being. 

These ideas are departing from the stage, and will soon be placed along with the 
doctrine of witches and hobgoblins. We are beginning to be philosophers enough 
to admit that mind is mind, whether rocked in the pearly couch of a monarch, or 
lying ona pallet of straw.. Were the child of our sovereign exchanged with the 
offspring of a New Hollander or the babe of a clown, the royal infant would be an 
illiterate peasant or barbarian, while the Australian would be th: polite and 
polished ornament of acourt. The French seem to have tried this experiment ox 
the.son of Louis the XVI., and formed out of the heir to the throne a mere mass of 
imbecility and vulgarity ; and history gives us many an instance of the sons and 
daughters of operatives who have become patterns of all that could adorn humanity, 
Tn fact, all our civilized nitions have sprung from the barbarians of other ages, It 
is a foolish fiction in the heraldry of our nobles to stop at some renowned progenitor, 
Alas! the most distinguished of them had forefathers ; and if we trace their genea- 
logy, we shall find that they were not always rich, learned, or honourable. We 
read of John, first earl of Somewhere, and Henry, the first duke of Something, and 
there our investigation and flattery stay, forgetting that these first lords and_first 
dukes had fathers and grandfathers who were neither lords nor dukes, but had to 
herd with the common plebeians of their age. - After all, we rarely inquire into the 
real antiquity of families, because the old ballad would suggest itself :— 

“ When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ?” 

We do not utter these words disparagingly, but merely to show that all minds 
are by nature alike noble and divine, It is no dishonour of one rose, for us to dwell 
ou the praises of its brother or sister of the same species; nor is Arcturus thrown 
into the shade by any eulogium we might bestow on Castor, Pollux, or Regulus. 
There is room in the heavens for all the stars of first magnitude, and earth can 
suffer nothing, though we avow the creed that all souls are equally soulsin essence, 
and are the offspring of God. It is one of the great morals taught by the Gospel, 
that it took its biographers, philanthropists, evangelists, apostles, and martyrs, from 
the fishermen of vulgar Nazareth: “Are not these men that speak, Galileans >’ 


Alas! alas! that the sons of so mean an ancestry should be able to speak so well! 
; N 
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Galilean accent and divine eloquence from the same lips! The Son of God in a 
manger! The first preachers of universal love, fishermen! The first and greatest 
apostle of mercy and grace to the nations, a tent-maker! ‘What a blow was here 
given to the monopolies of rank, and what a lift to the masses! Who, as he thinks 
of this onward step in the elevation of man, can forbear from breaking out in the 
strongest expressions of gratitude;and delight. 

We adopt it, then, as an axiom in metaphysics, or as a truism, if you please, that 
all minds are the same essentially, and have the same essential attributes ; and, pro- 
ceeding a step further, we conclude that every human being has a mind. Mind or 
soul is the grand attribute of man; take away the intellect and the heart, and the 
humanity is gone. On these two admissions we build a third. If every man, 
woman, or child, whether rich or poor, squire or operative, lady or milkmaid, has 
a mind, then every persoa can examine this intellectual agent. Its various opera- 
tions cannot but be known and felt, because knowing and feeling are nothing more 
than knowing and feeling. Our brains, hearts, lungs, &c., are not transparent. In 
their vital state, no man can see their secret movements and live; and thus their 
temple is as impenetrable as the pavilion of the Eternal. But the soul, the inner 
man, is all light. Every movement of thought or affection is not only visible, but 
palpable. It is true, we cannot see what passes in the minds of others, nor they 
what thoughts agitate us; but then we all know what dwells in our own breasts ; 
and as the machinery is the same, though the work may be different, we are all 
capable of being metaphysicians and mental philosophers. 

We may compare the intellect of mankind to a kind of universal machine, which 
produces an immense number of articles, but always uses the same natural powers 
and faculties; sensation, perception, conception, memory, imagination, reasoning, 
emotion, volition, consciousness, are the same in all. The produce of these powers may 
greatly vary, but the faculties do not; just as the samejmachine or mechanic may ela- 
borate articles of a higher or lower price. The watchmaker may construct a watch worth 
five or twenty-five guineas, according to the material on which he works; but the 
hands, the eye, the mind, and perhaps most of the tools, are in both bases the same_ 
So we may have the golden thoughts of a Milton, the silver tones of a Hemans, the 
iron imagination of the Duke of Wellington, the leathern fancy of the Bishop of 
Exeter, or the earthly phantasy of the grovelling miser, who makes gold his god; but 
the mental power that thinks and acts in all these cases is the same. 

All persons reason, and reason systematically and logically. The premises may be 
false, the conclusion an absurd inference from an absurdity, but the mental process 
was the same that Locke, Euclid, or Aristotle would have employed. “I want to 
warm myself, decause I am cold,” says the little boy who can but just use his tongue; 
and thus makes use of the same elliptical syllogism that Newton or Bacon would 
have used; complete the form, and the argument stands thus :— 

‘«« All persons who are cold should warm themselves. 

“ Johnny is cold ; 

‘ And, therefore, Johnny should warm himself.” 
The boy knows little of the physical or moral obligations to keep himself warm, and 
yet, with all the propriety and confidence of a Whateley, he employs his “ necausn”” 
as a substitute for the major proposition of his argument. 

We might enlarge on every emotion, volition, and invention of the human mind, 
and show that the process in every bosom is the same. The spiritual looms are alike, 
though the yarn may be from common wool or best Saxony. The anvil and hammer 
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are one, though the metal may be iron or steel, and the result a tenpenny nail, a 
horseshoe, or a penknife. Hence, in mental philosophy, all that persons have to do 
is to look within, and observe the motions of their own thoughts. Here they have 
a fac-simile of mind throughout the world, and, perhaps, throughout the universe. 
In heathen mythology, gods, goddesses, nymphs, nereids, and mankind are repre- 
sented as employing the same mental powers; and in revelation men, angels, and 
even the Eternal, are said to exercise similar intellectual faculties; and therefore by 
knowing one mind we know the essential attributes of all the spirits on our globe. 

In becoming a mental philosopher the chief thing is to look within ; and this can 
be done by women as well as by men; by mill-girls, washerwomen, or princesses; by 
clowns or doctors of laws. Every one can ask himself how he came by his thoughts, 
and what use he is making of them? As we are born without ideas, all that we pos- 
sess have been imported ; and a little reflection would trace them to their origin. 
There is such a thing as thinking backwards. Foster recommends us to write 
memoirs of ourselves. As we have a new body in less than ten years, so our princi* 
ples and characters vary with the lapse of time. The woman is not the girl, nor the 
man the boy. Whether we are improved or deteriorated, a change has been going 
on, and we can easily ascertain not only the effect but the cause. As you enter St. 
Paul’s you read, “ Circumspice,’ Look around; if you wouid know the temple 
of the mind, the command is, “ Look within.’’ It is only to do this, and you will 
become transparent to yourself, and all your mental powers will stand out in bold 
relief, and in your own metaphysical self you will behold, if I may use to low aterm, 
the mechanism and machinery of all other souls. 

We lay some stress upon this “ looking within,’ because it has been rather com- 
mon of late years to ‘“ Jook without,’ and, in some cases, we have paid more attention 
to the cranium and its protuberances than to the soul and its powers. We are not 
going in this paper to discuss or confute phrenology ; we only wish to draw atten- 
tion to the inward man, which we all carry about with us. We cannot always take in 
our pocket a model with all the organs marked; and sometimes we may forget the 
exact name of every cavern or convexity; but wherever we go, we take with us that 
marvellous machine the soul, which we work with during all our conscious hour, 
and therefore it will not be difficult to observe the play of an engine which is thus 
always at hand. 

Some have called the soul of man a “ microcosm,” or “ universe in miniature,” and 
soitis. Here we live, and dwell, and perform all our work. It is with us, to have it 
Surnished or unfurnished ; a dungeon or a palace; an abode of fiends or a paradise. 
Well has Milton said— 

“The mind is its own place, and of itself 
Can make a hell of heaven—a heaven of hell !” 

The working men and women of England have privileges beyond those of any other 
das. There was no cheap literature for the masses of Egypt, Babylon, Tyre, Sidon, 
Athens, Persia, or Rome; but in our day, every mind can be fully and elegantly 
stored. There may not be in the material dwelling furniture of rosewood, or side- 
boards of plate ; but the soul of a mechanic, or mill-girl, may adorn itself with the 
beauties and sublimities of science, poetry, history, and holy writ, and thus may be a 
mansion of spiritual glory, compared with which the mind of Alexander the Great was 
a dungeon, and even that of Demosthenes a wigwam. 
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—GLEAMS OF SUNSHINE, 


The history of the poor man is simple enough. 
He was born on such a date, in the midst of 
squalor and wretchedness. He lived and toiled 
through a number of years, brought up a family 
of children, left them as wretched as himself, 
died in the union workhouse, and there ends 
the matter. Ifthe inner life of such a poor man 
could be read, it would form a subject that 
society would shudder to contemplate. The 
coteries of pride and fashion little.dream how 
much there is' in it, full of interest to them- 
selves. 

The man of easy fortune, whose every want is 
anticipated, cannot appreciate the daily and 
hourly sufferings of the poor, nor understand the 
force of the temptation they have to withstand. 
The sense of loneliness, the idea of being for- 
saken, the doubts whether there be a kind and 
superintending Providence, which occasionally 
haunt the poor man’s mind, increase the gloom 
of his thoughts and the misery of his 
position. Religion, that is, under other circum- 
stances, a solace to the afflicted, and a light to 
their darkened path, is often chaced from the 
poor man’s heart bythe despair that is dwelling 
there. Let the priest and the legislature think 
of this. 


FORETHOUGHT versus CARELESSNESS. 


Two men of more opposite character have 
seldom been brought together than those who 
have been placed side by side in this narrative. 
O’Brien was a genuine Irishman, exhibiting a 
fine specimen of the thoughtless, reckless gaiety 
for which his. cottntrymen are distingushed. 
His home was a picture of utter wretchedness 
and destitution. His children were barefvoted, 
ragged, and ignorant; and yet they were pre- 
cocious in many respects. They were constantly 
on the alert, and looking out for every opportu- 
nity to obtain money or goods without labour. 
The family was not so large as that of Smith’s, 


yet they were pensioners on every charitable ! other. 


institution to which admiasion could be ope 
O’Brien was constantly changing his abode ; 
having obtamed credit beyond his ability, it was 
easier “to remove than to pay: He has always 
on the move, and yet, as long as ye could ob- 
tain tobacco, he would laugh and sing, and’ 
pass the day as cheerfully as if he had the 
most comfortable and happy home. A great. 
contrast in the characters of the two men was 
strikingly shown in the mode of managing 
their wages and their work, as well as in the 
care of their families. In the midst of all his 
poverty, Smith never allowed the expenditure of 
one week toexceed the earnings. Knowing what 
he had to provide, he took care so to expend his 
wages, as to obtain for them the aka amount, 
of necessaries they would procure. O’Brien, 
on the contrary, always wanted credit’ before’ 
the week was ended, which he could obtain at 
a neighbouring chandler’s shop, and where, of 
course, he had to spend his ready money, and to 
pay such prices as the shopkeeper was disposed 
to charge. Then as to sewing trimmings, 
O’Brien could never buy more than a penny- 
worth at atime, and he had often to lay aside 
his work while he went to procure them; but 
Smith, knowing that without trimmings he 
could not work, always took sixpence out: 
his wages for that purpose, and would buy his 
silk, and twist, and thread, at a respectable 
shop, by weight; and so had a better supply» 
at a less cost than his thoughtless p 
Having it at home before it was wanted, his 
children were employed in carefully i 
the different kinds on separate reels; so that not 
a needleful was wasted. Indeed it. bea é€ 
standing joke among those who- woth ed. at 
Flanigan’s, that the cuttings or tags iniaag 
from O’Brien’s work were worth twice as much 
as Smith’s, There was sure to be tangled twis' 
and silk in the one, while not so much as 
needleful of thread was to be found in’ the 
The consequence was, that while those 
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trimmings cost O'Brien one penny out of every 
shilling of his wages, and sometimes more ; 
Smith, once now and then, indulged himself 
with a copy of “Chamber’s Journal,” purchased 
oitt of the sayings of his weekly sixpence. 


SCANTY EARNINGS AND DEAR PROVISIONS. 


It may be said, that in the country labourers 
live, and bring up large familics, on even less 
wages than these men were earning ; ; and that 
things may be bought as cheap in London as in 
the country ; but it must be remembered, that 
in London, every thing must be bought. There 
are no corn fields, where an industrious family 
may glean sufficient to supply them with bread 
through the winter; there are no farmers who 
will give them a pitcher of milk, or a basin of 
broth, for the asking. ‘There are no gardens 
where wholesome vegetables can be obtained in 

a similar manner, or, at least, as the reward of 
the labour of their evening hours.* In fact, there 
is nothing to be obtained in London without the 
penny; although that penny will,on an average, 
purchase quite as much there as in the country. 

As Flanigan deducted twenty per cent. from 
the price paid for the work done at his house, 
and as his wife and children were all more or 
Jess engaged about it, he managed to make 
tolerable wages. But poor Smith had six per- 
sons entirely dependant on his earnings, and it 
may easily be supposed they found it difficult 
enough to make both ends meet. Their food 
was of the coarsest kind, and insufficient in 
quantity. Their home was deprived of one 
convenience after another; and one garment 
after another, in spite of patching and mend- 
ing, became worn out. Their condition at 
length was so deplorable that they could no 
longer keep up a tidy appearance. 


DEATH, 


sig 4 this time the family were one day, 
when Smith happened to be at home, sitting 
down to a scanty dinner, when a strange noise 
and confusion at the door attracted their at- 
gee On going out to ascertain the cause, 
they found poor old Mrs. Francis lying there 
Without sense or motion. She had outlived all 
her friends, and was living at that time alone. 
She was allowed a trifle weekly from the work- 
house, but scarcely sufficient to sustain life. 
Still her five pounds remained unbroken; and 
Smith, at her request, had deposited it in the 
Savings’ -bank, using his own name as_ her 
trustee. On the day i in question she felt very 
i, and supposed herself dying. She was quite 
alone. She exerted her last remaining strength, 
and had just reached her neighbou:’s door when 
she fell down insensible. Smith was, in his 
seduced circumstances, ill able to bear an addi- 
Ri saat ld lida Rail 
* This can only apply to a tew persous in the 


agricultural districts. Itis by no means common 
ven there,—Zditorial Note, —~ 
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tional burden on his resources ; but he could not 
do less than offer her a temporary asylum in 
his house. By care and kindness exercised, 
assisted by a little stimulant, after a while she 
recovered. It then became a serious question 
what to do with her. Her horror of the work- 
house was extreme. Any attempt to remove 
her would have endangered her life. She re- 
quired constant attendance, as she was too 
weak to administer to her own necessities, so 
that taking her back to her own room was en- 
tirely out of the question. On application, the 
parish officers increased her allowance from 
two to three shillings per week, and Smith and 
his wife were induced, by a consideration of the 
poor woman’s helplessness, to undertake the 
charge of her. She lingered only a few weeks, 
then died. ‘The fund which had been so reli- 
giously guarded for many years, was appro- 
priated to its intended purpose, and the re- 
mains of this kind and honest woman were in- 
terred, and she was spared the indignity of a 
pauper funeral. Ten days after, the grave was 
re-opened, to receive the corpse of the youngest 
child of the family, in whose bosom she had 
breathed her last. 


VISITATION OF TYPHUS. 


Smith began now to decline in health, 
and his wife began to fear that the father 
would. soon follow his favourite child. He 
had struggled hard, but his energies seemed 
utterly broken dowk. For many months 
he had been over-taxing his strength, and 
in addition to excessive toil, he had to 
spend his life in an atmosphere which was 
never purified, and which admitted of no puri- 
fication. The anxieties he had recently un- 


, dergone, with scanty diet, were among the 


principal causes of his failing health. 

At this time typhus fever was raging vio- 
lently in the neighbourhood where Flanigan 
lived, and one of his children was among the 
first attacked. No surprise will be felt at this 
when it is recolleJted that the work-room was 
the bed-rcom of the family. Cooking, wash- 
ing, and every kind of household work, had to 
be done in this apartment. The room was 
always in a noisome state. The water had to 
be fetched from a neighbouring aliey, and had 
to be earried up three pair of stairs. It was 
used very sparingly, and as the water, when 
used, had to be carried down again, it was often 
left for hours stagnating and casting out offen- 
sive effiuvium. Smith, on entering the room 
in the morning, had often felt almost suffocated, 
and the sense of suffocation remained for some 
time, until he had become accustomed to the 
place. In addition to the discomforts we have 
named, there was the heat and steam arising 
from the use of hot irons. This was a place 
most likely to generate fever, and to propagate 
it. On the very day the child died, Smith was 
attacked by typhus in its most malignant form, 
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and the following morning he was utteriy un- 
able to rise from his bed. 

It is amongst this population that fever 
generally rages. The general weakness and 
debility, advanced by bad food, or food in in- 
sufficient quantities—the exposure to noxious 
influences, predispose them to attacks of con- 
tagious or epidemic disease. Houses without 
drains or cesspools, rooms badly ventilated, and 
other causes, make the neighbourhoods inha- 
bited by them emphatically nests of disease. 

The progress of typhus fever, acting on a 
constitution so reduced, and in every respect so 
well prepared to receive it, was rapid indeed. 
Before the end of the third day he was perfectly 
delirious; and as the family occupied but one 
room, and were completely destitute almost of 
ordinary comforts or conveniences, they were 
ill prepared for sickness. His wife succeeded, 
after much difficulty, in getting him removed 
to the Fever Hospital. The change from a 
close room, to a well-ventilated ward, was im- 
mediately beneficial ; and after a few days the 
violence of the fever abated. He suffered from 
extreme debility, and the chief difficulty was 
to restore the tone of the constitution, which 
had been gradually undermined by the causes 
mentioned. This would necessarily be a work 
of time. 


ARREARS AND DISTRAINT. 


While the wants of the patient were care- 
fully provided for, and both food and medi- 
cine abundantly supplied, his mind was dis- 
tracted by the knowledge of the privations that 
his family would have to endure. While work- 
ing for the sweating master, he had been un- 
able to keep up his payments to the benefit 
society, and his family were consequently de- 
prived of any assistance. During several weeks, 
the mother managed to obtain food for herself 
and her children, by taking in washing; but 
with three children, and her time broken by 
going to and fro to the hospital, it was little 
that she could do, and sometimes, for the little 
she did, she was not immediately paid. The 
rent went into arrears, and the landlord, seeing 
no hope of being paid, seized their goods; and 
the few articles of furniture which had been 
kept together with so much difilculty, were swept 
away under an execution, and sold for the 
merest trifle. 

Both the landlord and broker, however, 
acted, on this occasion, with much more feeling 
than such men usually receive credit for. Their 
principal object was to get possession of the 
room, so that it might be let to some person 
who could pay the rent with punctuality. That 
object might have been accomplished in a 
milder manner had they known more of Smith’s 
character. When they ascertained the real 
facts of the case, they allowed Mrs. Smith to 
retain possession of a few articles which were 
indispensable, and she found a temporary 
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| shelter with another woman, almost as poor 


and wretched as herself. By this time her hus- 
band had greatly recovered. He had origmally 
a good constitution and considerable natural 
vigour. He had youth also on his side; and 
the generous diet he received in the hospital, 
restored him to health more rapidly than might 
have been expected. He was retained there as 
long as the rules of the institution permitted. 
Within a fortnight after his goods had been 
seized for rent, he was discharged. 


GLEAMS OF SUNSHINE. 


A few days after he had left the hospital 
he happened to meet with a little master, that 
is, 2 man working on hisown account. This man, 
having more work than he could execute him- 
self, occasionally employed one or two hands to 
assist him. This happened to be the case at 
the time, and Smith gladly availed himself of 
the offered employment. Hesoon removed his 
family to a more light and airy apartment, and, 
as he got more adequate remuneration for his 
labour, he worked with greater energy, and be- 
gan once more to retover his lost ground. His 
wife and children assisted. It was interesting 
to look at this family when busily employed. 
Smith was himself generally fitting and pressing, 
beginning and finishing. His wife did a consi- 
derable portion of the plain sewing. The eldest 
boy did the whole of the coarser parts, while a 
little tiny girl would stand for hours together, 
threading needles for the use of the others. <A 
few months continued exertion enabled them 
to recover their position. Their debts were 
paid off; and, as good often comes out of ad- 
versity, Smith took care ever to keep clear of the 
Sweating System, the very name of which made 
him shudder. 

Smith had pursued this course steadily about 
two years, and was again a savings’ bank de- 
positor. He had not been a regular attender 
of a place of worship, but one Sunday morning 
he went into a meeting-house in the city. In 
the course of the sermon the minister enforced 
upon all the necessity of leading a religious life. 
He addressed those who were suffering. Ad- 
versity teaches the dependence of man upon 
God. Those who were chastened by sorrow 
should seek consolation in heavenly things ; 
those who were escaping from tribulation should 
cultivate feelings of gratitude, and devote 
themselves to the service of God, Parents es- 
pecially, shou'd train up their children in the 
fear and the admonition of the Lord. ‘This 
would lead to more active duties, and teach 
another lesson: it would teach the importance 
of labouring for the good of others. 

These remarks did not seem connected with 
the other parts of his discourse, but they fell 
with great power on the ears of that poor man, 
as he stood there and listened. They touched 
a chord of feeling that, at the time, was most 
sensitive, He then and there determined to 
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eres 


work out the idea: That a man so poor as 
Smith, burthened with a family, and with so 
Many circumstances against him, should ever 
realize independence by his own labour, and 
then devote the remainder of his life to the 
good of others would appear a mere dream. 
Such an idea, however, took forcible posses- 
sion of his mind. He went away with new re- 
solves. He pondered on it on his way home, 
and through the day, and awoke next morning 
with his resolutions strengthened. He felt the 
breathing of a new life. He began to sketch 
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out plans, and from that day to put them into 
practice. These new thoughts gave anew mo- 
tive power—they lit his path and cheered his 
struggles; and as weeks and months flew by, 
making more clear and distinct his prospect of 
success, his mind fiew back to the simple words 
which had fallen upon his susceptible mind, 
There was a nature within him that had lain 
dormant until that hour, and now all things 
assumed a fresh character and shape. They 
were brightened by the new hopes which had 
been created in his mind. 


(To be concluded in the next Number.) 
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PENCILINGS IN THE PEERS. 


The Duke again.—How he comes in-doors, and how he is received outside.—The I’. M.'s one-horse sha.— 
Fluctuations in his Popularity —\$50 versus 1830 His Toilette and his sang froid.—Lis Grace at the 
Grave of Royalty.—Lord Eldon’s Hat. and Moore’s Pasquinade upon the Conservative Castor.—The Duke 
of Devonshire; his Lar-trumpet, and some of the scan. mag, about him.—His suppositious Parentage, 
and the Rival Claimants for the Title and Estates—His Wealth, and the Uses he makes of it befitting a 
Working Mavs Friend.—A Peep at Devonshire House —A Stroke of Billiards therein, and no Beer for the 
Players —Mems. for Fashionable Novelists.—Chatsworth and its Influence on the Exposition of 1851, 
and on the Industrial Classes.— The Order of the Garter Lisordered.—Lord Londonderry; some particulars 
in his Biography; keeping up appearances at Holdernesse House.— Something Good about ** Too Bad.” 


Authorship by Proxy.— Vane Flowers of Lloquence.— Final Wellingtoniana. 


Sri~u we have not done with the Field- 
Marshal. Notwithstanding the unparalleled 
sumptuousness of that majestic hall and all 
its brilliant accessories, from the crowned 
monarch on the throne to the royal lackeys 
at the gate, one of the first questions in- 
variably asked by all strangers is, “ Where 
is the Duke?” If, on the occasion of a 
prorogation, such as we are speaking of, 
you will not be long in discerning him ; for 
the moment the royal pageant begins to 
move into the house, he becomes a eon- 
spicuous object, not merely in right of his 
being the individual he is, but because he 
bears before the sovereign the sword of 
state, and hence takes as prominent a part 
in the ceremony as any other of the officials. 
But, as we are writing not merely for those 
who may be present at) are occurrences of 
this nature, but for the .:formation of par- 
ties desiring tolearn the aspect of the house 
and its occupants, and of the Duke himself 
in a general way, and at ordinary periods, 
let us suppose that we have come to hear a 
debate of usual interest, any time about the 
middle or towards the end of the session, 
for at the beginning the attendance of peers 
is small, and their proceedings not very 
animated, save during the discussions on 
the address, or other occurrence of occa- 
sional moment. 

_ Business, in the lords, commences at five 
o'clock, an hour later than in the commons; 


and, asin that house, with the presenta- 
tion of petitions, on which documents how- 
ever, contrary to the usage of the lower 
chamber, those presenting them may make 
speeches without giving notice. The Duke 
generally arrives shortly after five ; some- 
times on horseback, attended by one ser- 
vant, but more often of late in a carriage— 
avehicle of very peculiar construction, long 
and narrow in the body, with very high 
wheels, suitable to either one or two horses, 
made to carry two or four persons, but 
generally only occupied by the owner and 
the driver. his machine is well known 
in the neighbourhood of Palace-Yard, 
especially of late years, when he is on 
horseback less frequently than of old. As 
soon as a glimpse of it is caught bowling 
down Whitehatl, at a ponderous though 
showy pace, you will observe all the official 
loiterers outside the doors prick up their 
ears, throw off that stolid mechanical 
routine air of theirs, pass the word to each 
other that he is coming, and exhibit, for 
the moment, just as much curiosity as the 
greatest stranger present, or as though 
they had never seen him in their lives be- 
fore. Almost all men else may pass them 
a dozen times in the hour without causing 
them to elevate an eyebrow, or to turn 
round their heads; but the approachof the 
Duke invariably brings them to a stand- 
still, if they are walking about, or brings 
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them to the edge of the footpath to have a 


stare; and, as he passes, up go their hands 
to their hats, or down go their faces, or in 
some way or other do they make obeisance 
to the “foremost man in ail the world.” 
So, too, at the Opera-house, where he isone 
of the most constant attendants, rarely 
missing a night, when in town, at Her 
Majesty’s ‘Theatre, though his deafness 
must render him insensible to all sounds 
Jess loud than the crash-of the full orchestra. 
When this carriage of his is seen sweeping 
round Pall Mall, and into the Haymarket, 
you will perceive the sentries at the pri- 
vate-box entrance, and at the pit-door, un- 
ceremoniously bustle the bye-standers.on 
one side, and immediately fall into the 
attitude of “‘attention,” though they do 
not “present arms,” even if he is in his 
field-marshal’s uniform, that honour being 
only accorded to the blood-reyal, or on 
occasions of special ceremony, when the 
soldiers are instructed to pay such compli- 
ments, as in the case of a foreign potentate. 
So itis when he visits the Horse Guards, 
not as commander-in-chief, but in his pri- 
vate capacity; and so in whatever part of 
London he presents himself: the homage is 
spontaneous and universal from all classes, 
the highest and the lowest alike, to the 
“ Victor of Assaye’s Eastern plain, 
Victor of all the fields in Spain, 
Victor of France’s despot reign. 
Immortal Wellington ! 

The propriety of this reverence is alto- 
gether another question. Wearenot broach- 
ing opinions, but recording facts; and it is 
not for us to analyze the wisdom or justice 
of the feeling we have spoken of, or to at= 
tempt to reconcile the difference between it 
and that which once rendered this same 
present and former idol of his countrymen 
an object of their aversion and ridicule, not 
to say contempt; when he, “upon whom 
a dukedom and a million of British money 
had been lavished, for who. the honours 
aud wealth of the kingdom were thought 
too small, and the vocabulary of praise too 
limited, was hooted and pelted in the 
streets—burnt in effigy, subjected to nume- 
rous indignities ; sign-posts exhibiting his 
portrait were pulled down; streets bear- 
ing his name re-christened; bullet-proof 
windows put up at his house, and every 
other indication of popular resentment and 
indignation exhibited.” 

The dress of the Duke varies in colour 
with the weather; but it is at all times 
exceedingly light, carrying military sim- 
plicity to excess in this respect; indeed, to 

edantry—for there is a good deal of the 
au about his grace in the matter of 
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ments, which are generally made to the 
perfection of tailoring. It may seem frive~ 
jous to dwell upon the costume of so old a 
man, and of such aman in particular; but 
the reader will not be averse to these, 
minutize. In summer, or.even the early, 
spring, if the weather be at all bright, his 
grace dons whiie trousers, or breeches, as 
the case may be, according as he wears his, 
military or civilian boots; and the first, 
warm day is pretty sure to bring out his 
white gossamer paletot, which, added, to 
his generally white waistcoat and cravat, 
and sometimes white hat, and always snow 
white hair, gives him a very marvellous 
appearance in the eyes of those who may 
happen to see the tremendous old warrior 
for the first time. . Winter or summer, 
however, he avoids all superfluous attire, 
it being a point with him to be as unin- 
cumbered as possible; and sometimes he 
gives extraordinary proofs of his insensi- 
bility to atmospheric influence. Thius, on 
the occasion of the last royal interment, in 
St. George’s vault, Windsor, that of Queen 
Adelaide, he remained for two hours and 
upwards standing on the flagged floor, 
though the weather was piercingly cold, 
with nothing but his thin military dress- 
cloak around him, though several of the 
more distinguished official mourners— 
Lord John Russell, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, and others, were comfortabl 
wrapped up, and did not Jeave the well- 
warmed closet, near the bier, tiJl the mo- 
ment their presetice was required. His 
grace’s disregard of precaution was the 
more remarkable from the well known 
fact that, on the same spot, some threé and 
twenty years ago, on the funeral of tlie 
Duke ef York, Canning caught the cold 
that killed him; and Lord Hidon used to 
say he escaped the same fate by placing his 
hat between his feet and the pavement—a 
piece of providential strategy that gave 
rise to many pleasant sarcasms at the time, 
at the expense of the great Conservative 
Chancellor—the best jeu esprit’ being, is 
usual, that of Moore, in which occur the 
once popular lines— u erent i 
Gods! when I gaze upon that brim “aa 
So redolent of Church allover, _. 
What swarms of tithes,in visions dim,  _ 
Some pig-tail’d,some like cherubim,  , 
With ducklings’ wings, around it hover! _ 
Tenths of all dead and living things, _ 
That nature into being brings 
From calyes and corn to chitterlings. . 


In whatever dress, however, the Duke 
enters the House, he always appears as if 
he had bestowed the scrupulots pains of 
a drill serjeant upon it. Coming im at the 
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toilette, especially in the cut of his gar-} back of thé throne, he passes dowi the 
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leph gids of the house, whereon the Tories 
sii; an without stepping to interchange 
reetings with any one, though he may 
ts been chatty enough in the lobbies 
and waiting-rooms, he takes his seat right 
in the middle of the house, as near as ma 
be, on the cross benches, with his back 
immediately to the woolsack, and his face 
to the clerks of the house,—in fact, at the 
table in the centre of the apartment... ‘This 
seat is generally occupied by two other 
peers; the one on_his right being, almost 
always, the great. Whig millionaire Duke 
of Deyonshire, who is so exceedingly deaf 
that he has to. use a gutta percha ear- 
trumpet when he wants to hear what is 
going on. The sight of that appendage is 
by no means picturesque; nor, indeed, is 
his appearance very prepossessing, cou- 
sidering the exalted anticipations one 
naturally forms of the great leader and 
patron of fashion, the famous host of De- 
youshire-house, admission within whose 
charmed portals is a passport to every, other 
circle of metropolitan Aaut-ton. The Duke, 
who is now sixty, is still a bachelor, though 
ameost gallant admirer of the sex; and the 
fact of his remaining singie under. such 
circumstances gives strange countenance 
to that most strange scandal of which he 
has been the subject for so many years, 
and which, as it may be news to many a 
W orking Man, we, his Friend, will tell 
him some particulars. 
_ The late Duke was twice married, 
first to the fair and_ fascinating Lady 
Georgiana, eldest daughter of the first Karl 
Spencer; secondly to Lady E, Harvey, 
daughter of the fourth Earl of Bristol, and 
widow of a Mr. Foster. The present Duke 
is son of his father’s first wife, who, at the 
time of his birth, was living in great splen- 
lour and gaiety at Florence, in which city, 
almost at the same hour, Lady 1. Foster, 
who afterwards, as we just stated, became 
second Duchess, was delivered of a son, 
who, for some reason or other, was said to 
a: the present, Duke, and, conseqnemtly, 
not the legitimate heir to the dukedom. 
Jt was further saidj and has since been re- 
peated a thousand times, that the late Earl 
of Burlington, his uncle, who was neir pre- 
suimptive to the titles and estates, waived 
his a i oncondition that his nephew never 
married, so that the present Earl of Bur- 
lington may succeed, as he now will, when 
the Duke dies, 
_ It is, of course, impossible that we can 
say what degree of truth there may be in all 
this; but, for our own part, we are quite 
inclined to adopt the views of.one com- 
entator on the story, Mr. Carpenter ; viz., 
“itis hard to believe that the first Duchess, 
and reputed mother of his grace, should 
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have lent herself to a fraud whose object 
was to give legitimacy and succession in 
the dukedom to the issue of her husband’s 
illicit intercourse with another lady ; for 
ib is to be observed that she did not die 
till her reputed son was sixteen!” Another 
singularity connected with the family his- 
tory of his grace is, the number of claimants 
to the title that start up from time to time, 
for the most part from very humble ranks 
in society ; but the strangest part of the 
matter is, that they should be able to raise 
funds, by means of speculative solicitors, to 
carry on their suits through their intro- 
ductory expensive stages, and hitherto they 
have got no farther; though as for all the 
reports as to their opposition having been 
bought off by the Duke, the mere multi- 
tude of the rival candidates would alone 
suffice to give a flat contradiction to so 
palpably absurd an assertion. 

‘The possessions. that appertain to this 
nobleman are of princely magnitude, and 
are expended in a spirit of most liberal- 
minded munificence. Soon after he suc- 
ceeded, just of age, to the accumulations of 
his minority, he left England, and re- 
mained a considerable time abroad, the 
eause of his departure being, it was said, 
that he was trapped into a gambling folly, 
at Carlton House, the scene of the orgies 
of George 1V. when Regent, to whom:-he 
there lost not only a vast sum of money, 
but also his magnificent house in Piceca- 
dilly to a then certain roué colonel, a com- 
panion. of royalty, who consented to restore 
his prize for its equivalent in cash from the 
late Earl of Burlington, whose town house, 
also in Piccadilly, is almost a counterpart, 
externally, from its great walls fronting the 
street, to that of the Duke’s, 

We have said that Devonshire-house is the 
very glass of fashion in which it is necessary 
that all who would be a-la-mode should 
dress themselves; but it possesses other 
elaims to distinction, also, for it is exceed- 
ingly rich in literary treasures, which the 
Duke renders available to men of letters. 


Here he has a noble collection of old 
English. dramatic literature, called the 


‘‘ Kemble Plays,’’ collected by the late 
John Philip Kemble, and sold for £2,000 
to the Duke, who has made large addi- 
tions, and annotated the whole with his 
own hand, Here, too, are some very fine 
paintings, and works of sculpture, well 
known in the world of art; and on the 
interior of the building itself has. been 
lavished a degree of expenditure and taste 
that render it in every way worthy of the 
great reputation of the owner, the magni- 
ficent, marble staircase (with its glass balus- 
trade) being an object of special admiration, 
not only from its splendour, but. because of 
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its construction, which renders the ascent 
as easy as though one were walking on level 
ground. At the foot of this staircase is a 
billiard table, of unusual dimensions; and, 
as a proof of his grace’s provision for the 
entertainment of his guests, it may be men- 
tioned that he regularly retains the services 
of Mr. Kempfeldt, the first player tn the 
world, to encounter such of the company 
as choose to engage in the amusement. 
Several do so, but of course only the most 
accomplished proficients, among whom 
Prince George (now Duke) of Cambridge, 
and Lord Eglinton (best known in con- 
nection with the tournament that bore his 
name, and, more recently, by his large 
transactions on the turf) are perhaps the 
greatest adepts; but still they have no 
hope with Kempfeldt, who repeatedly 
makes a game off hand, without giving 
his adversary a single chance. Some of 
his strokes are the most extraordinary 
things of the kind ever seen, and to those 
accustomed only to the game as generally 
played, they would appear quite incredible 
in description. When he is playing there 
are always groups looking on from the 
staircase; and not unfrequently among 
these spectators are to be found Spanish 
hidalgoes, Ottoman muftis, Norwegian 
princes, ministers of all nations accredited 
to this country, and, not unfrequently, some 
of the sovereigns of such nations too, either 
actual, past, or presumptive. Unlike other 
houses of our high nobility, of which we 
may have to speak hereafter, there is no 
keeping up of appearances here. Every- 
thing is real, substantial, and of the first 
quality, of its kind, from the highest pro- 
fessional talent that money or influence can 
procure, down to the humblest liquid in the 
beer-cellar. 

Yet no, not altogether so low as that 
either; for it su happens that there is no 
beer-cellar in Devonshire-house, and for 
the best of all reasons, because there is no 
beer. What! No beer, exclaims the 
Working Man. No, friend; not a drop. 
Wine as muchas you like, and of the rarest 
vintages; but of fermented malt there’s not a 
thimbleful. What, not for the servants? No, 
not for the servants; they must drink wine, 
or water, just as the apprentices of old 
were compelled to eat salmon four times a 
week, and used to have clauses in their 
indentures to keep them from being obliged 
to dine on it oftener. Well, but, asks the 
reader, still incredulous, do you mean to 
say that the servants can’t have beer, and 
must drink wine? Yes, that’s a fact. They 
may get malt, perhaps, out-of-doors, in the 
stable department; but within the household 
jurisdiction of the Duke’s steward, double X 
is as scarce and uncome-at-able as pigeons’ 
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milk. Hitherto one may have laughed 
at upstart oracles of silver-fork school 
sneering at beer as an unknown potable in 
high life; but here we find the supposed 
fiction a reality. In the Marquis of Nor- 
manby’s novel of ‘‘ Yes and No,” he makes 
one of his aristocratic personages say to 
another, ‘ Is not that a fashionable novelist 
opposite? I’ll astonish the fellow. Here, 
waiter, bring me some beer!’’ And as- 
tomished assuredly was the fellow —a 
thorough plebeian, who, like the late Theo- 
dore Hook, thought he exalted himself by 
disparaging the homely usages of the class 
he sprung from, and by aping the airs of 
those who only mocked his presumption. 
Another capital hit at this notion is in the 
scene in D’Israeli’s ‘‘ Young Duke,” where, 
in the gamblers’ pandemonium, his grace, 
after being fleeced, turns to the sideboard, 
and helps himself to cold roast beef and 
bottled porter, to the horror of the sharpers, 
whoare petrified at the idea of their patrician 
victim partaking of such very ordinary fare, 
when they have delicacies so much more 
suitable to the supposed palate of one of 
such high birth and breeding. However, 
as we were saying, beer is an unknown 
commodity in Devonshire-house, from attic 
to basement. 

Another of the metropolitan mansions of 
the Duke is the beautiful suburban villa at 
Chiswick, well known to all frequenters of 
the Horticultural Society’s shows, on which 
occasions he generally throws open his de- 
lightful grounds to the public, and enables 
them to judge what must be the fairy bril- 
lianecy of the scene when he gives one of 
those fétes that are commenced by break- 
fasting at dimner-time, and which serve as 
a meal for months to be talked about by 
those participating therein. Hardwick- 
hall, Derbyshire, and Bolton Abbey, York- 
shire, are two well-known country seats of 
his. Londesborough, in Yorkshire, he lately 
soldto Mr. Hudson, of railway notoriety, who 
has parted with it to Lord Lonpedbueduh 
—a title taken by Lord Albert Conyngham 
when he became heir to the enormously 
wealthy and miserly Mr. Denison, brother 
to the present Dowager Marchioness of 
Conyngham, who was rather too well-known 
from her relationship to George IV. when 
living, and by her partiality for certain of 
his Majesty’s trinkets, when dead. Another 
of the Duke of Devonshire’s magnificent 
mansions is Lismore Castle, in the county of 
Waterford, where he has lately been keep- 
ing up a noble hospitality. But the most 
famous of all his country seats is Chats- 
worth, in Derbyshire, and which, like all 
the rest, he throws open to the public with 
so liberal a hand, that lately excursion 
trains have been put on from London, es- 
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pecially to see the wonders of its fountains, 
hanging gardens, and, above all, its con- 
servatory—the most stupendous thing of 
the kind in the world, but which is the 
parent of one ten times as vast, though still 
in embryo ; we mean Paxton’s glass palace 
for the Exposition of next year. Mr. Pax- 
ton, we need hardly say, is the architect of 
the world-renowned conservatory at Chats- 
worth, and the moment he proposed to 
adopt a similar structure, on a similar prin- 
ciple, to the great proposal for Hyde-park, 
the feasibility, propriety, and economy of 
the thing were so apparent that all com- 
petition was at an end; the hundreds of 
plans sent in from every quarter, native 
and foreign, were discarded ; and there was 
an immediate decision in favour of his pro- 
ject, with what results need not be told. 
The Duke of Devonshire was always a 
warm patron of Mr. Paxton’s; and soon 
after the decision in that gentleman’s 
favour, his grace attended with him ata 
public meeting at Bakewell, near Chats- 
worth; and having heard him fully ex- 
pound the nature of his great design for 
1851, passed a high enconium on him as 
one who had never failed in anything he 
attempted, and who fully deserved all the 
success he enjoyed; following up these re- 
marks by others of great utility, for the 
guidance of all industrial competition at the 
coming rivalry. 

We have said enough, we think, to show 
that the Duke of Devonshire may be safely 
classed as a Working Man’s Friend; and it 
will not be out of place to add, that his po- 
litical professions do not disgrace his 
private conduct; for though he takes but 
little share in party movements, and votes 
with the Whigs rather as a thing of course 
than from any very urgent conviction, he 
is a true Liberal, and showed his liberality 
in the right sort of way at the time of the 
Reform Bill, by surrendering a large share 
of his parliamentary influence, observing 
that the measure would ‘‘ very properly re- 
lieve the patrons of boroughs from the. ne- 
cessity of using objectionable means to get 
their relations and dependents returned as 
members of the House of Commons.” It 
has not done so, unfortunately; but the 
sacrifice to the belief on his part, at the 
time, that it would do so, was equally 
creditable to him. His grace scarcely ever 
speaks in the House, especially since his 
deafness has unfitted him to mingle much 
in discussion. He has filled several honorary 
offices of distinction, such, for instance, as 
ambassador extraordinary at the coronation 
of the Emperor Nicholas, at Moscow, in 
1826, where the style of his appointments 
filled even the cstentatious-loving Russians 
with envy; and that circumstance, not less 
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than the liberality of his political views, 
was said to be one reason why the autocrat 
treated him with a cold neglect, anything 
but complimentary to the monarch or the 
people represented in his person. His 
grace has since been twice Lord Great 
Chamberlain, but not since 1834, preferring 
the quiet of literary and social oceupation 
to what would be, in his case, the fiddle- 
faddle turmoil of party life. The Duke, as 
we have intimated, is a great friend of the 
arts; but his patronage exposed him to 
some ridicule lately. At the last exhibition 
of the Royal Academy, his portrait, by 
Grant, elicited some severe strictures at the 
private view on the Saturday, principally in 
reference to the legs, which were in breeches, 
so as to show the garter; and stung by 
this censure, or instigated by the noble 
original himself, the artist devoted the 
whole of Sunday to putting a pair of 
trowsers on his grace, who on Monday 
morning appeared on quite a different foot- 
ing to what he did when last seen by the 
connoisseurs of the press. 

On the other end of the bench, where we 
have all this while been supposing that the 
Duke of Devonshire is sitting, in the Peers, 
and on the left of Wellington, - generally 
sits that very eccentric individual, Vane, 
Marquis of Londonderry, brother of the too- 
famous, or infamous, Castlereagh, whose 
unpopularity he seems to have inherited as 
well as his principles ; but certainly he has 
succeeded far more in demonstrating the 
deservedness of the former acquisition than. 
in vindicating the justice of tie latter. At 
the same time, let us add, that, unlike 
many of his Tory friends, he has grown 
wiser as he has grown older; and if he had 
been only one-half as temperate and prudent 
during the first five-and-twenty years of his 
political life as he has been for the last five, 
he might have passed through existence in 
the respectable insignificance which should 
content men of mediocre talent like him. 
He is an extraordinary compound of penu- 
riousness and prodigality, meanness and 
magnanimity. In the midst of riches, he 
is always pinched; in the midst of cheese- 
paring expedients to make both ends meet, 
he is always profuse to excess. He is as 
ambitious a leader of tom as the Duke of 
Devonshire, and his residence at Holder- 
nesse-house, Park-lane, is a sumptuously- 
furnished mansion; its paintings and its 
statuary (especially many of the master- 
pieces of Canova) being of the highest 
order; and the fashionable parties that take 
place there being surpassed by none in the 
Metropolis in the rank and number of the 
company. But we are always hearing of 
his tradesmen’s squabbles, and embroil- 
ments with his Irish tenantry about rents, 
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exactions, and so forths and these do not 
very well assort with one’s ideas of what 
should be the state of affairs with an indi- 
vidual who has so strong a faney for aston- 
ishing the world with his own reports of his 
own splendour, for that is the hobby he has 
mounted since politics ceased to be the 
stimulating, and the profitable game to him 
they were, 

He was one of the most conspicuously- 
offensive of all the lordly opponents of the 
Reform Bill, and seemed t» glory in the 
dislike and violence he pulled upon himself 
in consequence, In fact, pugnacity has 
been his great characteristic through life 
He is happy as long as he has some- 
body to wrangle with, carrying, in that 
respect, at least, if in none other, his 
country’s weakness to excess. The public 
did not forget this virulent antipathy to 
their interest when his turn came to be 
served, during the short Tory administra- 
tion of 1835, when he was appointed am- 
bassador extraordinary to his particular 
friend the Emperor of Russia, the marquis’s 
chief boast being his devotion to the cause 
of “‘ legitimacy”’ and despotism all over the 
world; for there was such an outcry raised, 
that Peel, who was greatly damaged by the 
whole affair, had to rescind the nomination ; 
and the Whigs coming in shortly after, 
Lord Durham was sent to the autocrat 
instead. Mr. Shiel was the principal leaver 
of the movement in the House of Commons 
of the proveedings that terminated in the 
discomfiture of the Marquis, just as he had 
taken an ostentatious farewell of his friends, 
and was on the point of starting from the 
Thames to the Neva. 

At this time was revived the well-known 
saying of Lord Liverpool, viz. ‘* Too bad !”’ 
as applied to the Marquis; and the brief 
history of which expression it may not be 
amiss to repeat, for the benefit of the 
younger reader, to whom the 
political phrases of the generation now 
passing away may be unknown. In 1814, 
the Marquis, then Lord Stewart, having 
been military commissioner to the allied 
sovereigns, was appointed envoy extraordi- 
nary to the court of Prussia, and then to the 
court of Vienna, on returning from which 
latter post he modestly claimed an allow- 
ance from Government. This demand ap- 
peared so monstrous to the then prime 
minister, Tory as he was, and long inured 
to all vagaries of jobbery, that. he wrote 
upon the back of the application, ‘‘ This is 
too bad!” The paper was found, among 
other papers in the office, indorsed by Lord 
Liverpool, on the accession of the Whigs 
to ofiice. The saying was universally 
caught up, and was applied to him without 
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by his oddities, which has been every fime 
any question of public interest has been 
agitated, unless it be the last great question 
of Free-trade, to which he most unexpect- 
edly gave his adhesion. So, too, did his 
two sons, Viscount Castlereagh, by his first 
wife, and Viscount Seaham, by his second 
wife, the only daughter and heir of Sir 
Harry Tempest, and whose marriage, she 
being a ward in Chancery, made a great 
sensation at the time in fashionable circles; 
and in unfashionable, too, from the fuss 
attending it, and some of its results, such 
as King William and Queen Adelaide 
standing s onsors for the first child. His 
‘lordship. made a name for headlong Irish 
impetuosity in the Spanish and Portuguese 
campaigns ; and a’ tempted to make a name 
also as a historian of the ‘ Peninsular 
War,” having published a book so called, 
with his name to it; but it soon transpire: 
that the author was not the Marquis, but 
the Rev. Mr. Gleig, the well-kno«n mili- 
tary chaplain and: xomancer of Chelsea 
Hospital. The discovery of the imposture 
provoked huge merriment at the noble 
quack’s expense, and infinite irritation on 
his part, at the detection, though it cer- 
tainly had the eff-ct of moderating much 
of the overbearing self-consequence that 
once distinguished him. 

Since the sting was taken out of his Tory- 
ism by his consenting to the abolition of the 
Corn laws, he has adopted the intermediate 
position in which we are now depicting him 
—sitting on the cross benches, by no means, 
seemingly, to the pleasure of his ‘‘illustrious 
chief,’ as he is for ever calling Wellington, 
to whom he will perpetually keep talking, 
in one of the most di-sonant, ear-splitting, 
headache-givying voices that ever human 
beings uttered. The Duke, with his very 


-narrow-brimmed hat pulled on the bridge 
‘of his nose, sits looking point blank at 


whatever person may be addressing the 
his elbow on 
the table, the picture of rigid attention, no 
matter what may be the subject. Eyer: 

eye is fixed on him; every speaker directs 
to him what he has got to say. London- 
derry seems to share in the importance that 
attaches to his neighbour, and every now 
and then growls out some common-place 
remark, which only causes a nod from the 
Duke, who, loud as it is said, can’t hear a 
syllable of it, The Marquis, encouraged by 
the nod, shifts and hems, and moves about 
as if he should like to make a speech him- 
self; and when matters come to this point, 
especially if itis drawing near seven 0’ clock, 

the Duke slowly rises, lifts his hat, and 
takes himself off—an example we shall fol- 
low for the present, and resume our patrician 


stint or mercy, every time he courted notice | portraits the week after next, , 
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HINTS ON HEALTH. 


No. IX.—THE NECESSARIES OF LIFE.—EXERCISE. 


We have said a few words on air, warmth, and aliment. If all these were possessed 
in the requisite proportions, health would not be secured without exercise. Activity 
of the bodily and mental organs is necessary to the full development of+ the frame, 
and the faithful and cheerful discharge of its duties. We often observe in society 
persons who have damaged their constitutions for life, by neglecting this most 
important law of nature. Some suppose that food and drink, security from the 
weather, and a soft bed to lie upon, are all that is necessary to maintain health. 
They goon in sedentary pursuits, neglecting to take exercise, and after awhile they 
reap the fruits of such neglect in loss of appetite or general debility. The muscles, 
the blood, the bones, as well as the brain, are all injured by neglect of out-doer 
exercise. 

There are those in every-day life who give themselves up to one pursuit, and 
induce monomania by the intensity with which they follow it. Some devote all 
their energies. to the acquisition of wealth, so that eventually their higher facul- 
ties are laid dormant, and when the object of their desires is attained, they are 
incapable of enjoying it. Others accustom themselves so much to remain in-doors, 
that the smallest amount of exertion out-of-doors fatigues them, Exercise ought to 
be taken regularly, and every day. ‘The working man ought to reside a sufficient 
distance from his place of work, so that a good walk will be imposed upon him 
night and morning. Even though he may be actively employed all day, he will 
be all the better for his walk twice a day. Some men so arrange it. 

In infancy and childhood exercise is most important. A strong frame is built up 
by it. Children who are much confined are generally spiritless and sickly, If 
theré is not a strong body, there cannot be a strong brain. Mothers ought to be in- 
structed in these matters. Physical education is essential, as much so as moral and 
intellectual education. 

Active exercise, by walking, is the best. A brisk walk brings all the organs of 
the body into play. In the morning the walk is much better, ‘The fresh air is 
bracing and exhilarating, particularly in the country, where the mind is attracted by 
the beauties of nature, the verdure of the fields, the tinkling of the brook, and the 
song of the birds. Amongst the ayitations of the age, none 1s perhaps more import- 
ant than that for recreations and gymnasia. Many employers are making arrange- 
ments to give half a day every week to the persons in their employment. We are 
very anxious that where such generous offers are made, they should be accepted 
and turned to profit. Recreation to the body and mind is as necessary as food and 
sleep. Employers will reap an advantage from giving opportunities to their work- 
people, as they will necessarily be better able to discharge their duties after oc¢a- 
sional relaxations. It is desirable that the working man should show, by the use 
he niakes of the privilege, that he values it. We should like to see parks and gar- 
dens opened, and particular parts reserved for cricket and other out-door and maniy 
sports. These would soon give a new character to our population. The habits 
which have grown upon our people, and tv which they have become wedded, must 
be broken down before we can hope for much amelioration in their condition. 
Instead of congregating in the public-house, breathing a bad air, and inhaling 
tobacco-smoke, and drinking beer, porter, or spirits, it would be much more eon- 
ducive to health, to comfort, and to happiness, to resort to the fields, or to some 
manly amusement. Parks and gardens, with free access at all reasonable hours, 
are among the wants of this age. 

Cheap trips by steam-boat and railway are also highly advantageous to the 
people. For a few pence a workman has now many opportunities of going out to 
visit places that were a few years inaccessible to him. A few weeks ago a railway 

rip was got up from Birmingham to Sheffield, a distance of above eighty mils, for 
nitié pence. ‘There is offered to him the scenery of this beautiful tract of country, 
the a¢tual meadow, hedge-row, hill, river, and villagea most splendid panorama 
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—for something less than he would have to pay for seeing at one of the London 
exhibitions some quarter of a mile of canvass giving the picture of distant climes. 
We rejoice that we are now beginning to learn that this great people have a mucb 
nobler and loftier duty to discharge than the mere acquisiticn of wealth. Railways 
we perceive will be made conducive to higher ends than creating competition in the 
share-market. Wealth, unless subservient to great and holy purposes, is a curse to 
those who hold it. We long to see it purchasing improved homes, comforts, enjoy- 
ments fur the great bulk of the people. Those who have influence have great 
vesponsibilities. It is in their power to do much to soften the condition of those 
who toil. They cando much to stimulate honest endeavour. The people, although 
labouring under difficulties, have much power for good. By sobriety, by steadiness, 
by industry, by giving up idle and pernicious “pursuits, and subduing vicious. 
inclinations, they can do much to improve their own condition. Among the sub- 
jeets inviting their consideration, is that of the best means of attaining and pre- 
serving health. One of our old writers has said on this matter: ‘‘ Nor is it left 
arbitrary, at the will and pleasure of every man, to do as he /ist ; after the dictates 
of a depraved humour and extravagant faney, to live at what rate he pleaseth ; 

but every one is bound to observe the Injunctions and Law of Nature, upon the 
penalty of forfeiting their health, strength, and liberty—the true and long enjoyment 


of themselves.”’ 


N.B. At no distant time we shall resume our hints, under the head of “* Thoughts 


on Physical Education.”’ 


TROPICAL FRUITS. 


“A slice of Pineapple for a halfpenny !”” 
I exclaimed, as my progress along Oxford- 
street was interrupted by a jarge hand-cart, 
laden with pines from the distant Bahama 
Islands. Those of my readers who can look 
back with me upon thirty years of the past, 
when this “king of fruits” was a luxury 
unknown except by name to a vast proportion 
of our fellow-subjects, will not wonder that 
iny attention was arrested by the announce- 
ment, and that I was pleased to see, by the 
well-filled money-box of the vendor, how many 
had tasted of what, from its expensiveness, 
was once almost a forbidden fruit. Even ten 
years ago, when the progress of horticulture 
had been so successful as to place it on all the 
tables of the rich, it grew for them only; for 
the price of fifteen shillings, or even a guinea, 
2 pound, was not likely to command many 
purchasers among the masses; and unless the 
fruit weighed at least a pound and a half, 
your money was pretty much thrown away, 
and its delicious flavour unknown. Thanks 
to the rapidity of steam communication and 
to Free-trade, the poorest among us are now 
made familiar with this and many other 
tropical fruits, and the pineapple, the melon, 
and the banana, are as much within our 
reach as the commonest productions of our 
own country. It is not my intention to enter 
into any of the details of the mode of culti- 
vating these fruits, as such information would 


be gathered with greater advantage from the 
fountain-head of the numerous scientific works 
on this subject, but to give some general in- 
formation respecting them which may not be 
wholly unwelcome. 

The pineapple is called by the Spaniards 
and French “ananas,”’ from mana, its com- 
mon name in the Brazils; and it has received 
its English name from the resemblance the 
fruit bears to the cones of some species of pine- 
tree. It is indigenous to South America, and 
is so naturalized in the hot parts of Asia and 
Africa as to have been supposed to be native 
there also. When the British troops invaded. 
Burmah the woods about Rangoon were found 
to abound with it in a wild state, the fruits 
being of so fine a kind as to be sought for with 
avidity. It is cultivated very successfully in 
large gardens in the neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta, where its fruit may be procured in all 
seasons. In the Malay Archipelago it acquires. 
a vast size, and has a variety called double, 
in which instance each pip grows into a branch 
bearing a separate pine. It is said to have 
been originally sent from Santa Croce, in 
Brazil, to the West Indies, and, afterwards, to. 
the East Indies and China. There are twelve 
species, all edible; six of these are naturalized. 
in the West Indies, and the rest are found 
wild in Chili, Peru, and other parts of South 
America. Its culture in the West Indies has 
been carried on for an unknown length of 
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time, and it is grown in vast gardens or 
grounds under spade culture as we treat cab- 
bages. 

The pineapple was introduced into Eng- 
land as a botanical plant, in the year 1690, by 
Mr. Bentinck, afterwards Earl of Portland; 
its fruit was then known to us only as a pre- 
serve, as is proved by reference to it in books 
of that period. A picture, in the possession of 
the Earl of Waldegrave, represents a gardener, 
of the name of Rose, presenting a pine to 
Charles If.; but as the idea of heating green- 
houses by fire was quite new in 1684, and very 
few tan-beds existed before 1719, it could not 
have been cultivated so as to produce fruit at 
that period to which the picture refers. Mon- 
sieur Le Cour, a wealthy Flemish merchant, 
who had a fine garden near Leyden, was the 
first successful cultivator of this fruit, and 
from him our gardens were first supplied, 
through Sir Matthew Decker, of Richmond, in 
the year 1719. It was at this time so rare 
that Lady Mary Wortley Montague mentions 
seeing it at the Sultan’s table in Constan- 
tinople, and speaks of it as a fruit she had 
never before tasted. Since the beginning of 
the last century it has been cultivated in Eng- 
land with great care and regardlessness of 
expense, but with comparatively little success 
till within the last thirty or forty years. The 
great difficulty is to imitate the heat and 
moisture of a tropical soil, while to procure 
richness of flavour we have to contend with a 
deficiency of light which can scarcely be com- 
prehended by those who have never seen the 
blazing sun of the tropics; but science and 
perseverance have triumphed over every diffi- 
culty, and the English pine excels all others 
grown in Europe. It is seldom grown in 
France or Germany, and only in a few gardens 
in Italy; it is more extensively cultivated 
in Russia, where during the long and severe 
winters the plants are kept in nearly a dor- 
mant state. 

Our principal varieties have come from the 
West Indies ; but many have been raised from 
seeds produced at home. Specimens of above 
thirty sorts are grown by Mr. Gunter at Earl’s- 
court, There are two modes of propagation: 
one is by that singular production in which 
the fruit terminates, called the crown; and 
the other by suckers. These are planted in 
small pets, or in beds of rotten tan, earth, and 
manure, which must be very carefully amal- 
gamated and prepared for their reception ; the 
pots, of course, are shifted to suit the growth 
of the plant. The Crown generally grows 
three years before showing fruit ; the variety 
called the Old Queen will bring fruit to per- 
fection in eighteen months, but some sorts 
take from three to five years. The usual 
weight is about two or three pounds, but the 


In the early part of this century it was im- 
ported in considerable quantities from _Provi-- 
dence, the chief of the Bahama Islands, whence’ 
the entire plant was brought growing in boxes, 
but six weeks was the shortest period for a 
voyage, and the fruit did not always arrive in 
goud condition. Since the establishment of 
steam communication with the West Indies, 
the duration of the voyage has been shortened 
to a fortnight, and the steamers now regularly 
arrive, laden with these delicious fruits, in al- 
most as good a state as they can be procured 
in the islands themselves. The demand in'the’ 
English markets has occasioned great improve- 
ment and extension in the cultivation of pines 
in the West Indies. Those brought over im the 
sailing vessels are very far superior. to the early 
imports. As many as 20,000 will frequently 
arrive in a single ship, and during the'last three: 
months no fewer than 200,000 have been re- 
ceived for sale in London. ‘The pines from the 
English hothouses retain their high ¥alue on 
account of the great care taken in their selec- 
tion and cultivation, but the foreign frait may 
be obtained at an exceedingly low prics;. and. 
this great delicacy once absolutely confirmed to- 
the tables of the wealthy, is now to be pur- 
chased by every child who can command 2. 
piece of copper for the indulgence of his taste. 

In the West Indies it is not cut in slices, 
except when it is eaten with sugar and wine,. 
but the pips are torn out with a fork to be 
sucked in the same manner as the orange. 

The Melon, though not so rare a fruit with 
us as the pineapple formerly was, is reared: 
with almost equal difficulty and expense, and 
is consequently the exclusive property of the: 
rich. It is a succulent climbing or trailing: 
annual, which has been cultivated in all eastern: 
countries, from so remote a period that its in-- 
digenous locality cannot be traced. In hot re-- 
gions, where cooling vegetables disappear as: 
the scorching summer advances, and they are: 
most needed, the melon is invaluable, as it 
grows rapidly and in wild luxuriance, with but 
little care, and is calculated both to quench the: 
thirst and satisfy the appetite. The varieties. 
are very numerous; some have white flesh, 
some green, others yellow and scarlet. Those: 
called Cantaloup are most in favour with Eng- 
lish gardeners, as they can be grown with the 
greatest chance of success. This variety is 
named from a place ealled Cantaloup, situated 
fifteen miles from Rome, where they have been 
cultivated ever since the time of Lucullus, and’ 
are said to have been brought by that general 
from Armenia, on the termination of the war 
with Mithridates. The cultivation of the melon 
has arrived at the greatest perfection on the 
plains of Ispahan and Bokhara, but the re- 
markably fine sort reared there requires a soil 
and climate which we cannot imitate. The 


Providence Pine often reaches seven, and even | meion will not succeed in the open air beyond 


nine, pounds. 


| 


the 48rd degree of latitude, and it requires a 
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temperature of from seventy to eighty degrees. | feet in length and two feet in width, from the 
The greatest difficulty in the way of their eul- | centre of which depend bunches of bean-like 

tivation in England is the regulation of the | fruits, which, when ripe, are of a rich yellow 

moisture and light, as they are adapted for| colour, and one bunch will sometimes weigh 

growth in a dry atmosphere and very humid | as much as eighty pounds. The fruit of the 

soil; and unless they are reared with great | plantain contains most nutritious qualities, and 

care, and by experienced persons, they are de- | in its native land appears better suited than 

ficient in flayour. The consequence of this is, | bread for the food of man. Three dozen fruits 

that the English melon, if really good, is both | will sustain an individual for a week, and a. 
rare and expensive. and those wno are fon! of | whole Indian family can be supported on the 

this delicious fruit, may well be grateful to our | produce of asingle tree. There are innumerable. 
neighbours across the channel, who supply it to | varieties, the coarser kinds requiring to be 

us in abundance. Those sold so freely in Lon- | dressed either by being fried in slices, or roasted 
don come principally from Holland, and a few | whole, but the more delicate kinds of the 
pence will purchase a melon of a size which, if | banana may be brought by cultivation to sur- 

grown at home, would cost as many shillings ; | pass the finest pear. 

besides that, they ripen much earlier than An idea has been entertained by some that 
ours. the banana was the forbidden fruit of Paradise, 

The water-melon is not suited to our climate, | and henee it was called Adam’s Apple, and by 
and is but little known among us; within the | others, that it was the fruit meant by the 
tropics it is one of the most useful and delight- | grapes of Eshcol, which were brought by the 
ful of the pro ‘ucts of nature. In the West; spies from the land of Canaan, and carried on 
Indies it grows to a prodigious size, often mea- | a pole between twomen, This last supposition 
suring twenty-four inches in length by ten in | is only supported by the form and the weight 
diameter. ‘The external skin is smooth, and its | of its branches, and no great probubility can be 
contents are a porous mass, filled with a cool | alleged in favour of either opinion. ' 
and refreshing fluid, either white or rose- It was cultivated at Hampton Court as far 
coloured, and with an abundance of red seeds.| back as the year 1690, and produced fruit; 
No one who has not experienced the intense | and some fine specimens of the plant and its fruit. 
heat of those regions can imagine the gratifica- | may now be seen in the Palm-house at Kew 
tion it affords. Gardens. 

The Banana, which is more foreign in its All tropical countries abound with an im- 
appearance, and less inviting than the pine or | mense variety of other fru‘ts, all luscious and 
the melon, is not yet brought to this country in | refreshing, and invaluable to the inhabitants, 
any great quantity; nor is it ikely to become a} but we are only acquainted with them in tbe 
favourite with us, as its flavour, which is luscious} shape of preserves. Hf! they could be brought 
and stightly acid, would. be considered insipid | to our shores in a state of perfection, there are 
hy a European palate. Such is the influence | few amongst them that would be favourites. 
of climate on our habits and tastes, that even | with English palates. With very few excep 
if we could procure it in the greatest abundance, | tions, they have some peculiar and unpleasant 
we should probably reject a fruit which, in the | flavour, or are so acid as to be relished only in 
countries where it is indigenous, is regarded | very hot climates, when this quality is a strong 
as a necessity and a most precious possession. | recommendation. The orange and pomegranate. 
‘Phe Plantain, of which the banana is a dwarf | can scarcely be called tropical, as they abound 
species, is one of the herbaceous plants bearing | in the south of Europe; and the mango, man- 
catable fruits found in all tropical climates. | gosteen, the sapete, and other varieties, all re- 
From the top of its soft conical stalk of fifteen | quire the inducement of a very high tempera- 
or twenty feet in height, it throws out a num-!-ture for their full enjoyment. 
ber of immense leaves, generally about. eight 
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THE RAILWAYS OF THE WoRLD.—According to a work recently published in London, there’ 
were in operation at the commencement of 1849, in different parts of the globe, a total length 
of 18,656 miles of railway, on which a capitalof £368,567,000 had been actually expended, Be- 
sides this, it is estimated that, there were at the same epoch, in progress of construction, a further 
extent of 7,829 miles, the cost. of which, when completed, would be £146,750,000. Thus, when 
these latter lines shall have been brought into operation, the population of Europe and the 
United States (for itis there only that railways have made any progress) will have completed, 
within the period of less than a quarter of a century, 26,485 miles of railway; that is to say, a 
greater length than would completely surround the globe, at a cost of above £500,0000,00 ster- 
ling. To accomplish this stupendous work, human industry must have appropriated, out of its 


annual sayings, £20,000,000 for twenty-five successive years ! 
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WEST INDIAN EXPERIENCES; OR, LIFE AND LABOUR AS A 
MISSIONARY FOR 14 YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. 


CHAPTER VIII.—A LITTLE POLITICAL. 


In my last I see I have forestalled matters, 
and have spoken of things which oecurred 
subsequent to freedom, without any refer- 
ence to that event. The story, however, 
of the Ist of August has so often been told, 
that it will hardly bear repetition, and there- 
fore my elision of that day may be the more 
easily forgiven. In the future history of 
England there wild be one page written in 
remembrance of the transactions of this 
memorable time. Hight hundred thousand 
“black fellows,” ‘ brutal Africans, and 
their ebony ofispring,’’ were emancipated 
im one day, and no additional police were 
required, nor one act of drunkenness pub- 
licly perpetrated In Jamaica the churches 
and chapels of all persuasions were crowded 
with mem and women of all ages and colours, 
uniting in one glad act of praise :—‘‘ Oh! 
eome let us sing unto the Lord anew song; 
for the Lord hath done great things for us, 
whereof we are glad.’’ I do verily believe 
that the great majority of the people were 
honestly determined to forget the past, turn 
over a new leaf, and work willingly and 
thoroughly for wages. Had there been a 
smack of common sense, a spark of good 
fecling, or a gleam of. generosity in the 
minds of the plantocracy, all things would 
have gone on well, and we should never 
have heard from the West Indies a single 
ery for protection, or a single jeremiad of 
“ynin past redemption.’’ But there was 
no determination to work the new system 
fairly; on the contrary, there was a general 
determination to work it most unfairly ; to 
pay wages anyhow; to pay them at long 
intervals of time; in scores of cases not to 
pay them at all; to abuse the people by 
bullying and cursing; to pull down their 
houses over their heads; to put the cattle 
into their provision-grounds ; to worry them 
with perpetual summonses to the stipen- 
diaries’ courts, keep them waiting half a 
day or more, and then bring on no case at 
ali. The people got soured and irritated— 
left their old employments and the estates 
where they were born, and the consequences 
have been, amongst other things, the gene- 
ral depreciation of West Indian property. 
Had there been a resident proprietary, or 
had even a few absent proprietors visited 
but for a time their estates, they would 
have found the pe: ple sensible to kind aud 
just treatment, willing to do anything to 
‘keep the ‘‘old property’? from going to 
ruin; and their estate managed, or rather 


mismanaged, by a rough set of coarse fel- 
lows, who cared more for their grog and 
their champagne breakfasts than any in- 
terest, supposed or real, of the decaying 
proprietor 

The experiment of Kuropean immigration 
was now to be tried; a very costly and uncer- 
tain one. A people that could not afford to 
pay the labourers living on the spot, were going 
to pay the passage of some thousands of la- 
bourers from Scotland, England, Germany and 
Malta! How to raise the wind was a problem 
soon discussed in the Legislature, and settled 
with wonderful facility. The argument lies in 
a hutshell. It is for the good of the country 
that we should have immigrants: the black 
people are the largest part of the eountry; 
therefore, the black people shall pay for their 
introduction. The Honourables A, B,'C, D, KE, 
and F, and all the others, saw this, and said: 
“Det it be done: besides which, the black 
people are very ungrateful; and as we can’t 
lash them now, let us ta.c them to pay for our 
white labourers.” Never wus such a happy 
thought. Accordingly, the House of Notables 
sat down to tax everything, by import duties, 
that the “brutal black African” used, and from 
these additional and most vexatious imposts, 
the Island Legislature of Jamaica voted, in one 
year, £20,000 sterling for immigration pur- 
poses! As a specimen, look at the following 
tables of taxation — 


Duty payable before 
Emaucipation, 
Beer, ale, cyder, per ton, 403. .. 
Beer and pork, per barrel, 
salted (the chief food of 


Daty payable after 
Emancipation. 


Ditto, 633. 


the negroes)... 4s... Ditto, 15s. 
Bread, or biscuit, per ewt, 8d... Ditto, 4s. 
Flour, per barrel .....4.. Js. .... Ditto, 45. 
BICo i AMElO an tesa ne tape. LBeietr, Weeds | aes 


From this source, in one year alone, the sum 
of £110,578 sterling was raised, out of which 
the sum above named was voted for immigra- 
tion purposes. ‘The first result of this was that 
the emancipated population were compelled to 
ask for higher wages, in consequence of the 
higher prices of food. This was refused, and 
the people at once fell back on their provision 
grounds for support, and by raising poultry, 
or small live stock, lived comfortably, though 
they had nomoney at command. 

And then, seeing the people would not 
work for such taskmasters, and as all com- 
sense had totally departed, the legislature, 
immediately after freedom, passed another 
law, of amost retaliative character, by which 
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a capitation tax of four shillings a head, for 
the repairs of the roads, was levied on al/ 
except the white people. This act was im- 
mediately disallowed by the Home Govern- 
ment; but, meantime, the money was col- 
lected, and has never been refunded. 


Who can wonder that there came to be 
some truth in the remark, ‘‘ We can’t get 
the emancipated classes to work!” They 
would have worked once, and you scorned 
them ; you want them to work now, but they 
have begun to hate you. 

lf this is too political to be interesting, 
my readers must remember that I am trying 
to make this vexed question a little plainer 
than it usually is, and then they will pardon 
th’s bit of the political history of Jamaica. 

But my readers will ask, “And did the 
white immigrants come?” Surely they did! 
ship-load after ship-load of them; and, as 
money was galore, and no mistake, a bonus 
of £5 a head was granted to every person 
who introduced a white labourer ; and seve- 
ral Jews scrambled home in the packets, 
made all-kinds of representations and mis- 
representations to poor people, and returned 
quickly with scores and hundreds of deluded 
creatures, who soon found rest in the grave. 
That was nothing; they realized the bonus, 
and that was all they cared for!! Onegen- 
tleman in myneighbourhood went to Saxony, 
chartered a vessel from Dantzic, and brought 
out upwards of 200! He realized £1,000 
sterling. They took fever, or broke heart; 
at any rate, at the end of three years there 
was not half-a-dozen of them living! But 
it was the best ‘spec.’ he ever made; so he 
himself assured me. Poor creatures! I have 
had them in my house at all hours, covered 
with sores, eaten up with chigoes, broken- 
spirited, craving forrum; and now, hun- 
dreds and hundreds of them lie quiet beneath 
the sod of the country that entrapped them, 
waiting only for the day when inquisition 
for their blood shall be made, and a right- 
eous retribution rewarded. Can any one 
be surprised that the West Indies did not 
prosper? 

Amidst all this, however, the recently- 
freed people were not forgetful of the bless- 
ings of emancipation. Not only were they 
mot revengeful, but, as I said before, they 
tried hard, sometimes very awkwardly, but 
always sincerely, to put matters straight ; 
even when the ‘‘ white gentleman,”’ as they 
called the immigrants, had arrived in great 
numbers, and they were convinced that be- 
tween their arrival and their heavy import 
duties there was too close a connection, 
even then they asked for fair play, and 
liberty to prove that ‘‘wages were better 
than the whip.” 


It was surprising to me, at missionary 


and other meetings, even while the people 
were groaning and often grumbling at.the 
unjust taxation of the island, which they 
were called to pay, and at the number of 
immigrants that were trying to supplant 
them in the cultivation of the cane, that 
there should generally be such an entire 
absence in their speeches from any allusion 
to their political disabilities. The staple 
of the speeches was generally of one cha- 
racter. 

On one such occasion I had addressed my 
congregation on the subject of American 
slavery, and read some thrilling extracts from 
a book entitled the ** Testimony of a Thousand 
Witnesses.” At the close of the service we 
were to make a collection for anti-slavery pur- 
poses, to be remitted either to England or to 
America; and it certainly was a noble sight to 
see a large assembly of people, so recently 
slaves themselves, engaged in earnest effort and 
supplication for the emancipation of their bre- 
thren all over the world. At the close of the 
service I called on one of the deacons, named 
Donaldson, to pray. We all rose, expecting 
him to commence. After a silence of some 
time he said, with much difficulty, his voice 
choked with sobs, “ Minister, I can't pray! 
My friends, I beg you to sit down. Sit down, I 
beg you for a little while, and let me speak. 
Minister, what you have been reading is a 
heart-burning to me. You speakof man buy- 
ing woman and children and selling them again 
like c.ttle; you read about it, but I have seen 
it, and had to feel it. I remember, like it was 
yesterday, when the marshal came upon my 
master’s property to seize the slaves, because 
he owed taxes. That property was called L— 
pen. I was a born freeman, but my wife was 
a slave there, and her children were slaves too. 
They take my wife and two of her children, 
handcuff them, march them off from the Toll- 
gate to Limi Savannah, as the king’s property, 
to be sold for taxes. I was a blacksmith and 
had saved up money. My father lent me some 
more; my brother lent me some too, and I go 
to the sale. You think it isn’t a heart-burning 
shame to buy your own wife, to buy your own 
son and daughter that are born out of your 
body. Well, I bid for them, and they bid 
against me. I bid again, and at last I pay 
down £77 for my wife, and £33 for Martin, my 
eldest son, and £25 for Johannah, my first 
daughter ; and if God had not prospered me in 
business, and helped me to lay by money, my 
wife and children would have been sold to dif- 
ferent people, and would have been scattered 
up and down the country; and when I think 
of these things my heart is full and I cannot 
pray.” 

Such a people possesses an inherent nobility. 
and deserved better laws and. juster treatment 
than they met with after freedom. Had they 
received this, the West Indies would have con- 
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tinued even unto this day ; but now prosperity 
is for a long series of years to come yet, hidden 
from their eyes. The details of these matters 
must be recorded. Each utterance of these 
things serve the cause of humanity :— 
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aa It is thus we feel, 
With a gigantic throb across the sea, 

Each other’s rights and wrongs; thus we are men, 
The bells of time are ringing changes fast. 

Great Lord! that each fresh peal may usher in 
An era of advancement. 


AN EVENING WITH SPENSER. 


By J. A. LANGFORD, Chairmaker, Birmingham. 


** Spenser, to me, whose deep conceit is such 
As, passing all conceit, needs no defence.”— 


Tuus sung Shakespere of Spenser. It is always 
beautiful when one great man yields homage 
to another. Genius crowning genius with its 
own wreath of aramanthine flowers is the high- 
est tribute that can be offered. Worship is in 
itself exceedingly fair and goodly. Venera- 
tion is one of the chiefest adornments of man’s 
moral nature. To love, and bow before, the 
“good, the beautiful, and true,’’ is one of the 
noblest attainments of human nature. Rightly 
to appreciate these qualities shows the posses- 
sion, more or less, of goodness, beauty, and 
truth in their worshipper. Thus it is to us 
ever a delight to meet with any who love 
poetry, music, fiowers, children, and whatever 
tends to refine, elevate, and expand. We 
need not wonder to find this a sign of a true 
soul. God gave every faculty for high and 
holy purposes, and he is the most devout who 
cultivates them well and holily. We shouid, 
therefore, be grateful to all who have in any 
way contributed to render this cultivation 
easier and more generally attainable. Few 
have done this more nobiy than Spenser. 
Shakespere, as we have seen, felt and acknow- 
ledged his worth. Brave John Milton looked 
upon him as his master, and declared ‘that he 
dared be known to think him a better teacher 
than Scotus or Aquinas.” A long list of our 
greatest. worthies might be given, who have 
trained a wreath for the brows of this “ dear 
child of song.” He has given his name to 
a stanza in which measure have been written 
some of the finest poems our language boasts. 

Spenser, like Chaucer, was born in London. 
He says— 


** Merry London, my most kindly nurse, 

That to me gave this life’s first native source, 

Though from another place I take my name, 

A house of ancient fame.” 

In London, then, in East Smithfield, in the 
year 1553, was our poet born. Almost two 
hundred years had passed since the “ day-starre” 
set. Two hundred years of dark night before 
the “ sunrise ;’’—for thus were named respec- 
tively the two great poets of England—Chaucer 
and Spenser. The life of Spenser was not a 
gently-gliding stream. 


Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. Whilst here, he 
gave evidence of his poetic abilities; contribut- 
ing anonymously to the “ Theatre of World- 
lings.” A quarrel at the University caused 
him to retire, after having taken his degree of 
M.A. He then lived for some time as tutor in 
the family of one of his relations in the north 
of England, where he fell in love with an ami- 
able and accomplished lady, to whom we owe 
many of his sweetest poems. In singing her 
praises he gave a new name to the literature of 
his country, which has since become famous: 
Rosalind, first used by Spenser, has now grown 
dear to all lovers of true poetry. She is the 
heroine of his ‘ Shepherd’s Calendar,” a series 
of twelve eclogues, which he published at Lon- 
don in 1579. Again was England about to pro- 
duce a great poet. Though written in what was 
even then an obsolete dialect, the eclogues con- 
tain evidence of the true poet. There is a vein 
of pathos in some that at once reaches the heart. 
The descriptive parts are very beautiful, and 
show how early Spenser had been a lover of 
nature. Dryden places them in the same rank 
as those of Theocritus and Virgil. Nor will a 
comparison with these kings of the pastorals 
be at all injurious to the English bard. . They 
became immediately popular. Five editions 
were published during the life of the author; 
and this in spite of their obsolete phraseology. 
Few poets can boast of such atriumph. Be- 
sides this success, the pastorals won for their 
author the friendship of the gifted Sir Philip 
Sydney, and the powerful but wicked Leicester ; 
though, on the other hand, they excited the 
wrath of the cold but honest Burleigh. This 
wrath the poet was never after able to appease 
Unhappy Ireland was then, as now, in a 
state of confusion and misery. Her whole be- 
ing was rent in sunder by the oppression of the 
English, and the revolts of her chiefs, who were 
ever struggling to regain their lost power and 
authority. The earls of Desmond had appealed 
to the sword, and were beaten by the forces of 
Elizabeth. The estates of the rebels, as they 
were called, were confiscated, and divided be- 
tween English nobles and their favourites. 


He was educated at! Though some obtained grants of 42,000 acres, 
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Spenser had the poet’s reward in a poor estate 
of 8,029 acres. The greatest man of his day 
received the least and worst part of the for- 
feited estates as an acknowledgment of his 
deservings. Here is another lesson of how the 
world crowns its true nobility. By the tenure 
of the grant, Spenser was forced to reside on 
his land. In 1586 he repaired to Ireland, and 
took posses ion of his new home —a home which 
was destined to be to him the source of so much 
joy, and, alas! of so much sorrow. His resi- 
dence was Kilcolman Castle, about two miles 
from Doneraile; a most picturesque and beau- 
tiful spot, which, for a man like Spenser, must 
have had a thousand attractions, The river 
Mulla flowed through his land, and has now 
become a classi¢al stream, dear to the heart of 
every Englishman who loves nature and poetry. 
William Howitt says —“ As I stood on the top 
of themassy old keep, whose wallsarethree yards 


thick, and its winding stairs of slippery grey | 


marble, I seemed to be rather in a dream of 
Spenser’s castle than actually at it. ‘The sun 
was hastening to set, and threw a clear shining 
light over the whole silent plain, and thousands 
of pewets, and of rooks from Lord Doneraile’s 
woods, spread themselves over the green fields 
near the weedy water, and seemed to enjoy the 
ealm dreamy light and stillness of the scene.”* 
Here it was that Spenser wrote the immortal 
“* Faerie Queene.” In 1590 the first three books 
were given to the world; the poet having come 
to London for that purpose. The extraordi- 
nary beauty of these books soon won for the 
poet the highest place in the English Helicon. 
‘he gorgeousness. of the pictures ; the beauty 
of the style; the mellifluousness of the verse; 
the vividness of theimagery; the union of truth 
and allegory; the power of imagination; and 
the play of faney, which these first out-pourings 
of his ripe and cultured muse display, have 
heen, and still continue to be, the delight of the 
world. From the first it was accepted as a great 
poem. Hallam says, ‘It became at once the 
delight of every accomplished gentleman ; the 
model of every poet; the solace of every scho- 
lar.’ “Every canto,” says the same authority, 
“ every canto of this (the first) book teems with 
the choicest beauties of imagination ; he came 
to it in the freshness of his genius, which shines 
throughout with an uniformity it does not 
always afterwards maintain, unsullied by flat- 
tery, ‘unobstructed by pedantry, and unquenched 
by languor.” The design of the “Faerie Queene” 
was, “To represent all the Morall Virtues ; as- 
signing to every virtue a Knight, to be patron 
and defender of the same; in whose actions, 
feats of arms, and chivalry, the operations of 
that virtue, whereof he is the protector, are to be 
éxpressed; and the vices and unruly appetites 
that oppose themselves against the same, to be 
beaten downe and overcome.” Throughout the 


* William Howitt—* Homes and Haunta.?? 
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poem is a “Moral Alegorie;” ° ‘but beneath thia 


is a political meaning, which bore upon the 
events and persons of his day. “ Not only is 
Gloriana the imaginary concentration of glory 
sought by every true knight—she is Queen Eli- 
zabeth too; not only does King Arthur present 
the spirit and true essence of pure chivalry—he 
is likewise Spenser’s (unworthy) patron, the 
Earl of Leicester; and many of the adventures 
which describe the struggles of virtue and vice, 
also shadow forth anecdotes and intrigues of 
the English court, invisible to those, as Spenser 
himself insinuates,— 


“* Who n’ote without a hound fine footing hare.”3 


But leaving the allegory entirely out of view, 
let us cull a few flowers from this richly-adorned 
garden. One could almost go to sleep under 
the influence of the soft. pense: gd ‘of tne fol- 
lowing stanza:— 


2... © To lutte Bit; in Hide ie soft, 

A trickling stream’ from igh rock ‘tumbling 
downie, 

And ever- rizzting rajne upon the loft, 

Mix: with a murmuring winde, mule hee the 
sowne. 

Of swarming bees, and cast him i ina sown 

N» other no} se, nor people's | troublous cry 

As still are wont t’antioy the walled towie, 

Might there be heard: but careless Quiet ives 

Wrapt i in eternal silence darre from enimyes.” ’ 


When was a forest of trees ever so happily de- 
scribed as this through which the Re eto 
Knight and Ladye Una travel? 


tf mer ees they passe, with pleasure forward 
e 


Joying to heare the bird weet: harmony 
Which thereinz shrouded fromt t] 8 emp rdred, 
Seemed in their song to scorn t vere uit sky 


M mer can they praise the trees so straight and 


The sayling pine ; the cedar proud and tall; 
‘The vine-prop elm; ; the poplar neyer dry ; 
The builder oake, sole king of forests all ; 
The bspine: Sood for: Staves; the cy press funeral; 
The laurell, meed of mightié conquerors 
And poets sages the firre, that weepeth stillé; 
The willow, warme of forlorne pareareniey hei 
The eugh, obedient to the bender’s will; 
‘the birch for shaites; the sallow for the. salkac 
The myrrhe, sweet, Oretnine in the bitter 
wound ; 
The watlike beech 3 the ash for nothing ill; 
The fruitful olive ; and the platane round; 
The carver holme ; the maple, seldom inward 
sound.” 


yf 


The following has been the subject: of maily 
a beautiful picture, and Paria has now made it 
a common educator of taste. Uiia, under false 
visions, has been forsaken by her knight; she 
wanders alone, and is overtaken ‘by'a. “ramping 
lyon,” by whom she expects to be torn in. a f 
“Instead thereof, he kist hér wearte f feet, a 


And lickt her lilly hands with faw Agi 
As he her wronged any = : 


9: Giriilal conse wath fyev ii 
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0 bow can beautie maister the most strong, | 
And simple faith subdue avenging wrong! 


_ We might fill a goodly gallery with pictures 
drawn from our poet. The House of Pride 
described in canto iy. book 1., is full of the most 
powerfully drawn portraits. We have only 
room for oné :— 


** And next to him malicious Envy rode, 
Upon a ravenous wolfe, and still did chaw 
Between his cankred t: eth a yenomous tode, 
‘That all the poisom ran about his chaw ; 
But inwardly he chawed his own maw 
At nheibor’s wealth, that made him ever sad; 
For death it was, when any good he saw; 
And wept, that cause of weeping none he had; 
But when he heard of harme, he wexed won- 

drous glad. 

** Allin a kirtle of discolored ray 
He clothed was, ypaynted full of eies : 
And in his bosom secretly there lay 
An hateful snake, the which his taile uptyes 
In many folds, and mortal sting implyes ; 
Still, as he rode, he gnasht his teeth to see 
Those heaps of gold with griple Covestye ; 
And grudged at the great felicitie 
Of proud Lucifera, and his owne companie. 


~ * He hated all good workes, and vertuous deeds, 
And him no lesse, that any like did use; 
And, who with gratious bread the hungry feeds, 
His almes for want of faith he doth accuse: 
So évery good he had he doth abuse : 
And eke thé verse of tamous poets witt 
He does backbite, and spitefull poison spues 
From jeprous mouth on allthat ever writt; 
Such one yile Envy was, that fifte in row did 
my ag 


Milton, wlio borrowed largely from all pre- 
ceding poets, is indebted to Spenser for the idea 
of the rebel angels being the inventors of ord- 
nance. Spenser deservibes the confusion caused 
by one of his fearful combats :— 


** As when that divelish yron engin, wrought 
In deepest hell, and framd by furies chill, 
With windy nitre and quick sulphur fraught, 
Andramd with bullet rownd, ordainéd to kill, 
Coieéeiveth fyre; the hearers it doth. fill 
With thundting noyse, and all the ayre doth 

choke; 

‘That, none can breathe, nor see, nor heare at 


will, 
Through smouldring cloud of duskish, Stin¢k- 
“tng smoke> 
That th’ only breath him daurts, who hath 
escaped the stroke.” 


The whole of the tenth canto of the first 
book is redolent with beauty. The Temple of 
Mammon, in the second book, is a powerful 
picture; conceived and wrought with wondrous 
skill. The House of Temperance, in the same 
book, is a fine building, worthy its architect 
andtheme. The Bower of Bliss, the Wedding 
of the Rivers, are drawn with all the skill, and 

loured with all the power of a master. Among 
the characters, Una, Belphehl, Prince Arthur, 
and Gloriana may be sélected as fine delinca- 
tions of virtue and beauty. © Passagés of great 
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power might be selected did our space allow. 

One, however, we must give :— 

itt is there care in heaven? And is there 
ove 

In heavenly spirits for these creatures base, 

That may compassion for their evils move? 

There is:—else much more wretched were the 

case 

Of man than beast: but O th’ exéeeding grace 

Of highest God, that loves his creatures so, 

And all his workes with mercy doth embrace, 

That blessed angels he sends to and fro, 

To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked 

foe. : 
**. How oft do they their silver bowers leave 

To come to succour us that succour want! 

How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 

The flitting skyes, like flying pursuivant, 

Against foul feendes to aid us militant! 

_ ‘hey for us fight, they watch and duly ward, 

And their bright squadrons round about us 

plant ; 

And all for love, and nothing for reward ! 

O, why should heavenly God to man have such’ 

regard!” 

Spenser possesses the poetic faculties of 
imagination and faney in extraordinary de- 
velopment. Meaning, by the former, the 
ereative, and by the latter the adorning faculty, 
By the magic power of the one he conjures up 
beings of wondrous grace and loveliness ; upon 
these, by aid of the other power, he lavishes in 
excess a seemingly exhaustless shower of all 
that can attract, charm, and delight. His fancy 
All nature teems with anima- 
tion. Fawns, and Satyrs, and Dryads, and 
Naiads, arise as conjured by this wondrous 
magician, palpably before our eyes, in all their 
grace, or grotesqueness. On the other hand, 
what Bailey would call “hugeous monsters,” 
more awfal than ‘‘ Demorgorgonart,” are evoked 
from the lower regions, so assail fallmg and 
suffering humanity. Between these and man a 
continual warfare is waged. These powers 
symbolize the. temptations which reduce, and 
the vices which too often subdue, the soul. 
Fearful battles are fought for this precious pos- 
session. Lust, Mammon, Pleasure, are all 
painted in living colours, and their opposing 
forces, Love, Religion, Temperance, come upon 
the scene, and play their beautiful and holy 
parts in a truly beautiful and holy manner. Lt 
is the glory of the poem, that, in the end, after 
many falls, after great struggling, and strong 
temptations resisted and overcome, the good 
power is triumphant, and the evil conquered. 
Thus are the “ moral virtues” victorious over 
the powers of darkness, and sin, anddeath, and 
“the ways of.God are justified to man. ’ 

Schiller says, “ through beauty will the sen- 
suous man be led to form and thought; through 
beauty will the spiritual man be brought back 
to matter, and given again to the sense-world.’’* 


* Durch die Schonheit wird der sinnliche 
Mensch zur Form und zum Denhén géleitet ; durch 
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No poet raore illustrates the text of the philoso- 
pher than Spenser. While under the influence 
of his beautiful creations, we are borne away 
from the outer world, and feel an intimate con- 
nection with the pure world of “form and 
thought.” But the same beauty, by its won- 
drous power of adornment, by its clothing of 
the ordinary with the garb of loveliness, and 
throwing a halo reund the things of the earth, 
reconciles us with our surroundings, and gives 
us again to the “ sense-world ;” but to a sense- 
world sublimated, glorified, and made sacred. 
This power of the poet is one of the chiefest 
gifts with which God has endowed man. 
Blessed isthe soul that feels moved by this love 
of beauty—that glows beneath the pure senti- 
ments of the pure—and feels his sympathies 
with suffering increased, his charity enlarged, 
and his love of nature, of man, and of God en- 
nobled and refined. For him the poet has not 
existed in vain, nor the song of the inspired 
struck the heart-chords for mere amusement 
and pleasure. 

Shakspeare tells us that “‘the course of true 
love never did run smooth.” This seems to 
have been the case with Spenser and Rosalind. 
He afterwards married a lady of the name of 
Elizabeth, to whom he had written some 
beautiful sonnets. We have room for only 
one of these. It is a gem:— 

** Ye tradefull merchants, that, with weary toyle, 
Do seeke most precious things to make your 
ain; 

ond Both the Indias of their treasures spoil ; 

What needeth you to seeke so farre in vain ? 
For loe, my love doth in herselfe containe 
All this worlde’s riches that may farre be found ; 
If sapphyres, loe, her eyes be sapphyres plaine ; 
If rubies, loe, her lips be rubies sound ; 
If pearles, her teeth be pearles, both pure and 
round ; 
If yoorie, her forehead yoorie weene; 
If gold, her looks are finest gold or ground; 
If silver, her faire hands are silver sheene; 
But that which fairest is, but few behold, 
Her mind adorned with vertues manifold.” 
But the glory of this marriage is the “ Epi- 
thalamion.” “We owe much to the bride who 
imspired such spousal verses. Our language, 
and, as far as I am acquainted with them, no 
other contains such a grand bridal song as 
this. It is one glorious outburst of heart- 
intoxication. Heaven and earth are invoked 
to adorn his nuptials. The hills, the rivers, 


die Schonheit wird der geistige Mensch zur Materie 
zuruchgefuhrt und der Sinnenwelt wieder gegeben. 
Schiller— Ueber die asthetische Erziehuns 

des Menschen. Achtzehuter Brief, 
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flowers, trees, maidens, and youths, are ealled 

upon to do honour to her beauty, and grace 

his joy. Morning, mid-day, and night, with 

all their variety of beauty, are to behold and 

increase his bliss. ‘“ Ring,” he exclaims— 

«“* Ring ye the bels, the young men of the towne, 
And leave your wonted labors for this day ; , 


This day is holy : do ye write it downe, 
That ye for ever it remember may.” 


To make quetations from such a piece would 
convey but a faint idea of the grace, the beauty, 
the purity of the whole. It would be like 
taking a single gem to give an idea of a dia- 
mond-studdéed crown. Hallam says of it— 
“To is a strain redolent of a bridegroom’s joy, 
and of a poet’s fancy. Jt is an intoxication of 
ecstacy, ardent, noble, and pure.” tide 

The end of Spenser was tragical. In his 
castle at Kilcolman he resided, with his Eliza- 
beth and their children; and “here the poet 
was startled at midnight from his dreams by 
the sound of horses’ hoofs beating, in full 
gallop, the stony tracks of the dale, and by a 
succeeding burst of wild yells from crowding 
thousands of infuriated Irish. Fire was put 
to the castle, and it was soon in flames. 
Spenser, concealed by the gloom of one side 
of the building, contrived to escape with his 
wife, and most probably his three boys and 
girl, as they were saved, and lived after him; 
but the youngest child in the cradle perished 
in the flames, with all his property and un- 
published poems. * * .* Fleeing to Eng- 
land, distracted at the fate of his child and 
property, he died there, heart-broken and in 
poverty, at an inn, or lodging-house, in King- 
street, Westminster, and was buried at West- 
minster Abbey, at the expense of the Earl of 
Essex, ‘his hearse attended, says Camden, 
‘by poets, and mournful elegies, and poems, 
with the pens that wrote them, thrown into 
his tomb.”* 

Thus terminated the life of England’s second 
great poet. His ‘‘Faerie Queene” had reached 
six of the promised twelve books. Besides his 
poems, he wrote a prose account of the State 
of Ireland, a troublous question then as now. 
He died in 1598, as we have seen, and as it 
states on his monument, ‘“‘ immatura morte.” 
Those who know his works will willingly sub- 
scribe to the words of Campbell—*' We always 
rise from perusing him with melody in the 
mind’s ear, and with pictures of romantic 
beauty impressed on the imagination.” 


* William Howitt—* Homes and Haunts,” 
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Frrzpom or Inquiry.—Let not the freedom of inquiry be shackled. If it multiplies 
contentions among the wise and virtuous, it exercises the charity of those who contend. 
If it shakes for a time the belief that is rested only upon prejudice, it finally settles it on 
the broader and more solid basis of conviction.— White’s Bampton Lectures. 
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GLANCES AT THE CAROLINAS, GEORGIA, AND ALABAMA. 


CHAPTER I. 


I ENTERED the Carolinas from Richmond by 
the railway, which strikes the great southern 
pine forest soon after leaving Petersburg, in 
Virginia. To persons unacquainted with the 
inconyeniences of American travelling, I will 
describe in a few words. our mode of convey- 
ance. The engine and tender were attached 
to two cars resembling large omnibuses, the 
. first of which was filled with negroes, and, as 
far as we could judge, was a mere box without 
seats, like a luggage-van. The second, in 
which we were invited to take our places, was 
a night-car, provided with shelves, which were 
let down from the sides, for the convenience 
of any one who wished to stretch himself upon 
the planking; a bench, which ran round the 
car, served for seats; a great red-hot stove 
stood in the centre in a line with a row of 
spittoous ; everything being covered with an 
accumulation of filth which seemed never to 
have been removed. Our course continued 
for more than two hundred miles, through an 
uninterrupted pine-forest, till we reached the 
Cape Fear River. 

The first glimpse of the scenery was very 
striking; but we grew heartily tired of ita 
wearisome monotony before proceeding very 
far, and were even glad when any incident varied 
the sameness of our journey. There is really 
no beauty in this eternal pine-forest ; and yet 
there is a savage grandeur, the effect of which 
upon the mind is something similar. The 
road is straight, so that the light is never shut 
out; and on each side, like a green wall, rise 
the tall, majestic trees. There is not much 
underwood or tangled creepers, so that you 
may see far into ‘‘the surrounding aisles of the 
dim woods” amid the straight grey stems. 
The most part bear a rich green foliage; but 
some are dying down with age, or exhausted 
from the constant tapping for turpentine, which 
they yield in great abundance, and these fling 
out their bare branches as if beckoning the 
spirits of the primeval forests, and creek in 
the wind as if they spoke to each other of 
the mighty past, when none but the Indian 
wandered among their solitudes, and he, igno- 
rant of their hidden wealth, left them un- 
touched through their long silent lives. Here 
are no birds, and no sounds, save what we 
made in our progress, or the voices of negroes 
at the wooding stations. 

It became dark as we approached the fron- 
tier of North Carolina, and these stations 
frequently presented a singular scene. The 
huge fires, fed by the pitch-pine wood in 
unlimited quantities, blazed like a burning 


to extend an inconceivable distance into the 
dark depths around, bringing out the grey 
trunks of the trees into strong relief, and. 
throwing its red light on their mighty branches. 
At one place our cargo of negroes, brought 
here to be transferred to a newly-formed. 
plantation, was let loose; and it was a strange 
sight to see their black, unclothed forms leap- 
ing out of the car one after another, with 
loud shouts and laughter, lighting upon their 
bare feet and gathering round the flames,. 
where, with all our sympathy for them, we 
could not but feel that they bore a strong re- 
semblance to our ideas of evil spirits. 

The night was very cold, and a severe frost. 
covered every leaf and branch with rime. 
The rails were so slippery with ice that our 
progress was very slow; at one time we were 
pushed along by negroes in aid of the deficient 
powers of the engine, at another waiting for: 
hours while repairs were eff .cted or, the engine: 
was dispatched alone to a distant station for 
water. At one spot we overtook the ruins of 
a train which had broken down the night 
before. The cars and passengers had been 
sent on, after much delay, by an engine which 
had chanced to arrive; but the disabled engine: 
and tender had been quietly left to be got rid. 
of by the next comers, and lay like a giant 
overthrown across our path. The men left to 
watch it were amusing themselves by playing 
cards on a pine-log, beside two enormous fires, 
and as we approached, shouted to us through 
the darkness that the track was not clear, and 
that we must all dismount to help to remove 
the obstruction. We at length succeeded in 
doing this, and went on our journey. Our fel- 
low-passengers were chiefly coarse men of the 
common class, all chewing and spitting at an. 
awful rate. The car, which was heated to suf- 
focation, became almost sickening, and yet, 
from the intense cold, we could not venture to 
open a window. At length we found that the 
roof round the stove-pipe was ignited, and. 
“Fire! fire!” from twenty loud voices re- 
sounded through the woods. The engine wassoon: 
stopped, and the fire extinguished, but in half 
an hour the flames burst forth again, so that. 
we were obliged to break off the pipe and tear 
away the roof. Happily, the outer covering: 
was tin; had it been of any combustible ma- 
terial, we should have been left in the cold 
grey morning to bivouac in the wilderness, 
We reached the breakfast station at noon, after: 
eighteen hours of hard work, without refresh- 
ment, as sleep was, of course, impossible. 
When we had sufficiently recruited, we con- 


forest, and the reflection of the flames seemed | tinued our journey still through the forest, 
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crossing the swamps and rivers, in immense | carriage, not generally very elegant in 
ance, being hing awkwardly , to 


open piles, sometimes forty and fifty feet high, 
and quivering beneath our weight; and at 
length, before night, we arrived at Wilming- 
ton, on the Cape Fear river, where we embarked 
in a steamboat, which carried us out into 
the broad Atlantic, and the next day landed tis 
at Charleston. We had rather a plesant pas- 
Sage, as contrasted with the fatigues of the 
preceding journey, and entered the bay soon 
after daylight. As we crossed the bar we came 
in sight of the spires of the city, situated be- 
tween the Ashley and Cooper rivers, and ex- 
tending far into the harbour. 

The city of Charleston, which is in South 
Carolina, is perhaps the pleasantest of all 
places in the southern states of America, to 
the visitor who has quiet tastes andold English 
habits. Compared with New Orleans, it will 
seem dull and decaying, for itstrade has greatly 
fallen off, and what remains does not appear 
in the streets; and as the residents are evi- 
dently more inclined to social visiting among 
themselves than to public amusements, there 
is a general absence of gaiety and excitement. 
But nowhere will be met with more ready 
hospitality and general warm-hearted kindness 
and attention. One good introduction will in- 
sure him a hearty welcome from all; and if, as 
in my case, he has the good fortune to have an 
old friend residing there, he is free of the city 
atonee. A visit to the Queen City of the South, 
as Charleston is called, prolonged, through 
the kindness of my friends, to upwards of two 
months, has left a feeling of gratitude on my 
mind not easily to be erased. 

Charleston is a handsome city. Most of the 
streets are planted with wild orange, varnish, 
and pride of China trees. The numerous pri- 
vate residences are large, with piazzas and 
good ‘gardens, filled with evergreens and 
flowering shrubs. These houses do not generally 
front the streets, as in most towns, but are 
placed sideways, looking en their gardens and 
the back of the next house. They are all built 
of wool; and as many of them are deserted, or 
only occupied for a few months in every year, 
they are left unpainted and’ néglected, with 
broken jalousies and crazy gateways, giving an 
nir of melancholy and decaying gentility to 
the prettiest parts of the city. At almost every 
door, and certainly in every yard, will be seen 
“a group of idle, half-naked negro children, 
rolling about in the sunshine, while on the bal- 
cony, or behind the half-closed shutter, peeps 
the dark, mindless face of some poor drudge 
who has never known any other cundition than 
that of hopeless slavery. The streets and 
roads are covered with deep loose sand, which, 
‘of course, adds much to the excessive stillness 
ofthe place. King-street, which is the principal 
one for shops, is the favourite promenade of the 
ladies, though it is more the custom to ride than 
to walk, and every respectable family keeps a 
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awk B the 
occupants above the deep sand of the roads in 
‘Summer, and the still deeper mud in the rainy 
season. Meeting-street is extremely picturesque. 
It contains several handsome churches and 
public buildings, interspersed’ with private 
houses and graceful trees, and at the end looks 
out upon the bay. Like all southern cities, 
Charleston is unhealthy during the summer and 
autumn months, but as the country round it is 
still more so, all the planters leave their homes 
in May, and crowd into the city, where they 
| remain till the frost sets in. Isaw many plan- 
tations, with fine gardens, which would, doubt- 
leas, be lovély in the summer; but on which, I 
was told, it would be almost certain death to 
remain after May. Many English custonis and 
feelings are retained by the inhabitants, and 
dinner parties ate more in yYoguée than in any 
other city in the United States. On Christmas 
day we attended divine service at the church of 
St. Michael, whieh was built before the revo- 
lution, and, being pewed and roofed with 
dark carved oak, looked very like an English 
parish church. The pillars and arehes were 
wreathed with various evergreens, and with 
large branches of the orange tree, heavy with 
golden fruit, and filling the air with odours. 
The weather was warm, and bright as an Eng: 
lish May-day, and all the windows and doors 
were set open. ow  anaaltili 
But slavery casts its dark shadow over ali 
and where the mind is not disposed to admir 
or tolerate what is 80 delicately termed “ the 
colonial social systém of America,’ interferes 
very materially with the enjoyment of the 
vis tor. The possession Of slay s forms a chief 
portion of the wealth of the inhabitants. ‘The 
planter rejoices in the increase of his slaves, for 
he has only to sell a few superaumeraries, and 
with the proceeds hase a néw plantation ; 
and when his datighters marry, their marriage 
portion is often paid in slaves. The churches 
are, to a great extent, supported by the 
produce of slave labour; and there aré nim- 
bers of elderly ladies, widows, and others, whose 
ent re income is derived from the practice of 
letting out slaves to hire. So accustomed 
are they to consider hunian beings as’ a legiti- 
mate property for daly consumption, that I 
was introduced to one gentleman, who, I was 
informed, was so extravagant as to spend a 
slave a week! The negroes appeared to mé a 
| very dull and stupid race, in comparison with 
| those of New Orleans. They have no’ eduta- 
tion, either of mind or morals, except what is 
necessary to teach them their several duties ; 
‘and their system of rewards and inishments 
is evidently based on the plan of 


e French- 
woman in Louisiana, who told her slaves that, 
if they did wrong they should be flogged, and if 

‘they did right they should not be flogged; a 
state of things which is considered quite good 
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eno gh for a neg I do not imagine that 
they Hite worse treated here than in other parts 

the counti'y—in fact the Carolinians pride 
themselves in being king masters; they are 
genetally cared for in the same manner as 
at oi cuitle, or other valuable propeny? but 
al 
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450 hs sei und+r "which infliction the poor 
wretch diéd; and I haye heard this case 
lamented by sonie of the planters, not so much 
because of thé horror of the act, as that it would 
injure their fair fame as a body. I found it 
very dif cult to reconcile the total absence of 
principle and feeling on the stibject of slavery 
with the hospitality and high respectability of 
hs whole community ; nor could Lever fully 

njoy the kindness and attention so freely 

fered to me by thosé whom, in this respect, I 
could only regard as violators of the laws both 
of God and min. 

My visit to Charleston at length came to a 
close, and one bright warm morning, early in 
February, 1 embarked on board a steamboat 
bound for Savannah. The season had been 
a remarkably wet one; all the rivers had over- 
flowed their banks; the mails had frequently 


been delayed four or five days on the road; and | 
such tales of the floating of stage coaches and | 


drowning of horses had reached us, that any 


attempt to penetrate to New Orleans by the 


overland route was considered very heroic, but 
not very wise. And as I was likely to meet 
with some disasters, and certain soon to pass 
the bounds of civilization and good dinners, I 
was supplied with some necessaries and luxu- 
ries not likely to be found on the road—a kind- 
ness on the part of my excellent friends which 
I had afterwards good reason to be grateful for. 

The whole of the first day was spent on 
board the steam-boat; and as we immedi- 
ately put out to sea for greater security and 
depth of water, I had no other amusement than 
watching my fellow-passengers. The most re- 
murkable thing about the majority, particular! y 
the ladies, was their appetites; and the vigour 
with which they partook of beef-steak, oysters, 
sausage, pork-chop, ham and eggs, and buck- 
wheat cakes, in succession, convinced me that 
this was their ewn peculiar modé of providing 
for the probable absence of such luxuries during 
the remainder of their journey. In the after- 
loon we entered the Savannah river, and 
reached the city at dark; and as we were to 
start before day-break on the following morn- 
ing, I could only seé as much of the town, 
Which is a pretty one, as the stars and a few 
miserable lamps revealed to me. The streets, 
which are perfectly regular and parallel with 
the river, are covered with deep sand, and bor- 
dered with trees, as in Charleston ; and the pri- 
vate houses appeared to be built in a similar 
style and of equal pretensions. There area 
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aut number of open squares, each alternate 
street having been left vacant for that purpose. 

At five in the morning we were roused with’ 
the intelligence that the omnibus was waiting’ 
to convey us to the railway. After the usual 
amount of bustle and misery attendant on 
dressing, packing, and breakfasting by candle- 
light, amid the shouts of the negroes and the 
horror of being left behind, we succeeded in 
reaching the railroad just in time. ‘The first 
person who stumbled over me, in the dark re- 
ceptacle called the Ladies’ Car, was a gentle- 
man who had often been our fellow-traveller, 
and was now on a tour of visits to his planta- 
tions. His mind was chiefly occupied with the 
fact of having, on his last visit, lived for a 

month on pork and beans, among uncivilized 
overseers ; and with the unwelcome conviction 
that these experiences were about to be re- 
newed. As the morning dawned, } found we 
were passing through a magnificent forest, full 
of immense magnolias, bays, live oaks, and 
other evergreens, the soil entirely concealed by 
tangled masses of canebrake and parasitical 
plants. 

I was the only lady in the cars, and, with 
few exceptions, our fellow-passengers were not 
very inviting. Among them was the Bishop 
of , a lofty, distinguished-looking man, 
did his suite. One of the gentlemen supplied 
me with fruit during the day, every time we 
stepped, slipping some into my hand, and 
whispering, “Don’t drink any water, it’s all 
poisonous.” This is the ease with all the water 
in this part of the country, and to drink it 
alone is highly injurious, fever and ague always 
following its use. About midday we stopped 


| for refreshment at a large barn, down the mid- 


dle of which were set tables, without table- 
eloths or other remnants of civilization, bat 
where I made a very good meal on boiled eggs, 
rice, and coffee. We had scarcely started again, 
when our friend the planter suddenly jumped 
up, and, applying himself to the check-string 
in « most disordered and eager manner, suc- 
ceeded in stopping the train. ‘* What is the 
the matter? Js it fire?’ shouted all. “No! 
the bishop is missing! we have lefé the bishop 
behind!” All was now commotion. ‘The poor 
man looked as though the world would come 
to an end; and back we wet, for a mile or 
more, in quest of the bishop; but he was not 
to be found: and after spending some time 
in searching, shouting, and. whistling, the im- 
patient engineer proceeded, while the planter, 
whose anxiety had led him too far into the 
forest, was himself nearly left behind. At 
length it occurred to some one that the 
bishop might possibly be in the baggage 
car, and there truly he was found, quietly 
enjoying his cigar, aud wondering what the 
fuss had been about. The scene amused a 
tall, down Easter, who cared less for bishops 
than for the loss of time. ‘‘ Waal,’ said 
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he, “‘ I wouldn’t take a dollar for the laugh 
I’ve had. Iwas sick afore; but it cured 
me, it did. I never see a feller pull so; he 
was agoing his death upon the bell that 
time, he was. And how he did run when 
he was like to be left behind! I never see 
a fellow go it su fast. Why, his very coat 
tails was a-running.”’ 


Our journey was long and fatiguing. | 


‘*180 miles a day,’’ as this same man ob- 
served, ‘‘is a mighty fine way of getting 
through a country; but when a man has 
sot for ten hours in a railway car, he gets 
pretty considerable tired.” 

We reached Macon in the evening, and 
made an excellent supper on broiled shad, 
a most delicious fish, which comes into the 
river from the sea, and is of great size. 
We were, fortunately, too tired to be very 
nice about our sleeping apartments, and, 
after a tolerable night’s rest, were again 
astir by five o’clock, and taking a tender 
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farewell of the broiled shad and cold 
chicken. As we were leaving the house, 
the landlady came up to me, with a small 
parcel in her hand, and said, “I guess, 
missis, you'll not find such chicken fixings 
as these down the Alabama, so you’d better 
take some along with you.” The good 
soul had packed up the better part of two 
chickens, a number of hard-boiled eggs, © 
and some salt, which, with my French 
plums and biscuits, made me independent 
for the rest of the journey. Macon is a 
picturesque town, with very broad streets, 
and large wooden houses, finely situated on 
a hill, in the heart of the cotton district. 
It looked to great advantage as we walked 
through it to the station, in the clear, mild 
winter morning, as the sun rose brightly on 
the magnificent scenery around, and dis- 
closed to us the undulating forest, the bold 
winding river, Acmulgee, and a number of 
Indian mounds in the distance. 


JUVENILE 


PINS. 

Perhaps all my young friends do not know 
that it is little more than two hundred years 
since the introduction into this country of that 
pretty and useful article the common pin. 
Previously, the British ladies made use of 
skewers of gold, silver, brass, or wood, with 
large, highly-ornamented heads. Towards the 
close of the sixteenth century pins were first 
imported from France, and it is said that for 
many years the average annual sum sent out 
of the kingdom for them was not less than 
£60,000. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
however, there were a few small manufactories 
established; but in the reign of her successor, 
James I., Mr. Tilly opened a magnificent one 
at Gloucester, and subsequently that city be- 
came celebrated for the perfection of its pins 
and the number of operatives employed there 
at their manufacture. Indeed, compared with 
its size, it is astonishing the number of hands 
which must aid in bringing a pin to perfection, 
and the trifling cost at which we may obtain a 
good supply of them. Each pin requires the 
skill of fourteen operatives, and yet for one 
shilling we may purchase a thousand of them. 
At some future period we shall probably de- 
scribe the process of pin-making ; at present 
we shall transcribe, for the amusement of our 
young friends, a few anecdotes connected with 
the old brooch and modern pin. 

In the year 3,001 A. M. the Athenians 
titted up a large fleet, and, choosing some 
of their bravest soldiers, sent them to 
4Xgina to demand two statues which the 
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The Aéginites refused to give them up, 
and a fearful conflict ensued, from which 
but one Athenian escaped with life. On 
the return of this man to Athens, the wives 
and mothers of those who had been his 
companions gathered round him, anxiously 
inquiring for husbands and sons. He related 
what had happened; and as soon as he had 
concluded the recital, the women, grieved for 
those whom they had lost, and incensed that 
he should have escaped, drew their pins from 
their dresses and pierced him to death. Ina 
short time the circumstanees became known to 
the chief magistrates, before whom the women 
were obliged at once to appear and submit to 
a public reproof. A decree was then passed, 
forbidding them to wear the graceful Dorian 
habit, which required to be fastened with pins, 
and enjoining them to appear for the future in 
the simple Ionian bodice, which was confined 
with buttons and loops. As soon as the decree 
and the event which occasioned it reached the 
ears of the women of AUgina, they ordered 
their artists to make pins of an extraordinary 
length, and of the most costly materials, and 
these they wore in the front of their dresses to 
show their contempt of the cruel Athenians, 
They also dedicated them to their gods, and 
made their chief offerings to consist in pins of 
curious workmanship and rich materials, In 
such have originated our modern brooch, our 
‘smart shirt-pin,’ and large-headed, useful 
shawl-pin. ig sepialt 

Many of the large metal and wooden orna- 
ments which our ancestors received the fashion 


ginites had stolen from the Epidaurians. | of from the Romans, and which they borrowed 
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rom the Alginites, are still preserved as heir- 
jooms in different families, and several of 
them have also found their way into our public 
museums. We have seen some which were 
found in Ireland in the graves of ecclesiastics, 
the form and workmanship of which would 
not. disgrace the taste or skill of a modern 
artist. Im many of the eastern nations the 
use of pins is unknown, and the sight of them 
m the hands of strangers often produces 
amusing scenes. On this subject a graceful 
writer of the present day observes—“ Our 
female readers will probably learn with some 
consternation that the Tahtar women have no 
pins, mor are these little instruments, so im- 
portant to themselves, at all known in the 
sast. The women keep their raiments together 
by strings and buttons; and, besides, their 
iresses are such as hardly to require the frail 
security of pins. Nevertheless, pins and Eng- 
ish needles are exceedingly acceptable to the 
women ; and if we were to visit these parts of 
he world again we would take a great stock 
0 distribute among them. It would not be 
very easy to distribute them however; one 
ecasion is in our memory, in which, to gratify 
me woman who had been civil, we took out a 
suse containing pins and needles, and gave her 
some of each. She was delighted, but, unfor- 
tunately, a young girl had observed this pro- 
seeding, and instantly ran off with the news 
that there was a Frank giving away curious 
nstruments. Upon the receipt of this in- 
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formation, young and old hastened on to the 
place where we stood, and we were soon sur- 
rounded by a mob of young women— women 
with children in their arms, and aged females, 
all of whom held out their hands, with great. 
clamour, and would not rest while they saw 
that there was a single pin or needle left in 
the case.” 


ALLUSIONS TO DRESS. 

“Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin, and 
yet I say unto you that Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these. If 
God, then, so clothe the grass of the field 
which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven, how much more: will He not clothe 
you, O, ye of littie faith!” However, though 
we are cautioned against despair when the 
world goes ill with us, and against querulously 
inquiring “ wherewithal shall we be clothed ?” 
yet are we by no means to remain inactive, 
with our hands folded before us, as if we ex- 
pected to have our wants supplied by a 
miracle: we are to remember that “ the hand 
of the diligent maketh rich ;” “that the vir- 
tuous woman eateth not the bread of idleness ;” 
that ‘‘her children rise up and call her blessed ; 
her husband, also, he praiseth her ;” and that 
she hath the unfailing promise to cheer her in 
her labours, that “she shall receive of the 
fruit of her hands, and that her own works 
shall praise her in the gates.” 


HUMOROUS § 
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Tue ScHOOLMASTER ABROAD.—The fol- 
lowing is stuck up on the railway near the 
Bridgend station:—‘‘ Kno haddmetanse 
axcept on business—bi horder of thee Di- 
reckturs ”’ (!) 

Goop.—* What is the difference, my Lord,” 
said a pert subaltern, the other day, to a certain 
lignified maker of jokes. ‘‘ What is the difference 
yetween an ass and an archbishop?” A pause 
msued. “Do you give it up>” “I will give 
t up,” quoth the dignitary. “ Well then,’ re- 
urned young flippant, “ it is that the ass’s cross 
3upon its back, while the archbishop’s lies 
pon his breast.” “ Good, indeed ; but let me 
sk in return,” continued his grace, “ what is 
he difference between an ass and an officer in 
he army?’ A longer pause ensued ; the sub- 
Itern gave it up. “I protest,” quoth he, ‘I 

annot make it out. The difference—the dif- 
svence—No, I cannot see it.” ‘Neither can 
,” said the grave arch-prelate; and,’ turning 
- pon his heel, left the malapert querist to medi- 
ite upon a distinction without a difference. 


WoONDERTUL DEVELOPMENT OF INTELLECT. 
—* You see, grandma,” said a hot-bed specimen 
of juvenile precocity,”’ that when I suck this 
egg, or more properly speaking, when I extract 
the nutritive matter, by a sudden and peculiar 
action of the muscles of the throat, I first make 
an incision in the apex, and then a ccrrespond- 
ing aperture in the base.” ‘‘ La, suz alive! 
why heaow things do change!” exclaimed the 
old lady, in such surprise that her old specta- 
cles dropped off at the flashing of her almost 
Sightless eyes. “* Wen I’ze a gall, all we done 
was to make a hole in each end, and daoun it 
went.” 

ESSENTIALS OF A WATERING-PLACE.—We 
consider the essentials of a watering-place may 
be alliteratively summed up thus - sea, salt, sun, 
sand, shrimps, shells, steamers, ships, sailors, 
and shingle. 

BEAR WITH PATIENCE.—T wo Yankees were 
strollmg in the woods without any arms in 
| their possession, and, observing a bear ascend- 
| ing a tree, with its large paws clasped round 


the trank, one of them tan forward and caught 
the beat’s paws, one in each hand. He in- 
stantly called out to his comrade—*“ Jonathan, 
I say, go home and bring me something as fast 
as you can, till I kill the varmint. Mind, don’t 
stay, for I’m in a fix.” Jonathan ran off as 
fast as he could, but he was an exceedingly 
long time returning, During the interval, the 
bear made several severe attempts to bite the 
hand of him who held it. At length Jonathan 
came back. ‘ Hallow, Jonathan, what has 
kept you?” “ Well, I'll tell you; when at home, 
breakfast was about ready, and I guessed it 
would be as well to wait forit.” “ Here, now, 
Jonathan,” said his companion, “‘ come you and 
hold it, and I'll kill the critter in a jiffy.” 
Jonathan seized the bear’s paws, and held the 
animal while the other could kill it. “ Well, 
Jonathan, have you got hold of him*”’ ‘TI 
guess I have,” replied Jonathan. “ Very well, 
hold him fast ; I guess P'll go to dinner.” 

A Bank Drrector.—A Yankee paper says, 
in an obituary notice, that “the deceased had 
been for seyeral years a bank director, notwith- 
standing which he died a Christian, and uni- 
versally respected !” 

BOARD WANTED.—A young lady, lately, 
who was waiting for her brother to take her 
over to her husband in America, said pettishly, 
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“You are so long making up your mind that I 
would go on @ plank if any one would provide’ 
me with board. 

AWKWARD OOINCIDENCE.—In a Tyneside 
village church, the curate on Trinity Sunday 
preached @ sermon which was recognised as 
Tillotson’s. In the afternoon, the incumbent, 
who had been absent, returned and preached’ 
the very same sermon. 

ConunprumM.— Why is a vain young lady 
like a confirmed drunkard ?—Because neither 
of them are satisfled with the moderate use of 
the glass. . 


A Buiyi.—An honest farmer thus writes to 
the chairman of an agricultural society :— 
“Gentlemen; please to put mé down on your 
list of cattle for a bull.” 


GREAT AGE THIS WE Live IN.—People 
don’t laugh now-a-days—they indulge in merri- 
ment. They don’t walk—they promenade. 
They never eat any food—they masticate it. 
Nobody has a tooth pulled out—it is extracted. 
No one hag his feelings hurt—they are lacer-. 
ated. Young men do not go courting girls—. 
they pay young ladies attention. It is vulgas 
to visit any one 
Of course you would not thnk of going.to. 
bed—you would retire to rest. Nor would 
you build a house—you would erect it. 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 


FROM 


From SEPTEMBER 22 to SEPTEMBER 28. 
September 22, Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 
September 23, 1828, died Richard ‘P Bonnington, 

an artist of great original talent and singular pre- 
cocity. At three years old he could sketch most 
of the objects he saw, and at fifteen he was admit- 
ted as a student at the Louvre, where his rapidity 
and novel mede of studying caused great surprise 
among the students. After visiting Italy, he 
brought back many fine works, and was rapidly 
rising in .public estimation w hen his brilliant pro- 
spects were closed by his premature death. His 
works were much valued during his lifetime, ani 
great prices were obtained for such as remained 
unsold. 

September 23, 1829, The Mew Post Ofice, Lon- 
don, was opened, and arrangements adopted for 
facilitating the receiving and ‘deliv ering of letters, 
&e. 

September 24, 1847, the inquest on the five per- 
sons killed by the explosion of the Cricket steam- 
boat was brought to a close, alter having lasted 
for seven days. A verdict of manslaughter was 
found against Henry Robert Heasman, wio was 
acting as ényineer at the time of the explosion. 
The conduct of Clark, who ititroduced the system 
of loading and tying down the safety-valves, was 
severely censured ; “and also that of the proprietor, 
Mr. Smith. 

September 25, 1808, died of apoplexy, Richard 


Porson, a celebrated’ critic and Classical scholar, | of the League, one of which was to raise £100 
professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge, ' in the ensuing year. 


SEPTEMBER 22np TO SEPTEMBER 28ru. 


Acuteness of discernment, solidity of judgment, 
united to an intense application, and a wonderful 
memory, rendered Professor Porson a complete 
See in the most honourabie sense of*that appel- 
ation. 


September 26, 1788, died, at the age of 74, Sir. 
Robert Taylor, architect to the Bank, and o: chet 
public offices. His luerative employments, busi- 
ness-like habits, and abstemious living, enabled 
him to amass a fortune of £180,000,thongh he - 
gan the world with hardly Pigh tem pensse 
never slept after four in the morning; a a 
had a journey to make, always did it i A nigitt, 
sleeping in the carriage. 


September 27, 1772, died Jaines Brindley, a man 
celebrated for extraordinary uiechanical genius, 
and skilful labour in inland navigation. He cons 
structed the celebrated Bridgewater Canal; the 
Grand Trunk Navigation, Staffordshire, &c. 


September 27, 1833, died, at Stapylton Grove, 
near Bristol, the Rajah Rammohun Roy, while on 
a visit to this country for the purpose of giv og 
information and of promoting the interests of ie 
countrymen, by advocating a more liberal invete 
course with India. 

September 28, 1843. The Atitt-Corttee League 
resumed its metropolitan agitation by commencing 
a series of monthly meeting: in Covent Garden 
Theatre. Mr, Cobden explained the future pl 000 
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No, XXXVI.—PEACE SOCIETIES AND THE MASSES, 


Havine recently been up the Rhine to Frankfort, to the Puace Conerauss, it has 
occurred to us that a few words on the subject would be of service to our operatives 
of both sexes. As there has been an account of the Congress in many of the news- 
papers, and especially in that friend of the people, the ‘‘ Standard of Freedom,’’ we 
need not here enter into any detail, Suffice it to say that the journey was a very 
cheap and yery delightful one. From four to five hundred persons, among whom 
were some of our most wealthy and philanthropic countrymen and countrywomen, 
travelling on a mission of peace, to sow in other lands the seeds of goodwill, amity, 
love, and universal brotherhood, afforded an imposing sight. It was indeed a cru- 
sade of the right character, and worthy of u1m who endured the cross, The holy 
wars of other days were pagan, and not Christian. The sword and the cross are 
irreconcilable adversaries. 'The command of the Saviour to his followers is, ‘* Put 
up thy sword into its sheath; for all who take the sword shall perish by the 
sword,” ‘True religion, true justice, true liberty, require no weapons of destruc- 
tion to be employed in their propagation, Their principles are more potent than 
steel or gunpowder, and can defend themselves. To cumber them with sword or 
muskets, is to weaken their force. ‘The Frankfort missionaries were crusaders of 
the right stamp, and could justly inscribe on their banner, ‘‘ Glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace, goodwill towards men,” 

War is a matter which every working man and woman in the country ought to 
study, because they are more than any other persons affected by it. One of the 
most eloquent speakers at the Frankfort Congress, M. De Cormenin, a member of 
the French National Assembly, said—‘‘ We must lay this subject, not before 
governments, who command war; not before generals, who engage in it; not 
before aristocrats and commercial men, who profit by it; not before poets, who 
-chaunt its praises; but before the masses, who pay for it. The people bleed, in 
body and purse, to carry it on, and therefore are more concerned to bring it to an 
end than any other portion of the commuity; and hence we must talk about it, 
not so much in the court, the palace, the parliament, the saloon, or even in the 
Peace Congress, as in the workshop.’ These sentiments deserve to be printed in 
letters of gold, and every operative ought to mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
them, 

I.—Tue Prorie pay ror Wars. 

We have often said that the wealth of the nation arises from labour. Hardly 
_ anything becomes valuable until it has passed the hand of the operative. What 
‘are fields worth if there are no men to cultivate them? The raw productions of 
‘the earth might go to the dunghill but for the labour of the artisan. The produce 
of our mines have to be fetched from their depths, and, in the case of our metals, 
to be elaborated by men, women, and children, before they can avail for the useful 
purposes to which they are turned ; and therefore it is plain that all the taxes of the 
country are paid by the masses. ‘The aristocracy, the merchants, the millowners, 
and the tradesmen, would not have a farthiw« to give to the reyenue but for the 
0 
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toiling millions. The image and superscription of the monarch or government may 
make the copper, the silver, and the gold, current ; but the nerves, the muscles, and 
the sweat of the people are requisite, before you can have any metal to send to the 
mint. And thus it may be said that our labourers of both sexes pay not only their 
own taxes, but the taxes of the nation; and consequently, were taxation reduced, 
masters could give higher wages to their workpeople, and increase their comforts a 
thousand fold. But one chief means of reducing taxation is, the abolition of stand- 


ing armies, and the establishment of universal peace. 


Again: the masses not only produce the taxes of the gentry and aristocracy, but 
they also haye to pay more to the revenue than any other branch of the community. 
It has been-the policy of governments to draw the largest portion of their wealth 
from articles which are deemed the necessaries of life, and therefore the most in de- 
mand. Now, one man, as an individual, will, on an average, consume but little more 
than another; and, consequently, if their incomes vary, the one who has but a few 
shillings a week will pay to the revenue enormously more in proportion than the 
nobleman who has his thousands. Yonder peasant has to maintain a family on ¢en 
shillings a week, while the duke, his master, has an income of £100,000 a year; and 
yet the articles purchased by this Dives are only taxed at the same rate as the neces- 
saries of life which the Lazarus, who lies at his door, procures ; and, therefore, while 
nearly half the hard earnings of the toiling labourer goes into the treasury, the man 
of wealth pays for the exigencies of the state, and the preservation of his property, 
only avery small fraction. Nor is this all; as governments hitherto have consisted 
of the wealthier branches of the community, these gentlemen have, in many instances, 
legislated in their own favour, and have decreed that those who have the smallest 
means should pay the heaviest taxes; and a just and equitable distribution of taxa- 
tion will never take place until the working classes, by procuring freeholds and other 
constitutional means, shall obtain the suffrage, and employ their proper influence in 
the legislature. 


It should also be generally known, that our national debt was contracted by our 
foolish and iniquitous wars. We now pay about TWENTY-EIGHT MILLIONS a year of 
revenue, as interest on the money we borrowed to enable us to slay our fellow- 
creatures ; and if we add to this amount what it costs us to keep up a standing army, 
we shall find that we are burdened to the enormous amount of nearly FIFTY 
MILLIONS annually, solely on account of war; and as most of this money comes 
directly or indirectly from the earnings of the masses, we again repeat, that there 
is no class under heaven so much interested in the disarmament of the nations, and 
the establishment of universal peace, as our working people. Until that most un- 
constitutional scourge, a standing army, be abolished, the taxes will not be mate- 
rially lowered; and, as a consequence, the heavy burden of taxation will stil, 
continue to absorb a large proportion of the wages of the multitude. The object of 
the Peace Congresses which have been held at Brussells, in Paris, and in Frank- 
fort, is to bring this abomination, injustice, and brutality, to an end; and, on this 
account, deserves especially the patronage of the masses. The subject must be 
discussed in every kitchen, in every workshop and factory, in the land. Servant 
girls, washerwomen, seamstresses, field labourers, weavers, spinners, &c. &c., 
ought individually to take up the matter; to form peace societies; and resolye 
that their energies shall not be wasted, their carnings taxed, and their trade in-— 
jured for the worse than brutal practice of shedding blood, : 
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Il, Tue ProrpLe HAVE NOT ONLY TO FURNISH THE MEANS OF CARRYING ON 
“War, put THE MeN. ) 
As M. De Cormenin said, ‘‘They have to bleed in body and purse.” 
We are persuaded that if the Secretaries of State, and their military sup- 
porters, had to fight the battles of the country personally, there is not a man of 
tthem but would join the Peace Society. And this would be nothing more than 
just. If there must be battles between nations, then let the men who rush into 
«vars fight them out. Ifthe Foreign Secretary chooses to quarrel with the King of 
‘Greece, or Louis Napoleon, then let him boldly go forth and combat his foe. 
Nothing can be more cruel and unjust than fighting by proxy. Why raise a dis- 
‘pute about nothing, and then have the cowardice to send to the plough, the factory, 
-or the workshop, for men to carry on the war, and shed their own precious blood 
to satisfy the revenge and ambition ef baptized pagans, while they who excited the 
quarrel entrench themselves in their own mansions, and never risk a hair of their 
heads. When two drunken labourers dispute, and imagine that their honour can 
only be vindicated by blows, they generally feel that their dignity is concerned in 
fighting their own battles. Even that nondescript, the duellist, who belongs to a 
moral species which demons would blush to own, never proposes that his supposed 
wrong should be avenged by proxy, or asks for a substitute to draw the trigger, or 
weceive the shot; but our magnanimous statesmen become turbulent and ambi- 
tious, and then hire men at thirteen pence halfpenny a day to be drilled and pipe- 
«layed, and expose their breasts for the bayonet or cannon-ball! What an abomi- 
mation! What injustice! What inhumanity is here! And yet it will never 
come to an end until the workshops and factories, and fields of the country, shall 
tell to courts and cabinets that those who quarrel shall henceforth fight their own 
battles, unless they choose more rational modes of settling them. 
_ War has, in allages, made dire havoc among the people. Plebeian blood has been 
chiefly offered on the altar of Mars. Sometimes military commanders take the lead; 
but, in the generality of cases, they shield themselves dehind the weapons of their 
deluded yassals, and many a useful labourer or artisan has to be pierced to the 
heart before the spear can reach the so-called gallant captain or colonel. Officers 
mide the fleetest steeds, and when their men have fallen they can fly beyond the 
teach ofthe arrow, and live to wear laurels, and to luxuriate on pensions for which 
the multitudes have toiled and bled. What interest, then, can the people have in 
carnage? If funds are necessary, they must be raised by their labour, and ifblood 
is called for, it must flow from their veins. It is true that an effort is made to 
| emblazon the affair with mortal eclat. Perhaps a wholesale monument is erected 
to commemorate the deeds of those who fell; and we may have inscribed upon it 
the motto, that they ‘‘ died gloriously,’ but what can this avail the living or the 
| dead? Itis merely an empty sentence. It gives not back to the widow her hus- 
band, nor to the orphan its father ; and to the dead it is worse than a mockery. It 
is a falsehood to say that they died “ gloriously,’ for nothing can be more inglorious 
| than to perish, and go to the bar of heaven stained with the blood of our brethren, 
and reeking in our own gore which we have provoked others to shed. The only 
appropriate words for the tomb of a warrior, whether general or private, is the sen- 
tence that dropped from the lips of. David—‘ Died Abner as a fooldieth.’’ But if 
there was something in a monument, or an eloquent epitaph, still it would be worth- 
less to the slain. The soul has fled to another state, and can derive no benefit from 
our applause, and suffer no pain from our curse. Hence, the common soldier is 
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the most pitiable being that has ever walked the earth. His life is a blank, and his 
death an ignominy and a reproach. He eats and drinks, and digests food that his 
‘physical functions may elaborate blood for tyrants to spill at the altar of their 
_ambition, rage, cruelty, or despotism. By selling himself for a shilling to the 
recruiting-sergeant, he has robbed society of a useful citizen, and himself of all the 
attributes of humanity. For the veriest pittance he has pawned his birth-right, 
_and converted himself into a mere marching machine, or living target, that rulers 


may first see him shot, and then wear garlands died in his blood. 
.. To abolish these abominations is the object of the Peace Society, and of every 
Peace Congress ; and we feel assured that, ere long, all the operatives of our land 
will enrol their names, and take their stand among its members. 
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EDWARD SMITH. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE SWEATING SYSTEM, 
By E. Renv1zeg, Tailor, Horselydown. 


(Concluded from page 316.) 


CHAPTER. IY. 
USEFUL CALCULATIONS.—WISE RESOLVES,—CONCLUSION, MSE 


Although Smith had received no school; 


education, he possessed considerable powers of 
mind. He had been accustomed sometimes to 
amuse himself in making calculations much 
more abstruse than could have been expected 
from an uneducated man. As soon, therefore, 
as these new and leading ideas had taken pos- 
session of his mind, he set himself to speculate | 
by what means and how soon his plans could 
be realized. It would form an _ interesting 
chapter of itself were we to give a detailed 
account of the various plans and schemes 
which were one. after another examined and 
rejected. We must give, as shortly as we can, 
the results at which he arrived. We may 
reduce his thoughts to the following soli- 
loquy :—‘‘ I am restored to health, and in full 
employment; I.can earn on an average five- 
pence per hour, with the assistance of my 
family. “By working on an average thirteen 
clear hours per day, I can earn £1 12s. 6d. 


per week. If I live on two-thirds of this, I 
shall save half-a-guinea per week, which in | 
one year will: amount to £27 6s. I think I 
can employ that sum in such a way as to pro- 
duce ten per cent., so that if would rapidly 
increase. As soon as I can manage to save 
£100, I can purchase the lease of a house, 
such as would cost eight shillings per week.’’ 

Carrying out this calculation much more ; 


pint. 


minutely than we have space to carry ft out, he 
at last arrived at the conclusion, that, by: 
working in this manner—namely, an average 
of thirteen hours per day, winter and summer, 
for twenty years, he could secure an income 
of £100 per annum for the remainder of his 
life. This was a long period of time; but 
as he was then under forty years of age, he 
determined on making the experiment. But 
while he carefully reckoned his probable in- 
come, he was no less careful as to his expen- 
diture. ‘The twenty-two shillings appropriated 
weekly to the support of his family were divided 
as follows:—One half was devoted to the’ 
supply of food—namely, with the baker, five 
shillings; the butcher, two. shillings; the. 
grocer, one shilling ; and the greengrocer, two 
shillings. The remaining shilling went for 
milk and an oceasional half-pint of porter* 
The expenditure was, of course, affected by the - 


* In adopting so, rigid @ system of domestic” 
economy, it is surprising that Smith should have — 
spent any of his money upon porter. The ex-— 
perience of thousands of working men will in- 
form him that alcoholic drinks are worse than 
useless. We admonish him to give up prac=— 


tice, however occasional, of indulging ina half 
point -— 


Many who have ‘reached a nse 
than he had ever the ambition to aspire have > 
had to deplore their being led to take the first. 
| half-pint,-EDITOR. 
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price of provisions, mainly in the articles of bread and potatoes. 
When these were dear they had to dispense with some other ’ 
articles; when they were cheap they could afford a few trifling INDEPENDENCE 
articles of luxury and a greater proportion of tea and sugar. The | ert 
expenditure was, however, kept within the bounds originally marked ) SOR BH 
out. As to the other half, three shillings and sixpence went for ————— |100 
rent, half-a-crown for clothes, three shillings for coals and candles 

‘and various incidental expenses; one shilling was devoted for re- 
ligious and charitable purposes, but for the payment of schooling, 
whenever either of the children could be spared to go there; the last | 
shilling went to purchase sewing trimmings. He generally managed ys Rt 
to save a trifle out of that shilling, so that he could now take the 
“Edinburgh Journal” regularly, and sometimes spare a penny for 
‘the loan of a newspaper to read when his work was over. This was 
the outline of his system of expenditure. As he had fairly calcu- 
lated his average earnings, he would not indulge himself in any 
extra expenditure when he happened to make a good week, nor 
was he required to reduce it when work happened to be dull. He 
thought it desirable to devise some plan, which would serve as an 
index to his progress; so that he might be able to see at any 
moment how far he had advanced in the whole, and from any one 
time to another towards the outpoint, from which he never allowed 
his attention to be diverted. He, therefore, drew out for himself a 
diagram on a slip of cardboard, a copy of which we insert in the 
margin. Hecalled it the “ladder of independence.” ‘The top was ei 

to be reached in twenty years. It was composed of twenty steps, 18401843 

an ascending and descending scale, both of which commenced from 20 
the centre, with a cipher signifying owing nothing and having 1837-1840 
nothing. The lower part was ruled with red ink, and each step 

representing ten pounds of accumulated debt descended through Ste eer 


EASE. 


90 


80 


COMFORT. 


neue 


SUCCESS. 


HOPE. 


the several stages of Debt, Difficulty, Anxiety, and Embarrassment, 1836 
until it ended in Despair, together representing Debts amounting to 1828 1829 
one hundred pounds. The upper half of the ladder was ruled with 0 SRI eye a i 
black ink, and was likewise composed of ten steps, ascending 18804 gqoh 8] 
through Hope, Success, Comfort, and Ease, until it reached Inde. 10 ¥ 
pendence. Each of these steps represented ten pounds of annual 
income, and the top one hundred pounds per annum, which was the 1834 
point intended tobe reached. At the close of each year he inserted + 99})|——-——"*~— 
the date of the year at the point then attained’* We believe 
this “ladder of independence ” to be perfectly unique. We have 
given a full copy of it. It shows at a glance the vicissitudes, the © 30) | =a 
various ups and downs in the life of this son of toil ; heis now 
bravely mounting upwards, and we are quite sure that every one 
who has traced his memoirs to this point will heartily wish him suc- 40 
cess in attaining what has been so long the height of his ambition. | 


“tad 
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_ * This is a fact from actual experience; and we subjoin a note, 
pl ge by the person who invented and worked out this curious 
scale :— pe ee es 
“As Mr. Cassell is interested in the progressive improvement of oS 
working men, I thought he might be pleased to see a true copy of the 
original document, showing its obverse and reverse sides. I need RPL MTSE 
scarcely say that it is not the result of the accumulated savings of hard 
Jabour, but it is the result of such small speculations as have been 
Within my reach; and they have all been perfectly legitimate, without 
the slightest tincture of that species of gambling which is so tempting, 
and often so fatal, to working men. ‘The large advanees which occur 
in some Prat do not indicate large and sudden accessions of property, Ppicveeh eh 
but simply the completion of such arrangements as promised to.afford 99) | ———-—— 
proportionate increase of income, but which involved the labour and 
anxiety of following years to carry out; and it is exceedingly grati- 

fying to me, as an experimentalist, and one who has always had to 100, |— | 
- depend on his own judgment alone to know that I have never over- \ 
estimated a prospective value. I will only add that my present income 
from property is of limited duration, ‘most of it expiring within DESPAIR 
twenty-one years, so that its real value is nothing like so great as it er alert 
appears,” 


“ALAIN 
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CONCLUSION. 
EVILS OF THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 


The object of the writer of the foregoing 
sketch has been to show, by a recital of adven- 
tures which are literally true, and which, for 
the most part, occurred in the experience of one 
individual, that there is a great deal of 
genuine heroism in humble life. There is much 
patient endurance and steady courage in op- 
posing difficulties often manifested by the 
working classes. The character portrayed is, 
perhaps, too favourable for reception as a fair 
sample of the intelligence of the class; but 
there are many such to be found. They are 
little. seen on the surface, as such men do not 
like to obtrude their sorrows upon the world. 
Many sink under the load of calamity, and die 
without notice or remark. Many are still 
struggling who, if they had full scope for the 
exercise for their powers, with moderate re- 
muneration for their labour, would elevate 
themselves in the scale of society. But the 
Sweating System, as it is called, must inevita- 
bly crush the energies of the strongest, and 
will destroy all who are unfortunate enough 
to fall within its influence. The scale of pay- 
ment is insufficient to afford more than the 
scantiest subsistence; and let the frame be 
ever so robust, or the mind ever so buoyant, it 
is sure to sink ultimately under the pressure. 
It is bad ia every possible way, and to all who 
are connected with it. It is bad politically ! 
as it tends to deteriorate the race, as each 
generation must be more feeble than the pre- 
eeding; and this is one of the worst evils 
which can befal a country, in body as well as 
in mind. It is bad socially! as it induces 
' habits of pauperism, and reduces thousands of 
independent workmen into objects of charity. 
It is bad commercially! as these men and 
their families are shut out by their poverty 
from the general home market, where they 
ought to be found as customers. And it 
frequently happens that the community have 
to contribute largely, in the shape of police 
and poor’s-rates, to support those as paupers 
or criminals, who would have maintained an 
honest course if fair opportunities had been 
afforded them. It is bad morally! A high 
standard of morals in a community is utterly 
incompatible with a state of abject poverty 
and wretchedness. It is bad zntellectually ! 
A man so circumstanced cannot be expected 
to devote either time or money, to his own in- 
tellectual improvement or to that of his 
children. It is bad religiously! as he is too 
apt to cry—* No man careth for my soul.’’ 
He becomes careless, too, and very often sinks 
into moody and reckless indifference, both as 
it regards this world, and that which is to 
come. It is bad for the customer! as he 
never has a genuine article; and finds to his 
cost the folly of a penny-wise and pound- 


foolish policy. His garments often ‘‘ tear out” 
before they ‘“ wear out,” to say nothing of the 
possibility of diseases being communicated 
through infected garments. It is bad for the 
tradesman ! as it introduces an element of 
competition against which he cannot contend 
with fair chances of success. It is dishonour- 
able for a tradesman! as it hardens his heart: 
against the sufferings of humanity, and teaches: 
him to regard his fellow-creatures as machines 
for the creation of wealth, about whose higher’ 
interests he may be as indifferent as about 
the fate of his horses or his dogs. It is worst: 
of all for the workman! To-:him it is a ques- 
tion of life or death ;: his own welfare, as well 
as that of his family depends upon it. 
What of good can we find to set against so- 
great a mass of evil? Verily nothing. A few 
fortunes may be made, and a few large fortunes. 
may be rendered still larger. It may be.that 
a few disciples of the Malthusian school of 
political economists hug to themselves the 
thought such a state of things will tend tokeep 
down the population.* But the right thinking 
and Christian mind can arriye at only one con- 
clusion—that there is danger to the community 
in the midst of which such evils are allowed to 


* Our author is scarcely just in his observations 
upon Malthus and his disciples. They ought not. 
to be made responsible for the false deductions 
which have been drawn from the principles laid 
down in the new theory of population. It has 
been customary to treat the subject as if Malthus. 
had asserted that pain and suffering were the ree 
sults of a law of Providence, with which it is un= 
availing to contend, and that vice and misery were 
legitimate checks to a redundant population. 
Now, noman more strongly insisted upon the ne- 
cessity of employing the moral checks, in order 
that the checks of disease, want, &c., might not 
be called into action. No disciple of Malthus— 
no rational man would hug to him the thought 
that misery would keep down the population. 
He would merely point to its existence as a. 
necessary consequence of men neglecting to prace 
tise moral restraint. It is unfair to tax the hue 
manity of this class of political economists, after 
having tortured their philosophy into a shape it 
cannot be honestly made to assume- Malthus 
was in error, however, and that, too, on first 
principles. The vice and misery which he supe 
poses to be checks to the growth of population are 
net really so. The more wretched a populationis 
the more prolific it becomes. The more wretched 
men are the more regardless will they be of every 
prudential consideration. It is only the thoughte 
ful who feel the responsibilities attached to the 
domestic relations. In the lowest neighbourhoods. 
you will find the greatest number of children. 
They marry early, or anticipate the consequences. 
One generation after another springs up with 
fearful rapidity ; and although disease and death, 
sweep them away, they increase at a great rate. 
Misery is not a check to population, and that can, 
be proved most satisfactorily by the Statistics of 
the Healths of Towns Association,—EDITOR, 
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grow unchecked, Need we wonder that the 
and should be overflowed with paupers ?—that 
vice, in every loathsome form, should wander 
through our streets? Does any one hope to 
check the tide of demoralization by the esta- 
Dlishment of Ragged-schools or reformatory 
asylums, ‘The class of people crowding our 
Janes and by-places, working long hours for the 
merest pittance, deprived of fresh and whole- 
some food, and the comforts of home, have no 
inclination to pass their miserable thresholds, 
in order to listen to the voice of Christian in- 
struction. The last and deepest misery of such 
a lot is, that it destroys all sense of the degra- 
-dation—all hope of better things. A few years 
ago. thousands who lived in the very neigh- 
‘bourhoods of indigence and suffering, knew 
nothing of it. Itisnow exposed, and ignorance 
of its existence can no longer be pleaded as an 
excuse. Let us hope that the day of inactivity 
-has closed, and that a brighter one is dawning 
upon us—a day when rich and poor will unite 
in one holy effort to raise up the fallen, to alle- 
viate the sorrows of the poor, to reclaim the 
wretched, and to spread contentment and 
peace over the homes of our population. 


SUGGESTIONS :—BY THE EDITOR. 


We cannot let the opportunity pass of 
saying a few words on the grievances of the 
operative tailors. The system which it has 
‘been the object of the narrative to expose, 
inflicts serious injuries, both physical and 
moral, upon the men, and must operate 
against the best interests of the employers. 
AItis somewhat difficult to point out aremedy 
for an evil arising from such complex causes, 
ibut it is something to have the evil itself 
fairly exposed. The several items of it may 
be enumerated as follows :—Ilst. The habit 
of keeping Saint Monday ; which leads the 
men to waste their time and money in the 
early part, and to work long hours at the 
Jatter part of the week. 2nd. Irregular 
+Ahours ; which grow partly out of the former 
evil. 3rd. Sunday labour; which apart 
from all religious considerations, which 
‘we do not enter into here, is injurious to 
yealth and destructive of a man’s. self- 
xespect. 4th. The want of proper superin- 
tendence over the men, dth. Prejudices of 
the men themselves. 6th. Middlemen. 
Now these things taken together make an 
amount of evil which does not admit of 
Speedy cure. Nor will any cure be effected 
until the men and masters become alive to a 
sense of their separate duties. Some of these 
eyils may be removed by exertion on the 
part of the men, others can only be remedied 
‘by enlightened action on the part of the 
employers Some will require the kindly 
and earnest co-operation of both. We 
would enjoin upon the men the necessity of 
Sobriety and industry to enable them to 
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improve their position. We have had 
shown to us—and this part of the narrative 
is no fiction—what one man has done under 
very awkward and inauspicious circum- 
stances, to better his condition and to reach 
comparative independence. There are few 
men to whom opportunities are not afforded 
at one time or other. These should be 
eagerly caught and made the most of. 
There is a saying in the North, that saving 
is goodearning. Thousands are subject to 
the evil influences complained of, who have, 
at some time, squandered away as much as 
would, if carefully husbanded, have made 
them independent of the middleman. The 
condition of the journeyman tailor is an 
unhappy one. He must not wait until help 
comes from without; he must set about 
helping himself. 

One practical word of advice we wish to 
offer. Let tailors reflect upon the conse- 
quences of bringing their children up to 
the trade. They complain of competition 
in the labour market; and yet they con- 
tinue to raise up a host of new competitors 
for the employment already too scanty for 
the number of hands seeking it. We ad- 
vise them to read and reflect; to take ad- 
vantage of such occasions as may offer, and 
lay the hardships of their case before their 
employers; and to point out in what way 
redress might be afforded. 

The employers have interests in this 
also. The spirit of competition is a potent 
one, and forces a conduct that many of them 
would not voluntarily pursue. It is ruin- 
ous, nevertheless. It will go on, doubt- 
less, until men become generally sensible of 
the vices it begets, and the unhappiness it 
inflicts upon all concerned. But in employ- 
ing workmen there is a great responsi- 
bility. It is not discharged by merely 
paying them their wages when earned. 
Property has its duties, as wellas its rights. 
It may not be practicable for employers to 
do much towards raising wages, as they 
have to contend against a competition as 
fierceas that in which the men are engaged; 
but they might do much by looking the 
system fairly in the face. Few men reflect 
how much may be done to soften the lot of 
poverty by a kindliness of disposition, and 
an attention to trifles. Many of the em- 
ployers might, without much trouble, by 
the employment perhaps of an extra clerk, 
dispense with the objectionable middle- 
man. By trusting a few of the men with 
work, after having made due inquiry re- 
specting them, it would stimulate others to 
deserve such confidence. A return to the 
system of employing men in the shop, and 
keeping them there for regular hours, 
under the superintendence of some discreet 
foreman, would render the middleman un- 
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necessary, Where this is not practicable, | of their men; and in no one case has it 
rules might be established, so as to prevent | been attended with disappointment, Most 
the men from waiting for work at the early | agree that, even as a pecuniary speculation, 
partof the week. Many other things might | it has succeeded. Practical attention to 
be suggested; but they will naturally occur | the matters indicated will do much to ame- 
to the minds of those who are familiar with | liorate the condition of the operative. The 
the working of the system. We knowmany | history of the tailors of London will show 
instances, in other branches of trade and | that it is much easier to 


manufacture, where employers have exerted ! cure, 


themselves for the improvement of the habits 


prevent than to 


GLANCES AT THE CAROLINAS, GEORGIA, AND ALABAMA... 
| (Concluded from page 334.) kos 


CHAPTER II. 


WE had, on the evening before, left the Sa- 
vannah railway, on the other side of the river, 
but on reaching the summit of the hill we found 
another ‘running forty miles farther into the 
interior, and intended to be continued to the 
frontier of the state. We had complained of 
the Savannah road, but soon found our transi- 
tion was from bad to a great deal worse. ‘The 
cars were disjointed, dirty, and uncomfortable, 
and the road itself so unfinished, that, in many 
places, the little strip of iron usually laid upon 
the wooden sleepers was loose, and curved up- 
wards, and in many places missing altogether. 
In no place did our speed exceed ten miles an 
hour, and this, as we thought, at the imminent 
risk of life. After having been jolted along for 
about three hours, our engine, which had been 
discharged from service upon the other line, 
showed symptoms of weariness, and at length 
gaye up entirely. We all alighted to ascertain 
the cause, and found that the bars of the grate 
had dropped out one by one, till at length the 
whole had disappeared, leaving the road strewed 
with living coke. The first thing done was to 
clear the road of the fire, which might other- 
wise haye consumed it, and then two more 
hours were occupied in putting our engine in 
repair. At noon we reached Griffin, the then 
terminus of the railway, and a small clearing 
in the forest, consisting of about one hundred 
wooden houses. Its birth is so recent that the 
stumps of the felled trees still remain in the 
streets, rendering it difficult to wend one’s way 
among them, Dinner was prepared for us, but 
we found it utterly uneatable, and, accordingly, 
retired to the open shed, where we discussed the 
chicken fixings of the friendly landlady. I saw 
no female on the premises except a poor little 
_negro child, who, when I asked for some water 
to wash my hands, brought me a large bucket 
and a ladle, telling me I had better drink first. 
Here the worst part of the journey commenced. 
_An old cracked stage, recognised by one of our 
party as having already performed a somerset 


near the Flint river the preceding week, and 
which still remained unrepaired, was drawn up 
before the door, into which I was, with some 
difficulty, hoisted, the steps not beimg trust- 
worthy. The leathern curtains were torn in 
strips, the roof and sides yawned at every 
shake, and the uneyen. road looked awlul 


through the openings in the bottom. My only. 


hope, therefore, was, that we should have dry 
weather during the long journey before us. We 
remonstrated against trusting ourselves to such 
a rickety vehicle, but it was in vain; there was 
no other coach at that station, and to remain 
there was impossible, so we nerved our hearts 
for the struggle, and drove off into the wild 
wood. We had only one companion, # very 


small tailor, who had come all the way from — 


Boston to join his uncle, who some time before 
had removed to South Carolina. The little 
fellow had followed him to Charleston, but on 
arriving there found he had emigrated to some 
part of Wlinois. He knew not exactly where, 
but expected to find him some day ; and mean- 
while, wishing to enlarge his mind, he had de- 
termined on visiting New Orleans. Such are 
the enterprise and wandering tendencies of this 
singular people, that he appeared to think there 
was nothing strange in his undertaking @ jour- 
ney of some thousands of miles with the chance 
of finding his uncle on the vast prairies of Hli- 
nois. or; 
Our road wound through the forest, and was 
formed by the felling of trees, the ‘stumps of 
which remained standing in the mud, sometimes 
high above the surface, sometimes imsidiously 
hidden below it, but always im the way of one 
wheel or the other of our crazy coach. The 
inequalities of the road remained just as nature 
and the storms had left them; consequently, 
the jolting and shaking were beyond descrip- 
tion, and long before the first night was over, I 
felt like an uncomfortable jelly. The little 
tailor, who wondered they did not fix the roads 
better, sat facing me on the middle seat, with 
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his coat tails spread out as if for protection, 
and holding fast to the leathern strap with both 
hands, and when a sudden jolt threw me against 
him, or the contrary, as was too often our ex- 
perience, he gave utterance to a groaning 
“*‘ My!” which was excessively ludicrous... We 
had not gone many miles before we stuck fast, 
with one side of the coach high upon a bank, 
and the driver, looking facetiously in through a 
slit in the curtains, exclaimed, ‘* Hallo! Cap’n 
inside thar, this is where I upsot you last 
week,” a fact which the gentleman thus styled 
Captain remembered but too well, having on 
that oceasion come roughly in contact with the 
earth, undermost of the eight insides. For- 
tunately, we were not upset this time, but my 
companions were obliged to alight, search in 
the forest for stout poles, and then assist the 
driver in hoisting the coach out of what he 
termed “a considerable ugly fix.’”’. The night 
was dark, gusty, and very cold; we had no 
lights, and our path was constantly obstructed 
by fallen trees, deep sloughs, and creeks which 
were sometimes crossed by bridges made of the 
trunks of trees laid across on piles, with no 
rotection at the sides, and which sometimes 
/had no bridge at all. All the stopping places 
were miserable shanties, where it was impos- 
sible to obtain even a cup of coffee or tea that 
was drinkable, and where wheaten bread was 
unknown. No female attendant ever made her 
appearance, and I was left to find my own way 
into the women’s apartments, to which I was 
generally guided by the screaming of the chil- 
dren, This I invariably did from mere curio- 
sity, for I knéw there was no chance of finding 
the usual comforts required by travellers, and 
especially by females on a long and fatiguing 
journey. I was not disposed to be foolishly 
fastidious in passing through a half settled dis- 
trict, where there is little intercourse with the 
distant towns, and no travellers but those of 
this mail route; but as.this public road ex- 
isted, and was daily used, J did expect some 
accommodation, and where there was no lack 
of “ ladies,” as they style themselves, I looked 
at least for cleanliness. My operations appeared 
greatly to amuse them; they drew round to 
examine the contents of my carpet-bog, won- 
dering I should take the trouble to wash my. 
face and dress my hair, but when I proceeded 
to brush my teeth, their astonishment was. at 
its, height, and they reckoned the Britishers 
were very queer people. They then proceeded 
to examine my dregs, to inquire the name and 
price of the material, and the latest'fashions at 
New York; but all this was done without rude- 
ness; and amidst all this dirt and absence of 
necessary comfort, they appeared neither igno- 
rant nor uncultivated. 
At one place, which we reached at three 
o'clock in the morning, we found only two 
-Mmniserable negro boys, rolled. together on 
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sound asleep that it was impossible to 
rouse them; they could not be made to open 
their eyes; and when, by foree, placed upon 
their feet, they immediately fell down. again. 
Here our driver was very anxious to stay for 
breakfast, but as there was not even a bench 
to sit on, and the long night but half passed, 
we thought the scheme too unpromising, and 
after much persuasion, he consented to go on. 
Sleep, of course, was out of the question, as we 
jolted on through the forest, and we were all 
completely exhausted, when, at eight o’clock, 
we stopped at a place called West Point, where 
breakfast awaited us. But such a breakfast! I 
have a recollection of a dish of goose stuffing, 
of a basin of hard boiled eggs cut in slices, and 
floating in melted lard, of coffee thick as cho- 
colate, of plates of dried applies, and peaches 
in treacle, rice with the same condiment, and 
corn-bread, to which any baked pincushion 
would have been preferable, and for this half a 
dollar, each was demanded. Fortunately, I 
could procure some milk here, with which I 
was satisfied. The morning, which was Sun- 
day, was so bright and warm that we were 
tempted.to take a stroll, and. accordingly 
walked on for a mile, leaving the coach and 
the other passengers to overtake us. The 
forest was. here entirely free from underwood, 
and the trees rose tall and straight to the 
height of eighty and one hundred feet above 
our heads. The dew lay upon the glit- 
tering bay leaves, and the song of the mocking- 
bird, mingled with the tap of the woodpecker, 
the scream of the blue jay, and the distant rush 
of the Chatahootchie river, towards which we 
were hastening, while all around looked prime- 
val and untrodden, and we were thousands, of 
miles from our native land, walking alone in 
the forest, and talking of the Sabbath morn in 
England. 

But we had soon to witness a scene, which 
contrasted sadly with the purity and beauty of 
nature. About noon we drew up before a re- 
spectable wooden house, in a cultivated clearing, , 
having a superior look to the dwellings we had 
hitherto passed. From this issued a tall, thin, 
shrewd-faced man, with several negroes in his 
train., He addressed the driver with, ‘‘ Well, 
Cap’n, I’ve got a black passenger for ye this 
time—where shall we put her?” .After some 
conjectures, as to whether the insides would 
receive her, he guessed she had better go out- 
side; and a stout young negress, thinly clad, , 
with bare neck and arms, was desired to mount. 
“Tm afraid she’ll give me the slip,” he cons. 
tinued, “ so you must fasten her with this,’— 
at the same time producing a large iron chain, 
which was fastened round her neck, waist, and 
ankle, and secured by a heavy padlock to the 
coach. Asthere are no seats besides that of 
the driver on the outside of American. stages, 
she had to be fastened very firmly to the roof; 
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the floor, before a handful of fire, and so !a_blanket was thrown up after her, and we , 
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drove on. I fancy my countenance revealed 
my disgust, for when the owner came inside he 
bade us a civil “Good morning, strangers !” 
and then said to me, “ Its may be onpleasant 
to you to see a human being carried off in this 
way, but I’m afeerd she'll slope. I sold her 
last year, but she ran away, and came back 
again. I’ve no fault to find with her, but she 
did not agree with the rest, so I must sell her. 
I left my old missis, and all the niggers in the 
yard, acrying. I shall take her down to Or- 
leans, and trade her for groceries.” All this 
was said with short pauses between each sen- 
tence, as if waiting for a reply, but I gave 
none; indeed we all said but little, as expostu- 
lation with such a man, who clearly felt him- 
self to be in the wrong, would have been use- 
less, and anti-slavery opinions in that part of 
the country are extremely dangerous. Our 
silent disapprobation evidently disturbed him, 
and he continued to talk of “the system” in an 
apologetic tone, till I said, “ We are not accus- 
tomed to such sights in England,’ when he 
broke forth in an amusing tirade against the 
tyranny of the British government, and the 
ignorance and poverty of the people; asked 
many ridiculous questions, all based upon the 
notion that we are the most down-trodden and 
debased of nations, and concluded by wishing 
to know if “ Victoria” was good-looking. This 
man accompanied us during the remainder of 
our journey, and the last thing I saw of him 
was at Montgomery, when he was leading the 
poor girl through the streets by the chain, and 
driving her like a dog before him. 

The coach was quite filled during the 
rest of the day with rough men, who 
chewed tobacco, and put their legs out of 
the windows, and did all sorts of western 
tricks. Their chief conversation was of an 
affray that had lately taken place on the 
levying of an execution, in which the sheriff 
had been killed; and they all agreed in this 
sentiment, that if they could pay their debts 
they would, but that if they could not they 
woud kill any man who attempted to enforce 
payment. Soon after sunset we reached a 
small place, called Franklin, where we were 
to pass the night. Iwas so thoroughly worn 
out, that without waiting for such supper as 
they might provide, I retired to rest. My bed- 
room was one of a number of small closets, 
which all opened upon a large central apart- 
ment, in which was nothing but a vast fire- 
place. The night being very cold, the negroes 
filled the wide aperture with huge pine-logs, 
and in a few minutes there was a blaze that 
would have roasted an ox. The entire building 
was of pine wood, so warped that the stars 
might be seen through the chinks, and so easily 
ignitable that had a spark blown away from the 
blazing logs, all would have been burnt to the 
ground in avery short space of time. We 
were mercifully spared this catastrophe. In- 
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deed, travelling in the south and west seems to: 
consist of a series of imminent risks, and of 
comparatively few real disasters. 


We left this place at five o’clock in the morn-:- 


ing, and again committed ourselves to a rough: 
and dangerous railroad, and to cars so dilapi-- 


dated that we were enabled to judge of thecon-- 


dition of the road as we passed over it through: 
the holes in the floor; but as our speed did not. 
exceed seyen miles an hour, we had no serious: 
accident. The scenery was extremely lovely, con— 
sisting of rich undulating forests and fine cotton: 
plantations, where the negroes, of both sexes,. 
were at work in the fields, and which continued: 
till we reached Montgomery, on the Alabama. 
Here a steamboat was ready to convey us, a dis- 
tance of 450 miles, to Mobile. But I must con- 
clude, reserving a description of this beautiful 
river for some future occasion. 

The distance we have gone over from Rieh- 
mond to Montgomery is about 1000 miles, 400 
of which are between Richmond and Charles- 
ton, and the remainder between that city and 
the Alabama river. For about half the dis- 
tance, and so long as we continue within 
100 miles of the seashore, the soil, except on 
the unhealthy banks of the rivers, is mere sand, 
producing nothing but pine forests in the north,, 
and their crops of cotton and rice in the south. 
As we leave the coast for the interior, the soil!’ 
becomes better, producing a great variety off 
forest trees, and repaying the cultivation of the 
cotton grower ‘and the farmer. After leaving 
the state of Georgia, and entering the valley of 


the Alabama, nothing can surpass the richness-— 
and fertility of the soil and the beauty of the » 


landscape. But for the pestilential influence of 


slavery, the uplands of Georgia and Alabama ° 
would afford a very noble field for emigration. . 


The land is cheap, nowhere densely settled, and 


the climate, particularly of the lower ranges of © 
the Alleghanies in the northern parts of these.’ 


states, as healthy as any part of the United’ 
States. 


plantations is perfectly useless in the higher 


grounds, this noble extent of country must. cen-— 
tinue in its present half-settled and half-civilized — 


state. The existence of the slave destroys the’ 
respectability and demoralizes the character of 
the free man. 
able, and its worst effects are shown im the low 
state of public morals, the deficiency of religious. 
feeling, and church-accommodation, and the - 

comparatively neglected education of the peo-- 

ple. Many of the inhabitants foresee the ruin» 

it will ultimately bring upon them; but they~ 

cling to the system with the tenacity of drown-. 

ing men, because they believe that their present - 

pecuniary interests would suffer by its it aa 
tion. 


Though the summers are hot, the~ 
country is perfectly suited for the employment: 
of white labour, and the scenery, in many parts,,’ 
singularly beautiful; but so long : as slave-labour’ 
exists, which, though profitable in the southern: 


It has made labour dishonour-— 


: 
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AQUATIC FEATS. 


A PERSON going down the steps of West- 
minster-bridge when, some years ago, they 
were beset by watermen, cried out, “‘ Who 
can swim?” “TJ can,’ was instantly 
shouted by several voices; when laying his 
hand on the shoulder of one who was silent, 
and hearing him say, ‘‘ I can’t swim,” re- 
plied, ‘‘ Then you are my man. You shall 
row me across; for you will be sure to 
take care of me for your own sake.”’ 

It is strange that among men whose busi- 
ness lies on the waters, so few acquire the 
art of swimming. Many a seaman who is 
active, energetic, and brave enough for any 
exploit on land, and who would strike 
terror into the looker-on by his daring 
hardihood, were he to fall overboard, un- 
observed, would sink like lead in the 
mighty deep. In daily life we sometimes 
meet with expert swimmers; but they are 
few, compared with the multitudes who 
have no such power. 

At the present season of the year vast 
numbers of people, in different parts of the 
country, as well asin the great metropolis, 
rush to the coast. There fathers and 
mothers, sons and daughters, the children 
that are little and ‘the children grown 
tall,”’ alike ‘‘ havea bathe.”” It is to many 
not only a business, but the chief business 
of almost every day during their sojourn 
‘fat the sea;’’ while others seem to watch 
the process with immense interest. It is 
now the harvest of the class of people who 
haye ‘‘ machines,’”’ who meet you in your 
walk on the shingly beach, with ‘“ Fine 
morning for a bathe, sir!” or, ‘* Very plea- 
sant bathing now, ma’am!” and who, on 
presenting them with a shilling, supply you 
with towels, point you to ‘* No. 7,” or *‘ No. 
21;” and then calling “* Jack,”’ or ‘‘ Tom,”’ 
who is detaching his horse from the last 
machine drawn out, have you trundled over 
the stones, or the sand, to where the waves 
dash violently against the wheels and steps 
of your seemingly frail fabric, or where, so 
calm is it, that you might almost suppose 
you were about to dip yourself in a salt- 
water lake. 

That is the word, by the way, very com- 
monly in vogue. ‘* Willyou take a dip this 
morning?” or, ‘*I am going to take a 
dip,’ may frequently be heard. Of that 
phrase the late Charles Lamb, the “ Elia,”’ 
which has become to multitudes, from the 
charming essays he wrote under that appel- 
lation, a ‘household word,” is likely to 
have had a keen remembrance. Eloquent, 
_ most eloquent to the reader, and sometimes 
to the hearer—he was not always so, for he 
stuttered. Ordered by his medical adviser 


to the sea, of which he had a dread, he 
provided two stalwart men to give him the 
required immersion. As they held him on 
leaving the machine, he said, doubtless 
trembling for the result, ‘‘ I’m to be d-d-d- 
dipped.”’ ‘* Yes, sir,’ was the reply, and 
in and out he was in an instant. ‘ I’m to 
be d-d-d-dipped,”’ he now repeated, when, 
with equal celerity, he was again ‘‘ over 
head and ears”’ in the briny waters. Once 
more he said, ‘ I’m to be d-d-d-dipped,” 
and a third time he was promptly and 
regularly sowsed; when, scarcely able to re- 
cover his breath, which he had been re- 
peatedly in danger of losing, he said, as he 
ought to have done at first, ‘‘I’m to be 
d-d-d-dipped—only once!”’ 

It has often been said, and apparently 
with truth, that it is the one dip that acts 
beneficially on the frame, and that persons 
often suffer injury from running “ paddling 
about”’ in the water, which is often the 
cause of cold. ‘The number of swimmers, 
however, is few, compared with that of 
bathers ; and though the writer has been at 
various parts of the English coast, he only 
remembers to have seen one female who 
could strike out, and glide over the waters 
at will. 

Not so is it in some other parts of the 
globe. No people, perhaps, are more ac- 
customed to the water than the islanders of 
the Pacific, who seem almost a race of am- 
phibious beings. Familiar with the sea 
from their birth, they have no dread of it, 
and seem almost as much at home in the 
water as on the dry land. There are few 
children who are not taken by their mothers 
into the sea the second or third day after 
their birth; and there are many who can 
swim as soon astheycan walk. Thencefor- 
ward the islander has dominion over two 
of the elements. 

The heat of the climate is doubtless one 
source of the gratification these people find 
in the water. It is scarcely possible to pass 
along the shore, where there are many 
habitations near, and not see a number of 
children playing in the sea. Here they re- 
main for hours together, and yet very rarely 
a child is drowned. They have, too, a va- 
riety of games, and gambol as fearlessly in 
the water as the children of a school do in 
their play-ground. Sometimes they erect a 
stage, eight or ten feet high, on the edge of 
some deep place, and lay a pole in an ob- 
lique direction across the edge of it, perhaps 
twenty feet above the water; along this 
they pursue each other to the outmost end, 
when they jump into the sea. Throwing 
themselves from the lower yards or bowsprit 
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of a ship is also a favourite sport; but the 
most general and frequent game is swim- 
ming in the surf, The higher the sea and 


the larger the waves, the better, in their | 


opinion, is the sport, 

_ On such occasions they use what they call 
a waye sliding-board ; itis generally five or 
six feet long, rather more than a foot wide, 
and sometimes flat, but more frequently 
slightly convex on bothsides. It is usually 
made of the wood of the erythrena, stained 
quite black, and preserved with great care, 
After using, it is placed in the sun till per- 
fectly dry, when it is rubbed over with 
ecocoa-nut oil, frequently wrapped in cloth, 
and suspended in some part of their dwelling- 
house, 

Sometimes the islanders choose a place 
where the deep water reaches to the beach, 
but generally they prefer a part where the 
rocks are ten or twenty feet under water, 
and extend to a distance from the shore, as 
the surf breaks more violently over them, 
When playing in these waters, each indivi- 
dual takes his board, and, pushing it before 
him, swims perhaps a quarter of a mile or 
more out to sea. They do not attempt to 
go over the billows, which roll towards the 
shore, but watch their approach, and dive 
under water, allowing the billows to pass 
over their heads. There is a sufficient rea- 
son for this, which would not occur to those 
not acquainted with the sea. For, however 
agitated may be its surface; to whatever 
elevation its roars may rise; and however 
huge the mass they form ;— 

** The water is calm and still below ;” 


and there the swimmer may glide and dash 
along without the slightest disturbance. 


When theislanders reach the outside of the 
rocks, where the waters break, they adjust 
themselves on one end of the board, lying 
flat on their faces, and watch the approach 
of the largest billow ; they then poise them- 
selves on its highest edge, and, paddling as 
it were with their hands and feet, ride on 
the crest of the wave, in the midst of the 
spray and foam, till within a yard or two of 
the rocks on the shore; and when the ob- 
servers would expect to see them dashed to 
picces, they steer with great address between 
the rocks, or slide off their board in a mo- 
ment, grasp it by the middle, and dive under 
water, while the wave rolls on, and breaks 
among the rocks with a roaring noise, the 
effect of which is greatly heightened by the 
shouts and laughter of. the natives in the 
water, ‘Those who are expert, frequently 
change their position on the board, some- 
times sitting and sometimes standing erect 
in the midst of the foam. The greatest ad- 
dress is necessary in order to keep on the 
edge of the wave; for if they get too for- 
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ward, they are sure to be overturned; and 
if they fall back, they are buried beneath 
the succeeding billows. Occasionally they 
take a very light canoe; but this, though 
directed in the same manner as the board, 
is much more difficult to manage, ‘ 

Sometimes the greater part of the inha- 
bitants of the village go out to this sport 
when the wind blows fresh towards the 
shore, and spend almost the whole day on the 
water. All ranks and ages appear equally 
fondofit. ‘* We have seen,” says the Rey, 
W. Ellis, to whom we are indebted for 
several of these particulars, “ Karamokei 
and Kakioeya, two of the highest chiefs, 
both between fifty and sixty years of age, 
and large, corpulent men, balancing them- 
selves on their narrow board, or splashing 
about in the foam, with as much satisfac- 
tion as youths of sixteen. They frequently 
play at the mouth of a large river, where 
the strong current running into the sea, 
and the rolling of the waves towards the 
shore, produce a degree of agitation be- 
tween the waters of the river and the sea 
that would be fatal to an European, how- 
ever expert he might be. Yet in this they 
delight ; and when the king, or queen, or 
any high chiefs are playing, none of the 
common people are allowed to approach 
these places, lest they should aint their 
sport. The chiefs pride themselves much 
on excelling in some of the games of their 
country ; hence Tamuharii, the late king 
of Tanai, was celebrated as the most ex- 
pert swimmer in the surf known in the 
islands.” 

The writer was assured of the following 
fact by a missionary from Tahiti. He heard, 
while there, that a missionary, who had 
married a daughter of one of his associates 
who had long laboured in the island, was out 
at sea with his wife in a canoe, some time 
before. The state of the wind and the 
waters became such as to alarm the English- 
man. His apprehension discovered itself 
in his countenance, which his wife—a na- 
tive of Tahitim—no sooner observed, than 
she attempted to quell his fears, assuring 
him that he was perfectly safe, for if they 
were upset, and they should lose their canoe, 
far distant as they were from the shore, yet 
she could not only reach it, but carry him 
thither securely on her back! The nar-. 
rator of this circumstance, when he first 
heard it, entertained doubts of its authen- 
ticity ; but as there is nothing like going to 
head-quarters in such cases, he himself put 
the question te the missionary’s wife, when 
she assured him the story was strictly true, 
and, moreover, that she did not question 
her ability to accomplish the fear. 

“One day,”’ says Melville, in his “ Resi- 
dence in the Marquesas,” ‘I had repaired 
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to the stream for the purpose of bathing, 
when TI observed a woman sitting upon a 
rock in the midst.of the current, and watch- 
ing, with the liveliest interest, the gambols 
of something, which, at first, I took to be 
an uncommonly large species of frog, that 
was sporting in the water near her. 

*« Attracted by the novelty of the sight, I 
waded nearer to the spot where she sat, and 
could hardly credit the evidence of m 
senses when I beheld a little infant, the 
period of whose birth could not have ex- 
tended back many days, paddling about as 
if it had just risen to the surface, after 
being hatched into existence at the bottom. 

“Occasionally the delighted mother 
reached out her hands towards it, when the 
little thing, uttering a faint cry, and strik- 
ing out its tiny limbs, would sidle for the 
rock, and the next moment be clasped to 
its parent’s bosom. This was repeated 
again and again, the baby remaining in the 
stream about a minute atatime. Once or 
twice it made wry faces at swallowing a 
mouthful of water, and choked and splut- 
tered as if on the point of strangling. At 
such times, however, the mother snatched 
it up, and, by a process scarcely to be men- 
tioned, obliged it to eject the fluid. For 
several weeks afterwards I observed this 
woman bringing her child down to the 
stream regularly every day, in the cool of 
the morning and evening, and treating it to 
a bath. No wonder that the South Sea 
Islanders are so amphibious a race, when 
they are thuslaunched into the water as soon 
as they sce the light.” 

According to Vancouver, the Carabees, 
expert at everything, are particularly so in 
the art of swimming; they are, indeed, as 
if born in the water. They swim like fish; 
and the women acquit themselves as well 
as the men. When a canoe overturns, 


which happens very frequently, because. 


they carry too much sail, they lose abso- 
lutely nothing of their luggage; and we 
never hear of any one being drowned. On 
these occasions the children may be seen 
swimming about their mothers, like so 
many little fish. Their mothers are so 
dexterous as to support themselves on the 
water with their infants at the breast; 
while the men are employed in emptying 
the water from the boats, and putting them 
to rights. In 1699, a small vessel, belong- 
ing to the monks of La Charité, was overset 
by a gust of wind, between St. Lucie and 

artinique, and all in it perished, except 
one Carabee, who, without being aided by 
a plank, or a single morsel of wood, kept 
himself buoyant on the water for the space 
of sixty hours, supporting hunger, thirst, 
and the violence of the tempest, which 
caused the loss of the vessel. At last he 


landed at a small creek, and communicated 
the news of the wreck that had occurred. 

Swimming, doubtless, confers on those 
who practise it judiciously many advan- 
tages. It yields, for instance, the benefit 
of acold bath, so frequently recommended 
as useful, in cleansing, refreshing, and 
Strengthening the frame. Among the 
nations of antiquity, swimming was in 
high repute, Cato taught his son to tra- 
verse dangerous gulfs, and the most rapid 
rivers. The Emperor Augustus did not 
disdain to teach his nephew to swim. Julius 
Cesar led on his legions when they swam 
across rivers. Charlemagne excelled as a- 
swimmer; and Louis XI. often amused 
himself in the Seine, attended by his 
courtiers. So attached were the Greeks 
and Romans to the practice, that they were 
accustomed to say of an ignorant man, ‘‘ he 
neither knows how to read or to swim,”’ It 
is probable that the frequent exertion of 
the muscles of inspiration and of respiration 
contributed to give their chests that round- 
ness of form so clearly observable in some 
of the statues of antiquity, as it does still to 
some of the athletic men of our own time. 

That an ability to swim is sometimes an 
important means of self-preservation, is 
sufficiently evident. It is certainly no 
proof of the proper dignity of man, when, 
while inferior animals sustain themselves 
on the water for hours, and cross rivers in 
safety, he, if he fall into but a little water, 
may be drowned for want of such ability. 
He may haye much general knowledge; he 
may be acquainted with the properties of 
different bodies—their elements, and their 
specific weights; and yet, should he drop 
into the water, what a hapless wight is he 
who is unable to counteract that property 
of his own body which causes it to sink in 
the fluid, when a little knowledge and skill, 
and practice, would enable him to pass, not 
only securely, but pleasurably, over its 
surface. There is no yalid objection to the 
art of swimming, from some persons ex- 
posing themselves, in consequence of having 
attained it, to danger, and even to the loss 
of life. The words of Byron may be 
quoted. He rivalled, at least on one occa- 
sion, the lover of Hero, who visited her for 
a time by swimming across the Helles- 
pont :—‘‘ Leander was drowned, and I got 
the ague.”’ But there is nothing useful that. 
may not be rendered injurious and fatal; 
the very means of subsistence may readily 
be transformed into the shafts of death. 

In the celebrated defence of Genoa, by 
General Massena, he felt the necessity of 
making known his perilous condition to 
Napoleon, then first consul; for the fate of 
the place, and of the French army also, 
depended on the event of the siege, the 
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blockade having cut off all communication 
by land, and that by sea being attended 
with great danger. To accomplish what 
was desired, the water must be crossed; 
and for this service a young officer, named 
Franceschi, presented himself. Receiv- 
ing the despatches, he jumped into a fish- 
ing-boat, with three intrepid rowers. By 
favour of the night, he passed through three 
lines of the English fleet; but at daybreak 
they were observed, and at once eagerly 
pursued. For a long time they escaped, 
but when they were only a few miles from 
Antibes, the English gained rapidly on 
their foes, whose danger became extreme, 
Franceschi now stripped off his clothes, 
bound the despatches to his body, and 
having ordered the sailors to manceuvre as 
long as possible, to divert the enemy’s at- 
tention from himself, gently dropped into 
the sea. After swimming several hours, he 
landed among his countrymen, and safel 
presented the despatches to the first consul, 
who could not withhold his admiration of 
so signal a proof of courage and success. 
But another was yet to be given. Frances- 
chi begged to finish his enterprize; re- 
ceived the answer of the first consul, and 
carried it back securely to Massena, at 
Genoa. 

In addition to advantages thus available, 
an ability to swim not unfrequently finds 
occasion for its exercise in the preservation 
of life. We look with lively interest on any 
representations with which we may meet of 
the far-famed dogs of St. Bernard, who 
have been instrumental in snatching many 
a traveller, wearied and overwhelmed, from 
the very jaws of death; and of others of the 
same race, one of which Edwin Landseer 
has so nobly depicted as ‘‘A Member of the 
Humane Society.” That magnanimous 
Newfoundland dog has had, ever since his 
first appearance, a special portion of the 
regard we are accustomed to extend to those 
on whom some men cannot look as inferior 
creatures. And in the heart-thrilling tales 
we hear of shipwreck, who does not hold 
in high and warm admiration the man who 
struggles with the rolling and mighty bil- 
lows, not only to save himself, but to rescue 
one, it may be more, of his perishing fellow- 
creatures from a watery grave ? 

‘*Palmam qui meruit ferat’”’ was the 
motto of Nelson, and heartily do we reite- 
rate it in our own tongue—“ Let him bear 
the palm who deserves it.”” And to him it 
should be tendered, be he who he may; 
let Aer wear it, for of female heroism we 
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the ‘ Orion,’”’ in the salvation of human 


life. 

But be it observed, that it is not a mere 
ability to swim that can lay claim to so high, 
but so just, a reward. It has become a 
proverb: ‘If anything be worth doing, it 
is worth doing well;’’ and, therefore, it 
fully applies to the art of swimming. The 
more completely it is attained, the greater 
the likelihood of its becoming of real or 
signal service. We are accustomed to 
assuciate special benefits, and the rescue 
of others from the waters, with good swim- 
mers, 

Persons who have a repugnance to this 
exercise for themselves, or to permit their 
children to have it, are assured by Captain 
Elias, the superintendent of gymnastics in 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, and 
in many other of our public institutions, 
that, after the practice of many years, he 
has proved, beyond the possibility of doubt, 
that of all the exercises in which we are 
engaged, there are none where the ap- 
prenticeship, or learning part, is more easy. 
Nor would he limit the attainment to the 
early years of life. ‘* We think it would be 
absurd,” he says, ‘* to pretend that the 
exercise of which we treat in general, and 
particularly those of swimming, are only 
suited to youth. It is true that in that 
happy age, all the parts of the body being 
less consistent, the members adapt them- 
selves much more easily to every sort of 
movement more or less difficult to man, 
But does it follow that they ought to fear 


making themselves ridiculous by practising, © 
exercises which have for their only aim_ 


the augmentation of strength and activity, 
the preservation and restoration of health, 
by very simple methods, and within reach 
of everybody? And is it not much more 


noble and useful for us, whose lives are 


beset with dangers, to prefer those games 
whose object is to give vigour to the body, 
and energy to the mind, to those which 
render men weak and effeminate as wo- 
men?” 

As may be imagined, our reply to this 
query is an emphatic affirmative; and with 
this we pause. We must leave to others 


the practical exemplification of the art. 


The lounger of Hierocles, hearing that a 
man was drowned, sagely remarked, *‘ Thea 
I will not go into the water till I know how 


to swim.”’ We cannot counsel an imitation - 


of his resolve ; neither can we say, in such 
a season as this, ‘‘ Go not into the water.” 
Our advice is: ‘ Enter it; but take with 


have noble examples, who is instrumental, | you some person who is fully competent to 


like some in the recent and tragic wreck of | 


teach you to swim.” 


Raise st 
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THE CAVES 


THERE is nothing which so truly tends to 
expand and elevate our minds as the con- 
templation of the works of God. This beau- 
tiful earth, which he formed and pronounced 
very good, is as a sublime page, from which 
those who love to study it may draw, not 
only ‘‘ wisdom and knowledge,” but a very 

resent fulness of deep joy. ‘‘ Man and 

is marvels” are as the bubbles on the 
stream compared with the sea and ‘“‘its 
wonders,”’ the earth and its ‘‘ deep places.”’ 
Happily the minds of our young friends of 
the present age require no excitement to 
study; and, therefore, we feel assured 

ey will cheerfully listen to us some day 
while we tell them of the mighty sea, ‘‘its 
treasures,” and “‘its wonders,’”’ as we trust 
they will now do, when we speak to them 
of the earth and its ‘‘ deep places,’’—the 
caves with their “‘ astonishing echoes,”’ the 
** caverns dark and deep.’”’ Many of these 
are to be met with in our own country of a 
grandeur and magnificence which are 
hardly surpassed by any others on the earth ; 
and amongst them is the Cave of Fingal, 
on the little island of Staffa, off the west 
coast of the Isle of Mull. Sir Joseph 
Banks was the first to describe this cave, 
which he did in a letter written to a friend 
at the period of his visit to it, 1772. Pre- 
viously the knowledge of its existence was 
confined to the few individuals who in- 
habited the neighbourhood. 

**In the Sound of Mull,’ he observes, 
‘we came to anchor on the Morven side, 
opposite to a gentleman’s house, called 
Drumnen. The owner of it, Mr. Maclean, 
having found out where we were, very cor- 
dially asked us ashore. We accepted his 
invitation, 2nd arrived at his house, where 
we met an English gentleman, Mr. Leach, 
who no sooner saw us than he told us that 
about nine leagues from us was an island, 
where, he believed, no one, even in the 
highlands, had been, on which were pillars 
like those of the Giant’s Causeway. We 
resolved to proceed directly; and on the 
following morning, with the first light, we 
arrived at the south-west part of the island, 
the site of the most remarkable pillars, 
mostly above fifty feet high, standing in 
natural colonnades, 

. Compared to this, what are the cathedrals 
or the palaces built by man? mere models, 
or playthings, imitations as diminutive as 
his works will always be, when compared 
to those of nature. Where is now the 
boast of the architect? Regularity, the only 
_ part in which he fancied himself to excel his 


mistress, Nature, is here found in her pos- | 
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session ; and here it has been for ages unde- 
scribed. Ina short time we arrived at the 
mouth of a cave, the most magnificent, I 
suppose, that has ever been described by 
travellers. The mind can hardly form an 
idea more imposing than such a space, sup- 
ported on each side by ranges of columns, 
roofed by the bettoms of those which have 
been broken off in order to form it ‘The 
whole is lighted from without, so that the 
farthest extremity is yery plainly seen; and 
the air within being agitated by the flux and 
reflux of the tide, is perfectly dry and whole- 
some, free entirely from damp vapours, 
with which natural: caverns in general 
abound. ‘We asked the name of it. The 
guide said, ‘The Cave of Fhinn.’ ‘What 
is Fhinn?’ said we. ‘Fhinn Mac Coul, 
whom the translator of Ossian’s works has 
called Fingal.’” 

Sir Walter Scott visited this cave twice. 
After his second excursion he observes, ‘‘ I 
am not sure whether I was not more affected 
by the last than by the first view of it.. The 
stupendous columnar side walls: the depth 
and strength of the ocean with which the 
cavern is filled; the variety of tints formed 
by stalactites dropping and petrifying be- 
tween the pillars, and resembling a sort of 
chasing of yellow or cream-coloured marble 
filling the interstices of the roof; the cor- 
responding variety below, where the ocean 
rolls over ared, and, in some places, a violet- 
coloured rock ; the basis of the basaltic pil- 
lars; the dreadful noises of those august 
billows, so well corresponding with the 
grandeur of the scene, are all circumstances 
elsewhere unparalleled.’’ The island of 
Staffa is supposed to have received its name 
from the Norwegians, staf signifying a prop, 
and, figuratively, a column—alluding to its 
singular construction ; its ancient Gaelic 
name was Flaimhbinn, ‘‘ the cave of music.’’ 

In another small island on the same 
coast, named Scooreig, or Isle of Egg, there 
is also another cave, connected with which 
the following fearful tradition has been pre- 
served :—‘‘ A few Mac Leods of the Isle of 
Skye having landed upon the Isle of Egg, 
offered an affront to some of the young 
women, which was resented by the inhabit- 
ants, who bound them hand and foot, and 
turned them adrift in a boat, which the wind 
and the waves at length bore safely to Skye. 
Exasperated by this treatment of some of 
his clan, the laird of Mac Leod set sail to 
take revenge. The unfortunate islanders 
retired to a cavern, which so effectually con- 
cealed them, that their foes departed under 
the impression that they had actually quitted 
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the spot. But, before they were out of 
sight, one of the fugitives incautiously left 
the hiding-place, and, being observed from 
the vessels, the Mac Leods immediately re- 
turned, and succeeded in tracing the man 
to his retreat by his footprints, a slight snow 
having fallen. Refusing to surrender up 
the individual offenders to his vengeance, 
the MacLeod chieftain caused a fire of turf 
and fern to be made at the entrance of the 
cavern, and maintained it with inflexible 
cruelty till all the inmates were destroyed 
by suffocation.” Bones; sculls, and other 
remains of the sufferers have been found 
scattered along the floor of the cave, 
bearing a melancholy witness to the truth 
of this tragedy. The relics amount al- 
together to those of two hundred indi- 
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caverns served for the purposes of habita- 


tion, religion, or concealment. It was from 
them that the hint was taken by the ancients 
to construct labyrinths, excavations upon 


an involved plan—an artifice of royalty—., 


adopted with a view to personal security or 
the secreting of treasures.” : 
We shail conclude this piper by re- 
marking, that it is supposed 
science that almost al! natural caverns have’ 
been formed by the wearing “influence of 
the atmosphere and rains—the wasting and’ 
transporting power of streams and rivers, 
augmented by casual or periodical floods— 


the action of the waves, tides, and currents - 


of the ocean upon the coasts, and the agency 
of excessive heat and sudden changes of 
temperature, and the violent forces exerted 


y men of 


viduals. In the early ages of the world! in earthquakes and yoleanie explosions.” 


SHORT HOMILiES, BY PARSON FRANK.—No. VY. 


“Then you may perceive too well what is Hasir, and how, once bound in its: thousand: 
imperceptible threads, you remain tied, in spite of yourself, to what you detest. These threads, 
though they escape the eye, are, nevertheless, tough. Pliable and supple as they seem to be, 
you may break through one, but underneath you find two. Itis a double, nay, triplenet. Who: 
can know its thickness ?’’—MICHELET. 


Man has been called a bundle. of habits. The bundle may be composed of good 
habits, or of bad, or both; black habits and white, red habits and gray, mingle,. 
mingle, mingle. But so verily do the habits form the man, that in forming them 
lie the issues of life and death, happiness and woe. In adopting a bad habit, he sets. 
about becoming (and with fine chances of success) a bad man. In resolutely, 
pursuing a good habit, he puts in a valid claim—at once recognised in Heaven's! 
chancery court—to the title and estates of a good, a nobleman. Habit, as one has 
said, is ‘‘ that gently-sloping formidable abyss into which we slide so easily!’ We 
may say everything that is bad of it, and, also, everything that is good, and it will 
be always true.” It is bane and antidote together. It may kill, it may make alive. 
It may impoverish a household, it may enrich it with princely fortunes. It may 
sap the juices ofhealth, as pioneer of corruption and the grave, or it may secure a 
robust constitution to which no Life Assurance will say nay. It may turn life into 
an empty nothing, a foolish make-believe existence, having neither fear of God nor, 
love of man, nor self-respect, a dull insipid course of idleness, sans eyes for the good. 
and true, sans ear for the sphere-music of the mysterious and the beautiful, sans 
usefulness, sans earnestness, sans everything, or, it may consecrate life to all thatis’ 
high and holy—all that is pure and lovely, and of good report,—making youth 
honestly enthusiastic, and manhood thoughtfully persevering, and old age cheerful, 
hopeful— ; | Oh a 
“ Waiting its summons to the sky, i ae 

Resigned to live, and not afraid to die.” Pa piey Be 


Habit may make a poor man rich, and arich man poor. It may turn imnocence. 
into vice, and licentiousness into purity. It has made, or vastly tended to make, 
the renown of Benjamin Franklin, the prowess of Napoleon Buonaparte, the: 
accomplishments of Henry Brougham, the industry of Robert Southey. It has’ 
sown the poison-seeds that bore fruit so fatal in the histories of a De Praslin, a 
Bloomfield Rush, a Professor Webster. All these were once laughing, prattling 
babes, nor had the dark red-blood shadow of destiny rested on their cradle. All 
these were once plastic as wax in the hand of Habit ; no woman would haye shrunk 
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from fondling and toying with them ¢hen—no neighbour forbid his children to play 
with them, and join in their ways. But the years came that——Enough ! cf 

Some of those habits called trifling are the strongest and most important of all. 
They seem beneath our notice, and so gather strength and numbers unperceived. 
These are, in fact, the pence, of which. if we take care, the pounds will take care of 
themselves. ‘'Think,” says a Quarterly Reviewer, ‘‘ think how, in a course. 
either of virtue or vice, all may be safe or unsafe up to a certain point; when 
again one little act consolidates the habit for ever. Before, there might be escape ; 
now, there is none. Think how our moral affections rest mainly on what men call 
trifles; how trijles please, trifles disgust, ¢rifles irritate. Trifles are the proof of 
virtue; trifles indicate the habit; and in all these cases, simply because they are 
lrifies. Great occasions, violent temptations, gigantic efforts, superhuman prowess, 
these are rarely within our reach.’”’ So, again, Michelet warns us that the weaker 
habits may seem, the less. they are suspected, and therefore the stronger they are, 
in one sense. ‘Iron clashes against the, rock, is blunted, and loses its. edge and 
point.» But who would distrust water ? Weak, colourless, insipid as it is, if it 
always continues: to fall in the same place, it will in time hollow out the flinty 
rock.’’ Even so willa “ trifling’’ habit wear out a good, firm principle, though. 
seemingly founded om a granite base. As Schiller writes :— 


“ Not that, which full of life, instinct with power, 
Makes known its present being—that is not 
The truly, perilously formidable. 

O no! it is the common, the quite common, .... 
For of the wholly common is man made, 
And custom is his nurse,”’* 


Never despise, therefore, the day of small things; never forget that to the seconds 
is given importance by the minutes which they compose, and to the minutes by the 
hours, and to the hours by the days, months, years, eternities. The habit learned 
in a minute, is confirmed in its seat and domination by the voice of every succeed- 
ing one. Beware lest that habit be evil, and so thou’put on thee a yoke that shall 
wear thee, and tear thee, and crush the spirit out of thee, all thy days. No tyrant 
is more eruel and unsparing, more ruthless and inflexible, than a bad habit. Ask 
the habitual drunkard if it isnotso, Ask the habitually slothful, profane, and 
passionate. 
“ With caution taste the sweet Circean cup— 

He that sips often, at last drinks it up. 

Habits are soon assumed; but when we strive 

To strip them off, ’tis being flayed alive.” 


Tt is not, as Chalmers observes, that we are “‘ struck of a sudden with moral im- 
potency ; but we are gradually benumbed into it. The power of temptation has 
not made instant seizure upon the faculties, or taken them by storm. It proceeds 
by an influence that is gently and almost insensibly progressive.” { It advances as 
surely and stealthily as the fire that envelops a house where all are sleeping, because 
as yet no shout of alarm, no crashing of timbers, is heard. But heard it will be 
soon ; heard it will be when perhaps too late. O that the fire burned less silently, 
or that the sleepers slept less soundly! What confusion, what desolation, what 
bewilderment, when they awake ! 

It is cheering, however, to keep in mind the blessed as well as the baleful power 
of habit. It may not only establish, and, as it were, hermetically seal, the virtue 


of the virtuous, and the purity of the innocent, and the integrity of the upright; 


but it can restore the erring, and each step of recovery it makes easier, lighter, and 
more triumphant. The longer we resist a bad habit, the less painful and less diffi- 
cult that resistance becomes ; and, thank God, instances abound of the miserable 
and depraved becoming secure, and happy, and honoured, in habits of goodness 
and self-command. . . 


* Schiller’s Wallenstein. Coleridge’s translation. 
# Cowper. Progress of Error. $ Chalmers’ Natural Theology. 
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HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY 
Letrer XXII, 


Mr. Epitor,—In looking into a book given to my Peggy a few days ago, by a 


lady for whom she does a little knitting, I was interested in some remarks upon 
certain terms in common use, which the writer calls “ relative terms ;” by which 
he means terms that have reference to, or are connected with, certain facts and 
circumstances, and the force of which differs greatly according to those facts and 
circumstances. ‘The writer notices the terms ‘ difficult’’ and ‘* easy;’’ observing 
that what is very difficult to one person may be very easy to another; or that what 
is dificult, nay impossible, under some circumstances, may be quite possible, and 
perfectly easy, under other circumstances. The act of flying, for instance, would be 
impossible to a man, or an elephant, or a whale, but perfectly easy to any of the 
winged tribes. ‘The terms “ can’’ and ‘* can’t” are noticed in a similar way. 

Reading this, Mr. Editor, led me to ruminate on an expression I often hear 
used, and which I have recently heard used greatly to my surprise and sorrow. 
It is this: ‘‘Ican’r Arrorp iT.” In some instances, I have reason to believe, it 
was mercly an idle exeuse, or a ‘ put off;”’ but in others I have no hesitation in 
saying that it was a downright falsehood. Iwill briefly state the circumstances 
under which I have heard the words used, and leave your. readers to judge how far 
Tam right in my belief. 

Calling in the other day upon a neighbour, I could not help remarking on the 
litter and confusion the rooms appeared to bein. Some good articles of wearing 
apparel were thrown upon a table and chair, in such a way that I was sure her 
husband’s Sunday coat, and her best mousline-de-laine gown, would be creased 
and wrinkled, to say nothing of the flue and dust that must settle upon them. ‘I 
wonder,” said I, ‘‘ that you don’t get a small chest of drawers to put your things 
away in, Ijustnow passed Snelgrove’s, the broker’s, where I saw a nice chest that 
would suit you, marked only eighteen shillings.’’ ‘‘ Ah!” said my neighbour, 
‘that’s just like you, Martha, always wanting to have everything tidy. But 
what’s the use of talking to me about a chest of drawers? If they were only half 
the money you mention, I’m quite sure that we can’t afford it.” After a little, 
I fixed my eyes upon four gaudily-coloured prints, fanciful, and almost ludicrous, 
representations of some passages in the history of the Prodigal Son, in very tawdry 
frames. I noticed also some badly executed alabaster ornaments upon the chimney 
piece. ‘* You have some dashing pictures yonder,’ said I, ‘‘ and some fine 
chimney ornaments here.’’ ‘* Yes,” said she ‘‘ a’int they pretty? Joe’s very fond 
of them sort of things, and he sometimes buys some at an evening sale. Whatdo 
you think he got them for?’’ ‘ Nay,” said I, ‘I cannot guess.” ‘* Why he got 
them four pictures for eleven shillings ; andthe auctioneer declared that the frames 
alone cost.a guinea. ‘The chimney ornaments he bought at another time, and for 
them he gave only six and ninepence; and them the auctioneer said was as cheap 
as dirt.””’ Thus there was 17s. 9d. spent upon articles of no use whatever; and 
when I urged her to buy aneat. chest of drawers, that would have lasted their life- 
time, and their children after them, and have kept their things neat and tidy, the 
excuse was, *‘ I CAN’T AFFORD IT.”’ 

The next instance was of a far more distressing character. It was that of a 
neighbour, a shopmate of my Jem’s, whom we have tried to benefit in a variety of 
ways, but hitherto quite in vain. The family consists of six persons, the man, his 
wite,. three children, and an aged mother. The man can earn from 26s, to 30s. a 
week ; the wife occasionally does a little charing ; and the old woman gets a trifle 
for shoebinding. They sometimes make together as much as 36s, or 36s. a week. 
Yet their two rooms are pictures of wretchedness. The furniture consists of a 
crazy table, some rickety chairs, some cracked crockery, and a few other articles 
‘‘to match.”’ Their clothing is scarcely decent, Cleanliness and comfort, in my 
sense of them, seem long to have departed, I ask them why they don’t get their 
brcken windows mended ; why they don’t send their two eldest children te school ; 
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why they don’t get chairs with bottoms, and tables with sound legs? and so on$ 
and the answer to all is— Wx cAN’r arrorD Ir.” Yet they can afford to dine 
and sup off beef-steaks and onions, or pork or mutton-chops; they can afford a pot of 
porter at dinnerandanother at supper; the wife and mother can atford a pint of porter 
at lunch, and a glass or two of gin apiece in the course of the day; and my Jem 
found out the other evening that the man’s weekly score for drink averages 10s. I 
learnt from the old woman, who is rather chatty, and somewhat given to grumbling, 
that this family spend weekly, in meat, drink, snuff, and tobacco, within two or 
three shillings of the whole of their earnings ; so that, small and uncomfortable as 
their lodging is, they are sadly behindhand with their rent. Thus they go on, in- 
juring health, neglecting their children, inflicting squalor and misery upon them-~ 
selves; and when I or Jem urge them to purchase what is necessary, and what 
would add materially to real comfort, the cry uniformly is—* Ou, WE CAN’T AEFORD 
aie 

The third case is that of a respectable tradesman. His profession is lucrative, 
and it is said that he has “‘a roaring trade.”’ His house is large and well-furnished. 
He entertains an evening party, generally once a week. Now and then he takes a 
little “country jaunt.” Every summer his wife and children spend a few weeks 
near the sea side; and he contrives occasionally to join them for a day or two. In 
addition to his thriving trade, it is understood that he makes a good bit of money 
by “discounting bills,’’ and ’tis no secret that he frequently dabbles successfully 
in the Stocks. Well, Mr. Editor, knowing that this man was “well to do,”” I took 
the liberty, a short time since, of waiting upon him with a case of deep distress. It 
was that of a hardworking bricklayer who had the misfortune to slip off the scaf- 
folding of a house he was repairing, and to injure his back so severely that he was 
obliged to be taken to the hospital, and it will be long before he is able to work 
again. His wife’s constitution is delicate, and she is unable to do anything by 
which she might earn money, in consequence of having a child at the breast, and 
three children, all under six years of age, to attend to. Being of a timid disposi- 
tion, she had not made her distress known, but had pawned several articles of 
dress and furniture, in order to purchase food and other necessaries. Hearing of 
her case, I determined to take it up, and went first to this respectable tradesman. 
He asked twenty questions about the man—wondered how he could be so careless 
as to slip off the scaffold—blamed him for not having entered some benefit society 
—enquired if the wife was not able to earn a little—remarked on the thoughtless- 
ness of working people—complained of ‘‘numerous applications,”’ bad debts, heavy 
poor rates, &c. &c, ; and concluded by asking, whether I did not think that the 
best plan would be to persuade the woman and children to go into the Union? I 
objected and expostulated, and went on to plead the cause of this poor family as 
strongly as if I was pleading for my own life. But after answering all his ques- 
tions, and urging every plea I thought available, I was dismissed with—‘ Well, 
Mrs. Makepeace, I am very sorry for the poor man, and would willingly relieve 
him, but, really, I can’t arrorp 1r!’’ I am happy, however to add, that Peggy, 
Jem, and I, set to work among the poor man’s fellow workmen and a number of 
working people in the neighbourhood, and succeeded in collecting rather more than 
a sovereign, for which we received the hearty thanks of the poor woman, while her 
eyes overflowed with tears. 

Now, Mr. Editor, in all the cases I have referred to, this plea, “I cANn’r arrorD 
17,”’ was a false one. Tom Mason could have afforded to purchase the chest of 
drawers, if he had not been so foolish as to throw away eighteen shillings upon 
useless trumpery. Dick Phillips and his family cou/d have afforded to have every- 
thing decent and comfortable, if they had not spent so much of their money in gin, 
beer, snuff, and tobacco. Mr. Hardman could have afforded to relieve the poor 
family, had he but possessed, in addition to his riches, ‘a willing mind.’”’ I might 
mention other cases where the falsehood is less palpable, but in which, notwith- 
standing, the excuse for not doing certain things which are recommended, proceeds 
from thoughtlessness, or unwillingness, rather than from absolute inability. 

The bearing of this subject on domestic comfort will, I think, be obvious, That 
a judicious application of the means within their power would haye added greatly 
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to the comfort of the two first-named families, there can be no.doubt; and that the 
charitable application of a very small portion of Mr. Hardman’s overplus would 
have shed much comfort over a poor afflicted family, it is Unnecessary to stop to 
prove. I could mention a great number of cases in which these hints might lead 'to 
the introduction of a large amount of comfort into families ; but I leave these with 
your readers as matters.for cogitation, Let them think a little, and they will soon 
discover that they can, if they wil/, add materially to their present comforts, and be 
mstrumental in increasing the comforts of others. ‘* WoN’r”’ is an obstinate fellow, 
and *‘Can’r’’ is an idle fellow, and both have lost large fortunes ; but ** Wi.” is 
a healthy, stout, resolute, courageous fellow, who can overcome a thousand difficul. 
ties, and who, from very small beginnings, can rise to comfort, to independence, to 
respectability. Would that his family was larger ! i tataesapepdrane 
September 24th, 1850, Mantua MAKEPEACE, 


A MICHAELMAS NOTICE TO QUIT. 


fo all garflics and gnats, famed for eventide hum, 

To the blue-bottles, too, with their gossamer drum; — 

To all long-legs and moths, thoughtless rogues still at ease, 
Old WINTER sends greeting—health, friendship, and these :— 


GAihereas, on complaint lodged before me this day, 

That for months back, to wit, from the first day of May,’ 
Various insects, pretenders to beauty and birth, 

Have on venturesome wing lately traversed ‘the earth :— 


Anw tohereas sundry haunches and well-seasoned pies, 
And a thousand sweet necks have been o’errun with flies , 
In his wisdom old WiNTER thinks nothing more fit 

Than to publish this friendly “memento to quit.” 


At pour peril, ye long-legs, this notice despise! 
Hasten hence, ye vile gadflies! a word to the wise! 
Hornets, horse-stingers, wasps, fly so hostile a land, 
Or your death-warrant’s signed by old WINTER’s chill hand 
Time's Telescope. 


WAR?BURG CASTLE, THE ASYLUM OF LUTHER.—A small wooden staircase leads to the 
room where he resided when first conveyed hither, forcibly, and in secret, by the devices of his 
friend, t he elector, from the dangers, hidden and open, which at that time threatened his life. 
He called it his Patmos, and here he wrote several works, and completed a great portion of his 
translation of the Bible, The room he occupied remains, in all its principal features, un- 
changed. Whethera man be a Romanist or a Protestant; whether he rejoice in ‘the Refor- 
mation or hate its memory, its historical importance no one can deny. There is, therefore, a deep 
feeling of interest awakened in visiting the chamber once occupied by this great man; there is 
something peculiarly gratifying in handling the furniture once used by him; in sitting down 
upon his three legged-stool ; in looking at his ink-stand, and reclining upon the rough old oaken 
table where he once wrote those words of fire which provoked the greatest religious revolution 
the world has ever known; and all this at the hand, humanly speaking, of a single monk, 
who, in those dark and dangerous times, dared to oppose and defy the collective powers of the 
emperor, and the whole Romish clergy. Luther’s chamber is of very small nay, insignificant 
dimensions. Worm-eaten boards miserably put together, cover the walls. Two deeply recessed 
windows, small, and filled with lead casements, scarcely admit the necessary light, and the tout 
ensemble is so little inviting that, in these luxurious days, few Englishmen would think of 
offerfiig it as asleeping apartment fora man-scrvant. The bookease is formed of a single board- 
‘ing, and looks like a shifting closet that has been thrown aside in the lumber room of some old 
house. Some Bibles of various dates, and beneath these, fragments of the first edition of the 
Lutheran translation, are here preserved, as also a piece of the beech tree under which Luther 
was arrested by the rough though friendly emissaries of the elector, who brought him hither ; 
and on the wall, framed and glazed, hangs a quarto leaf in his own firm, angular, and yigorous 
handwriting. The tree above mentioned, which stvod in the neighbouring forest, was known 
as Luther's beech, till it was at length struck by lightning, and destroyed during a violent thun- 
der storm.— Bentley. 
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THE WORKING MAN’S GARDEN. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE WINTER.—CLEARING AND STOCKING— 
ONIONS—RADISHES—LETTUCES—CRESSES, &c. 


Tus is a“ preparation month.” Our chief 
work in the garden consists not so much 
in protecting what we have, as in preparing 
for what we expect: The agricultural 
teachers in some parts of Ireland have 
adopted an excellent system, by which they 
aim to impress on the minds of the pea- 
santry the proper methods of managing 
their little farms. It consists in addressing 
them catechetically, and obliging them to 
give their replies according to the state of 
their ‘‘holdings.’” It has just oecurred to 
us to try the same plan, and to ask our 
friends now, ‘* Well, what is the condition 
of your gardens? Have you cleared off all 
decaying crops? Have you turned up all 
spare ground? Have you dug in manure 
wherever the soil required to be enriched ? 
Have you sown seeds and set plants for 
winter use? And have you thinned, earthed 
up, and watered, all advancing crops? If 
you have not, come, to work at once, and 
let the children accompany you. Their glad 
voices, and joyous way of giving assistance, 
will lighten your labours, and render you 
indifferent to them.”’ 

Let us suppose ourselves in a cottage 
garden. Letuslookround. Well, we find 
that much hasbeen done last month, and that 
much more remains to be done still. First, 
there is a large bed from which the cabbage 
has been all cut. We require it now for 
sowing seed in, but the stumps of the vege- 
table are still budding and flourishing in it. 
Our first duty, then, is to form a trench in 
a spare corner, and transplant the stumps 
into it, leaving a good ball of earth to each, 
and setting them half a foot apart. The 
ground must be pressed firmly round the 
roots, and water given plentifully. When 
all this has been accomplished, we should 
return to the piece of ground from which 
the stalks were removed. It does not re- 
quire manure, for cabbage-beds are, or 
ought to be, rich ; but it must be freed from 
all weeds, be well dug, have all the lumps 
broken, and raked evenly. It may then be 
divided by little drills into three or four 
beds, of about two feet in width, in one of 
which should be sown onion seed, in another 
the seed of radishes, in a third that of let- 
tuces, and in the fourth cresses. 

Oni0ons.—For this sowing the seed of the 
Welsh is the best. Make shallow drills 
along the beds, and drop the seed in mode- 
rately thick, then cover with finely pulver- 
ised earth, about one-fourth of an inch 
deep, rake very evenly, beat lightly with the 
back of the spade, and then shake sea-sand, 


or coal-ashes, or soot, which is better than 
either, freely over it. The bed must be 
kept) perfecly free from weeds, and in re- 
moving these, care must be observed not to 
stir the earth around the young bulbs. 

RapisHEs.—Though directions have been 
given in a former number for the cultivation 
of this vegetable, we think it not out of 
place to write a few words on the manage- 
ment of this little bed or ridge. We shall 
suppose it two feet wide and five long, and 
requiring, therefore, three-quarters of an 
ounce of seed, which must be sown evenly 
on the surface, raked in, and covered with 
dry litter. When the plants begin to appear, 
substitute fern for the litter, and when 
they have grown to a tolerable height 
remove the fern, and if the weather is severe 
put light mats over the bed at night, until 
the rough leaves of the plant are of a good 
size. 

Lrerrucres.—On the third division, or 
ridge, sow the lettuce-seed. One tenth of 
an ounce will be sufficient. Shake it from 
the hand over the bed. Rake it in, and 
beat it down with the back of the spade. 

CressEes.—One ounce of seed will be 
required, in order to sow the fourth ridge. 
With cresses, like the onions, it must be 
dropped into shallow drills, and covered 
with light, rich mould. The curled kind is 
the best for this sowing; and if the rough 
leaves only are used, the plants will con- 
tinue good for a long time. 

CLEARING Breps, &e.—One bed in the 
garden is now disposed of. Let us see if 
there are not others which also require at- 
tention. Yes, there is one from which 
turnips have been pulled; and another from 
which potatoes have been dug, and which is 
all over covered with weeds, and the decay- 
ing stalks of the vegetables. This last 
presents a sad instance of waste and care- 
lessness, as these substances, which wither 
and die when scattered over the surface, 
make capital manure when dug into the 
ground. Let us lose no more time in turn- 
ing them to account. The children can 
help us, by scufiling the walks, and throw- 
ing all the sweepings over the bed, and 
pulling up weeds wherever they can find 
them, and scattering them over it, and 
adding to the rest these unsightly drills of 
exhausted peas and beans, Let all these 
be dug in well, but not too deeply, other- 
wise fermentation will be prevented by the 
weight of the soil, and the want of air; and 
then let the surface be left rough, indeed, 
the rougher the better for a few weeks, 
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young cabbage plants, which we desire to 
have large and good early in the spring. ~ 
The second bed is now off our hands for 
the present, so let us go, to that from which 
the turnips were removed, and then to the 
borders which were cleared of the old pea 
and bean stalks, and dig and manure them 
well, and set them with cabbage and cauli- 
flower plants... Care must be taken that 
young, plants are all of one size, otherwise 
the crop will come in irregularly, and the 
small ones will be hardly ready for use even 
when the larger ones have been all .cut. 
Examine every plant before cutting it ; and 
whenever you perceive a little knob bulg- 
ing on the roots, pare it off witha sharp 
knife, for it often contains a burrowing 
grub, which will eat up the young leaves, 
As soon as the bed is nearly finished, water 
it abundantly, but not roughly; and then 


when it will be a rich, warm bed for these | 
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shake soot allover it. Water every morn- 
ing before sunrise, until you see the plants 
look fresh and firm; and, after that, the 
more frequently you dig the ground about 
them the better. Many gardeners say that 
an extra layer of manure would benefit the 
crop less than frequent stirring of the 
ground. And now that we have so much 
done, let us cast our eyes once more over 
the whole garden, and see if it does not 
look in a much more hopeful state than 
when we entered it. It certainly does; 
but still there are other small beds and 
patches of border, here and there, to be 
cleaned up, and fruits and flowers to be 
looked after; but as for one visit we have 
done as much as it was possible in the time, 
we shall take our leave for the present, 
with the promise of coming again next 
week. 
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GASHMERE SHAWLS. 

Cashmere shawls are the most beautiful and 
graceful mufflers ladies can wear, but they 
are also the most expensive. However, if 
they are worn only by those who can afford to 
purchase them,. we see no reason why their 
costline:s should be mentioned as an objection 
against them, ‘They are made of the under- 
most hair or wool of the goats of Hindoostan 
and Tartary, and their manufacture affords 
employment to thousands of our fellow-crea- 
tures in those sunny climes, where even men 
can find but little out-door employment. It 
is supposed that sixteen thousand looms are 
constantly engaged in the kingdom of Cash- 
mere, and that each requires the attention of 
from two to five operatives. When a shawl is 
coarse, two only are necessary ; but when fine 
and covered over with a pattern, five workmen 
must engage at it at once, and labour well 
and diligently, if they would complete the 
manufacture in twelve months. The wool of 
these shawls is usually spun by women, and 
the rich borders are worked by them, a pattern- 
designer always standing beside each, to de- 
scribe and superintend the work while she 
actively plies her wooden needles, one of which 
is suspended to every thread. From this same 
“Vale of Cashmere” we import, besides the 
shawls, the delicious eastern perfume known 
as “ attar of roses.’ The mode of its manu- 
facture has been at all times jealously con- 
cealed from Europeans, and of the secret of 
making it we, therefore, only know, that it 
requires two hundred and fifty pounds in 
weight of the cabbage-rose to produce one 
ounce of the essence. It is in this yale that 


the celebrated “ feast of roses” is held; and 
while it continues, even the weary workers at 
the looms and the frames: forget their toils, 
and come forth to enjoy the loveliness which 
God has so richly poured on everything 
around, that it cannot be lessened by the 
participation of millions, and, of course, was 
intended not for the gratification of a class, 
but for the enjoyment alike of all His crea- 
tures. 

The inhabitants of Cashmere believe that 
they are indebted to a beneficent deity whom 
they name the “ Spirit of Fragrance,” for the 
beauty and brilliancy of flowers and light 
during this season, and, therefore, they com- 
mence every festivity and close every feast 
with thanks and praises for such abundant 
and beautiful manifestations of his love and. 
power, 

In this observance what a lesson do. not 
these heathens teach us, who are often forget- 
ful, when admiring and enjoying the quiet 
loveliness of a British landscape, of Him who 
thus clothed the earth with beauty, covering 
‘‘hill and dale and desert sod” with objects, 
which the very heathen regard as evidences 
of the power and presence of a deity. 

‘“‘ And may not e’en a simple flower 
Proclaim His glorious praise, 
Whose fiat only had the power 
Its form from earth to raise ?” 


FAMILY PICTURES. 
DRESS. é 
Among the personal habits of young females 
we would recommend them to cultivate that of 
neatness of dress and appearance. It is not 
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necessary to say many words on this subject, 
as we do not expect to improve either the in- 
veterate slattern or the lover of finery ; the 
taste of both is so depraved, and they have so 
little perception of what is really graceful and 
attractive, that it seems as if it would be waste 
of time to argue with them; they must be left 


to find out, by the neglect. they experience, or 


the contempt they excite, how disagreeable 
they make themselves to all persons of taste 
and discernment; but to the young person 
whose habits are just forming, a hint or two 
may be addressed with the hope of success. 

We would recommend a scrupulous attention 
to cleanliness and neatness; the former is ab- 
solutely necessary to our health, the latter is 
equally essential to our comfort and the respect- 
ability of our appearance. Will it be offensive 
to allude to the well-cleaned teeth and nails, 
the frequently-washed hands, the well-brushed 
hair, the delicate whiteness of the handkerchief 
(and cap, if worn), the thorough neatness of 
every part of the dress from head to foot, how- 
ever homely ? These little matters will not be 
overlooked by the young woman who wishes to 
form good habits, nor yet by her observers. A 
gentlemen who had been very much struck 
With the appearance and manners of avery fine 
young woman, whom he had several times met 
in company, had occasion to call at the house 
of her father rather early one morning, and 
pleased himself with the idea of seeing the ob- 
ject of his admiration in her domestic simplicity. 
The opportunity occurred; but it led to a 
decision quite the reverse of what he anticipated. 
He came away, and observed to a friend, that | 
“Miss Blank was moss-headed and feather- 
heeled,”—meaning that her hair was rough, 
and her shoe-bindings ragged.” 

TEMPER. 

Mr. Newton used to say, “It requires as 
much grace to bear well the breaking of a 
china plate as the loss of an only child.’ The 
peace and comfort of domestic life are broken 
up, not so much by violent quarrels upon im- 


portant matters, as by a succession of petty 
irritations, altercations, and disputes about the 
verriest trifle, so insignificant in themselves, 
that their very origin can hardly be remem- 
bered, If we; would cultivate a peaceable dis- 
position in \ourselyes, and enjoy and diffuse 
harmony with those, around,us, we must, even 
in} small matters, constantly endeayour “ to 
keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace.” If conscious of having given offence, 
we should be humble and prompt in our 
acknowledgments ; if no offence was intended, 
a kind and candid explanation may set all 
to rights. It would be better to bear a little 
blame, than to hazard further irritation by 
self-justification. ‘Let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath ;’ and ‘when ye pray, for- 
give, if ye have’a quarrel with any.’ ” 


EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 


«Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 
No, whether he is trained to walk in the narrow 
or the broad way, he rarely, if ever, turns aside 
from it. We shall illustrate the truth by an 
anecdote from Sir John Malcolm’s “ Sketches in 
Persia.”’ Two English gentlemen being desir- 
ous of having a guide through a part of Persia, 
obtained the services of an intelligent Tahtar 
soldier. (We need hardly remark, that these 
people are hereditary robbers.) The man 
afforded his temporary masters much useful in- 
formation, and then seemed to expect that his 
own curiosity, relative to the homes and the 
habits of his fellow-travellers, should also be 
gratified. England was described to him—its 
rich green landscapes, its venerable ruins, its 
magnificent rivers, its fair streams, its noble 
forests, with their fresh luxuriant verdure, its 
beautiful cities, and the great wealth of its in- 
habitants. He listened with delight to their 
account; he looked as if he drank in their 
words ; and when they had concluded, he ex- 
claimed vehemently, “ Oh, what a noble place 
to plunder!” 
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DIGGINGS. 


“SMALL, BUT GOLDEN, GRAINS.” 


Each day isa new life; regard it, therefore, 
as an epitome of the whole. 

He who takes pleasure in evil reports, will 
soon become an evil speaker. 

Apprehension of eyil is ofttimes worse than 
the evil itself. 

A fool’s heart is ever dancing on his lips. 

By doing nothing we learn to do ill. 

Beware of him who regards not his reputa- 
tion, 

Captious people create trouble for themselves 
dy troubling others. 


ye > 


Examine well the counsel that favours your 


desires. 


Pride is daily seen in others, but we can 


rarely see it in ourselves. 


Spend the day well, and you Will be able to 


rejoice at night. 


Simplicity of character is the natural result 


of profound thought. 


Unalienable are the rights of freemen. 
The mest violent friendships soonest wear 


themselves out. 


Passion is ever the enemy of truth, 
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Of all impudence, the greatest is to deny the | 


¥ 


Learning refines and elevates the mind, 
Money, like manure, does no good till it is 


Idleness is a vice that almost defies reforma- | well spread. 


tion. 


Umbrage should never be taken where offence 


A poor freedom is better than a rich slavery. | is not intended. 


Fear no man, and do justice to-all men. 


Youthful moralizers are not unlikely to be- 


He that is much flattered soon learns to flat- | come experienced judges. 


ter himeelf. a} 


A place at court is a continual bribe. 


WEEKLY CALENDAR. 


SEPTEMBER 297 


September 29, Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

September 29, MICHAELMAS Day, ‘The feast 
of St. Michael and all the holy angels ;” a great 
festival in the Romish church, and a calendar day 
of the church of Engiand. Michael is repre- 
sented as ‘‘ the guardian and protector both of the 
Jewish and Christian Church.” On this day the 
sheriffs of London, previously chosen, are 
solemnly sworn into office, and the Lord Mayor is 


elected for the year ensuing. This is also one of | 


the four usual quarter days, or days for the pay- 
ment of rent in the year. 

September 29, 1723, died, aged 87, Lody Rachel 
Russell. She was the daughter of Lord South- 
ampton, and the wife of Lord William Russell, 
who was beheaded in Lincoln’s-inn-fields in 
1683, for attempting to effect a revolution. 

September 30, 1770, died in the 56th year of his 
age, George Whitefield, founder of the religious sect 
denominated “ Calvinistic Methodists.” He was 
educated at Oxford, where he joined the Wesleys, 
from whom he afterwards separated in conse- 
quence of doctrinal differences. He possessed a 
high degreeof naturaleloquence. His ardent and 
emphatic mode of address attracted large crowds, 
both in the open air and in spacious buildings, 
and his discourses produced a striking effect upon 
hundreds, whose vicious habits and manners he 
evidently improved. He laboured much in different 
parts of America, where he preached to immense 
audiences with remarkable effect. The two 
“*Tabernacles,” in Moorfields, and Tottenham- 
court-road, London, were erected through his zeal 
and intrepidity, He died at Newbury Port, in New 
England. 

September 30, 1842,:a Special Commission for the 
trial of persons implicated in the disturbances 
which took place in the preceding August, was 
opened at Stafford by Chief Justice Tindal, and 
continued to sit until October 15. The number 
of prisoners tried was 274, of whom 57 were ac- 
quitted, and 54 transported for various periods, 
including 13 for life; the remainder were sen- 
tenced to different periods of imprisonment. 
Special commissions for the trial of political 
offenders sat also at Chester and Liverpool, where 
Lord Abinger presided. 


OCTOBER, 


OcTOBER is the tenth month of the year. It de- 
tives its name from the same source as the pre- 
ceding month. Domitian, who was born in this 
month, was desirous of giving to ithis name, and 
to September his surname, Germanicus, but his 
valn projects perished with him. Fromour Saxon 
ancestors, October had the name of Wyn-monat— 
wyn signifying wine; they also called it Winter 
Julleth, On the 23rd of this month the sun enters 
Scorpio, the scorpion, 
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To OCTOBER 5rxu, 


October 1, 1562, died Jean Mabu:e, a painter of 
considerable eminence. Most of the great gal- 
leries on the continent have specimens of his 
ability. One of his finest works is at Castle- 
Howard, the seat of the Earl of Carlisle; it repre- 
sents the wise men’s offering. He was of an 
ardent, restless temperament, indulging in disso- 
lute and licentious habits, to which was added the 
vice of drunkenness. 

October 1, 1828, the London University was 
opened. Mr. Bell, Professor of Physiology and 
Surgery, delivered his introductory lecture to an 
audience of 800 persons, including the council and 
officers, and a large proportion of the founders and 
promoters of the institution. 

October 1, 1843, a ‘* Monster Meeting” of the 
Irish Repealers was held at Mullaghmast, which, 
except the meeting at Tara, was the most imposing 
assemblage held up to that period. 

October 2, 13825, died Mrs. Hannah Want, at 
Ditchingham, Norfolk, in the 106th year of her 
age. Throughouther long life she enjoyed astate 
ot uninterrupted health, and retained her memory 
and perception to the end with astonishing clear- 
ness, At her death there were living of her chil- 
dren, grandchildren, &c., to the number of ont 
hundred and twenty-one. 

October 2, 1842, died James Egan, a mezzotinto 
engraver of great talent and promise, From the 
humble employment of laying grounds for that 
style of engraving, he aspired to use the scraper ; 
and by great energy of mind, despite of the oh- 
stacles of poverty, domestic disquiet, irritability 
of temper, and great. bodily infirmity, he placed 
himself on a respectable footing as an engraver, 


October 2, 1849. The number of deaths by 
Cholera registered in London, from June 17, to 
this time, was 13,161. Days of humiliation were 
observed in several parishes about this time, and 
prayers were offered up for the removal of the 
disease. 

October 3, 1690, died Robert Barclay, the cele~ — 
brated apologist of the Quakers, in the 42nd year 
of hisage. He was aman of strong understand- 
ing, of amiable life, and of great energy and 
activity. : 

October 4, 1660, died Francisco Albano, native 
of Bologna, a painter of eminence. He executed 
many large works for churches, palaces, &c.; but 
it is on his small pictures that his reputation is 
chiefly founded. 

October 4, 1835, This day falling on a Sunday, 
was pretty generally celebrated over the country, 
in the different churches and chapels, as a cente- 
nary of the Reformation, the printing of the first; 
English Bible (that of Bishop Coverdale) having, 
as appears from the Colophon, been finished on. 
the 4th of October, 1535, 
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